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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


THURSDAY, MAROH 5, 1953 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. ArenDs. The committee will come to order. 

In preparation for these hearings, I would like to read this short 
statement, for the record. 

I would like to make a statement before we hear from the Navy 
witnesses, who will begin these hearings. 

First, let me say that these hearings will be in executive session, 
although they will be recorded. Obviously, we will be discussing 
security material throughout most of the hearings, particularly when 
the various billets occupied by colonels and generals, or their equiv- 
alent, are explained to the subcommittee. 

Thus, I must ask all persons who are not directly connected with 
these hearings in an official capacity to please leave the room at this 
time. 

As you all know, it is the intent of this subcommittee to thoroughly 
review the present promotion policies for officers in our Armed Forces. 
We are, of course, particularly concerned with temporary promotions, 
although in some instances we will discuss permanent promotions. 

I want to say at the outset that we have not prejudged this case. I 
don’t think any of us have made up our minds one way or the other 
as to whether or not there have been too many promotions and whether 
or not there are too many persons holding high grades in the Armed 
Forces. At the same time, I think it must be apparent to everyone 
that there is growing concern in the Congress with respect to tempo- 
rary promotions and the number of officers holding high grades com- 
pared with the number that were in existence during World War II. 

I don’t think it is possible for us or for the Congress to say whether 
or not there has been any abuse of promotions, or whether there are 
too many or too few general or flag officers, or too many or too few 
colonels, until we know what all of you officers in those grades are 
doing. I want to make it clear that one of the principal things this 
committee will inquire into is whether the rank should go with the 
job, or whether the rank should go with length of service and experi- 
ence. In other words, it will be up to you people to convince us as to 


the reasonable length of service that should be required of an officer. 


before he occupies a higher rank. 
(2279) 
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You will have to justify not only the billets that are now established 
in your table of organization, but also the reason for giving that billet 
a high grade. 

And I also want to say that throughout these hearings we will 
constantly be comparing the billets of one service with the billets 
of another service to determine whether there are cases in which 
officers of one service are occupying a billet in a higher grade than 
that of a sister service. 

We are also going to look carefully into any bootstrap operation 
whereby other services increase the rank of a billet because another 
service has placed an officer of higher grade in a comparable billet. 

We have given you four questions to answer. They are general 
questions and we will develop further questions as we go along. 

We will also want to know, because it very definitely enters into 
this problem, what effect any limitations will have upon the promotion 
es Reserve officers, not only those on active duty, but those in inactive 

uty. 

I want to repeat that we have not prejudged this problem. This 
is your opportunity to explain and justify your present grade dis- 
tribution and the grade distribution that you think is necessary to 
Groperty man our Armed Forces. But I want to emphasize this: 

e are dealing with a very sensitive problem, sensitive insofar as the 
officers in our Armed Forces are concerned, and sensitive insofar as 
Members of the Congress and the taxpayers are concerned. We 
want a full and complete disclosure of all promotion policies and 
plans because it is obvious to me that if we do not receive complete 
cooperation from all the services, and thus are unable to come up 
with a proper legislative solution, then someone else will do it for us. 

The House is very much aware of this whole program, and are ve 
much interested, and we must be completely and fully informed. 
I think we will receive that cooperation. In other words, it is up to 
the services to set their own house in order, or to explain fully its 
present grade distribution, or someone else not so familiar with the 
problem as members of this committee will do it for you. 

I would like to say this, gentlemen and members of this committee, 
very frankly, that I am not too conversant with all the phases and 
angles of this particular problem that faces this subcommittee. I 
know there are men on this committee who have spent hours and weeks 
in the study of this problem, and are better qualified than I. How- 
ever, let me assure you that in the weeks immedistely ahead I expect 
to devote the best of my attention to this problem, as I know you will, 
and let me express the hope that all of us together, working with the 
Armed Forces and their representatives, can come up with some sort 
a solution to this problem which will be what the Congress is looking 

or. 

I ask of each and every one of you members on the subcommittee 
your wholehearted cooperation in our preparation for this problem. 

Mr. Blandford, you have a statement you want to read into the 
record this morning? ; 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes, sir; I would like to read into the record and 
to familiarize the members of the subcommittee with the four questions 
that were submitted to Admiral Houser and in turn transmitted to 
the other departments. These will be the four general questions, and 
from these questions will come countless other questions. The letter 
states: 
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We will expect the representatives from each of the services to be prepared to 
submit the following information to the subcommittee: 

(a) A billet justification, naming the job aad the officer for each billet occupied 
by a flag officer or a general officer. Include the officer’s name, age, length of 
service, his permanent grade, and present temporary grade. 

(b) The billet justification for each colonel in the Army, Air Force, and Marine 
Corps and captain in the Navy, together with a service breakdown of the per- 
manent grades of the officers serving in the temporary grade of colonel or equiva- 
lent. The breakdown by colonel need not be by name in each instance. In 
other words, where there are a group of colonels performing identical jobs, the 
number may be mentioned, that is, regimental commanders, captains of cruisers, 
or battleships, etc. 

(c) The number of officers, from ensign to admiral, and second lieutenant to 
general of the Army, now serving in each grade, and the number that each service 
desires to be serving in each grade, and the number now permitted under existing 
law, that is, section 634 of the Defense Appropriation Act, and the number per- 
mitted under H. R. 2332. 

The subcommittee desires this information not only by number, but by per- 
centage in comparison to the total number of officers serving on active duty in 
each service. 

(d) Each service is to be prepared to submit to the subcommittee a suggested 
percentage distribution of officers, based on the total number of officers on active 
duty graduated downward as the total number of officers on active duty increases; 
using as the original basis the total number of regular officers authorized for each 
service, even though the service has not attained the authorized number of Regular 
officers. 

I would like to say parenthetically in connection with temporary 
promotions: We have no limitation in the Army and Air Force on 
temporary promotions by law. We do have a percentage distribution 
for naval officers, but those percentage distributions are identical 
with their distribution for permanent grade. 

So, throughout these hearings the subcommittee, I am sure, will 
want to consider a sliding-scale basis for distribution of officers as the 
number of officers on active duty increase over and above the author- 
ized regular strength, the theory being that as your base increases, 
the apex of the triangle decreases, or at least the number in proportion 
decreases. You don’t need the same number of general officers in 
proportion for an armed force of 50,000 as you do for, say, an armed 
force of 100,000. 

Thus, as the base expands, the percentage of general officers should 
decrease, compared to the total. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. 

Mr. Miter. Percentagewise. __ 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. I think I have confused that suffi- 
ciently. 

Admiral Holloway is the first witness. 

Mr. Arenps. As the first witness this morning we have Admiral 
Holloway of the Navy. 

Will you come forward, Admiral? 

Mr. Kixpay. Before we get to that, just to refresh my memory, 
I would like to ask Mr. Blandford if it is correct there is a percentage 
limitation for temporary officers of the Navy? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; the Navy for its officers 

Mr. Kixpay. There is not, I know, for the Army and the Air Force. 
How did that distinction get in there? Was this in the Officer Per- 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is definitely in the Officer Personnel Act. 
Mr. Kitpay. Do you remember why we did that? f 
Mr. BuanpForp. No, sir; I didn’t handle the bill at that time. 
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TESTIMONY OF VICE ADM. J. L. HOLLOWAY, JR., CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL; ACCOMPANIED BY COMDR. R, V. WHEELER, JR., 
HEAD, CURRENT PLAN SECTION 


Admiral Hotutoway. We did it, Mr. Kilday, because in the 1947 
act, as you remember, the Navy led off with the evolution from the 
1916 law, and the only guidance we had for temporary promotion was 
a percentage of the permanent promotion structure. 

So the Congress and committee adopted that for the Navy. 

Mr. Gavin. How is it you didn’t adopt the same basic principle for 
the Army and the Air Corps? 

Mr. Kriipay. I don’t know. 

Mr. Arenps. Maybe we can find that out. 

All right, Admiral Holloway, do you have a prepared statement? 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes; Mr. Chairman. If I may read it, sir-—— 

Mr. Arenps. Yes; fine. 

Admiral Hottoway. I first want to thank the chairman and the 
committee for their kindness in seeing us this morning, and the very 
‘helpful statement from the chairman and the very helpful directive 
we got from counsel, because without those leads, sir, we would have 
been delayed. I think with those leads we can come forward with 
helpful material for the committee, sir. 

f I may read my formal statement? 

Mr. Arenps. Surely. 

Admiral Hotioway. It will not take too long. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the Navy Department welcomes an 
opportnesty to review the Navy’s portion of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 and to reiterate its strong support. In the involved hearings 
which led to the formulation of H. R. 2537 of the 80th Congress, and 
its subsequent enactment as the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, the 
Congress recognized that the basis upon which the officers in the Navy 
are promoted has a vital effect on the character, morale, and general 
performance of their duties, together with its close relation to the 
efficiency and general welfare of the entire Navy. 

For the benefit of the new members and perhaps others where more 
recent business has displaced their recollection of the hearings which 
led to the Officer Personnel Act, I would like to briefly review the 
history of the Navy officer personnel promotion legislation. 

For many years promotions in the Navy were made on a straight 
seniority basis. This was unsatisfactory in many respects. While it 
assured ultimate promotion it required only that one keep one’s health 
and stay out of trouble. It permitted no recognition of either out- 
standing ability or mediocre performance and resulted in stagnation 
in all the grades. Efforts to correct this situation were made fre- 

uently, but with little success until just after the Spanish-American 
ar in 1899. The Navy Personnel Act of that year provided for 
selection boards to designate certain numbers of the senior officers for 
retirement. These boards were known as “Plucking Boards,” and 
by their very name brought dissatisfaction both in the Navy and in 
the Congress. 

In 1916 a Navy Personnel Act was the first to include the principle 
of selection of the best fitted officers for promotion. Origi it was 
applied to promotion to the grade of commander and above. Then in 
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1934 the principle was extended to promotion to lieutenant and above. 
Like other large operational policies, both civil and military, the Navy 
requires fewer officers at the top than are needed at the base. Thus, 
at each point in the management ladder there are vacancies in the 
next higher grade. Selection boards have as their duty the necessity 
of giving careful consideration to the records of the eligible officers 

to select for promotion those whom the board judges best fitted 
to carry out the broader duties and responsibilities of higher grade. 
Those not selected are to be separated either through sdovebeintiiy re- 
tirement or discharge with severance pay, depending upon their 
— Promotion laws are necessarily very complex in order to set 
orth the various requirements and processes to insure continuity of 
policy and equitable treatment for all. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 contains the latest operating in- 
structions as to administration of officer personnel with regard to pro- 
motion and its concomitant separation. 

This act maintains the fundamental principle of promotion of the 
best fitted to meet the needs of the Navy. 

Under this, a selection system, there are three main features to in- 
sure continuity of policy and equality of treatment. These are (1) a 

ade distribution which will provide an adequate number of officers 
in appropriate grades under a considerable range of conditions and 
also to provide reasonable career security to the optimum degree 
compatible with the foregoing; (2) minimum and normal terms of 
total commissioned service and service in grade to assure experience 
of officers appropriate to the grade held and to provide for reasonable 
puuigetinnel goorten; and (3) the promotion zone and the 5-year com- 
parison of vacancies against eligible officers to assure, insofar as prac- 
ticable, equality of opportunity for promotion of adjacent year groups. 

In addition, this act contains a number of procedures which, when 
followed, develop the features and accomplish the principle while 
safeguarding the rights of the individuals. Each feature of this act 
is so interrelated to each other feature, and the implementing proce- 
dures are so geared to each other, that a change in one will produce 
manifestations in many other, occasionally unlikely, places. 

The principle of selection of the best fitted has proven itself sound 
over a period of more than a generation. ‘There are very few naval 
officers still on active duty who were first commissioned prior to its 
introduction. It is important to note, however, that the selection of 
an officer for promotion is not a reward for past performance. 

Mr. Kitpay. Would you repeat that, Admiral? 

Admiral Hotuoway. It is important to note, however, that the 
selection of an officer for promotion is not a reward for past perform- 
ance. It is a prediction that the officer selected is among the best 
fitted to perform the duties and assume the increased responsibilities 
of the next higher grade. However, past performance is undoubtedly 
the major factor in arriving at the prediction as to what the future 
capacity of the officer will be. 

rior to 1900, as today, when international tension waxed and 
waned, the Congress provided for more or less ships, which required 
varying, but proportional, numbers of officers to man them. From 
earliest times until comparatively recent dates, the Navy Officers 
Corps was composed, with few exceptions, exclusively of Regular 
officers. Regular officers are difficult to dispose of, once obtained. 
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They can only be removed by retirement or by death. Promotions 
also were generally permanent, and officers once promoted could not 
administratively be reduced in grade. For these reasons the Navy has 
never been able to use the complements, or tables of organization, of 
ships and stations to determine officer-grade distribution, 

The Congress early recognized this difficulty and authorized from 
time to time distribution of officers in the various grades by finite 
numbers. Whenever the authorized number in any grade was re- 
duced below the number actually serving in that grade, the excess 
would be authorized as extra numbers, but no promotions were per- 
re until the total in that grade was reduced below the authorized 
number. 

In the Navy Personnel Act of 1916, the maximum number of line 
officers was established as a percentage of the enlisted strength, and 
the maximum number of staff corps officers were set either as per- 
centages of the line officer strength or in the case of Medical, Dental, 
and Chaplain Corps officers as a percentage of total strength of officers 
and enlisted men of the Navy and Marine Corps. 

That act also set up the proportion of officers to be in each grade 
as percentages of the total strength of officers in the line or in each 
staff corps as appropriate. Provision was made for the Secretary 
of the Navy to distribute officers ‘in these proportions at least once 
annually. 

With two major modifications this distribution feature of the 
Navy Personnel Act of 1916 was included almost intact in the Officer 
Personnel Act of 1947, and constitutes the first feature of this latter 
act. 

The 2 chief modifications that I mentioned are (1) because of the 
increasing technical complexity of the modern Navy, the growing 
demand for officers in joint and combined staffs, lessons learned during 
the war, and experience with promotional attrition prior to 1941, the 
penne of officers in the grades of captain, commander and 
ieutenant commander are increased while those of other grades are 
lowered ; and (2) provision is made for 2 grade distributions, permanent 
regular and temporary active, to operate concurrently. ese are, 
one, based only upon are officer strength and another upon 
active duty bin strength. This latter modification is occasioned 
by the necessity of employing numbers of Reserve officers on active 
duty to operate the ships and stations under the emergency conditions 
that have existed for several years and will probably continue for some 
time. 

However, like any other living document, the Officer Personnel Act 
needs to be reviewed from time to time, as conditions change both 
in and out of the service. 

There are some minor modifications to the Officer Personnel Act 
that we would like to see made; and the Department of Defense 
legislative program for this fiscal year contains some recommended 
amendments. These amendments are, however, minor in nature and 
technical ones which do not affect the principle in any respedt. In 
statements on the floor of the House, the chairman, Mr. Short, and 
Mr. Vinson both expressed the opinion that with regard to temporary 
promotions, perhaps the limits contained in the Officer Personnel Act, 
as far as the Navy was concerned, were too generous. That certainly 
is an opinion which these gentlemen and the Armed Forces Com- 
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mittee are entitled to hold. We concur with this thought in part, but 
may I respectfully remind you of the purpose of establishing these 
limits at their present level. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1916 which I mentioned earlier estab- 
lished the grade distribution of the unrestricted line officers as 1 per- 
cent admirals, 4 percent captains, 8 percent commanders, 15 percent 
lieutenant commanders, 30 percent lieutenants, and 42 percent lieu- 
tenants (junior grade) and ensigns combined. As a result of operating 
with these numbers, promotional attrition, that is forced separation 
from the Navy by reason of failure of selection, amounted to very 
nearly 50 percent of the officers arriving at the selection point in the 
grades of lieutenant and lieutenant commander. This great loss and 
extravagance in the case of trained career personnel caused the Con- 
— to provide a new category of officers called ‘‘fitted”’ officers. 

hese officers were those officers who were not selected by selection 
boards as best fitted for the next higher grade but who were found fully 
qualified for advancement. These “fitted” officers could then be 
retained on active duty in such numbers as the President might de- 
sire and in their higher grade and in excess of the grade limitations of 
4 percent, 8 percent, 15 percent, and so forth. 

This publicly divided the Navy Officer Corps into first- and second- 
class officers which afforded no favor in the service and led only to dis- 
content. Therefore, when the time came for determining the grade 
distribution for the Officer Personnel Act of 1947, the grade distribu- 
tion in the grades of captain, commander, and lieutenant commander 
were raised sufficiently under the 4 percent, 8 percent, and 15 percent, 
respectively, for those grades to include the numbers that had been 
previously retained as fitted officers and to reduce the required forced 
promotional attrition for selection to those grades from about 42 per- 
cent which it averaged before the war to approximately 20 percent 
under the Officer Personnel Act 

It was thus felt that the grade limitations as set did four things: 
First, provided a reasonable number of officers in appropriate grades 
to meet the billet requirements of the Navy over a wide range of 
conditions; and second, provide assurance of a career in the Navy 
with a compromise amount of wastage; that is, forced promotional 
attrition at the various selection points; third, was productive of 
economy in precluding unreasonable loss of experience, and fourth, 
held the retired list within reasonable limit. The 1947 Officer Per- 
sonnel Act was calculated to represent an optimum synthesis of the 
foregoing factors. 

The Navy has made every effort to live within the spirit and the 
letter of the Officer Personnel Act. It would appear, however, that 
at times the results have not agreed with the desires and intent of the 
Congress, and in that connection we seek your guidance and direction 
in the premises. 

I have received a memorandum from the committee forwarded from 
the Department of Defense Legislative Office proposing a number of 
questions. I have officers from the Bureau of Naval Personnel stand- 
7 to answer those questions at your pleasure, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Thank you, Admiral. 

I am very interested in having this résumé of what is taking place 
over the years in this matter of officer procurement. 
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Do you have any statement that you would like to make at this 
time, or would you prefer to have your other witnesses—— 

Admiral Hotioway. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that upon the advice 
of counsel we can go right ahead with the first question and if you will 
permit Rear Admiral Smoot, the Assistant Chief of Naval Personnel, 
to take his place as a witness, sir, he will handle the flag billet, name 
and billet, for the entire Navy across the board. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think, Mr. Chairman, there ought to be a few 
preliminary questions. 

Mr. ARENDs. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kixpay. I refer to your statement that under the Personnel 
Act prior to 1947 your attrition reached a high in instances of 50 
percent. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Commander WuHerr mr. Very close; 48 to 50. 

Mr. Krupay. On page 5 of your statement. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir; between 40 and 50, sir. 

Mr. Kipay. I think it ran from 42 to 50. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, that was not of officers who were not qualified 
entirely? 

Admiral Hotioway. Correct. 
Kitpay. Many of those were fine, well fitted, perhaps not best 

t 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. But fully fitted officers who because there was no 
higher billet were required to retire. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. And they retired ordinarily at 50 percent of their pay. 

_ Admiral Hottoway. 2.5 percent per year of service, as you know, 
sir. 
Mr. Kitpay. Yes; but‘it generally hit about 20 years. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kriipay. So it came out about 50 percent. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Mr. Kiipay. Frankly, when I came on this committee from the 
Military Committee where we had handled two promotion bills, I 
was amazed to find that the Navy was losing 50 percent of its qualified 
officers, men that had been trained at the Naval Academy. And 
were still qualified for duty and we were losing them. 

Admiral Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Industry was getting them. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, there was another provision here, or another 
statement that you made, that in the act of ’47 the grade distribution 
in the grades of captain, commander, and lieutenant commander were 
raised, and in lower grades they were reduced. : 

Now, that, of course, came after World War Il. That was in 1947. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Correct? 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
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Mr. Kitpay. So that in all of the hearings we have here, | think 
we should bear in mind that Congress adopted a law which raised the 
higher grades and lowered the lower grades. 

Admiral Hottoway. Correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And we did it very deliberately, for the purpose of 
reducing that 50-percent loss. 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. So that when you just take tables of figures as of 
today and compare them to 1945, you don’t get a true picture of the 
administration of the law by the Navy. You must go back to the law 
of ’47 and find to what extent Congress forced that. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Congress directed that to take place. And for that 
reason, I feel that this is a very fine opportunity to examine into what 
we did do in 1947, because that is 6 or 7 years ago, and find where the 
responsibility lies for a larger number of high-ranking officers now 
than we had in 1945. 

Do you agree, Admiral? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. That is all. 

Mr. Gavin. I might ask my colleague, then, this situation that has 
developed. 

The responsibility for it can be charged directly to the law that was 
enacted in ’47 rather than to the service? 

Mr. Kizpay. At least a portion of it, and I think in these hearings 
we ought to find out what proportion of it is due to the law that we 
passed in 1947. 

Mr. Rivers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. I think the act which Mr. Kilday and Mr. Short 
\. Tote in the 80th Congress, the one under discussion, was contemplated 
I think in an era not of war, but of peace, for peacetime Navy. 

Mr. Kiipay. Well, that is the unfortunate situation that we have. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Kixpay. Before we ever got the act of ’47 in operation, we had 
to go into the emergency provisions of the act, and we haven’t had a 
chance to see what ’47 would do. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Really, that act hasn’t had the opportunity to operate 
under normal conditions. Therefore, I agree with Mr. Kilday, that 
this thing here is extremely timely because we have the emergency 
end of it now facing us, and it is obvious we have to do something 
about it. 

I was interested to see, Admiral, where you see very little needs to 
be done, or something to that effect. 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, I believe, Mr. Rivers, we have the 
flexibility under this law to live under it, honestly. 

One thing we do not propose is to go up to those full percentages 
regardless of the size of the Navy in temporary promotions. 

Ir. BLanpFrorp. May I say, Mr. Rivers, that is probably one of 
the things that is causing the difficulty, and that is the fact that while 
the services have kept their own brakes on, there isn’t a legislative 
brake on the Army and the Air Force and the legislative brakes that 
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are on the Navy are much too generous because you are dealing now 
with a Navy of seven officers. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. This was computed on the basis of 50,000. 

Mr. Rivers. 30,000. 

Commander WHEELER. Well, about 53,000. 

Mr. BLanpForpD. 53,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir; it was 53,000. 

Mr. Buanprorp. To go back to the old story, that as you increased 
the size of your service you don’t need to have those same high per- 
centages at the top. Thus, for example, today I think the Navy is 
authorized to have 532 admirals. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They only have 289, but legally they could have 
532 if they had the money, and if they didn’t have the Senate brake 
on it, if they didn’t have a lot of other things holding it down. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, the Navy is more conservative over the 
period of years than the other services. The Navy has been living 
under selective system longer than the other branches of the service. 

Admiral Hotioway. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rrvers. I know that, because everybody else knows it. They 
must do if I know it. I heard Mr. Vinson on the old Naval Affairs 
Committee refer time and time and time again to the selection of 
officers when he fathered it and sponsored it, and everything. 

I think what we said about the Navy living under this act really 
applies more to the other branches of the services. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Chairman, one other thing before we get into the 
details. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. The idea that when your total strength goes down that 
your flag officers should also go down can’t hold because if you have a 
cruiser division, let us say, and you have two cruisers and you have to 
have an admiral in command of the cruiser division—— 

Admiral Hottoway. You should. 

Mr. Kripay. As long as you have that cruiser division, you need 
an admiral. So your strength goes up, but your flag officers remain 
static. But when it goes down, the same is true. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Kilday, may I say in that respect: I think 
there is little disagreement with that one so far as the permanent 
promotions are concerned, and insofar as the career structure of the 
Officer Personnel Act is concerned. It is not unreasonable that a 
man should spend a certain length of time as an ensign, and then go 
on to junior grade and I propose to ask the Navy that, and I think 
they are already prepared to demonstrate what happens to an officer 
in a normal career pattern. 

I think, after the number of years that each person is required to 
serve in that grade is explained to the committee, that there isn’t a 
person in the committee or a person in the House will think that is 
unreasonable. 

Now, I am talking about the man who starts at the bottom and 

es right through a normal career. It is not unreasonable that they 
Rove e distribution that they have. That was established by the 
Officer Personnel Act, and from what I have been able to gather, that 
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is not being criticized. Where the criticism seems to come from is the 
fact that those same percentages when applied to a much larger num- 
ber of officers gives you a percentage that is greater than necessary. 

I have some questions, Mr. Chairman, I would like’ to ask the 
witness. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Any other questions of the committee at this time? 

All right, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Acmiral, you made a statement here which J 
think should be explained in great detail at the very beginning of 
these hearings. You referred to the Naval Personnel Act of 1916, in 
which you based the number of officers you could have upon your 
authorized enlisted strength. 

Then you said that this act also set up the proportion of officers to 
be in each grade as percentages of the total strength of officers in the 
line, or in each staff corps, as appropriate. 

Now, that is a very important and significant statement because 
the Davis amendment and these finite limitations that we have 
imposed in H. R. 2332 are based upon total number of personnel. 

Admiral Hottoway. Correct. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, when did you start—I mean, why did you 
go to this distribution of officers based upon total number of officers 
and not based upon total strength? 

Admiral Hottoway. I will let Commander Wheeler answer that, 
Mr. Blandford. 

Commander Warrier. We have not in the Navy gone to a system 
based on total number of officers. That was forced upon us in section 
634 of the 1953 Appropriations Act, and is continued in H. R. 2332, 
and we are living under it administratively. 

It conflicts with the law in the Officer Personnel Act, and with our 
administration in every particular. 

We use the unrestricted line officer who is the line officer in the 
chain of command, the seagoing officer, as the base. If you will permit 
me a little far-fetched description, maybe I can help it. 

The unrestricted line in this connection might be compared to the 
engine and the chassis of an automobile. With the engine and the 
chassis, this vehicle can proceed along the road. But it isn’t so 
comfortable to ride in. It doesn’t give you the safety. So you put a 
body around it; you put the windshield and all the other accessories. 

In our organization, the Staff Corps somewhat corresponds to the 
body, to the safety features, to the windshield and the windows. 
But the essential part for operating the Navy is the unrestricted line, 
the command organization. 

For that reason, all of our grade distribution has been tied to the 
unrestricted line. Our promotion flow rate has been established on 
the unrestricted line. And procedures such as the running-mate 
system for the Staff Corps have been introduced to bring them up for 
career purposes at the same rate of movement, as the unrestricted line. 

But in the case of the Staff Corps, let us take a surgeon—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think you misunderstood my question, Com- 
mander. 

Commander Wueer ter. am sorry. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What I was getting at was that in 1916 you 
established the principle of distributing your officers on the basis of 
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the total number of officers and now under the Davis amendment 
and even under H. R. 2332 we have departed from that and you are 
basing your distribution of grade on the. total strength. 

Now, that is wrong in principle. 

Admiral Hottoway. As far as we are concerned, that is wrong in 
principle. 

Mr. BianpForp. That is right. But I want to know why in 1916 
you distributed, if you know, or why you think that the system of 
distributing officers based on the total number of officers is a better 
system, instead of distributing it on your total strength. 

Commander Wuex.er. Oh, then I did not misunderstand your 

uestion. 
\ In 1916 we went to the distribution of officers based on the line 
requirements. The distribution of Staff Corps officers was entirely 
different from that of the unrestricted line, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Admiral, I think you understand what I mean. 

Admiral Hottoway. I understand your question. I hope I can 
answer it. 

In 1916 we used the total number of officers first of the line, with a 

centage of the enlisted strength. In other words, let us say we 
ad an enlisted strength of a half-million, or 500,000, and we were 
permitted 7 percent of line officers on that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. 

Admiral Hottoway. That came out with 35,000 line officers. 

Now, we did have the percentage we imposed upon that total of 
officers for purposes of distribution in grade, which was 1 percent 
admiral, 4 percent captains, 7 percent commanders, and so on. 

Now, ia 1947—and I will have to ask Commander Wheeler to check 
me on this—we changed the percentage of officer distribution within 
grade to insure less forced attrition. In other words, we decreased 
number of the subalterns and increased the number of the field 
officers. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Wasn’t that based on the principle—lI will answer 
my own question, in a Way: 

Wasn’t it based on the principle that your career officers, that is, 
the officer structure of the Navy, had to remain constant? 

Admiral Hotuoway. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. There might be times when you would have 
fewer enlisted personnel. There might be variation from year to 
year in the strength. 

Admiral Hotitoway. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But anyway, you ran the Navy, you had to 
have a certain number of officers. That is why your distribution 
was based upon your total number of officers. 

Admiral Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And not based upon your total strength. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

May I take it one step further? It will perhaps clarify the matter. 

As I remember, the Congress appropriated on an authorized en- 
listed strength of the Navy, rather than on the actual. That was 
before the war. To maintain the officer numbers fairly stable, that 
was done. 
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In other words, Congress might appropriate for only 400,000 en- 
listed but authorized 500,000. But we were permitted to base our 
officer strength upon a percentage of 500,000, the authorized enlisted. 

Mr. Kixipay. That goes back to your statement that a permanent 
man is hard to get rid of. 

Admiral Hotuoway. That is right, sir; a stable flow across there. 

Mr. Kitpay. He either has to die, be court-martialed, or something. 

Admiral Hottoway. Right, sir. 

Does that clarify it, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. I wanted the record to show wh you 
didn’t base this on the total distributioa—I mean, the distribution 
based upon total strengths. 

Now, the next question is on temporary promotions. 

en an officer fails of selection for temporary promotion and then 
he again fails for selection for temporary promotion, what effect does 
that have upon his career? 

Commander Wuexter. That varies with his grade. If he fails for 
temporary promotion to rear admiral two successive times, and has 
completed 30 years’ service, he is then retired upon the completion of 
the 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Take it all the way down, please. 

Commander Wuesnter. If he has not been considered by—if he has 
not failed twice for rear admiral, but completes 31 years’ service, he 
is also retired on the completion of that amount of service as though 
he had been twice failed. 

An officer considered for and failed twice for captain is retired after 
26 years’ service. Both conditions must be met: two failures and 
completion of 26 years of service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me interrupt right there: Supposing an officer 
has 24 years of service, and has twice failed of selection. Does he 
still remain eligible for selection to the temporary grade until he com- 
pletes his 26 years of service? 

Commander Wuerier. He does. He remains eligible as long as he 
is on the active list. 

Mr. BLanpForp. So that a man might have 3, 4, or possibly 5 
chances for promotion. 

Commander Wuesnxer. Prior to his departure. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Prior to the completion of the length of service 
which then compels him to retire. 

Commander Wuereter. That is correct. 

A lieutenant commander considered and twice failed of selection to 
commander, and having completed 20 years’ service, is retired. 

An officer of lesser grade twice failed is separated after the second 
failure of selection with severance pay computed at 2 months’ pay 
per year—to a maximum of 2 years’ pay based on his total amount 
of service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You don’t mean that a lieutenant today who 
fails twice of selection for the temporary lieutenant commander will 
be given severance pay? He is retained; is he not? 

Commander Wuerxrter. At the moment we are retaining him. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Those are the things that we want to get in the 
record. 
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Commander WuzE er. However, that can’t last indefinitely. We 
are retaining those officers now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I am getting at is that that accounts for 
the officers you have in these grades. 

Now, how many of those people, for example, have failed twice of 
selection, and ordinarily would be severed, but are being retained 
because you need them? 

Admiral Hottoway. Emergency. 

Commander Wuesver. If I may venture a guess, approximately 
300 lieutenants and a thousand junior lieutenants. 

Mr. Kripay. Suppose that man wants to get out, will you let 
him out? 

Commander WuHrr.er. At the moment we wouldn’t, unless he has 
severe hardship, sir. 

Mr. Krupay. He is in a pretty bad way, then; isn’t he? 

His career is gone, and he can’t get started in another one, 

Commander Waererter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Arznps. In other words, had it not been for the emergency, 
they would be out. 

ommander WHEELER. That is correct, Mr. Arends. 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, if I may interpolate, we are 
relaxing the resignation policy somewhat now to take care of the more 
difficult hardship cases in the young officer who is passed over. But 
it has been an emergency and the number of junior officers needed has 
been very great. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, these 300 lieutenants that have failed for 
selection to lieutenant commander and have the required time of 
years of service—is that 14 years? 

Commander Wuunxer. No; now they go out—any amount under 
20 that they happen to have. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, is it possible for those lieutenants, then, 
to be considered for promotion while they are in this retention period? 

Commander Wueevter. They are. All officers while retained or 
continued on active duty remain ‘rally eligible for selection by succes- 
sive boards. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So you haven’t taken away all of their opportunity 
for continuing their career, 

Commander That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Approximately 16 years; is that right? 

Commander Wuee ter. Up to 20 years for lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Gavin. I don’t understand you. Let him answer. 

_Commander Wuer.er. Up to 20 years for lieutenant commander, 
sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Oh; for lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. These officers who are frozen, how many of them 
are Academy graduates? 

Commander Wuesxer. I will check that for sure, sir, but I would 
guess that we have in the neighborhood of 100. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. One hundred. And is it not true that there are 
a lot of men who came out of ranks who find themselves frozen in this 
group of officers? 

Commander Wueuter. There are some there; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. In other words, they were chief petty officers or 
moved up to warrant and then commissioned? 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir; these include only those officers 
who are now permanent. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Permanent. 

Commander Wueeter. Regular officers. The ones in enlisted 
status still there by virtue of temporary commission may be reverted 
administratively. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, but they can’t get out. They can’t retire. 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir; they generally are not eligible to 
retire. 

Mr. Harpy. Even if they have a period of service long enough to 
retire, they are not permitted to retire; are they? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir; we have now instituted a program 
where those officers can take advantage of the fleet reserve provisions. 

Mr. Harpy. That is very recently. 

Commander WHEELER. That is a fairly recent action; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that today you might see a 2-striper 
or a 2%-striper out of the ranks, and yet he may be 35, 40, or 45 
years of age? 

Commander Wure.er. He may be, sir; quite likely is. 

Mr. Arenbs. Mr. Blandford, do you have anything else? 

Mr. Buianprorp. I don’t know whether you plan to get into the 
Temporary Promotion Act of 1941 in your presentation, but you 
might mention that you are not using it now, except up to the grade 
of lieutenant commander, I believe. 

Commander WHEELER. When we expanded so very rapidly at the 
commencement of World War II, the existing Officer Personnel Act 
was not sufficiently flexible to take care of that situation, and the 
Congress passed an act in July 1941—— 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Yes. 

Commander WuHee.er. That allowed promotions to be made in 
such manner as the Secretary of the Navy might deem necessary and 
in such numbers. 

When the Officer Personnel Act was passed in 1947, that emergency 
promotion legislation was not repealed. A proviso was inserted in 
the 1947 act stating that emergency legislation could not be used 
except in the case of some future emergency or war. 

Under the emergency declared with the Korean situation and be- 
cause of the fact that the Navy had to take their Reserve officers 
where they found them, and in large numbers in the lower grades, we 
requested permission of this committee and the Congress and au- 
thority was granted to suspend portions of the Officer Personnel Act 
of 1947 for the grades of lieutenant (junior grade) by Executive 
order, and the President issued such an Executive order allowing 
us to make promotions of lieutenants and junior lieutenants to higher 
grade under that emergency wartime act, and it is by that means that 
we are—by using that law—not forcing the lieutenants and the 
junior lieutenants failed of selection to go home. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, you are not improving their morale, 
either. If they are entitled to consideration and the time comes and 
they are justified and they are experienced and qualified, they feel, 
if that rank is coming to them, they ought to have it. It certainly 
doesn’t make them feel very sweet, i presume, in their jobs. 
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Although I am not so familiar with it as my colleagues here, I can 
readily recognize that these boys are not quite satisfied about that 
situation. 

Commander Wueeter. They are not, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. What are you going to do about it? 

Commander WHEELER. We believe in the Navy that as long as we 
were involuntary recalling Reserve officers from their homes and 
other businesses, it was not quite fair to not retain these career officers 
who were able to carry out their duties, even though somewhat 
unhappily. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that is what I can’t understand. Now, you got 
your Navy personnel and you call these Reserve officers. any of 
them are in the upper echelons, above the lieutenant commanders—I 
mean the junior—what is the lower echelon? 

Commander Junior lieutenant, 

Mr. Gavin. Junior grade. 

Commander WHEELER. Junior grade lieutenant. 

Mr. Gavin. They see somebody else move in and they feel they are: 
entitled to that spot, and here you call back some Reserve officers. 

Now, if you are relaxing—you just said a minute ago you were. 
relaxing on resignations. Well, here is the experienced, qualified 
a that were in the Navy and now you are calling in Reserve 
officers. 

I would rather hold these men that are on duty now, and are 
experienced and qualified, than to be calling in Reserve officers that 
might have gotten rusty over the years and use the personnel you 
have now, and advance them, rather than call anybody else back. 

I am merely giving you my viewpoint, not being so familiar with 
the subject, as I see it. 

Commander WureE er. The admiral, I think, would like to answer 
that, please. 

; Admiral Hotioway. Mr. Gavin, may I help with that a little bit, 
sir? 

When Korea came we couldn’t bring in just young Reserve officers 
from the bottom out of the NROTC line. We had to take advantage 
of established experience. So we did bring in a great many of the 
older Reserve officers. It is generally true, however, that by the first 
of November—lI believe that is the date—of 1953, almost every senior 
Reserve officer will be demobilized, except those who volunteer and are 
particularly anxious to remain on active duty. 

These things have to be faced, and as you know, we can’t accom- 
lish them all at once. From that time forward, we hope to conduct— 
am not talking about physicians and dentists because that is a special 

situation 

Mr. Gavin. No; I am not talking about that. 

Admiral Hottoway. Because this is a special situation, as you 
know. But from that time forward we hope to run the Navy, oper- 
ate it, with a normal flow in of short-term commissioned people plus 
Regulars from the bottom. i 

Mr. Gavin. Why do you have to wait until November, Admiral? 

Admiral Hottoway. Well, it just is a matter of administratively 
fazing them out, Mr. Gavin. It is as if I had to cut the Navy to 
500,000 today. It would be a chaotic demobilization. But if I could 
faze it over 12 months, for such matters as transportation and the 
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clerical personnel to demobilize, it could be done better. It is an 
administrative matter. I must just ask the committee to believe me 
on that, sir. 

That is the way it more or less has to be done. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ArEeNps. Mr. Van Zandt—are you through, Mr. Gavin? 

Mr. Gavin. Another thought: 

Now, these boys that graduate from the Naval Academy, after a 
certain number of wee are automatically advanced. Are they 
advanced now? Weil, they are held back. Well, what is their attitude 
toward being held back? After all, they are playing it according to the 
game and the rules say that after a certain period they are to be 
advanced and they are not—what do you tell those boys? 

We will say they are qualified now, and they are turning in a fine 
performance and they feel they are entitled to go forward. 

What do you tell them? You said you had 100 in that lower echelon | 
now. 

Admiral Hottoway. That we are not permitting to retire or draw 
their severance pay. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Admiral Hottoway. They have been passed over, about 100 of 
them. As the situation permits, they will be given their severance 
pay and retired, if they want it; separated if they want, in due course. 

here is a lot of hardship, Mr. Gavin, in this present emergency. 
There is no denying it. I would be other than candid not to admit it. 

Mr. Gavin. We made a big investment in giving them education 
and qualifying them to do this job. They don’t move on, and you give 
them an opportunity to retire. That doesn’t seem to me to be sound 
policy. I would think you want to retain those men to get approxi- 
mately 25 or 30 years of service, after the Government has educated 
them to the particular performance and place in our national defense 
program. 

Admiral Hottoway. Administratively, a man who is passed over, 
a regular officer who is held there at the grade of lieutenant for a long 
time, is a very bad professional. He is a poor professional situation. 
He is not an asset to the organization, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I know, but you have a road block in the upper echelon. 
You —_ bring these lower ranks forward. That is what I am talk- 
ing about. 

ese boys that are being held back ought to go ahead. I am try- 
ing to sit here and figure out how you are going to meet the road 
block you have in the upper echelon to give these boys that are in the 
lower grades an opportunity to move up who are entitled, and quali- 
fied to move up. 

Admiral Hotioway. Yes, sir; that is a problem we are joining with 
you on, sir. We are very interested in that, too. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is one of the main objectives of this hearing. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is the nub of the whole Personnel Pro- 
motion Act. That is the essence of it. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, are you calling any inactive volunteer 
officers to active duty now? r 

I am not referring to them as the new law provides—— q 
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Admiral Hotuoway. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Requires. I am thinking of the old designation. 

Admiral Hottoway. Some aviators, Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Some aviators? 

Admiral Hotitoway. Yes, sir; to get the people who can fly and do 
the job that has to be done we have to get people in the rank of 
lieutenant and lieutenant commander sometimes in limited numbers. 

Mr. d~y Zanvt. But you are calling no line officers in that 
ca 

A paloal Houioway. No; no straight line on aviation. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now you are calling up officers, active Reserve 
officers, officers who receive drill pay? 

Commander No involuntary. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Noninvoluntarily? 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir; we have a considerable number of 
people who volunteer for active duty. 

r. Van Zanpt. Now, this “plucking board” that applies to the 
top echelon, is it functioning now? 

Admiral Hottoway. The 5-year, 35 years, as you call it? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Yes. 

Admiral Hotutoway. Yes, sir; it is functioning. 

Mr. Van Zannpt, How many admirals a year does it retire? 

Admiral Hottoway. In the last Board-—lI just came under one— 
it came out about 25 percent of the group. 

Commander WHEELER. 33 percent. 

Admiral Hottoway. 33 percent, Commander Wheeler just told me. 
Phas ogee Zanpvt. Isn’t that an answer to my colleague here, Mr. 

avin? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is one of several answers. It is a means 
we are using to push the people who may slow down a little after they 
are 55 years old, and are seals not retained beyond 35 years’ service. 

Mr. Gavin. From where I sit, it would be a good answer if there 
were as many in the upper echelon as there are in the lower echelon. 

Mr. Arenps. You are not insinuating, are you, Admiral, that people 
slow down at 55? 

Admiral Hottoway. No; I am just 55 myself, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Let’s not get that out to our constituents. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr, Chairman, I have one additional shotgun 
question. 

Mr. ARENDs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
a as the Navy is concerned, of the Temporary Promotion Act 
of 1941? 

Admiral Hottoway. Will you take that, please, sir? 

Commander Wuee.er. The advantage of the Temporary Promo- 
tion Act of 1941 is that with any large-scale mobilization, the physical 
numbers of officers in the Navy is so great that trying to keep track 
of the occurrence of vacancies and to hold selection boards becomes 
almost impossible. It is necessary to go to some streamlined shortcut 
in administering officer personnel. 

The disadvantage is that there is practically no control. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Wait a minute.. Are you indicating that under 
the Temporary Promotion Act there isn’t any selection? 
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Commander WHEELER. There may not be selection the way the 
law is written. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But in effect you actually are selecting them. 

Commander WHEELER. The Navy has maintained administratively 
selection under that act, and we assured this committee when Publie 
Law 67 of the 82d was passed that we would continue to operate 
selection boards in the same manner as the Officer Personnel Act 
provided. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, why couldn’t you use the Officer Personnel 
Act instead of the Temporary Promotion Act? 

Commander Wueruer. There were 2 reasons why we—3 real 
reasons: (1) The large number of people in the junior grades with 
whom we had to deal made calculation of the vacancies very difficult. 

Second, we had to take our Reserve officers where we could get 
them, and they were all people with 5, 6, 7 to 10 years’ experience, 
and therefore they came in the grades of lieutenant and lieutenant 
commander. 

As a result of having so many lieutenants, we were about to exceed 
the grade limitation in the Officer Personnel Act in the grade of 
lieutenant. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes, but why couldn’t you have merely suspended 
the limitations contained in the Officer Personnel Act without putting 
into effect the Temporary Promotion Act? 

Commander WHEELER. We could have, but keeping track of the 
vacancy occurrence so that we could know when to promote the 
people was difficult, and we didn’t want to eliminate them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Doesn’t the temporary promotion act in effect 
permit you to promote ensigns and junior grades and lieutenants 
— than they could have been promoted under the Officer Personnel 

ct? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes; it could. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, doesn’t it? 

Commander WHeEtER. We are not doing so, except in the case of 
ensigns. The Officer Personnel Act, let me say here, does not apply 
to ensigns as far as the Navy is concerned, as far as selection is 
concerned. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is right; there is no selection of them. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But there is a miaimum-—— 

Admiral Hottoway. Three years’ service. 

Mr. BLanpForD. But there is a minimum required service period. 

Commander WaHExEiER. For permanent promotion, 3 years, and 
that goes back to the Officer Personnel Act of 1899. 

Mr. BuanpForp. How about temporary promotion of ensign to 
junior grade? 

Commander Wuezxer. There is no comment as regards promotion 
of ensigns, either temporary or permanently, in the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then there is no minimum required service that 
an ensign must serve to go to the temporary grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade)? 

Commander Wuereter. Not in the Officer Personnel Act; no. sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, it isn’t in anybody’s law, is it? 

Commander No. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. Commander, isn’t there a morale factor, too, that 
you employ in this temporary promotion? 

Commander Wuerr.er. Yes; to a bit, Mr. Van Zandt. The 
officers who are failed of selection under this temporary law we do not 
consider as having failed under the permanent provisions of the 
Officer Personnel Act, and therefore their career is not absolutely 
wrecked. 

They still have a chance upon their reconsideration. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Well, I am thinking of an officer who does an out- 
standing job, and who is given, we will say, a temporary promotion 
to meet conditions, and as you say, to escape this long period that is 
involved sometimes in administrative effort. 

Commander Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. He is given a temporary promotion. 

Commander Wueeter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. We will say as a commander. 

Doesn’t that help his morale and meets conditions locally? 

Commander Wuerxer. Well, if I understand you, I think your 
question verges on to what we call a spot promotion. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I know, but I am stay'ng away from spot pro- 
motion. 

Commander WHEELER. Excuse me. 

As far as the individual is concerned, he can hardly tell the differ- 
ence. He wears his appropriate number of stripes of the higher grade, 
and draws the pay. I don’t believe that as far as the individual is 
concerned he will notice the difference. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The answer actually to Mr. Van Zandt’s question 
is that there is none; for practical purposes, an outstanding officer, an 
outstanding junior grade will not be promoted to senior lieutenant 
any faster than a good junior grade. 

Commander Wure er. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For practical purposes, that is it. 

Commander WuHexter. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You don’t have any of this dipping down and 
picking up. 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. | think Congressman Van Zandt means instead 
of, say, an extra decoration, they give him a promotion to the next 
higher grade. 

Commander Warrier. We don’t offer those, sir, in the Navy. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. It is in some branches of the service. 

Commander Wueeter. I would rather not speak for the others, 
sir. They are here, if you don’t mind. 

Mr. BLanprorp. One advantage of the temporary promotion act 
is that there is no penalty for failure to be selected from ensign to 
lieutenant (junior grade), from (junior grade) to senior lieutenant, 
and from senior lieutenant to lieutenant commander. 

People who are on these boards or whose names are submitted to 
whatever kind of a system you want to call it, who are ‘not selected, 
are not considered to have failed of selection. 

Commander Wuee er. In the eyes of the permanent law; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that is not a mark against them; at least, for 
the purpose of the record it isn’t a mark against them. 
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Commander WHeEE.LeER. That is correct, sir. 
Mr. BuanpForp. Now, the disadvantage of being promoted under 
the temporary promotion act is in the event they are eventually 
retired for any variety of reasons they can only get retired in the 
highest grade they attained up to June 30, 1946; is it? 

Commander WuHeeter. Under that law; that is correet. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under that law. So that if anybody since that 
time has been promoted and for some reason other than disability 
retires, he must revert back to the highest grade he attained prior to 
June 30, 1946, for retirement purposes; is that correct? 

Commander Wueeter. Or under the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Or under the Officer Personnel Act. 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 

Mr. BuanpForp. So there are advantages and disadvantages to the 
use of the temporary promotion law. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, would the Navy want to keep the temporary 
promotion act, and if so, why? 

Commander Wureier. We most definitely need a law similar to 
that on the books, because at any time we reach a Navy omens 
strength approximating 100,000 the vacancy system becomes 
unwieldy as to become almost administratively impossible of Coline 

Other than that, for an emergency purpose, we could sadaaaae 
live without it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t want to belabor this point, but you told 
me there isn’t anything in the law with regard to promoting an ensign 
to a lieutenant (junior grade) as far as the temporary promotion is 
concerned. You can promote him or not, as you see fit. 

So the argument for the temporary promotion act doesn’t have any 
weight with respect to promoting him from ensign to junior grade. 

Commander Wuee ter. Well, perhaps I should tell you what we 
want to use this temporary law for right now: Promote ensigns to 
junior lieutenant after 18 months; to promote warrant officers from 
the lowest pay grade to the next highest pay grade after 3 years in 
place of after 6 years. 

We need this act for the promotion of Wave Reserve officers, 
and we have used this law for improving the treatment of some of 
our limited duty officers, former enlisted men, who held a higher 
temporary grade as permanent enlisted men but temporarily com- 
ae He officers, who preferred not to take their permanent status 
as regular officers, and accept a demotion. 

Those are the areas in which we feel we need to continue the tem- 
porary law as of this moment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But now your warrant officer problem would be 
solved if they would ever get the warrant officers bill up here. That 
is point one. 

Commander WuzeEter. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Point 2: Why are your Wave ae confined 
to the temporary promotion act of 1941, before they even had a Wave? 

Commander Wueeter. That is a little beside the pomt, but 
unfortunately in the Wave officers law, we apparently neglected to 
make much comment about the promotion of reserve Wave officers, 
and we are sort of left in the air on that. I would prefer, if you don’t 
mind, we make that as a separate study later. 
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Mr. BianpFrorp. The only reason I am bringing it up, Mr. Chair- 
man, is to show that inatend’ of dealing with 1 ow ou are, as far as 
the Navy and Marine Corps is concerned—and the Marine Corps 
has a much different proposition than the Navy—but you are dealing 
with 2 laws when you are dealing with the Navy, and the Marine 
Corps. You are dealing with the Denpecars Promotion Act, and you 
are dealing with the cer Personnel Act. I think at times it con- 
fuses the issue considerably. I wanted to at least familiarize the 
subcommittee with the fact that you have 2 laws insofar as the Navy 
and Marine Corps are concerned, and not just 1. 

I have nothing further. 

Mr. Corer. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ArEeNnps. Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Core. May I inquire why you find it necessary to promote 
ensigns to junior lieutenants in half the normal time that you have? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Cole, I am speaking now from my experi- 
ence of the last 2% years in the fleet. It is one of the best things that 
I have seen the Bureau of Personnel do, and the Congress, to permit 
the Bureau to do it. We are getting these young officers out there 
now where practically 70 percent of the ship’s complement of officers 
are junior grades and ensigns. The young gentlemen are playing 
way over their heads, taking great responsibility, because as we faze 
out these older Reserve officers and we still have a fleet with over 
500,000 men in it, the proportion of senior officers is very low, and 
the burdens aboard the ships must be carried by the young gentlemen. 

They can do their job better, really, if at the end of a year and a 
half they get that half stripe. They become senior watch officers, 
they take more responsibility. As division officers they have a little 
dignity added to their outer manifestation of rank and circumstance. 

Mr. Cour. Well, those same arguments would apply to normal 
times; wouldn’t they? 

Admiral Hotitoway. No, sir; they would not, because in normal 
times an ensign would be more or less a ‘‘make-e-learn” for 3 years. 
Now an ensign is out there playing way over his head inside of 6 
months, due to the dilution of the permanent officer structure. 

Mr. Cour. Is the major consideration for shortening the period of 
ensign’s service the need of junior lieutenants to relieve reservists 
who have been called and want to get out? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct, sir. Throughout the fleets 
teday, junior lieutenants are doing jobs that in normal peacetime we 
would be using seasoned officers for 2% stripes. That was one of the 
things that I received in the fleet with more enthusiasm than almost 
envio I have seen in the last few years, is that expediting the 
promotion of ensign to junior e in 18 months. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, that is what I had in mind when I said 
the morale factor. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir; I realize that, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Any more questions by the committee? 

If not, Admiral, would you care to present Admiral Smoot. 

Admiral Hottoway. I present Rear Admiral Smoot to the commit - 
tee, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Fine. 

Admiral Smoot, will you come forward? 

Do you have a prepared statement, Admiral Smoot? 
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Admiral Smoor. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but 
I have but one copy. Since it is very short, I'll read it. 

Mr. AreNnpDs. We will be pleased to listen to it. 

Go ahead and make any statement you care to verbally. 

Admiral Smoor. Thank you, sir. 

Gentlemen, historically, the Navy has operated with a number of 
flag officers which percentagewise, as related to the total number of 
officers on active duty has varied between nine-tenths of 1 percent and 
1.13 of 1 percent, 

It is true, and naval planning recognizes, that the relative proportion 
of flag officers required to operate Naval Establishment varies with 
the total size of the Navy. In general, requirements decrease rela- 
tively with the increase of total naval-officer strength. 

The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 in establishing the legal lunit of 
flag officers conceived such a number to represent those requirements 
which would produce fair and equitable career opportunity consistent 
with the needs of the service, but based on a naval establishment of 
minimum strength required in the national interest, and supportable 
by the national economy. 

Any departure from this career minimum such as that required in 
the present limited emergency results in a considerable decrease 
percentagewise in the number of flag officers require to the end that 
the legal limit prescribed by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 no 
longer applies. 

As an example, gentlemen, with the total number of officers on 
active duty today and applying the Officer Personnel Act legal limita- 
tions, the Navy could have some five hundred and thirty-odd flag 
officers on active duty. Such a number ‘s neither necessary nor 
desirable. 

The Senate Armed Services Committee has imposed a gentlemen’s 
aeeeee of top limit within whica the Navy has lived. Active-duty 
officers today in flag grade number 273. 

In the justification of such number, it is convenient to break down 
the flag officers on active duty into certain major utilization categories 
and a recapitulation of such breakdown contains information that I 
can cowl the individual members of the committee, or in a group, as 
you wish. 

The general categories that I have broken this down into are fleet 
tyre billets, continental United States shore billets, and overseas 

ore billets, and the fourth one: billets occupied by naval flag officers 
not strictly connected with naval work. 

In general in these categories it can be assumed that the fleet type 
billets are justified on operational and divisional commitments of the 
forces afloat. Thus to justify a type commander, for instance, it 
would be sufficient to indicate that he supervises and controls adminis- 
tratively and operationally so many units of a fleet or of his type. 

Other fleet-type billets, such as subordinate members of large fleet 
staffs, will be justified individually. 

Billets ashore in the continental United States and overseas will be 
justified by describing the duties of one flag officer occupying such a 

illet. A typical example, for instance, would be all of the district 
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a description of his duties and responsibilities justifying 
of them. 

Each individual billet in Washington and others will be justified. 

ee Admiral, would you speak just a little bit louder, 
ease 
: Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Billets filled by naval flag officers not discharging duties strictly 
associated with naval requirements will be justified on the basis that 
the joint agencies or international agencies concerned have been duly 
submitted as requisitions and those outside agencies have been justified 
and filled with the flag officer in accordance with those requests. 

Now for that part, gentlemen, most of those requisitions have 
come in under highly classified documentation and to justify them I 
am going to have to go to the agencies and commands concerned, and 
ask them to give an unclassified type of justification that we can use 
in this committee. 

There are a few such billets within this list that I have prepared 
for the committee, therefore, where flag officers so employed will be 
justified later. 

Mr. Miuuer. Percentagewise, about how many of those are there, 
Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. In other than naval billets? 

Mr. Miter. That are in this classified category? 

Admiral Smoor. I have a total of about 35, sir, out of 273. 

Mr. Cots. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Cote. Percentagewise, of the entire group of flag officers, 
9 aerate 9 are those engaged in allied activities and not directly 
related? 

Admiral SmMoor. Well, in allied activities 

Mr. Coxe. Can you give us the numbers? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Cote. You have a total of 273 admirals? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes.” 

Mr. Coxe. And of those 273, how many are engaged in allied work? 

Admiral Smoor. I would have to break that down in actual allied 
work. This 33 that I have here includes the Joint Staff, Secretary 
of Defense activities, NATO, and Foreign Military Assistance groups. 
Then there are additional Joint Staffs in the field such as the new 
CINCEUR command, that is, Commander in Chief, European Area, 
Commander in Chief, Far East, and those types of billets. 

I have each one of those listed, and can give you them by numbers. 

Mr. Cote. Well, that would be roughly 10 percent of your flag 
strength is engaged in not direct naval activities; is that right? 

Admiral SMoor. Roughly 10 percent would be right; yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Mr. Cheirinan, may I ask one question, please? 

Mr. ArEeNDs. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In December 31, I think it was, 1952, you had 289 
flag officers on active duty. ! 

ow you have 273. What happened to those 16 flag officers? 

Admiral Smoor. Those are retired officers on active duty which I 
propose to take up separately, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, actually, then, we have—— 

Admiral Smoor. A total of 289. 
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Mr. Branprorp. Then 289 is your total figure, Mr. Cole. 
Mr. Patrerson. Instead of 273. 
Admiral Smoor. These are active-duty officers I am talking about 
at the moment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well——- 

Admiral Smoor. I should have made that clear. J am sorry I did 
not. 

For the committee’s convenience, I have prepared two lists of flag 
officers. The first is arranged in order of seniority, with their age, 
= length of service, their permanent grade, and their temporary. 

ade. 
enThe second list is broken down in accordance with the utilization 
breakdown I had given to you before, with their billets and the 
justification for that. 

I think it important at this time, now, because of the first list which 
will show flag officers in the rank of admirals, temporary, and vice 
admirals with a permanent rank of rear admirals, which will show rear 
admirals in the rank of captain, to describe very carefully to the com- 
mittee this temporary promotion system. We use the word ‘‘tem- 
porary”’ loosely in some effects, and | am sure that in our presentations 
to committees they get considerably confused. 

And I would like to make this clear at the moment: 

Our temporary promotions are not commissions received as a result 
of a spot to a next senior grade. It is convenient to describe this 
promotion system in the temporary grades by referring to a small 
chart which I have prepared here, and I think it large enough that 
with the diagram shown here I can explain it. 

A complete lineal list of officers on active duty in the Navy could 
be represented by such a length of a line here. You will note there 
are three colors. The red on your left is the permanent career officer 
of the Navy. The green is the rotating group whom we have had to 
use for the commanded portion of the Navy in this emergency. The 
pe are officers serving in one grade higher than their permanent 
grade. 

Now, to explain our promotion system for this temporary com- 
mission, an officer serving in this grade here reaches the promotion 

tem whether he be a temporary type of officer, a rotating officer 
that is not a career officer, or a career officer, and upon selection by a 
selection board and approval and confirmation by the Senate, he 
receives a temporary commission and assumes the rank and puts on 
the stripes of the next higher grade. This temporary commission, 
then, he retains, until such time through the years and the months 
that they proceed, that he proceeds up lineally in that rank to the 

int where the proportion in the career part of the Navy to the total 

avy is the same in that rank, and then he simply exchanges his 
eapennry commission for a permanent one in that grade. 

: BianpForp. May I interrupt, Admiral, and ask one question 
there? 

When you talk about your rotating officers, you are referring to 
Reserve officers? 

Admiral Smoor. I am referring to Reserve officers on active duty 
and our ex-enlisted men who have revokable commissions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is better to use that revokable commission, I 
think, rather than even to use the word ‘“‘temporary.”’ 
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iral SMoor. I am trying to avoid that explicitly. 

r. BLanprorp. Are these Reserves on active duty getting tempo- 
— promotions? 

dmiral SMoor. They get permanent promotions. Reserves get-—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point. I know you are trying to ex- 
plain that they are going along with the line in the temporary pro- 
motion. 

Admiral Smoor. They are. 

Mr. BuianpForD. But for the purposes of a Reserve, that is a per- 
manent promotion. 

Admiral Smoot. That is a permanent promotion; yes, sir. 

Admiral Hottoway. May | interpolate fora moment? I think we 
we had to get special legislation to give the Reserves temporary promo- 
tions just like the a 

Commander WaHeEEteEr. Yes, sir; in all es. They are handled 
exactly the same. And when the regular officer who is next junior the 
Reserve officer gets his permanent status, then the Reserve officer’s 
temporary promotion is considered as permanent. 

r. Buanprorp. When that Reserve officer goes off active duty, 
isn’t that temporary promotion immediately converted to a permanent. 
promotion? 

Commander Wueeter. Only under the Temporary Act of 1941. 
Not a promotion under the act of 1947. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, let me get this straight, then, because this 
will probably come up again: 

These Reserve officers in the Navy who, say, are promoted to the 
temporary commander, and then go home—— 

Commander Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And they have a permanent Reserve commission 
as a lieutenant commander—— 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And if they were recalled again, would be re- 
called as lieutenant commanders in their permanent grade—not that 
that is going to enter into, but they have a permanent leiutenant 
commander’s grade, and they will not get that certificate signed by 
the Secretary of the Navy telling them that they are now holding the 
grade of commander, until their running mate has been promoted to 
permanent commander? 

Commander Wueerter. When the regular Navy officer of the 
same seniority gets his permanent, then the Reserve officer, whether 
he is on active or inactive duty, will get a new commission saying that 
his advancement is likewise permanent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. am sorry. I didn’t mean to interrupt 
you, Admiral. I wanted to get that straight. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Might I see if I could understand this temporary 
business a little bit better? 

The temporary promotion eventually becomes a permanent promo- 
tion with respect to a regular; is that right, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, what has to happen for that to become perma-. 
nent? Now what is the period of time or what are the criteria? 
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Admiral Smoor. The criteria is simply that he has served sufficient 
time in grade to have, with attrition out at the top by promotion, 
death, reached a point with lineal position in that grade where the 
rages of the two are equivalent. 

ow, the reason for that 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, at the time he gets the temporary 
promotion he has not served sufficient time in his permanent grade 
to be eligible for a permanent promotion; is that right? 

Admiral Smoot. Let me make thav clear, sir: 

If the Navy were reduced to a permanent career size, he would have 
been selec and promoted and received a permanent promotion 

ight there. But because we have additional officers in every grade 
who are not permanent career officers, we give him a temporary 
commission, to this end, that if tomorrow the emergency ceased and 
we were to be reduced to our permanent career size by removing all 
of these excess officers that we require now, we would then have in 
permanent grade an equitable career structure provided by law, and 
those officers, if necessary, serving with a temporary commission in 
the next higher grade, would revert to their permanent grade to pro- 
duce that structure. 

Now, that is necessary in order to take care of this flexibility that 
we need in the expanded Navy. 

Mr. Harpy. I can see how this temporary promotion would help 
you to avoid an imposition if you had to restrict the size or the number 
of officers on active duty, but I can’t quite understand just how, 
assuming a continuation of your present level—just assume that for 
the sake of trying to get me to understand it or help me to understand : 

How long does it normally take for that temporary promotion to 
become permanent? 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, half the time in his grade. Two years, 3 
years, depending upon the expanded size of the Navy and the relation 
of the total number of career officers to that expanded size. 

Mr. Harpy. I give up, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. ArEenpDs. Don’t do that. 

Go ahead, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiipay. I didn’t want to pursue that any further, unless 
somebody else does. 

Mr. ArENnpDs. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bartss. I was going to say it also depends upon his grade. 

Admiral Smoor. It is different in each grade; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. But carrying on Mr. Hardy’s comment, you say a 
man usually serves or does serve, in fact, the required amount of 
time to get a temporary promotion that is ordinarily required for a 
permanent before he gets that temporary promotion? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Isn’t it also true a good many do not serve that time? 

Admiral Smoor. Not now; no, sir. They get a temporary com- 
mission first. 

Mr. Bates. Now, how long has that been in effect, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Since 1947, sir. 

In other words, we divide the officers up into two pies. That is 
what we do. There is one pie which is the whole Navy, all officers 
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on active duty. ‘That is divided into the grade structure in accordance 
with law, and lesser determined numbers of each grade. Promotions 
annually, after the computation, oceur in accordance with that par-' 
ticular section of the Navy, but within that there is a smaller career 
group. That other piece of pie is also divided wp in accordance with 
aw. So the career component of the Navy get their permanent 
promotions in accordance with the distribution required by law. 

Maybe I might make it elear if I say this: | 

When an officer is promoted to the next grade, and receives a 
temporary promotion, he has for all intents and purposes satisfied 
the selectivity and the fact that he can discharge those duties and a 
next senior officer, and his exchange of temporary to permanent com- 
mission is simply a matter of time in grade, so our structure can 
remain constant and equitable. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean he has already served the required time 
in grade to be eligible? 

Admiral Smoor. He has. 

Mr. Bartzs. That is not true in the case of a j. g., an ensign getting 
promoted to j. g. 

Admiral Smoor. An ensign getting promoted to j. g—— 

Mr. Barrs. That is an exception. 

Admiral Smoot. That is done purely on time. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Patterson. 

Mr. Parrerson. I have been trying to follow this, Admiral, on this 
inactive duty situation. 

For instance, now, a regular lieutenant commander in a temporary 
grade, and a Reserve lieutenant commander also holding a temporary 
, ey The lieutenant commander who is a Reserve goes on inactive 

uty. The moment he goes in inactive duty, he automatically goes 
into te next status of a permanent officer within that grade; is that 
correct! 

Commander WHEELER. No; not necessarily, sir. 

Mr. Parrsrson. Well, he is still in a temporary grade when he is 
on inactive duty? 

Commander That is right, sir. May I help this? May 
I use you as an example, please, sir? 

Mr. Bares. A lot of people do, for good or bad. 

Commander Wurnier. Mr. Bates has only recently been selected 
for promotion to the grade of commander in the Naval Reserve. 
When he accepts that promotion, he will be a temporary commander 
in the Naval Reserve. When his running mate in the Regular Navy, 
a career officer, who was promoted to temporary commander at the 
same time, becomes a permanent commander, then Mr. Bates will 
be notified that he is, and sent a commission as a permanent com- 
mander in the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Patrrrson. I misunderstood the admiral along the line some 
place here. I understood him to say that once a Reserve officer goes 
on the Inactive Reserve list, that he has a permanent rank in the 
rank that he goes out of; is that correct? 

Commander WHEELER. That complicates it, sir, under the other 
law that Mr. Blandford spoke of. 

Mr. Parrerson. Allright. Stop there just a moment, Commander. 

Commander Wuezter. All right. 
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Mr. Parrerson. I want to ask another question. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Now, assuming this lieutenant commander goes 
on inactive duty and a month later comes back to active duty. 

Commander Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. He is a permanent officer in that particular grade. 
Therefore, he is senior, is he, to a regular? 

Commander Wueeter. That is a problem that has worried us, and 
we don’t know the answer too well, ourselves, and that is why we 
asked the Secretary and under the new Reserve bill have changed that. 

But as you say, under the promotions under Public Law 188 of the 
77th Congress, a Reserve officer who goes into inactive duty: his 
=n status is confirmed as permanent immediately. 

r. Parrerson. Now, I will take as an example Captain Van 
Zandt. The moment he went on mactive duty as a captain—we will 
assume hypothetically he was on a temporary promotion. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. That promotion immediately became permanent 
the day he stepped on inactive duty. 

Commander Wuezter. That is right. 

Mr. Parrsrson. Now, if be goes back on active duty tomorrow, 
he automatically will pick up his seniority and extra numbers. 

Commander Wuzeter. No, sir; he will not pick up extra numbers. 
He will be a captain, but he will sort of stand still at the bottom of 
the captain’s list until the other people march up, and when they get 
- the place where he fitted, he will fall in and continue to progress, 

e gets 

Mr. Parrerson. He becomes permanent the moment he goes on 
inactive duty. 

Commander Wueeter. Right. 

Mr. Patrerson. The fellows who are still in the service who are 
regular career officers are still temporary, and he comes back to duty. 
Therefore he is a permanent officer within that grade. Therefore, in 
my estimation and in accordance with law, I think it was 188——— 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Of the 77th 

Commander Wuneter. Of the 77th Congress; yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. He automatically becomes a senior officer, and a 
senior officer within that grade. 

Mr. Butanprorp. No; maybe I can correct that. He doesn’t be- 
come senior. 

Mr. Parrerson. He is permanent. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is “machts nicht aus.’ It makes no differ- 
ence whether he is temporary or permanent. 

If he comes back on active duty and he has a permanent Reserve 
commission as a commander and he goes to work for another com- 
mander who is a temporary commander, the date of rank will deter- 
mine the seniority between the two, and that senior commander will 
be the one whose date of rank goes back furthest. 

Mr. Parrerson. There is one more move within that particular 
grade. Now, assume that he goes to work for the admiral. Again we 
are back to Mr. Van Zandt. And he is coming back as a permanent 
captain now, mind you. 

Commander Wueeter. That is correct. 
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Mr. BLANDFoRD. 

Mr. Patrerson. al therefore looks him over and ee likes 
the particular work Mr. Van Zandt does. He can then recommend 
him immediately for another promotion—— 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. No, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Why not? 

Mr. Buanprorb. Because they don’t have spot promotions. 

Commander Wuerxnter. That is especially taken care of, sir, and 
the precedence—— 

r. Parrerson. Why can’t it be done? He is a permanent officer 
within that grade. 

Commander Wuee.er. He is a permanent officer, but he is an 
officer without final standing in there, precedence in that. 

Mr. Parrerson. You are no good, Van Zandt. 

Commander Wueever. No; he is permanent captain but he stays 
at the foot of the ca —_— s list until the other people with whom he 
ranked move up and become permanent, and then he picks up his 
status and will then continue to move with them. 

Mr. Parrerson. But the point 1 am trying to make, Commander, 
is this: 

_ He is permanent. Why can’t he be promoted again from that 
grade that he is a permanent officer in? 

Commander Wureter. The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 also 
specifically excludes people from further advancement on active duty 
in this peculiar status. Forgive me, sir. 
~ Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, can I confuse this situation that I 
don’t understand a little more? 

Mr. Arenps. If you can confuse it much more, go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. You certainly have it muddied up now. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand, Admiral, that all of this confusion 
that we have been talking about ‘does not apply to the officer holding 
the temporary rank who came up from the enlisted rank? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. The officer holding the temporary 
rank—and let us call that revokable commission —-— 

Mr. Harpy. So that poor devil could never hold a permanent rank. 

Admiral SmMoor. Not under the present law, unless he transfers to 
= - the career opportunity channels we have open to him today — 

Mr. Harpy. Even though he may have served in a temporary com- 
mission for as much as half of his total service, maybe 10, 15 years, 
when he retires he still has to retire in the fleet reserve. 

Admiral Smoor. In the fleet reserve, but he does get his rank in 
the fleet reserve, sir, upon retirement. 

Mr. Harpy. It doesn’t do him very much good. He doesn’t get 


‘Adrairal Smoor. He gets the pay after 30 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point. Mr. Hardy, you raised a good 
point there. These temporary officers—these revokable officers, I 
think if we use that phrase we won’t add too much more confusion, 
can’t count this as commissioned officer service for purposes of retirin 
as an officer upon the completion of 20 years of service, 10 of whic 

been commissioned service. 

In other words, when they go out they must revert to their enlisted 
status, go into the fleet reserve, say after 20 — Thea poe must 


stay in the fleet reserve and draw the retainer pay of the fleet reserve 
until they have completed 30 years of service. Then they are ad- 
vanced on the retired list to the highest officer grade satisfactorily 
— up to June 30, 1946, and they start drawing the pay of that 
rank. 

Is that correct? 

Commander WHEELER. Those were confirmed under the 1947 act, 
and they may retire under such higher grade as they receive. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is a different proposition. Well, that would 
be true for the Navy; yes. 

Mr. Kivtpay. Gentlemen, we have gotten awfully far away from 
the billets of flag officers. 

Admiral Smoor. I brought this up merely to point out the difference 
between the rear admiral’s status in permanent and temporary grade, 
sir. 

There is one other point: We have admirals who are permanent 
rear admirals serving in higher grades, of vice admiral and admiral. 
Those are designations for the billet that they hold and upon removal 
from that billet they revert to their permanent rank, unless they go 
into another billet requiring that same rank. 

Mr. Kixipay. But that higher rank is statutory; is it not? 

Admiral Smoor. It is statutory. It is appointive rank, confirmed 
by the Senate, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. I mean it is statutory. He is JAG or he is 
something, that requires the rank. 

Admiral Smoor. Chief of Naval Personnel, Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Admiral Smoot. Or he is the commander of a fleet. While he is 
occupying those billets he has that rank. And that is what his 
appointment says. 

Ar. Krzpay. There is nothing new in that in the Navy? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. In the Army, the Chief of Staff is always a major 
general, even though he may have been a colonel. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. I would like to direct a question to Admiral Holloway. 
Who selects the selection boards? 

Admiral Hotitoway. I believe Admiral Smoot knows that better 
than I do. But I know only in general that the selection board is 
selected by the Chief of Naval Operations, the Vice Chief 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t hear you, Admiral. 

Admiral Hottoway. The Chief of Naval Operations, the Vice Chief 
of Naval Operations, and the Chief of the Naval Reserve. 

In consultation, the three of them look over the list of flag officers 
to be sure that none of them are repeaters, have served on a previous 
board immediately previous, note their availability, and draw up a 
list of nine. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And their seniority, too. 
Admiral Hottoway. And the seniority; yes, sir. 
Is that correct, Admiral Smoot? 
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Admiral Smoot. That is correct. 

Mr. Arzunps. Admiral, with the permission of you gentlemen who 
were such fine witnesses this morning to the committee, I think we will 
recess the committee now. We have to go to the floor. We will 
recess the committee until 10 o’clock, Monday morning. 

Admiral Yes, sir. 

We will be ready. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
Monday, March 9, 1953.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


MONDAY, MARCH 9, 1953 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvuBcoMMITTEE No. 2 oF THE COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 2 


Tashington, D. C. 
(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Leon H. Gavin, 
vice chairman, presiding.) 
bay Gavin (presiding). All right. The committee will come to 
order. 
Admiral Smoor. I think we are ready to proceed. 


TESTIMONY OF REAR ADM. R. N. SMOOT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
PERSONNEL CONTROL—Resumed 


Admiral Smoor. Good morning, gentlemen. 
{ If I may, Mr. Chairman, I will proceed with the justification of 
the admirals. I have provided oan of the members with a list of 
the flag officers as they existed on the 28th of February in the billets 
they occupied, with their name, their permanent rank, temporary 
rank, their age and the years of service. 

I have with me in addition to those lists—and I will follow the 
order of the fleet type billets first, taking each name, describing the 
type of duty. 

f there are any particular billets that the committee feels is justified 
on its long establishment, I needn’t read the duties, at their pleasure. 

Mr. Gavin. All right; proceed. 

Admiral Smoot. Commander in Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, and 
Supreme Commander Atlantic Fleet, is Admiral McCormick, a full 
admiral. I have his responsibilities and duties listed here. 

The same with Commander in Chief, Pacific Fleet, Admiral Radford. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any such thing as CINCPOA any 
more; do you? 

Admiral Smoot. No, sir; that went out at the end of the war, sir. 

The commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, has in addition, however, 
the duties of Deputy High Commissioner of the Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands. To that extent, he took over CINCPOA. In that, he 
acts on behalf of the High Commissioner of the trust territories. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Chairman. 

Where you going to give a little explanation of the trust territory 
for the record so it will be available on the floor? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. He acts in behalf of the High Commis- 
sioner of the Trust Territory, the Pacific Islands, in the active adminis- 
tration of the trust territory under executive order 9875, of July 18, 
1949. Thus his executive assistant, he has full responsibility for the 
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prosecution of governmental functions in certain departments. Those 
include administration of the field territories, the social and scientific 
affairs, the economics and political affairs, finance and supply, public 
works, public health and education of these trust territories. 

Mr. Rivers. Other than Manus and Guadalcanal and all those 
islands we turned back to the Australians, what do we have? 

The Carolinas, Gilberts, Marshalls, and what else? 

Mr. Marianas. 

Admiral Smoor. Marianas; that-is correct, sir. 

In general the duties of the commander in chief of a large fleet, in 
the Atlantic and Pacific: There is the responsibility of organizing, 
ergy + and training for flexibility, mobility, and the bighest com- 

at effectiveness consistent with normal assigned missions, and 
executing the existing conditions. 

He is responsible for maintaining the combat readiness for the 
operation and extension of such operations, and expanding the forces 
including those assigned for logistic support. 

In the Atlantic, he supports the Caribbean, the eastern Atlantic, 
the Mediterranean, European and strategic air commanders in their 
missions. He supports the eastern air defense force commander in 
his assigned mission; the preparation to protect shi ping and direct 
major shipping routing and convoy movements erithin the Atlantic; 
to coordinate routing and control of Shipping between the Atlantic 
and contiguous theater commanders. He makes available vessels 
and facilities for training Reserve personnel, midshipmen, cadets, 
further peacetime training of ships and personnel of the Coast Guard. 
He conducts training in amphibious warfare for United States military 
forces as directed; operates to alleviate domestic emergencies; and he 
has as an additional duty the United States representative of North 
Atlantic Treaty Stoned and Planning Group of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. 

The commander in chief in addition to those —s duties pro- 
vides logistic support. for naval forces employed in the Far East 
toward the United States, including the overseas possessions and 
dependencies, against attack from the Pacific area. 

™ the Far East, and the Alaskan area, the strategic air commanders 
in their missions as directed. As High Commissioner of the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands he administers the government of 
the Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands in accordance with trustee- 
— ¢ agreement concluded between the United States and the United 

ations. 

On the staff of the CincLant is the chief of staff whose duties are 
generally as follows: 

Under the commanders in chief, he is responsible for the supervision 
and the coordination of the work of the staff and must be kept mnformed 
at all times in all manners pertaining to that work. He is the senior 
personal aid to his commander. 

He is responsible for the execution of the policies of the commander 
in chief, and consults with and advises him in the formulation of 
policies. He is authorized to act for the commander in chief in 
matters of administration and policy as specifically authorized by the 
commander in chief, 

In the case of the temporary incapacity or absence of the com- 
mander in chief, he acts in his stead. 
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This will take care of the chief of staff, commander in chief, Atlantic 
Fleet and the chief of staff, commander in chief, of the Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. Kiipay. That is Switzer and Warder. 

Admiral Smoor. That is Switzer and Phillips. 

Mr. Kiupay. May I ask, Admiral, if it is customary in an important 
command like this, commanded by an admiral, that his chief of staff 
be a rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. It has always been that a fleet commander of this 
size has a rear admiral as his chief of staff; 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, one other thing: 

These additional duties, such as you described, the trust territory 
and all that: Is that distributed through the regular staff, I man, the 
performance of those duties? 

Admiral Smoor. It is not, sir. We will find, as I go down here, he 
will have an additional deputy chief of staff for plans and operations 
on the joint staff for these operations, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Well, from the number of duties you outlined, I 
should imagine that he would need a pretty high-ranking, capable man 
to handle all that. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir; he does. He has an additional staff 
called the joint staff, that I will explain as I come along, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, Warder works 

Admiral Smoor. Well, Warder is the deputy chief of staff and 
deputy chief of staff for plans and operations for commander in chief, 
Atlantic Fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. He is the only one who is a permanent captain; isn’t 
he, in those two commands? 

Admiral Smoor. He is one of the junior admirals, and is a perma- 
nent captain; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Any further questions on those billets? 

If not, proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Suaon: You wish an explanation of these deputy chiefs of 
staff for CincLant and CincPac? 

Mr. Gavin. I think we should have them for the record; yes, sir. 
_ Smoor. That would take care of Warder on the Atlantic 

eet. 

In the temporary absence of the chief of staff, the deputy chief of 
staff acts in his stead, and he performs such additional duties as may 
be directed by the chief of staff. But his main duties: It is the most 
important part of any large staff organization to coordinate and work 
the assistant chiefs of staff under him, which include his training, 
operation, planning, logistics. All of the major functions of the fleet 
are headed by a senior captain who must have the experience of a 
fleet organization, planning ashore, strategic ability, and over them to 
coordinate their work must be a rear admiral in this most important 
work of plans and operations of a major staff of this size. 

Mr. Miuuer. Why is there not one in the Pacific? A deputy chief 
of staff in the Pacific? 

Admiral Smoor. I didn’t understand the question, sir. 

Mr. Mier. I see you haven’t a deputy chief of staff in the Pacific 
shown here. Only one in the Atlantic. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason for that is they have a sitdown war over 
there, and they haven’t that many plans that can’t be handled from 
Washington. 
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Mr. Krupay. Apparently he is not an admiral. 

_ Admiral Smoor. It has not been so set up there. Their work is 
divided a little differently in the Pacific, in that he has a considerable 
field command in far places that he puts under representatives. 

_ Mr. Kitpay. Of course, you only have Clark out there; Jocko 
Clark. Who else have you out there? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, the first and the second fleet commands. 

Mr. Kiupay. First and second. There are three of them. 

Admiral Smoor. Commander, Naval Forces, Far East. He has 
considerable help in his work in the Pacific, under major commanders 
that the Atlantic Fleet commander—— 

‘Mr. Kiupay. He has three out there. 

Admiral Smoot. On the staff of CinCPac, in addition to the chief of 
staff, is a flag officer in the Medical Corps who is called a fleet medical 

cer. 

Mr. Neuson. Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral, why do you have a fleet medical officer in the Pacific and 
none in the Atlantic? ' 

Admiral Smoor. I tried to get that question answered because I 
knew you were going to ask me that, by sending a dispatch to them 
and getting their organization as to why that was different. I talked 
to the chief of staff to CinCLant, and asked why he didn’t have a 
medical officer on his staff as the fleet surgeon. One of the reasons is 
that there is a fleet medical officer attached to the service force 
Atlantic Fleet, who is right with CinCLant, and there is a medical 
officer with commander, eastern sea frontier, and the combination of 
those two jobs being close together can take care of the fleet surgeon 
needs on CinCLant’s staff, whereas CinCPac is alone at Pearl Harbor 
and need the administration of medical matters close to the staff 
and within it. 

Mr. Barss. He is actually stationed at Pearl Harbor ashore. 

Admiral Smoor. He is with the staff ashore in Pearl Harbor. All 
medical matters in the fleet and in the trust territories are under his 
aegis, and he acts as af adviser to CinCPac in this capacity. 

r. Miuumr. I will say, too, Admiral, that the saul. problems 
in the trust territory are great. 

Admiral Smoor. Very great; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Much greater, in the fighting of tropical diseases, and 
the things they are studying out there are much greater than they are, 
comparably, in the Atlantic. 

Admiral Smoor. Quite so. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares, Admiral, excepting for Navy—lI have looked over this 
list here—there doesn’t appear to me to be anything particularly new 
that you haven’t had for a long period of time, in this list here. 

What do you have in this list here that is actually new? You have 
ComHunter-Killer Lant. What is that? Is that a new one? 

Admiral Smoor. That is a new one. That is right. Most of these 
have been organized for many years under the fleet organization. 
But I was proceeding individually with each officer, if that is the 
pleasure of the committee. 

Mr. Gavin: You expect to generalize as you proceed on these 
various billets? 
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Admiral Smoor. I will generalize on various billets of the type; 
es, sir. 
* Mr. Rivers. May I ask him a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gavin Mr. Rivers. 

Bs. Rivers. Admiral, isn’t your service forces billet something 
new? 

Admiral Smoor. Service force billet was developed during the war, 
when the importance of logistics began to be important, very important. 

Mr. Rivers. But you have retained it after the war; haven’t you? 

Admiral Smoot. We have retained it. It has been necessary to 
retain it; yes, sir. They have many, many ships under their command, 
to support the operations of the fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a logistical setup? 

Admiral Smoor. A logistic setup. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Admiral, you say these billets have been established 
for a good many years? 

Admiral Smoot. Most of the organizational billets have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Newson. Have they always carried the same rank, sir? 

Admiral Smoor. As far as I can remember, wherever there is an 
admiral here listed as such, they have carried the same rank. 

Mr. Ne son. In the billets listed? 

Admiral Smoor. In the billet organization; yes, sir, that is right. 

Now, there are some new ones, such as Huktant. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that he go over the 
billets that have been added to the regular organization. 

Mr. Gavin. I think the chairman wanted him to proceed—— 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Another thing, Mr. Chairman, is: I think the 
question should be asked as to why in some cases there are now vice 
admirals commanding where in other cases there were rear admirals, 
and explain if there is a difference. 

In other words, if historically you have had rear admirals and now 
you have vice admirals, the justification for that. 

Admiral Smoor. Perhaps that might be the case in the First Fleet, 
Second Fleet, Fifth Fleet. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I have in mind. All of your fleets, 
now. 

For example, what is the size of the Seventh Fleet, Admiral? 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Chairman—excuse me, will you? 

I would suggest that we put this list in the record as is, and that 
anything that is new or different or higher grade be briefly explained 
and then we go on with the others. 

Mr. Gavin. I think that is satisfactory. 

Mr. Bares. If we don’t, we will never get through, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Smoor. That is right. 

Mr. Kiupay. There is no point in all this detail of what the com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet does, or Pacific Fleet, unless there is 
something that has been added. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Put this in, and then explain those things which are 
of higher rank or additional duty or things of that kind. 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s proceed on that basis. 
Admiral Smoor. I will be glad to proceed in that way. 
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Perhaps, then, the fleet commands justifying the vice admiral might 


be the first thi 
Mr. Kiupay. 
Mr. Gavin. 


Yes. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Fleet-type billets 


t is understood this is in the record. 


Years’ 
Billet Incumbent Age serv 
McCormick ...| Admiral_......| Rear admiral..| 57 38 
Staff, CincLant: 
Operations. 
Staff, CinC Pac: 
Medical R G0... S a) 57 30 
Cdr, Second Fleet. Stump. 58 36 
& wie _...| MeMahon Rear admiral 55 34 
Staff N do........_| Captain... 48 28 
commands: 
ic. 
Cdr, Hopwood... do... 54 34 
COM allaghan____. Vice admiral. do. 35 
Snacke nberg.. “Rear do..... 53 33 
Com MineLant.-. Watkins______ do..... 54 31 
Wilson... Rear admiral_.| Captain 50 29 
ComDesLant 54 34 
32 
ComPhibTra Pac. ...... 52 30 
Rearadmiral..| 56 34 
C/8 Gouin -| 52 29 
Force Material J.B. Rear adm 51 30 
ComAirLant- Ballentine Li 56 36 
C/S to Rear admiral..| Captain... 50 28 
ComHunter-Killer Lant._.............| Rear admiral. 52 80 
irWingsLant (Addu Fair | Utes 53 33 
Unit commands: 
ComCruDivFIVE. "Regan. .....|..-.- 30 
ComCarDiv FIVE 4.44254 55 32 
ComCarDivFOU RTEEN Erdmann. ._-.|-...-. Captain....... 50 29 
ComCarDivSEVENTEEN........... Ekstrom......|.--+. 51 29 
Com Oar DIV Robbins. .....|--.-- Rear admiral. 58 34 


| 


Fleet-type billets—Continued 


Temporary | Permanent |Years? 
Billet Incumbent Age 
Unit Commands—Continued 

Moore........ Rear admiral} 53 33 
Com Withington 51 30 
Com PhibGrTW Rose Captain. 49 29 
Com DesFlot THREE 53 30 
T 49 2 
Com DesFlotFOU 49 29 
ComServRonTH REE 53 31 
Com Fleet AirSeattle_. 53 3 
Com Fleet Air Quonset__ 53 3 
Com Fleet Air Jackson vill 60 37 
Com FleetAir Alameda. - 56 32 
Com FleetAir Wing TWO 52 30 
ComMATS PacDiv.......- 54 32 
ComMSTS Collins........ 49 2 
ComMS8TS 53 30 
ComMSTS 49 29 
Cdr Mid EastForee Towner... 52 29 


Admiral Smoot. We had in the prewar Navy type commanders, 
more than task commanders. The results of the war developed the 
concept of task commanders 

The 1st Fleet, 2d, 6th, and 7th Fleet are therefore task force com- 

manders, as such. They have under them all types of ships—carriers, 
battleships, cruisers, destroyers, logistic support forces who report to 
them from service force temporarily on logistics days. They will have 
under them rear admirals in command of cruiser divisions, carrier 
divisions, support divisions, a flotilla commander in destroyers, 

In order to coordinate that important work of keeping the fleet 
mobile, striking where necessary, preparing plans for operations, logis- 
tics, training, he must have a rather sizable, comprehensive staff, and 
he must be senior and have the experience over all of the other admirals 
that work for him in this complex organization. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Then, too, he runs into, in these large commands in 
the Far East and also in the Mediterranean, these foreign admirals, 
all of whom have a higher rank than he. 

Admiral Smoor. He does, indeed. 

Mr. Rivers. And he has to be coequal, at least. 

Admiral SmMoor. He does indeed; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, would you explain where does the MSTS come 
into this, overall—the fleet setup at any time? 

Admiral Smoor. It does later; yes, sir. I have it on this first list; 

STS 

Mr. BuanpForp. Admiral, may I ask how many ships there are 
in the 6th Fleet, and how many ships in the 7th Fleet? 

Admiral Smoor. I have that organization. 

Mr. Kipay. Is it all right to make it public? 

Admiral Smoor. I would rather not make it public, sir, because it 
is changing all the time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We can take this off the record. 

Mr. Rivers. Is this public? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. This is executive. 

Admiral Smoor. It changes all the time. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, the only reason I asked the question: I 
understood that one of these fleets had only half a dozen ships in it; 
is that correct? 

Captain Cooper. I have recently come from the 6th Fleet. 

Mr. Rivers. The 6th Fleet has more than six ships. 

Mr. Gavin. Take this off the record, Mr. Reporter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gavin. Proceed, Admiral. 

Admiral Smoor. Perhaps the one new here that might be explained 
is commander, Hunter-Killer Force, Atlantic Fleet. It was estab- 
lished because of the very high priority given to our antisubmarine 
warfare, which has practically the highest training priority that the 
Navy has today. There the admiral is in pment of 2 to 3 small 
escort carriers specifically trained for antisubmarine work. Under 
him he has the specially constructed destroyers, with their particular 
equipment for antisubmarine work, called killer destroyers, and he 
has the submarines that are operating out of Key West and New 
London who act as targets in new high-speed, guppy-type submarines. 
He coordinates the hunter-killer exercises against wolf packs, indi- 
vidual commands, under all sorts of conditions that can be envisaged 
in our antisubmarine warfare. I can assure you, gentlemen, it is 
most complex and important job. 

Mr. Kripay. Of course, that is practically the major mission of 
the Navy for the future; is it not? 

Admiral Smoor. That is one of them; yes, sir. For convoy work, 
it is one of the major missions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Barss. And he has many captains in his command. 

aeaet Smoor. Many captains under his command; yes, sir, that 
is right. 

Mr. Rivers. That is very intensive training; isn’t it, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. All the time. It is very intensive training. It 
has one of the highest priorities on the list of CNO. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, your mine warfare is also a very intensive 
training setup. 

Admiral Smoot. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Admiral, for the record, you have a rear admiral 
in command of, or as commander, cruisers and destroyers, Pacific, 
and then you have a rear admiral in command of destroyers, Atlantic. 

Admiral Smoor. The main reason for that is, according to Admiral 
McCormick, although we conceive of the war being in the Pacific, the 
real threat is in the Atlantic. 

Consequently, the Atlantic Fleet is about a third larger than the 
Pacific. To augment the Pacific Fleet, we rotate to the Pacific. 

It therefore saves an admiral in the Pacific, with his fewer forces to 
combine cruisers and destroyers, Pacific, and in the Atlantic we found 
> is administratively impossible for one admiral to command both 
orces. 

Mr. BianpFrorp, Well, do your commanders of your cruiser divi- 
sion, who are also rear admirals—would that hold up, then, in the 
Pacific, that the commanders of your cruiser divisions must still be 
rear admirals? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 
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Mr. Buianprorp. In view of the fact you have a rear admiral in 
—- both cruisers and destroyers in the Pacific? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir; it certainly will, because the individual 
cruiser division commanders, in addition to administering their own 
division, will quite frequently become, for training purposes, a task 
group commander in the Pacific, who will have not only his 2 to 4 
cruisers under him, but he will have destroyers, with the flotilla com- 
mander, service forces, to undertake a training exercise, and with our 
rotation between the Pacific and the Far East we simply have to have 
help for the administrative type commander carrying out his exercise 
on the coast. 

Mr. Buanvrorp. During World War II, were your cruiser divisions 
commanded by rear admirals? 

Admiral Smoor. They were. There is no change in that at all. In 
any of the type of unit commanders, there has been no change. They 
have always been commanded by rear admirals. 

I believe that is all the unique changes, as far as I can think of, in 
the fleet type organization, with perhaps the exception of MSTS. 

Mr. Gavin. Any further questions on that? 

Mr. Kiipay. You mentioned MSTS and then you have MATS. 

Admiral Smoor. That is Air. 

Mr. Kitpay. Yes. 

Admiral Smoot. The Vice Commander for Air, for MATS, is 
located here in Washington, is a rear admiral, and acts in the capacity 
of a deputy to the commander, similar to how a chief of staff acts to 
a fleet commander. 

Mr. Kipay. I don’t believe you mentioned what MSTS is called. 

Admiral Smoor. Military Sea Transportation Service has been 
augmented by a vice admiral at the head of it, since the Navy took 
over all sea transportation. Prior to that, we had only the Navy’s 
portion of naval sea transportation; that is, our transport for trans- 
porting personnel. 

Now we have everything. It includes six-hundred-odd ships, both 
Navy and merchant, who do all the transporting of millions of dollars 
worth of equipment and material and men to the Far East and to 
Europe in support of the fleet operations, the Army operations, and 
occupation forces. 

That has required an expansion of MSTS in the Navy since we 
took over the functions previously controlled by the Army with their 
Military Sea Transport Service. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rrvers. I would like to say in that connection, Admiral, I 
think the Navy has done a magnificent job. I have taken a trip on 
one of your ships under MSTS, and I was particularly interested—I 
have ridden when it was under the Army and the civilian operators, 
the civil-service captains, and so forth. 

I particularly inquired as to the morale. I think that the Navy 
has bent over backward to retain the same type of high morale that 
they found in so many of the ships, from the top echelon of the operat- 
ing unit. I want to say from my observation I think the Navy did a 
very good job. I noticed Admiral Will up in New York and all of 
the employees spoke very highly of them. I think it is a great compli- 
ment to the Navy. 
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\(miral Smoot. Thank you for those kind words, sir. 

aa Rivers. It is a big operation. 

Admiral Smoor. It is a tremendous operation. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a tremendous operation. 

Admiral Smoor. Tremendous. 

Mr. Rivers. I saw in the port of New York many ships under your 
charter—for instance, McCormack Lines and so forth. That is a big 
operation out of New York. 

Admiral Smoor. It certainly is. 

Mr. Rivers. A big operation. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Nelson. 

oh Newson. Admiral, when did they take over all sea transporta- 
tion? 
| Mr. Barrs. March of 1950; wasn’t it? 

. Admiral Smoor. 1949 or 1950; I have forgotten when it was, sir 

Mr. Rivers. It was about the same time they took over—— 

Mr. Bares. The first of April 1950 is when it was scheduled. 

- me Buanprorp, About 6 months to a year after MATS was 
ormed. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral Denebrink is in mare of MSTS? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir; he is on this list as being in charge now. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Admiral, how many carriers do we have in 
operation in the Nav 
_ Admiral Smoor. Thi is is the Atlantic Fleet. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gavin. Any time there is anything off the record, please so 
state, so that the recorder can handle it accordingly. 

Admiral Smoor. I will, sir. 

In the Pacific Fleet, at ‘the time of this organization, there were—— 

Mr. Gavin. That is off the record. 

- (Balance of statement off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, on page 2 of the report which you have given 
for the record, I would like to have you explain the justification for 
commander in the Philippines. It is a very small naval organization 
out there now. 

» Admiral Smoor. Commander, Naval Forces, Philippines. 

Mr. Bartzs. That is right. 

Admiral Smoor. He has taken over what used to be the duties of the 
17th Naval District. 

Mr. Barns. Yes; but at that time we had that under our control. 

‘Admiral Smoor. Well, it is true; yes, sir, but we have out there 
perhaps one of the largest far-eastern repair stations that we have 
ever had before. 

Mr. Bares. What is that sir? 

Smoor. At Subic. 
Mr. Bates. Most of Subic is under construction at. the moment. 

' Admiral Smoor. It is under construction. 

‘Mr: Bares. Or going to be. But down at Cavite a have nothing. 
iat Sangley Point vou have a a small, little airstrip. That is where the 
eommander is located 
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. ‘Admiral Smoot. Well, he controls all of them, though, under one 
admiral. He has his commanding officers in the outlying districts to 
run these stations. 

Mr. Bates. Well, from what I saw at Manila—now, we didn’t 
get up to Subic, but you don’t need an admiral down at Manila. 

Admiral Smoot, That is hard to answer. 

Mr. Bares. There is nothing there, but Cavite. We don’t have 
Cavite any longer. All we have is Sangley. 

Now, is that correct? 

Admiral Smoor. Sangley Point and—we have Subic. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir, but that is not at Manila. i 

Admiral Smoor. No; that isn’t at Manila But his headquarters 
are with the Ambassador at Manila, to represent the commander in 
chief, Pacific, in his seagoing activities in that particular area. 

Mr. Barss. Do you Sot who is the Ambassador there? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir; indeed I do. 

Mr. Bares. Don’t you think he can handle more than the naval 
problems? 

Admiral Smoor. He could very well. 

Mr. Bares. He did a pretty good job in the last World War. 

7 Admiral Smoot. I think he could very well, if that were his only 
uties. 

Mr. Bates. Well, I don’t know, Admiral. 

Mr. Gavin. What is the admiral’s name? 

Mr. Bates. Admiral Spruance. 

Admiral Smoor. That is Admiral Cruzen. 

Mr. Bares. He asked me who was the Ambassador. I said it was 
Admiral Spruance. 

Admiral Smoor. Spruance; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if we could cover these next two. The first 
two are the type commanders, Admiral. 

What is commander of operational development force? 

Admiral Smoot. Commander of operational development force was 
instituted following the war. He has under his command special- 
type ships, like the Mississippi, 3 or 4 destroyers, specially designed 
with modern and unique equipment aboard them, and then forces 
are assigned to him from the Atlantic Fleet as needed to carry out 
the practice demonstrations and other utilization of our modern 
inventions, to find the bugs in them. Quite frequently these things 
will operate very well in the factory and on paper. Put them aboard 
ship in the cramped and crowded conditions, operate’ them under 
actual conditions, and you find they have many bugs in them that 
have to be corrected. 

The commander of operational development force goes into living 
conditions of men and officers aboard ship, air conditioning, all of the 
modern equipment of antisubmarine warfare, and antiaircraft war- 
fare. All of these new equipments are placed aboard ships under his 
command and he is responsible to the commander in chief, Atlantic, 
to put them to practical use and demonstrate their practicability 
under actual use. 

Mr. Bates. Does that have a counterpart in the Pacific? 

Admiral Smoor. No; it does not, sir. 

Mr. Barss. I see. 
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Then I wonder—the next one: I wonder if you could tell us the 
Commander of Blockading and Escort Forces operating in the Pacific, 
and how that varies from the submarine fleet? 

iral SMoor. Yes. I remember what he told me. When 
commander, Seventh Fleet, first went out there, he was required to 
assign forces to the blockading and escort of the Korean coast, but 
as ships were assigned to this duty from foreign navies he found that 
he could not administer them and continue his strikes at sea from his 
floating mobile base. 

Consequently, under the Command of the Far East, who was 
Admiral Clark’s predecessor, and commander, naval forces, Far East, 
they set up a separate command who had nothing to do with the 
strikes of the air from the 7th Fleet, but who control only the blockade 
and escorting of the Korean coast, and the forces that are assigned to 
him come from all nations that are jpeememeine in the United Nations 
in support of Korea, to control and run the blockading of the Korean 
coast, and all the support forces necessary to it. 

He is afloat in a tender, usually in Sasebo, but makes his trips back 
one forth to coordinate the operation of these complicated blockading 
orces. 

Mr. Gavin. Proceed, Admiral, now, if there.are no further questions. 

Mr. Rivers. This is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bartzs. Do we have another admiral down at Sasebo? 

Admiral Smoor. Sir? 

Mr. Bares. Do we have another admiral down at Sasebo? 

Admiral Smoor. Not as such; no, sir.. The only admiral there is 
commander, blockade and escort force. 

Mr. Bares. He is the admiral.in charge down at Sasebo; is that 
right? 

Admiral Smoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Does that about complete this fleet-type billets? 

Admiral Smoot. Unless there are further questions, that about 
completes the fleet type. 

r. Gavin. Are there any further questions? 

(No response. ) 

Mr, Gavin. All right; proceed, Admiral. 

2 oe gay Smoor. The next one is the Continental United States 
ore. 

Mr. Gavin. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The material is as follows:) 
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Billet 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C.. 
LINE OFFICERS 


Under the Secretary of the Navy: 

Chief of Information. 

Deputy 

President, Naval Retiring Review 
Board and panel boards to review 
discharges and dismissals and senior 
member Naval Board. 


Senior Member Board of Decorations 
and Medals. 

Assistant Comptroller, Budget and 
Reports. 


Chief of Naval Material - 
Vice Chief of Naval Material 


Vice Chief of Naval Operatic 
Deputy CNO 
hNavPer). | 

Deputy CNO (Administration) 

Deputy CNO (Operations) 
Deputy CNO 
Deputy CNO 
Director, Gener al Planning Group... 


Director, Naval Communications. 
Director, Pan American Affairs, and 
United States Naval Missions Divi- 
sion, 
Assistant CNO (Operations) 
Director, Strategic Plans Division. 
Assistant CNO (Undersea Warfare) --| 
Director, Naval | 
Assistant CNO (Readiness). 
Assistant Director Strategic Plans 


te 


do 
“Vice admiral_.|_.._.d 


SEF 


Assistant Director, Naval Intelligence_| § 


Director, Fleet Operations Division - 
Director, International Affairs Divi- | 
sion. 

Director, Atomie 
Assistant CNO (Logisties) 
CNO (Ship Characteristics 
Director, Logistics Plans Division_- 
Assistant CNO (Material)... _-- 
hn Board of Inspection | and 


Sur 
Direetor, Aviation Plans and Programs. 
Director, Guided Missiles Division_--.- 
Assistant CNO Reserve) ...-- 
Assistant CNO (Flight Readiness). ...| R 
Bureaus: 
Bureau of Naval Personnel: 


and 

Assistant Chief for Materiel and 
Services. 

General central 
district, Wright — AF 
Base, Da on, 

Assistant Chief for Researth and 
Development. 

Ordnance: 


D 
Judge Advocate General 


26066—53—No. 
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Continental United States shore _ 
E Years’ 
Incumbent | Temporary | | Age | serv- 
| Parks._.......| Rearadmiral_.| Captain.......| 51 28 
q Rearadmiral..| 31 
McConnell... 97 35 
57 35 
| Clexton....... Captain.......| 29 
Chief of Naval Research Bolster do.........| Rear admiral_. 34 
Chief of Industrial R Holderness... do._.....--| Captain. 30 
..--.+---| Fox (SC)__....) Vice admiral__| Rear admiral_- 32 
Nibecker .....| Rear | 34 
Assistant Chief of Naval Material._....| Edson 32 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations ig e. 
prich......| Rear 34 
\4 55 35 
es........| Rearadmiral..|....do. -....| 54| 31 
Captain........ 48| 2 
Rearadmiral..} 51 | 30 
52 31 
4 Golathwaite . | @ 29 
Austin 50 29 
50 7 
Rear admiral.| 52 
Higgins....... Rear admirel.| | 
i 
| 
Deputy Chief.....................| Rear, admiral. 
Bureau of Aeronautics: ar 
Rear admiral... 
Bui 


Continental United States shore—Continued 


Years’ 
Billet Ineumbent || Temporary | Permanent | age | serv- 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
LINE OFFICERS—continued 
Bureaus—Continued 
Bureau of Ships: 
Assistant Chief for E. W. Sylves- 53 34 
r. 
Assistant chief for field activities .| 53 31 
Supervisor of shipbuilding and | 54 32 
naval inspector of Ordnance, 
New York. 
Bureau g Medicine and Surgery: 
Assistant Chief for Professional | 57 33 
and Personnel Operations. 
Inspector General, Medical Act___| 56 30 
rational 
ant Chief (Dentistry). 
Inspector General, Dental Act__._- Malone. ......|----- Captain... 56 27 
CO, National Naval Medical | Rear admiral 58 36 
Center, Bethesda. 
Inspector, naval medical activi- | 59 36 
ties, Pacific. 
Inspector, naval dental activities, | 56 27 
acific 
naval dental activities, | Delaney___..__|-...- 57 33 
tlant: 
Staff, commander, Eastern Sea | 56 33 
Frontier and district medical 
officer, 3d Naval District. 
Distriet'm medica] officer, ist Naval | 53 29 
istrict. 
medical officer, 6th Naval | Rearadmiral..| 58 33 
trict. 
medical officer, 9th Naval | do... 51 28 
district. 
medical] officer, 1itn Naval | 58 36 
istri 
officer, 13th Naval | Captain ______- 54 28 
istrict. 
7 dental officer, 9th Naval | Harris__..._.__}.---- do. Rear admiral 55 29 
district. 
Bureau +4 Supplies and Accounts: 
Deputy Chief 49 27 
Assistant Chief for Supply Man- 46 26 
agement. 
Inspector General, Supply Corps 60 32 
and Atlantic Coast. 
Inspector General, Western Sea 51 29 
Frontier 
Chief Field Branch, Cleveland, 61 31 
Ohio. 
Centers and depots: 
Commanding officer, Naval | do. 58 36 
Center, Oakland. 
Norfo ik, 
CO, Naval “Bapply Center, | 53 31 
earl Harbor. schmidt 
Naval Supply Depot, | Antrim... __- do_. 60 32 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Naval Supply Depot, | Arnold........ 50 28 
oO, Su Depot, | 61 32 
Clearfield 
co Supply Activities, | 87 32 
"Naval: Supply School, | Austin. sf 61 33 
Bayonne, N. J. 
ureau of Yards and Docks (CEC): 
District civil engineer, 5th Naval 58 32 
District. 
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Continenial United States shore—Continued 


Years’ 
Temporary Permanent } “ 
Billet Incumbent vank Age | 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
LINE OFFICERS—continued 
Bureaus— Continued 
Bureau of Yards and Docks—Con. 
Atlantic division, New | Rear admiral..| Rear admiral..; 55 32 
ork. 
Director, Pacific and Alaskan divi-} Moeller. 59 33 
sion, San Francisco. 
District civil engineer, 11th Naval | 53 30 
District. 
Chaplain Corps: 
Chief of Chaplains 49 24 
tric 
— 
Ist McCrea... 61 38 
56 34 
Kiland .-do. 58 36 
Davis, G. B_- 61 40 
Settle.......- 7 35 
Roper....... 55 35 
Rodgers. _ do 59 37 
Smith, A. E_. ...-do 61 38 
Mare island- Vallejo area, San 58 35 
Francisco. } 
Naval Gun Factory | Rear admiral 54 31 
Air Bases and Air Training Com- 
mands: 
Chief, Naval Air Vice admiral. _|.....do_..._. 61 37 
Chief, Naval Air Reserve Training.| Gallery Rear admiral 51 33 
Chief, Naval Air Advanced Train- | Morehouse .....do 53 31 
ing. 
Chief, Naval Air Technical Train- | Greer... 57 35 
ng. 
Chief, Naval Air Basic Training...| 52 31 
Commander NATC, Patuxent..__| Pride. ..do 55 35 
Commander NAB, 11th and 12th | 59 35 
Naval Districts. 
Edueationel and other than air train- 
ing: 
Superintendent, U. S. Naval | Joy_..-..--. Vice admiral .|_...- do... .. 58 37 
Academy. 
President, Naval War College Conelly___-- 61 39 
C/S and side, president, Naval | | ‘Captain. 50 29 
War College. 
Su U. 8. Naval PG | Moosbrugger |--- 52 30 
chool,. 
Sea frontiers: 
Commander, Eastern Se. Fron- | DuBose_. | Vice admiral. | Rear admiral 60 40 
tier (addu Cir, AtlResFIt). | 
Commender, Western Sea Fron- | Hall 61 40 
tier (PacResFIt). | 
Commander, Alrskan Sea Fron- | Perry... Rear admiral |_....do_- 55 34 
tier. | | 
Deputy Cdr, Esstern Sea Frontier.| Jennings. -.- 56 35 
Deputy Cdr, Western Sea Fron- | do. . | 57 37 
tier. 
Shipyards: 
Naval Sbipyard, | Clark, D.H_. | Se 54 35 
Norfolk. 
Commander, Naval Shipyard, | Cowdrey---_- 55 34 
New York. | 
Commander, Naval Shipyard, | Dowd do. 56 34 
Pearl Herbor. 
Commander, Naval Shipyard, | 54 34 
Puget Sound. 
Commander,. Naval Shipyard, | Haas Captain_. 51 30 
Philadelphia. 
Commaencer, Naval Shipyard, | Morgan.-_.- -| 50 29 
More Islend, 
Miscellaneous: 
Senior mem ber West Coast Board | Mcinerney....|-.... do........| Rear admiral.; 54 33 
of Inspection and Survey. 
Commander, Naval Air Material | Grant........ 55 35 
Center, Philadelphia. 
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Mr. BianpForp. Is there any objection, Admiral, to all of these 
going into the public and becoming public information? 

Admiral Smoor. There is not, sir. 

I would like to correct one statement: 

I have been just reminded that the Commander of Service Squadron 
3 Seereenny goes in and out, and works from Sasebo, and he is a rear 

iral. 

Mr. Bares. He is not actually located there? 

Admiral Smoor. He is not actually located there. He is afloat. 
He is the one that provides ali the services to the 7th Fleet and the 
fleet forces out there, meeting them at sea and providing their logistic 
support. He has all of the ships assigned to him from service force 
under his command in the Far East. 

Mr. Bares. What is the fleet we have in Korean waters? Is that 
still part of the 7th? . 

Admiral Smoor. Part of the 7th Fleet, sir. 

_ Mr. Gavin. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiupay. I was just going to suggest, going to this list No. 2: 

It is listed here, those under the Secretary of the Navy. I believe 
most of those are statutory or long-existing berths; are they not? 

Admiral Smoor. I think you can cover most of them that way. 
Perhaps some of the new ones—the Chief of Naval Material, which 
is still under—they have been developed since the war, but they are 
statutory. They were set up by the Secretary of the Navy. Secretary 
Forrestal set them up. 

Mr. Kiipay. I was going to suggest that that was all we would 
have to say about the Office of the Secretary. 

Admiral Smoot. Unless there are further questions on each indi- 
vidual case; that is true. 

Mr, Buanprorp. What has been the historical justification, Admiral, 
for a rear admiral serving as senior member of the Board of Decora- 
tions and Medals, just for the record? 

Admiral Smoot. That is required by statute. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. It is required by statute? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes; that is a statute board setup under the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and requiring that it be a flag officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are all of these statutory offices? 

Admiral Smoor. All of these are statutory boards, under the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Rivers. The Commandant of the Fourth Naval District; what 
Brown is that? 

Admiral Smoot. J. H. Brown. 

Mr. Rivers. Is he the one that ran the Missouri aground down 
here off Norfolk? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; that one is still a captain. 

Mr. Rivers. Will he be there for any length of time? 

Admiral Smoor. About another year, sir. 

Mr. BLtanprorp. How many of these continental United States 
shore billets are statutory; do you happen to know, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. No; I don’t know, offhand, statutory. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I wonder if Commander Wheeler could supply it? 
I think that might be true for all the services, to be able to give to the 
subcommittee all of the statutory offices that establish rank where you 
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have no choice in the matter, but must put a man of a certain rank or 
grade in that job. 

Admiral Smoor. We will obtain that for you. 

District Commandants, for instance, would all—I mean the Bureau 
Chiefs would all be statutory. 

Mr. Netson. The Bureau Chiefs? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. Do you have any naval officers, flag officers, on duty 
with the Department of Defense? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes; we do, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Do tiey appear on this list? 

Admiral Smoot. Yes; they do. They are in a separate list under 
the other agencies. It is one of the last lists. 

Mr. Netson. We don’t have that list. 

Admiral Smoor. You should have a copy of it; yes. I made them 
out. Officers in other than naval work, other than naval duties, it is 
headed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have that. 

Mr. ArENps. Are you through with the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Mr. Kiupay. No; he started on that. 

Admiral Smoot. I started on that, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. Are all those statutory, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. That is a statutory position. 

Mr. Kiupay. Are there any additions of deputies or assistants 
since the war under the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Smoor. There are, in that they are called different names 
than they were before. 

The Deputies of Administration, Operations, Logistics and Air, 
just had different names, but they were all there and were all occupied 

y senior vice admirals. 

Mr. Kirtpay. With the same rank. 

Admiral Smoor. The same rank. 

Mr. Kitpay. As vice admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. You can find that goes back clear to 1939, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Then what about the bureaus? 

Admiral Smoor. The bureau chiefs are all statutory. 

Mr. Kiupay. Are their deputies and assistants statutory as well? 

Admiral Smoor. The deputies and assistants are statutory in the 
bureaus. 

Mr. Netson. Are they statutory by rank as well as position? 

Admiral Smoor. Specified flag rank, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is the Director of Pan American Affairs and 
United States Naval Missions divisions statutory? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that a relatively new setup? 

Admiral Smoot. That is since the war. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Did you have—— 

Admiral Smoot. We had another one, of a different name, before 
that. They didn’t call it that. But it has been occupied by both a 
captain and a rear admiral in the old days. 


{r. BLANpFoRD. Now, there is one. For example, What is the. 


justification for that officer being a rear admiral today? What is 
there about the job today than what it was right after World War II? 
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- Admiral Smoor. Mostly in that he supervises considerable of our 
foreign missions, which have been developed as a result) of NATO, 
military assistance groups, and are all represented by flag officers. 

Mr. BuianpForp. In other words, all of the missions imcludin 
NATO and all of your mutual security aid with respect to nav: 
missions is under the direct control of the directors of naval missions 
divisions? 

Admiral Smoor. Right. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Now, what kind of control is that, Admiral? Is 
that administrative control? 

Admiral Smoor. Administrative control, and he advises the Chief 
of Naval Operations in their duties and operations in connection 
with training, representation with other governments. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Just a moment. I wed like to remind you gentle- 
men this is executive session this morning. I am sorry, it is executive 
session. 

. rag Rivers. That is a retired admiral there. Why can’t he stay 
in i 

Mr. Arenps. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Arenns. What about the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery? 

We would like to go through each one. 

Mr. Neuson. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. Is there anything on your list, flag officers, continental 
United States shore, that is not statutory either as to rank or position? 

Admiral Smoor. Oh; there is a great deal; yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Couldn’t we deal with those, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Arenps. I am sorry; I was distracted. 

Mr. Newson. Couldn’t we deal with the billets that are not 
statutory? 

Mr. Arenps. Let’s go through these things and call out what is 
statutory as we go through. 

Mr. Gavin. te going to suggest, Mr. Chairman 

Admiral Smoor. Bureaus and deputies are statutory. 

Mr. Gavin. I was going to suggest he take all the new billets that 
are in this continental United States Shore, unless you want to go 
through each individual one. 

Mr. Arenps. It doesn’t make any difference. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Admiral, I am going to start right after the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Personnel, Admiral Holloway, 
and go into each of the billets and ask you for a very brief explanation 
as to what each of these people do. 

aoe Deputy Chief of Naval Operation for Administration, for 
example. 

Admiral Smoor. The Deputy Chief of Naval Operation for Adminis- 
tration 

Mr. Buianprorp. And justification for that rank being occupied 
by that flag officer. . 

Admiral SmMoor. Under the authority and direction of the Chief of 
Naval Operations to conduct the general internal administration of 
the Office of Chief of Naval Operations. 

The cognizance of naval district administrative affairs, in liaison 
with other Government departments in administrative matters; 


supervision of island governments; the Naval Observatory; the 
Hydrographic Office; the Pan American affairs and United States 
naval missions to foreign governments; naval history and naval 
communications service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Excuse me. Is he doing the same job that 
Admiral Miles is doing? 

Admiral SmMoor. Miles is under him. Miles is an assistant DCNO. 
This is a deputy. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I see. 

Admiral Smoor. A very senior rear admiral is required for this 
billet. because Public Law 432 of the 2d session of the 80th Congress 
res ape the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations shall be officer of 

ag rank. 
all of your deputy chiefs, as I have stated, are required to be 
flag rank, 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now, I think the next three—the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations for Operations, Logistics, and Air—are self- 
explanatory. 

Now, what is the Director of the General Planning Group? How 
does that differ from operations? 

Admiral Smoor. The Director of General Planning Group has 
quite a complicated job, and if you will permit me I will read what 
he does, sir. It is quite a job. 

He is directly under the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, is respon- 
sible for the preparation and continuous review of the basic Navy 
mobilization plan and the basic Naval Establishment plan. 

When I have said those two words, gentlemen, I have said quite a 
lot. That in itself is something. In addition, the organization of 
planning committees; the allocation of planning tasks; coordination 
and expedition of planning of Navy Department; supervision of the 
comers) of policy statements and directives required from CNO 
by the Office of the Comptroller of the Navy. , 

That, among other things, are some of his duties. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Those are duties that can’t be performed by your 
various OPS? 

Admiral Smoor. It is the only place under the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations where this can be coordinated in accordance with the 
requirements of the various OPS, to have this in one office under the 
Vice Chief. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Blandford, there is just a question in my mind: 
Would it be filling the record too much to put all of these justifica- 
tions in? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think some of them, Mr. Chairman, are un- 
necessary. Some of them I think just speak for themselves on their 
jobs. There are some that probably are new in description, or at 
tones, we are not so familiar with. For instance, Inspector General: 
I think everybody knows that this committee itself has insisted that 
that office be occupied by a senior naval officer. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Bates wants to ask a question, 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, do you have justification for all of these 
billets before you? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barns. Mr. Chairman, I suggest after we get through making 
inquiries on specific ones, at the end the Admiral can insert in the 
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— the justification for all of these billets which he now has before 


Could you do that, sir? 

Mr. Arenps. That is all right. 

Mr. Bares. Could you pat those justifications, all of them, in the 
record after we get through inquiring? 

Admiral Smoor. I can. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. The Deputy Naval Inspector General is also a 
rear admiral. You find you need two flag officers for that job? 

Admiral Smoor. We find we do, in that the Inspector General 
quite frequently is called out to the field, and one or the other has to 
earry out the duties of the Inspector General in eidministrating his 
office in the Navy Department and in doing his work in the field. 

Mr. Buanvrorp. Is that a statutory position, the Inspector 
General? 

Admiral Smoor. Inspector General is not.a statutory position. 

Mr. Harpy. Then his ms ty wouldn’t be, either. 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; he would not. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Are you going to insert in the record, Admiral, the 
list of the additional flag ranks necessitated by these various treaties 
I have in mind—the NATO? 

Admiral Smoot. I have; yes, sir. 

Mem Rivers. The one with Australia and Now Zealand; is that 

t? 

Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And things of that character? 

Admiral Smoor. Anything that has to do with duties caused by 
treaties, duties with other organizations—— 

Mr. Rrvers. United Nations. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What about the unification? 

Admiral Smoor. I have that, also. 

Mr. Rivers. Because on the floor they cite these numbers and we 
ean only be your mouthpiece, we have to justify them and explain 


Admiral Smoor. I have that separate; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. I wish you would make them very full in your pre- 
sentation. 

os Harpy. Can I ask a question along that same line, Mr. Chair- 
man 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Admiral, can you tell us offhand how many additional 
—_— become necessary because of the Unification Act? 

dmiral Smoot. I could tell you how many have been required in 

the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, billets that 
we wouldn’t need now if we did not have it. 

Mr. Bates. Have what, sir? 

Admiral Smoor. Have the requirements for these people in the 
Secretary of Defense office, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Bares. I thought you were saying we had unification. 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; I did not say complete unification. 

Mr. Harpy. I said had the Unification Act. 
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Mr. ARENDs. Act; he said. 
Mr. Barges. Oh, excuse me. 

Mr, Harpy. How many is that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is going to be developed. 

Admiral Smoor. That will be taken up separately. 

Mr, Buanprorp. Taken up separately. 

Admiral Smoor. As i come to it. It is one of the lists that I have 
here as I come to it. 


Mr. BLanprorpD. May I ask you what the Director of Industrial 


Survey does that the Muntions Board doesn’t do? 

Admiral Smoor. The Director of Industrial Surveys. Yes; perhaps 
} in that I can describe the three jobs in that particular kingdom of 

The Naval Inspector General inquires into and reports upon any 
matter which affects the discipline or military efficiency of the Naval 
Establishment. He is required to do this by direction of the Secretary 
of the Navy. 

Mr. BuanpForp, Now you are leading up to the Director of the 
Industrial Surveys. 

Admiral Smoor, I am; yes, sir. This is the Inspector General him- 
self. He supervises this whole shop. He proposes the programs of 
inspections to the Chief of Naval Operations and recommends addi- 
tional inspectors and surveys as required in the shore support activities 
in accordance with current directives. He runs this shop at the head of 
two types of inspections: One is the Director of the Shore Establish- 
ment Surveys, which under the direction of the Naval Inspector Gen- 
eral directs all programs established to appraise the adequacy and the 
broad aspects of operational managerial efficiency of the field activity 
of the Naval Shore Establishment. 

Now, in contradistinction to that, the Director of Industrial 
Surveys, under the direction of the Inspector General, administers 
his division in order to keep the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Secretary of the Navy informed as to the efficiency and operations of 
the technical and industrial shore establishments of the Navy, Marine 
Corps, and the Coast Guard, as opposed to the administrative shore 
establishments that are supervised by the Deputy Inspector of the 
shore establishment surveys. 

You have your districts, schoolings, everything that is run for the 
administration, pure and simple, per se, under one head. The tech- 
nical, navy yards, inspectors of naval material, ordnance plants, are 
under the other admiral. 

Mr. BLanpForpD. Now, does he also handle—are the Inspectors 
General of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts under the Inspector 
General? 

Admiral Smoot. Not directly. They are under the Bureau chiefs. 

Mr. BLanpForp. So actually we have a series of Inspectors General 
in the Navy. 
yon Smoot. We have a series of Inspectors General in the 

avy. 

Mr. BLanpForp. But you have an Inspector General, who is in 
charge of the shore installations and under him there is a shore 


installation deputy or director, and then there is also an industrial. 


survey director. 
Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Buianprorp. And in addition there is a Deputy Naval Inspector 
General. So in the overall Navy you have four flag officers and in 
addition to that you have other Inspectors General who work out of 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Now, do the other bureaus have inspector generals? 

Admiral Smoor. Bureau of Medicine and Bureau of Docks have an 
inspector general. 

{r. BLanprorp. Bureau of Ships has one. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Bureau of Yards and Docks, also Bureau of 
Medicine and Surgery. There are seven flag officers in the inspector 
general business, so far. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Are there any others? 

Admiral Smoor. That is all I can think of now. 

Mr. BLANprorp. Now, your Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
1or Personnel: Has that historically been a rear admiral or was that a 
captain at one time? 

Admiral Smoor. Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Personnel? 

Mr. Branprorp. Has that historically been a rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. That has been a rear admiral ever since the war. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Was it a rear admiral during the war? 

Admiral Smoor. During the war; yes. We had more during the 
war; yes. We had planning and control. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the Director of Naval—what is actually 
the function of the D'rector of Naval Communications? 

Ts that the overall direction of all communications in the Navy or is 
that specifically the receipt and sending and communications? 

Admiral Smoor. That is all communications—publications, the 
planning, the agencies, and 

Mr. Bianprorp. And development of new types of communication? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes; indeed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have already gone into the Director of Pan 
American Affairs, who is responsible, as I understand it, to the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for Administration? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have an Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for Operations, who answers to the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations, and if I am not mistaken that was created by Public 
Law 432, was it not? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. That is Admiral Libby. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have a Director of Strategic Plans Division 
who is a rear admiral, who I presume is responsible to the Director 
of Chief of Naval Operations for Operations, or else to the Director 
of General Planning Group, or, if not, who is he responsible to? 

Admiral Smoor. To the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Operations. He is OP-03. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is there anything that the Strategic Plans Divi- 
re fogs that is comparable to what the General Planning Group 

oes? 

Admiral Smoor. No. Strategic Planning Group represents the 
Chief of Naval Operations on the General Strategic Overall World 
Plans. The Chief of the General Planning Group, who is Stokes, 
that I described before—— 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Goes into everything. 
Admiral Smoor. Goes into the basic Naval Establishment plan and 
the mobilization plan. He is not concerned with strategic concepts. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How does the Director of the Strategic Plans 
Division differ from the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
Operations? 

Isn't operations strategic plans also? 

Admiral Smoor. The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
Operations is the first step under the deputy, and under him he di- 
rects not only the strategic plans, but he has communications under 
him, you see. He has the various subdivisions of CNO. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, this is the Director for Strategic Plans who 
has communications under him? 

Admiral Smoot. For operations. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For operations. 

_Admiral Smoor. Anything that has to do with operations is under 


Mr. Buanprorp. Is that the sending and receiving of information, 
or does that go into the question of developing communications? 

_ Admiral Smoor. Everything. Everything with communications, 
sir. 

Mr. BuianpForp. How does his job, then, differ from the Director 
of Naval Communications? 

Admiral Smoot. Well, Libby runs all of the three groups, the 03. 
That includes communications, strategic plans, readiness, undersea 
warfare. He heads a group of operational activities within CNO. 

At the head of each one of these individual operational functions a 
rear admiral. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have a rear admiral as the Deputy 
Chief. Then you have rear admirals as directors of the various units 
under the OPO’s, and as—— 

Admiral Smoot. And assistants. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have assistant CNO’s. Are they junior 
to the directors? 

ms Smoor. Well, not necessarily. They may be. They may 
not be. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have—lI think the undersea warfare 
assistant CNO: Is that a new position, as such? 

Admiral Smoor. Developed since the war; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have always had a Director of Naval 
Intelligence? 

Admiral SMoor. Always had. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And I think he has always been a rear admiral, 
if I am not mistaken? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. The assistant CNO for readiness: Isn’t that a 
new OP? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; it is not. We always had that. It was 
called another name: assistant Chief for Training or Operations. It 
had another name, but under this it is now called readiness. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, you have an Assistant Director for Strategic 


Plans who is responsible to the Director of Strategic Plans who is 


responsible to the Vice Chief of Naval Operations; is that the way it 
works? 


Me 
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Admiral Smoor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have an assistant director of Naval 
Intelligence. Has the Assistant Director of Naval Intelligence al- 
ways been a rear admiral? 

iral SMoor. Not always;no. We have found it has been neces- 

sary recently, because of the tremendous expansion of mares ore mat- 

— due to NATO and foreign commitments that we didn’t use to 
ve. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are any of these officers serving with CLA in con- 
nection with naval intelligence that are listed here? 

Admiral Smoot. Not directly. Indirectly; yes, in that they are 
members of all of the committees that met on the Joint Staff level in 
that connection. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Then ” have a director of fleet operations divi- 
sion, who is responsible, I suppose, to the Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Operations? 

Admiral SmMoor. Now we are getting down to the actual operations 
of the fleets and shops when we get to this. We are getting out of the 
strategic plans into the actual operations. 

Mr. Miuuer. May I inquire? Most of these people heretofore now 
have all been in Washington; have they? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Director of Fleet Operations Division, then, is in 
the office of overall direction of all fleet operations. 

How does that differ from the Office of the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions? 

Admiral Smoor. He has delegated the authority to the Director of 
Fleet Operations to draw up and make the plans for fleet operations 
consistent with the requirements of the fleet commanders. He has to 
work very closely with the fleet commanders and their planning 
agencies. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the Director of International Affairs Divi- 
sion has always intrigued me. 

Admiral Smoot. Well, it has always intrigued me, too. It was 
established at the special direction of Admiral Sherman when he was 
here. He was the one that set it up when he was vice chief. It was 
many years age, before he finally came back as the Chief of Naval 
Operations. He found it absolutely necessary to have some agency 
under him, under the Vice or the Deputy Chief, whichever it happened 
to be, for all international matters of interest to the Navy Department 
that don’t have direct bearing on strategic plans. 

I can assure you there are a lot of them, such as maintaining liaison 
with the State Department in all matters of interest to the Navy 
Department, represent the Navy Department in interdepartmental 
or intergovernment agencies. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many people are there in that office, do 
you know, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, there are about 10 or 12. They have 
assistants for Thailand affairs, assistant for German affairs, assistant 
for China affairs, assistant for Russian affairs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How do those affairs differ from the affairs that 
the CLA would handle and the State Department would handle? Is 
this the relationship of international affairs as it affects the Navy? 
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Admiral Smoor. As it affects the Navy; as we are required to be 
represented. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Now, are you seeking to collect information or 
= — seeking to take the information that has been collected 

or you 

‘Admiral Smoot. Both. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And disseminate it among the various naval units 
insofar as they affect the Navy? 

Admiral Smoor. Both will be required in this particular division. 

Mr. Miter. Lhis is the contact place for Navy with—— 

Admiral Smoor. With the State Department and with other 
agencies of the Government, and with other governments. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But you also have liaison officers with those 
governments. 

Admiral Smoor. We have liaison officers with those governments; 
yes. 
Mr. BuanpFrorp. And you have an office of about 10 or 12 people, 
headed by a rear admiral? 

Admiral SMoor. Yes. Most of them would be captains and very 
senior captains, and very specially selected captains. This is a hard 
division of CNO to keep filled, I can assure you. 

Hard division to keep filled because of the require- 
ments 

Admiral Smoor. Requirements; the peculiar talents that are 
necessary there. 

Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman, could I inquire there? 

Mr. ARENps. Yes. 

Mr. Co tz. Is this an intelligence activity? 

Admiral Smoor. Sir? 

Mr. Cote. This is not an intelligence activity? 

Admiral Smoor. It is not intelligence directly as such. It is more 
liaison than anything else. 

Mr. Miuier. Who does he report to? 

Admiral Smoor. He reports directly to Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Operations. Actually, most of his time as a rear 
admiral is consumed in briefing the Chief of Naval Operations and the 
Secretary of the Navy on International Affairs, in any of their big 
meeti with other departments. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I think the Director for Atomic Energy probably 
is self-explanatory. And the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for 
Logistics is 

dmiral SMoor. That is a statutory position. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Is the Director of Atomic Energy statutory also? 

Admiral Smoot. I don’t think it is; no. No director is statutory. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Ship 
Characteristics Board; that is not statutory? 

Admiral Smoot. That is not statutory; no. 

Mr. BuanpForp. What is that function? How does that differ 
from anything in BuShips? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, the need for that has grown out of such things 
as the Bureau of Ships will design a perfectly magnificent ship in con- 
nection with the Bureau of Ordnance. Before they get through with 
it, there won’t be any room for people to live on it. In order to get the 
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operational concept of living and handling the ship and operating it, 
you have to have contacts within naval operations who know opera- 
tional conditions and know what we have to contend with. 

Mr. Harpy. You mean the Bureau of Ships doesn’t know? 

Admiral Smoor. They know, yes, sir, but quite frequently they 
get carried away with their enthusiasm of equipment, weight re- 
quired for equipment to drive the ship, and somewhere a compromise 
has to be made for weight and weight allowances, space for living. 

‘ ge Hamp. And you have to have a completely separate operation 
or that‘ 

Admiral SMoor. We do. It is the only place that we can bring to 
bear upon all of the material agencies building and planning for 
ships the operational need and commitments to bring it down to 
living conditions, operational conditions, bring them all together at 
one point under the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Harpy. I may be crazy, but it certainly looks to me like that 
should be a function of the Bureau of Ships and if they couldn’t take 
into account those aspects of it it would seem to me there is some 
deficiency somewhere. 

Mr. Rivers. Would that particularly make itself obvious in a new 
type like the Forrestal, for instance? 

Admiral Smoor. Any new ship. Any new development of any 
type of a ship that already exists, like the new hunter-killer destroyers, 
new killer submarines. 

Mr. Harpy. That you have to have a completely separate group 
for that purpose is hard for me to understand. 

Admiral Smoor. We used to have what was called a general board, 
which had on it some 6 to 8 admirals, and those things were decided in 
that general board, the things I have been talking about were decided 
in the general board. 

We have now replaced that with this Ship’s Characteristic Board, 
among its other functions. It undertakes to coordinate these re- 
quirements in ships and their development and their progress in one 
agency under CNO. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is it, then. To override the Bureau of Ships, 
Bureau of Ordnance, and all the others concerned with building a 
ship. 

Adwairal Smoor. To act as coadvisers in the building of the ship to 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Kripay. In other words, the Bureau of Ships is concerned with 
the design of the ship, and speed, and what not. Ordnance wants to 
load it down to the point where you can’t get anybody on it. You 
have to have somebody who can direct the various bureaus in how 
much they can have on it. 

Admiral Smoot. To coordinate and act as coadvisers in ‘these 
matters; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Where do the ship architects come in? 

Admiral Smoor. With the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Mier. Of course, in fiscal affairs we have the Comptroller 
General who only goes over it, reaudits the auditing that is already 
done just to make sure there aren’t any mistakes in it. ‘That is more 
or less what this fellow has to do with ships. 

Mr: Rivers. Comptroller General does more than that. 

Mr. Mituer. Maybe this fellow does, too. 
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Mr. BuanpForp. Your Director of Logisties Plans Division 

Mr. Cots. Before you leave the other, I want to make sure that 
you do not create the impression that this assistant CNO for Ships 
Characteristics Board replaces all of the functions that were previously 
performed by the general board. 

Admiral Smoor. They don’t replace all of them; no, sir. 

Mr. Coz. But this was just one of the many functions of the 
general board. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct; one of the many functions of the 
general board. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Your Director of Logistics Plans Division is one 
division under the Deputy Chief of Naval ' Operations for Logistics. 

Admiral Smoor. For logistics; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Now, how many other directors are there under 
the Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics? You happen to have one 
who is a rear admiral. Now, I presume that you must have several 
other divisions. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BLaNnpForpb. With several other directors. Why should this 
particular one be a rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. Well, most of the directors of the Plans Divisions of 
all of them are rear admirals. There is the Director of Strategie Plans, 
who is under OP-03. The Director of Air Plans is under OP-05, 
which is the Deputy for Air. All of the Directors of the Plans of the 
Division under the Deputy are rear admirals. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And has this historically been a rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Always has been a rear admiral under these 
divisions. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
for Material, I believe, is a statutory job? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Vice Chief was. The Deputy Chief is not; 
is that correct? 

Admiral Smoor. The Deputy is, but the assistants are not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The assistants are not? 

Admiral Smoor. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, how does the President of the Board of 
Inspection and Survey differ from the function of the Inspector 
General? 

Admiral Smoor. The President of the Board of Inspection and 
Survey: he conducts acceptance trials of ships and aircraft. The 
material inspections of naval vessels that are laid up. Surveys of 
trials and inspections of naval ships and aircraft directed 

y 

This is an operational inspection group of ships and aircraft. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And the Assistant CNO for Air, I think, is self- 
explanatory. The Director for Aviation Plans and Programs just 
comes under the Deputy Chief. 

Admiral Smoor. The same way as all the other Directors of Plans. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Director for Guided Missles Division comes 
under which Deputy? 

Admiral Smoor. Air; OP-05. 

Mr. BLanpForp. And your Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
for the Naval Reserve is self-explanatory. 
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Admiral Smoor. That has been developed since the importance of 
the Reserve impact upon the Navy has grown so. 

Mr. BLanpForp. And you plan to make that a permanent billet? 

Admiral Smoor. It will be a permanent billet; yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Then your Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
for Flight Readiness is comparable to the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for Readiness? 

Admiral Smoor. For ships; that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And that takes care of the officers under the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Now, when we get to the captains—let me ask this question, first: 

~Are those all of the Ops or whatever—I mean your OP-1, 2, 3, 4, and 
5? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Could you submit for the record, unless it is 
classified, how many Ops you have in the Navy? 

Admiral Smoor. We have 01, 02, 03, 04, 05, 06, 09. That is seven. 
Bianprorp. Well, you have OP-23, OP-28, OP-30 some- 
hi 

Admiral Smoor. No; OP—23 would be under OP-02. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I wanted to get. How many Ops do 
you have, altogether? 

Admiral Smoor. There is a tremendous number. 

— Buianprorp. I know. That is just exactly why I want to get 
this. 

Admiral Smoot. The organization goes this way: CNO, Vice Chief 
of Naval Operation, the Deputies under their own numbers, 01-2, 3, 
4, and 5; the Assistant Chiefs which under the 01 will have a 10 
number, under the 02 would have a 20 number, 03 would have a 30 
number, and then you have 31, 32, 33, and then you have 311, each 
of them have a number. 

Under OP311 you would have OP311A. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Each one of those have a captain in charge. 

Admiral Smoot. Have a director. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Or have a director, with captains in charge. 

Admiral Smoor. In some cases there are commanders. 

Mr. Rivers. All of these world commitments and treaties and 
concoctions that we find ourselves not only in the middle of, but 
financing; they don’t ever give you any excuse to increase your staff 
corps; do they? 

dmiral Smoor. No; they don’t. 

Mr. Rivers. I didn’t think they did. 

Admiral Smoot. They tell us to man them, but we have to man 
them within the numbers we are authorized. 

Mr. Rivers. Looking here, I didn’t see where any staff ever got 
any higher than a rear admiral. They just don’t get any higher than 
a rear admiral. Is that statutory? 

Admiral Smoor. Admiral Fox, Chief of Naval Materiel, is a vice 
admiral. : 

Mr. Rivers. He used to be S. & A. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. He is one of the few in the Navy. 

Admiral Smoot. Few in the Navy; we have had others. He is one 
of the few now—the only one in the staff corps that is a vice admiral, 
sir, 
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Mr. Harpy. Admiral, awhile ago we were talking about the 
number of flag billets that have been created growing out of the 
Unification Act. 

In looking over this list that we have just been over, I have been 
wondering if there aren’t quite a few of these that have been created 
since the Unification Act became effective? 

Admiral Smoot. Not many right here. There may be some. 

Mr. Harpy. Perhaps the decision to create these might have been 
indirectly influenced by the workings of the Unification Act. 

Admiral Smoor. I couldn’t answer that, sir. It is possible, but I 
couldn’t answer. I know that the organization—— 

Mr. Harpy. It might not be desirable for you to if you could. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are any of these that we have so far discussed 
under continental United States shore now occupied by flag officers, 
any of these billets now occupied by flag officers, that existed in the 
past, that were in the past not occupied _- flag officers? 

Admiral Smoor. If you go far enough; oh, yes, sure. You can go 
back to—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, let’s go back to World War II and use 
that as the basis. 

Admiral Smoor. World War II, at the beginning of World War II? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not the beginning. Let’s take the middle of 
World War II. 

Admiral Smoot. There was an entirely different setup in the 
Chiefs of Naval Operations during the war, in that we had the 
commander in chief of the United States Fleet there, who was CNO 
and commander in chief of United States Fleet, We also had the 
10th Fleet centralized in CNO at that time. And you had the com- 
binations of all those duties to discover what admiral was doing what 
work of whose name at that time. To try to relate that to the present 
organization is quite a study. I have done it. I have worked on it 
for several months to get it together. To justify each one of these, to 
try to coordinate who picked up what job and what it is now called, 
compared to the wartime organization, it is quite complicated, 1 
assure you. 

Mr. BuanpForpb. Let me phrase the question this way: Are there 
any billets now occupied by flag officers since the present organiza- 
tional structure was established that was occupied by a captain or 
below at the time the organization was established? 

Admiral Smoor. To that I will answer ‘ Yes,’”’ there are a few that 
I can think of. One of them would be this Director of International 
Affairs, were set up under the captain, to start with. 

_ Mr. Buanprorp. That has now been raised to rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that lower half or upper half? 

Admiral Smoot. Lower half. That is one. 

_ Mr. Bianprorp. Can you think of aay others? 

Admiral Smoor. I could think of another. The Assistant Chief of 
Naval Intelligence, that used to be a captain. It is now a rear admiral. 
We have had a rear admiral in that, however, during the war. Then 
it went down to captain. It is now back up to rear admiral. We 
found it absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Have there been any cases—and if this em- 
barrasses you, you don’t have to answer it, obviously—in which the 
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Navy has felt that they have got to increase the grade of the personnel 
occupying the billet because sister services have an officer of that 
grade or ,o occupying a comparable billet? 

Admiral Smoor. I would rather answer that this way, that if there 
is such a case, it will be because we find it is more convenient and— 
you have embarrassed me. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, don’t answer it. 

Admiral Smoor. I would rather not answer that. ; 

Mr. Kivpay. I don’t see why that should be so embarrassing, 
Admiral. If you have a joint operation or a board and the other 
services are represented by generals, you should not be represented 
by a captain. You should have somebody of equal rank. 

Admiral Smoor. I am really more embarrassed in that I can’t 
absolutely answer that question truly. I don’t know, frankly. I 
think that from just the words that I have heard—and I repeat, 
I think—there have been occasions such as this Director of Inter- 
national Affairs who meets frequently with the other sister services 
and was a captain and found himself at disadvantage. 

Mr. Kivpay. I can see that he would be at a disadvantage. Cer- 
tainly, whether civilians think much of rank or not, it is a traditional 
thing and must be maintained. You just can’t ignore it. 

Admiral Smoot. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is entirely true. It would be essential that there 
be equality of rank. The only question that arises in my opinion, is 
whether one service should upgrade its personnel to coincide with the 
Flan rank of the others, or whether they should be required to come 

own. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is right. I agree. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, then you run right smack into my philos- 
ophy during the war. I introduced a bill to recreate the commodore. 
I had Admiral Horne on my side and 1 or 2 others. Forrestal used 
to call me “Commodore.” Of course, I didn’t get to first base. But 
it was an interesting thing, when you went into the reason for not 
reestablishing that cornmmodore, because then you couldn’t jump over 
these one-star people. Now, when you jump from a four-striper to 
two stars, you jump over the other fellows. 

Has there ever been any thought of reestablishing the commodore 
as a permanent flag rank? 

Admiral Smoot. It has been talked of considerably, yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixupay. Very much in 1947. 

Admiral Smoor. There is a bill every year for it. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir. I think that would help you a lot in all this 
conversation now. They holler about you getting so many admirals. 
You can kind of throw off on commodores and build up commodores 
to about nine jillion and hold it down a little bit. I believe you would 
have been smart if you had reestablished that billet. Of course, you 
had them during the war and they drew a captain’s pay, and so forth. 

Mr. Cots. Is there any established procedure for equalizing the 
rank of the officers for the various services assigned to similar duty? 

Admiral Smoor. Established procedure? I think there is no estab- 
lished procedure that I know of. 

Mr. Coie. Why shouldn’t there be? 

Admiral Smoor. Sir? 

Mr. Couse. Why shouldn’t there be? 
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Admiral Smoor. Perhaps there should. It would probably be 
better. But we have attempted on many occasions to get together to 
equalize responsibilities and ranks, particularly as it applies to the 
officer personnel act. We have found differences of philosophy that 
could not be reconciled and, consequently, it was never actually 
placed into effect as an agency or as an operational commitment. 

Mr. Cour. I assume each service assesses the importance of the 
assignment and then determines the rank to go with it. To that 
extent, there is opportunity for a conflict of judgment between the 
services. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cour. Now after the three services have expressed their judg- 
ment and have sent the man in and you find that there is a disparity 
in rank, then instead of your service raising the rank of his representa- 
tive, it seems to me it would be encumbent on him to report that 
disparity to the Defense Department and have the disparity resolved 
by somebody other than the three services involved. 

That was the purpose of the Defense Department, one of the pur- 
poses. 

You have indicated that some of the ranks now held by admirals 
shortly after the war were held by individuals having the rank of cap- 
tain. Now, to what extent has the converse of that occurred; that is, 
that men now are holding billets with the rank of captain which at the 
end of the war were held by admirals, who have been downgraded, the 


position has been downgraded? 
Admiral Smoor. In the several naval districts we used to have base 
commanders who were headed by rear admirals and are now headed by 


captains because the activity on the base command level does not 
require the experience and prestige of a rear admiral for it. I can 
name several districts that have had that occur. 

Mr. Cots. Is it your judgment that the downgrading of positions 
has kept in balance, approximated the upgrading of positions? 

Admiral Smoot. I think it is greater. 

Mr. Cote. It is grater? 

Admiral Smoor. If you add it all up; yes, sir. I am sure it is 
greater, if they were all to be added up. 

Mr. Coxe. That is, the downgrading would be greater? 

Admiral Smoor. The downgrading would be greater, yes. It is of 
necessity because of the fewer numbers we have had. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are you through, Mr. Cole? 

Mr. Cote. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. To refresh my own memory, how many admirals 
did you have on active duty at the peak of World War II? 

Commander WHEELER. 483, sir, and as of July 31, 1945, 483. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You had 483 for a navy of approximately—— 

Commander Wuee.er. Three and a quarter 

Mr. Arenps. A little louder, please. 

Commander Wueever. Four hundred and eighty-three on the 31st 
bat na 1945, sir, for a navy of approximately three and a quarter 

ion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Three and a quarter million. And you now have 
289 rear admirals for 800,000? 

Commander WHEELER. A little over 800,000. 

Mr. Rivers. Rear admirals? 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Flag rank. This is flag rank. 

Mr. Rivers. Not rear admirals. 

Commander Wueeter. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, they would be commodores—— 

Commander Wueeter. All officers above the grade of captain. 

Mr. Rivers. Then would you get this, Russ: How many they 
could have under this act—— 

Mr. Bianvrorp. Five hundred and thirty-eight is what they could 
have. I think under the Officer Personnel Act they would be legally 
entitled, if no one else had any restrictions on them, to go to 532, 
think it is, isn’t that it? 

Admiral Smoor. That is about right, yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And you have 283 now? 
~ Mr. Buanvrorp. Two hundred and eighty-nine right now. 
homie Tne Two hundred and eighty-nine. Then they had 480 

ore 

Mr. Buanprorp. Four hundred and eighty-three. 
Admiral Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I would like to ask is this, of Commander 
Wheeler: If he would present to the subcommittee within the next 
couple of days all of your OP’s, such as OP-1, and then break it down 
and show the number of flag officers in each of those operations, and 
when it breaks down to your various directors, the number of captains 
that you have in each of those offices. 

Commander WHEELER. We can do that. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, Admiral, may I ask you this question for 
the record ; would it be correct to say that up to now in the continental 
United States shore billets, if you had a navy of 3 million or a navy of 
200,000, you would probably still need the same organizational 
structure in the Chief of Naval Operations office? 

Admiral Smoot. We would. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And that ‘Ss probably would still need the same 
grade distribution in the Chief of Naval Operations office? 

_. Admiral Smoot. We would. 

' Mr. Buanprorp. So if there was an expansion of the Navy, any 
tremendous expansion of the Navy, it would not necessarily be reflected 
oa sy increase in flag rank in these billets that we have discussed so 


Admiral Smoot. Not in these billets that we have discussed so far. 
It may be that in a tremendous expansion we would again have to 
activate the concept of commander in chief of the fleet. 
~ Mr. Bianprorp. With its own organizational structure? 

Admiral Smoot. With its own 

Mr. Buanprorp. But that would not take the place of it. It would 
be superimposed above it. 

Admiral Smoot. It would be superimposed upon it. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Mr. Chairman, I think we can go into the bureaus 
now. Most of the bureau chiefs, I think, are self-explanatory. At 
least the Bureau of Personnel. You have a Deputy Chief and then we 
have Admiral Smoot as the Assistant Chief. That is historical. 

' Admiral Smoor. It has been for a long time, particularly since the 
Chief of Naval Personnel wears two hats. His deputy acts for him. 

Mr, BLanpForD. You mean as the Deputy Chief of Naval Opera- 

tions and also as Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel? 
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Admiral SMoor. Yes. 

BuanpForp. The Chief has always been a vice admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Not always, no. Since he has been—— 

Mr. BLanpForp. When I say has always, I mean since World War 
II, when you set this structure up. 

Admiral Smoor. Since this new structure has been set up, where 
he has the additional duty of the Vice Chief of Naval Operations for 
Personnel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What—— 

Admiral Smoor. Deputy Chief. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. at other functions does the Chief of Naval 
Personnel perform other than functions dealing with personnel? 
When pes say he wears two hats, what else can he deal with besides 

nne 

Admiral Smoor. That is all, except that on the Chief of Naval 
Operations level, he deals with the operational plans and the basic 
naval establishment plans and mobilization plans which the Bureau 
of Personnel gets through the Chief of Naval Operations. 
ar eyes Didn’t Admiral Jacobs do that during World 

ar 

Admiral Smoor. He was the Chief of Naval Personnel and at that 
time CNO was organized differently. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t his title now Denety Chief of Naval Operations 
for Personnel? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is his official title? 

Admiral Smoor. That is his official title. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which gives him the rank of vice admiral, the 
fact that he is Deputy Chief of Naval Operations or that he is Chief of 
Bureau of Personnel? 

Admiral Smoor. The fact that he is a Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That gives him the title of vice admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. We tried to get a bill through here to make all bureau 
chiefs vice admirals. 

Mr. Kitpay. How many deputy CNO’s are there? 

Admiral Smoor. Seven, sir, Sut not all of them are vice admirals. 
Only four are vice admirals. 

Mr. Kiupay. And what are they? 

Admiral Smoor. Personnel, operations, air, logistics, administration, 
Naval Reserves——— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Material? 

Admiral Smoor. No. There are only six, then. ; 
is _, Kitpay. That is roughly the same organization as the Air 

orce 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have five. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, there are only five. The Naval 
Reserve head is not a deputy. He is an assistant. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, material comes under the Secretary. That 
is the reason there. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And then the Bureau—you have a deputy chief 
and an assistant chief in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Then you 
have a Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics and a deputy and assistant? 
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Admiral Smoor. That is the same title, the same man. 

Mr. Bianprorp, The same person. Now you have—just for a 
matter of explanation, you have a deputy chief and an assistant chief 
in the Bureau of Naval. Personnel, but in the Bureau of Aeronautics 
you have a deputy and assistant who is one and the same person. 

Admiral Smoor. But then they have an additional one, called the 
assistant for material and service. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Then you have a general representative of the 
central district, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base. What is his func- 
tion, Admiral, just to keep the Navy informed of what the Air Force 
is doing? 

Admiral Smoot. Well, the Bureau of Aeronautics, in general, divides 
its areas into three districts: The eastern, located in New York City; 
the central, located in the air command at Dayton, Ohio, and the 
western, in Los Angeles. 

Their organizations consist of a number of field offices generally 
situated in or close to the manufacturing plants of major Bureau of 
Aeronautics contractors. 

Now, these bars, Bureau of Aeronautics representatives, supervise 
al] of the plant representatives in their respective districts and resolve 
all of the problems that arise in those districts. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not the inspectors now. The inspectors don’t 
report to them, do they? 

Admiral Smoor. No. The duty of the bars, the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics representatives, is to supervise all plant representatives in 
their districts. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, now, I want for a moment—does the 
Bureau of Aeronautics have an inspector general? 

Admiral SMoor. Not as such. They don’t name it that way. I 
think this is one bureau that varies a little different. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am thinking about inspectors. We have seen 
Navy inspectors in all plants. Now, who controls the inspectors in 
aviation plants that are producing aircraft for the Navy and Marine 

s? 

Admiral Smoot. The Office of Naval Materiel directly controls 
those inspectors. 

Mr. Buianprorp. And Bureau of Aeronautics does not get into that? 

Admiral Smoor. Not directly. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Then what does this general representative do? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, he has the problem of procurement, produc- 
tion, labor, engineering, contract administration, industrial mobili- 
zation planning for that area. 

Mr. BuanpForp. There are 3 of these people and only 1 of them 
is a rear admiral. What about the other two; are they captains? 

Admiral Smoor. They are captains. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why is this one at Wright-Patterson a rear 
admiral? I mean, what is there about that job that is more important 
than these western and eastern districts? ' 

Admiral Smoor. It is the industrial center of the country, is the 
way it is explained for me. Purely it is more in the industrial center 
of the country. 

Mr. Kinpay. He supervises the plant representatives; is that 
correct? AN 

Admiral Smoot. He does, of all contractors. 
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Mr. Kixpay. Of course, that is a different job than the inspector. 
He represents the Navy and changes the contracts and negotiates with 
the plant, and things of that kind? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. BuanprForp. Is this just coincidence that he is at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base? 

Admiral Smoot. They offered us the space there. It was con- 
venient. It is close to the other interested air party. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But, actually, there is no connection. 

Admiral Smoot. No direct connection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is not there in any connection with the Air 
Force? 

Admiral Smoot. No direct connection. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, the BuAir don’t have supervision over the man 
in charge at Jacksonville and Corpus Christi. That comes under 
personnel, doesn’t it? 
geri Smoot. That comes under the Chief of Naval Operations, 

—O5. 

Mr. Rivers. The Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For Air. 

Admiral Smoor. For Air, the Deputy Chief of Air. 

Mr. Rivers. It is not under the BuAir. 

Admiral Smoor. Only those agencies within that command that are 
repair and maintenance outfits. 

Mr. Rivers. Comes under BuAir? 

Admiral SmMoor. They are under their control for that. 

Mr. Rivers. And others come directly under the CNO? 

Admiral Smoot. Under the command echelon, either the fleet 
command echelon or CNO, whatever their active participation is. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, BuAir is mostly a planning and construction 
organization. 

Admiral Smoor. It serves the purpose for aviation that the Bureau 
of Ships does for our ships. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then your Assistant Chief for Research and 
Development; is that Assistant Chief—no. Assistant Chief for 
Research and Development. 

Admiral Smoot. For the Bureau of Aeronautics, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Bureau of Aeronautics. Who is the Chief of 
Research and Development? You got an Assistant Chief. Who is 
the Chief? 

Admiral Smoor. The Chief is Admiral Bolger, but that is the 
Secretary’s job. He is the Assistant Chief of the Bureau of Aero- 
esearch and Development. 

Mr. BuanpForp. | see. 

Admiral Smoor. See? 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, he is that part of that Bureau 
which responds to the Chief of all naval research? 
Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

Mr. Rivers. Admiral, does the Bureau of Aeronautics manufacture 
anything? They used to make something at Philadelphia. 
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_ Admiral Smoor. They have the aircraft factories, but they don’t 
do very much. Most of it is contract. 

Mr. Rivers. They used to—when they quit making planes at 
Philadelphia, or whatever they made up there, they went into para- 
chutes, didn’t they? 

Admiral Smoor. They still participate to the extent of the equip- 
ment going on planes. They are not doing very much on the construc- 
tion itself. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Admiral Smoor. They contract mostly. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now the Bureau of Ordnance, I think, speaks for 
itself. You have a Chief and Deputy and Assistant. So there are 
two flag officers. You don’t apparently have an Assistant Chief for 
Research and Development in the Bureau of Ordnance. You may 
have one, but he is not a rear admiral. 

Admiral Smoor. He is not a rear admiral. They don’t have 
enough 

Mr. BuanpForp. You find it necessary in Aeronautics, but not 
necessary in Ordnance? 

Admiral SmMoor. Well, there are so many other agencies that are 
controlling the research and development of that. 

a Buanprorp. Judge Advocate General, I think we all under- 
stand. 

Now we get into BuShips. We have seven flag officers in BuShips: 
The Chief and a Deputy and an Assistant. What is the difference 
ee a Deputy and an Assistant and the Assistant Chief for 

ps? 

Admiral Smoor. BuShips, like all of the bureaus, has a Deputy as 
such, to act, sign for. take the responsibility of the Chief when he is 
away. He controls all of the heads of departments under him. Then 
you have a Deputy and an Assistant Chief for Ships, an Assistant 
Chief for Field Activities, your planning officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your planning officer reports to the Deputy or to 
the Assistant Chief for Ships? 

Admiral Smoot. I think he is on a level with the Assistant Chief 
for Ships and the Assistant Chief for Field Activities. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Then you have an inspector general located at 
San Francisco. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, and a supervisor of ships in New 
York, shipbuilding and naval inspector of ordnance in New York. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many inspectors general are there in BuShips? 

Admiral Smoor. Just one within BuShips. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Just 1, or just 1 who is a flag officer? 

Admiral Smoor. Just one who is a flag officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But there are other inspectors? 

Admiral Smoot. There is quite a large organization of inspectors 
general in the Bureau of Ships. 

Mr. Harpy. Does that tie in with the inspector general that we 
were talking about a while ago? : 

Admiral Smoor. Only indirectly. They are not directly associated. 
The inspector general in the Chief of Naval Operations takes his 
orders directly from the Chief of Naval Operations for Administrative 
Matters, whereas the inspector general of the Bureau of Ships is 
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interested in inspection of materials and matters for construction and 
procurement and contract. 

Mr. Harpy. Even where that involves operational efficiency and 
so forth? 

Admiral Smoor. Not directly. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think that covers BuShips, Mr. Chairman. 
We go into Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

r. ARENDs. All right. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now the Chief and the Deputy and Assistant 
Chief are statutory, if I am not mistaken? 

Admiral Smoot. The Chief and the Deputy are statutory and the 
Assistant for Dentistry is statutory. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have an Assistant Chief for Professional 
and Personnel Operations. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Now, let me ask, in the first place, and with 
respect to medicine and surgery: What is your law on that, Com- 
mander Wheeler, with respect to the number of flag officers who can 
be medical flag officers, medical and dental flag officers? 

Commander WHEELER. That is computed as a maximum of one- 
half, of 1 percent of the strength of the Medical Corps. 

r. BLanprorp. One-half of 1 percent of the total pessenged in the 
Medical Corps or of the officers in the Medical Corps? 

Commander WHEE.tmR. Of the officers in the Medical Corps. 

Mr. BuanpForp. May be flag officers? 

Commander Wueeter. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How does this breakdown correspond to that 
authorization? 

Commander WHEELER. This is below that maximum. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. Below the maximum permitted? 

Commander Wuer.er. Below the maximum. There are approx- 
imately 4,400 medical officers on active duty as of now. One-half of 
1 percent would be 22. 

r. Buanprorp. And you have 16. You would be authorized 22. 
Actually, you have 16? 

Commander WHEELER. Sixteen; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, I notice that your medical officers in your 
First, Fifth, and Sixth Naval Districts are rear admirals, and in your 
Third Naval District, the rear admiral of that has an additional function 
as the commander of the staff of the Eastern Sea Frontier. Why is it 
these officers are rear admirals and your other naval districts are not 
commanded by rear admirals? 

Admiral Smoot. They would like to have rear admirals in all dis- 
tricts, but they don’t have enough. 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Don’t have enough billets or don’t have enough 
rear admirals? 

Admiral Smoot. Don’t have enough rear admirals. 

Mr. Harpy. Some of these are relatively new, aren’t they, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. The naval district? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, medical officers. 

Admiral Smoot. We have had them for as long as I can remember, 
medical officers in as many districts as they could have. It is quite 
important that the flag officer of the Medical Corps in the district 
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who represents the Navy Department with all of the national medical 
authorities have the prestige and experience of flag rank. 

Mr. Harpy. I notice you have six of them here, plus a district 
dental officer in the ninth. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, sir. 
_ Mr. Harpy. That is the only district dental officer you have of 
flag rank? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. BiaNprorp. You ‘are limited on the number of dental flag 
officers you can have; aren’t you, to two? 

Admiral Smoor. It is five; isn’t it? 

Commander WHEELER. It is five at the moment. 


Admiral Smoor. We have five. That is the number that has been 


authorized by the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
Commander WHEELER. That is also computed as one-half of 1 
percent of the strength of the corps. 


Mr. Buanprorp. You have four listed here. But you have one 


over in Hawaii, if I am not mistaken, that you mentioned earlier. 
Admiral Smoor. Not a dental; no. 
~ Mr. BuanpFrorp. Where is the fifth dentist? 
Commander WHEELER. Inspector General, Assistant Chief, two 
mspectors—— 


Mr. Buanprorp. I see. That accounts for all live of them. You 


have all five. And that is the reason why you do not have more 
district dental officers, is that you have your maximum in numbers 
that you are authorized. 
- Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 
Mr. Buanprorp. Under your agreement with the Senate? 
Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 
Mr. BianpFrorp. You have some 2,000 dentists, don’t you? 
Commander WHeExLeER. Yes, approximately 2,000. 


Mr. Buanprorp. So, actually, you are authorized 10, but you have 


5. 
Mr. Harpy. I notice you have an Inspector General, Medical, and 


an Inspector General, Dental. Why do they have to be separate flag. 


officers? 

Admiral SmMoor. They are two separate functions. 

Mr. Harpy. They may be 2 separate functions, but is the job so 
heavy that 1 man couldn’t handle them both? 


Admiral Smoor. I don’t think he could handle them both. Not if 


you listen to the Chief. He would like to have more. 

Mr. Kixpay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. It certainly seems to me that one flag officer could 
handle both of those jobs. I don’t know. 

Admiral Smoor. If I can speak off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Admiral Smoot. They are separate and autonomous. 

Mr. Harpy. Just leave this off. . 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Krtpay. Let’s stay off the record for a little while. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

‘Mr. Buanprorp. I would like to ask one question on the record 
here, Admiral, and that is the justification for a rear admiral, medical 
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officer, in the various naval districts. Some of these districts, if I 
am not mistaken, have relatively few personnel and few naval activi- 
ties in them. 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, some of them do. They are all pretty large 
— and they all have equivalent types of activities within the 

istrict. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Well, I know what the third, first and fifth do. 
For example, the 11th Naval District: How many naval activities 
do you have in the 11th Naval District? 

Admiral Smoor. That is one of the biggest, the 11th Naval District. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which one is that? 

Admiral Smoor. San Diego. 

Mr. BuanpForp. What about Hawaii? Is that 13 or 16th? 

Admiral Smoot. Hawaii is 14th. 

Mr. Miier. Twelfth is a big one. It is not there. You have 
inspector, medical activities and inspector, dental activities, Pacific, 
who would most likely be stationed at San Francisco. 

Admiral Smoot. San Francisco, twelfth. Twelfth is perhaps the 
biggest of the three. 

r. BLANpForD. According to the district dental officer in the 9th 
Naval District, I assume the 9th Naval District is the largest one 
you have. 

Admiral Smoor. Geographically; 

Mr. Kitpay. Where is it? 

Admiral Smoot. That is at Great Lakes, sir. 

Mr. ArENps. Have you anything else, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BuanprForp. No, sir. 

Mr. ARENDs. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning. 

Inasmuch as the full committee is not meeting, we will stand in 
recess, to reconvene at 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:25 a, m., Monday, March 9, 1953, the com- 
mittee was adjourned to Tuesday, Miech 10, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


TUESDAY, MARCH 10, 1953 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends (chairman) 
presiding. 
Mr. ArENpDs. Let us proceed, Admiral. We are ready for you. 
Mr. BLanpForp. We are ready for the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Mr. Chairman. We have gone through BuMed and are 
now in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, starting with the Chief, 
whose functions are self-explanatory, and the Deputy Chief. 


TESTIMONY OF REAR ADM. R. N. SMOOT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
PERSONNEL CONTROL—Resumed 


Admiral Smoor. The Chief and the Deputy Chief are statutory. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Both statutory. The Assistant Chief for Supply 
and Management. 

Admiral Smoot. He is responsible for the direction, planning, and 
implementation of policy, coordination of the Bureau’s worldwide 
supply management responsibilities, as the administrator of the mte- 
= Navy supply system. He acts for the Chief of the Bureau of 

upplies and Accounts in establishing appropriate program priorities, 
allocation of material program funds, and civilian personnel comple- 
ment to field activities, the development and implementation of 
material cognizance control policies for the naval supply system. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then we have another, Inspector General of the 
Supply Corps on the Atlantic Coast, an Inspeetor General of Western 
Sea Frontier. 

Admiral Smoor. Those inspection functions for Supplies and Ac- 
counts, for their management control, the functions performed by 
Supply Corps officers to determine the effectiveness of their opera- 
tions and compliance with appropriate policy and regulations, the 
usual management policy and operational functions coming under 
inspectors, and Inspectors 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, for the record, could we have a brief 
outline of the duties and functions of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts? 

Admiral Smoot. The following types of naval activities constitute 
some of the functions of the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts and his Bureau: 
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All the naval supply centers, naval supply depots, supply demand 
control points—those are offices in the aak—-Neve purchasing offices, 
supply and excess storehouses, fuel and excess, naval central freight 
control offices, naval market offices, overseas air cargo terminals, 
naval clothing depots, cargo-handling battalions, all the Navy ex- 
changes, Navy commissary stores, Navy ships stores offices in New 
York, the research and development facility in Bayonne, N. J., the 
Navy material catalog office in New York, cost inspection offices, 
Navy regional accounts offiees,.Navy accounts disbursing office, 
naval supply facilities and small-craft accounting offices. 

And under the Chief, the Bureaus develop the plans, conduct the 
research, formulate the policies and the specific procedures to be 
followed in the performance of supply for the Navy and the fiscal 
functions afloat and ashore. 

He directs the operations of the Bureau in its field activities in 
these operations. 

'There is the matter of procurement, custody, warehousing, and 
issuance of naval supplies and materials. 

Those are exclusive of medical items and ammunition and projec- 
ae mines and explosives, which are handled by their respective 

ureaus. 

He has the control and administration of Navy stock fund, the 
Navy working fund, the Navy management fund, and the clothi 
and small stores fund, and the stocks of material and supplies procure 
within these funds for the total Naval Establishment. 

He supervises and directs the operation of the supply phases of the 
Naval supply system. 

Mr. Kitpay. Now, when you say supplies in connection, do you 
— - food, clothing, and those things for the maintenance of the 

av 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. Not to munitions or—— 

Admiral SmMoor. Not to munitions, 

Mr. Kitpay. Or aircraft or ships or anything like that? 

Admiral Smoor. That is so. 

Mr. Kitpay. Then he is the Quartermaster General of the Navy, 
with additional duties as to accounting, and things of that kind? 

Admiral Smoor. And fiscal matters. 

Mr. Kriipay. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. Finance. 

Mr. Kixpay. Then he is the Quartermaster and Finance officer. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is all. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Chief, Field Branch. 

Is that a rear admiral of the lower half or upper half, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Chief of the Field Branch, that is an upper-half 
rear admiral, sir. ; 

Mr. Kimpay. Those extensive duties account for the admiral 
inspectors general, making contracts securing tremendous amounts 
of property, and the inspector general on the Atlantic and one on the 
Pacific, the Western Sea Frontier, to go in and handle, inspect, and 
investigate the procurement and payment for those supplies. 

There is a tremendous amount of money involved. 
Admiral Smoor. A tremendous amount; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Barszs. And they inspect captains and admirals, as well? 
Admiral Smoor. Well, the inspecting staff includes that; yes, sir. 
Mr. Bares. Well, the Inspector General, himself, makes many 
inspections? 

Admiral Smoot. Oh, yes, that is correct. I didn’t understand. 

Mr. Kitpay. He needs rank such that he can approach the admirals 
over whom he has supervision. 

Admiral Smoot. He must. He deals with district commandants, 
large contracting concerns. He must have the experience and back- 
ground and prestige of flag rank. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that the Inspector General you are referring to? 

Mr. Kiupay. Yes, the Inspector General in the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts. There are two flag officers listed as Inspectors 
General. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Can you tell me, Admiral, how long the Chief of 
the Field Branch has been an admiral of the upper half? 

Admiral Smoor. That has not specifically been designated, that he 
be of the upper or lower half. It is more or less the experience re- 
quired, and quite frankly I don’t remember who was Admiral Dun- 
ham’s successor or how long it was in. the upper half. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I just wondered why the Army should run its 
finance center with a brigadier general and the Navy would require 
an admiral of the upper half. 

Admiral Smoor. I think this perhaps could be explained under 
pure detail expediency, experience of that work as contained in Ad- 
miral Dunham. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, a rear admiral of the lower half 
could do the job, but it so happens 

Admiral Smoor. I am sure he could. 

Mr. Kizpay. In that connection, just a matter of personnel 
policy, how much attention does the Navy pay as to whether a man 
is of the upper half or lower half? 

Admiral Smoor. I can answer that for the line, to this extent: 

We have a sort of pattern that the admirals of the lower half take 
the minor flag jobs, like the unit commanders, the assistant chiefs of 
bureaus, the assistant CNO jobs, where the difference in responsibility 
is contained in the experience, between that expected of a lower-half 
admiral and of an upper-half admiral. 

Mr. Kiupay. Of course, that is a matter of seniority. 

Admiral Smoor. Pure seniority. 

Mr. Kitpay. And rank that is inherent in any military establish- 
ment? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. Now, let’s take prior to the Personnel Act of 1947, 
where we changed the ranking and ranked the lower half with the 
brigadier general and that sort of thing. Prior to that time, the only 
difference was pay and relative rank, wasn’t it? 

Admiral SmMoor. Pay and relative rank. 

Mr. Kiupay. Date of rank. 

Admiral Smoor. But also the assignment of those admirals in that 
case was controlled on a policy matter of their relative experience. 


We would never, for instance, give an upper-half admiral the com- . 


mand of a unit of a fleet: He would bea type command 
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take the next echelon because of his experience, of already having had 
the unit prior to that and then move into the type command. 

Mr. Kitpay. That was even prior to 1947? 

Admiral Smoot. Yes, sir; always has been the case. 

Mr. Coxe. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire of the justification of an 
inspector general on the Western Sea Frontier? 

Admiral Smoor. He is responsible to the chief and the commander, 
Western Sea Frontier, the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, and the commander of the Western Sea Frontier, for the 
special inspections and investigations and inquiries that are required 
by the chief and by the Western Sea Frontier. 

He inspects the shore and shore base supply activities, of which 
there are a great number in the Western Sea Frontier and on the west 
coast, to coordinate the proper activities, to see that contracts are 
not overlapping, to see that the utilization of all supply activities are 
not functioning to duplicate each other. 

Mr. Cote. ere are the headquarters? 

Admiral Smoor. In the Western Sea. Frontier, at San Francisco, sir. 

Mr. Coz. Why do you need one on the Western Sea Frontier and 
don’t need one on the Eastern Sea Frontier? 

Admiral Smoor. We combine those duties on the Eastern Sea 
Frontier with the Inspector General of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, purely for convenience and proximity. He carries on the 
duties of the inspector of the Eastern Sea Frontier out of the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts. He spends considerable of his time in the 
Eastern Sea Frontier in inspection matters. 

Mr. Cour. The Inspector General himself has the dual 

Admiral Smoor. Has the dual function of Eastern Sea Frontier and 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Cote. What is the function of the Field Branch? 

Admiral Smoor. As the Assistant Chief for the Field Branch—it is 
located in Cleveland, Ohio—he is responsible to the Chief for the 
operation of this Branch as the central banking agency of the Navy. 
in this capacity he directs such things as payment of family allowances 
to dependents of the Navy and the Coast Guard personnel. He pays 
allotments for all naval personnel and for civilians employed at naval 
activities outside the continental United States. 

He acts as the issuing agent and certifying officer for all United 
States savings bonds purchased by allotment by all naval personnel 
and all civilians employed at overseas naval activities and civilian 
employees of his own Field Branch. 

He makes payment to all retired and Fleet Reserve personnel of 
the Navy, to repatriated military personnel, and to naval personnel 
serving with other Government agencies, including all the per diem, 
the travel, the transportation of dependents, sundry expenses, and 
Cone penneee in connection with those particular classes of per- 
sonnel. 

He pays the civil rolls and the per diem to repatriated civilian 
sceoemiad the Navy and to civilian personnel of the Field Branch. 

He ae the data for the preparation of appropriation agencies 
of military payrolls and adjustments of appropriations based on 


payments to Navy personnel. 
t has been convenient to place this office in the central area of the 
United States out of interest of economy, centrally located, and 
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because he has such a wide disbursing activity over the United States, 
rather than concentrating that unique function of the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts here in Washington. 

Mr. Coz. The Field Branch, then, essentially, is the finance 
center for the Navy? 

Admiral Smoor. Finance center of the Navy; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I think we can take the next 
group of supply depots and supply centers together. Perhaps the 
admiral might tell us how much money is involved in these, or how 
much the value of the material that is stored at some of these supply 
centers and supply depots is. 

Admiral Smoor. I will have to get that for you. I don’t think they 
have given that to us here. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, these are your major supply centers and 
depots? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. And then your supply school at Bayonne. Have 
these always been commanded by flag officers? 

Admiral Smoor. As long as I can remember, the major ones that 
we have here have, yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The one at Mechanicsburg? 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, yes; that is one of the biggest ones we have. 
Mechanicsburg has the functional parts for ships, ships’ parts. 
Tremendous storehouse and warehouse and purchasing agents there. 

Mr. BianpForp. These all appear to be rear admirals of the upper 
half; is that correct? 

I notice their permanent rank is rear admiral and their temporary 
rank is rear admiral, so I would assume they are upper-half rear 
admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. Pearl Harbor is not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the only one that is not? 

Admiral Smoor. That is the only one. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The rest are all rear admirals of the upper half? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, the supply depot at Philadelphia is not. 
The supply depot at Clearfield, Utah, is not. That is all. 

Mr. Bares. That one at Philadelphia has two functions, one of 
the depot and one of the aviation supply office? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct; yes, sir. That aeronautical 
material supply demand control point is what they call that, in that 
particular function, in their supply system, and the major storage 
activity for the aeronautical material on the east coast. 

Mr. Ne son. Is it necessary, Admiral, to have a rear admiral in 
charge of a supply school? 

Admiral Smoot. That is the one big school that we have for supply 
matters and in addition there is a research center at Bayonne. 

Mr. Netson. He has charge of both the supply school and the 
research center? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. What is the rank of the officers that go to school? 

Admiral Smoor. Everything. We have captains there, command- 
ers, all the way down to junior lieutenants. 

Mr. Netson. What do you have in the research center, civilians 
or—— 

Admiral Smoor. Pardon me, sir? 
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Mr. Netson. Are there civilian scientists in the research center? 

Admiral Smoor. There are civilian scientists there. There is quite 
a large staff of both technical civilians and assistants under the chief 
for instruction on research and development, all ranks, sir. He has 
quite a large organization. 

Mr. rebar What is the difference between a supply center 
and a suppl depot, Admiral? 

Admira Sadun! Just that one is bigger. A supply center is larger. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, if one is larger than the other, are there 
any differences in sizes in these organizations? 

Admiral Smoot. There are other agencies within a center which 
are not within a depot. 

Mr. BLanprForp. Well, now, if it requires a rear admiral to com- 
mand a center because of his experience would it necessarily follow, 
then, that it would require a rear admiral to command a depot? 

Admiral Smoor. Not necessarily, but it has been because of their 
isolated location, because of the need for the experience, the size of 
the operation, the relationship with civilian contracts. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, all depots do not have rear admirals. 
You don’t have one at Newport, R. I. You have a supply depot there. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. When they are small and close 
to other—— 

Mr. Bares. But these particular depots here are pretty much as 
lone as your centers. These here are your largest depots. 

dmiral Smoor. They are the largest depots and they are the most 
isolated type of depots. 

Mr. Netson. Is this supply school, Admiral, the one that you plan 
to move to Georgia? 

Admiral Smoot. That is the one that we are planning to move to 
Georgia. 

Mr. Netson. Your research center, then, will stay at Bayonne? 

Admiral Smoor. The research center it is planned will stay there. 
However, in the interest of economy, I am sure that ultimately we 
will have to do something to combine that with other supply activities. 
That is in the planning stage now. 

Mr. Netson. Then when you move the supply school away from the 
research center, will you still need a rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. That will be what we will have to work for, to 
combine those two jobs in some way, if we have the space. It isn’t 
feasible or thinkable that we should ‘have to pe ut two rear admirals to 
command what is now, just because of the location, commanded e 
one. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I will go on to Yards and Docks, Mr. Chairman, 
if there are no further questions. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yards and Docks. 

You have five flag officers. What is the function of a district civil 
engineer? 

Admiral Smoot. He is the senior civil engineering adviser to the 
commandant of a naval district, on all matters of public works and 
public utilities in the district. He inspects and advises on the ade- 
quacy of public works and public utilities within the naval district, 
in connection with peacetime and current war plans. 
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He maintains close liaison for the commandant with representatives 
of the other armed services and other Federal agencies, civil govern- 
ments and civilian industrial organizations on the effective integrated 
and/or joint usage of the combined civil industrial facilities, public 
works and public utilities. 

In certain naval districts the concentration of the naval shore 
establishment is so extensive that it is essential to the interests of 
the national defense to assign the most experienced and capable 
Civil Engineer Corps officer to the billet of district civil engineer. 
The billets in such districts as the 5th, 6th, 9th, and 11th Naval 
Districts fall into this category. Only Civil Engineer Corps officers 
best fitted by virtue of demonstrated experience and professional 
ability, which has qualified them for the rank of rear admiral, can 
effectively perform the duties in the best interests of the Navy and 
the national defense. 

At the present time, due to the present limitation on the number 
of rear admirals in the Civil Engineer Corps, the rank of rear admiral 
is authorized only for the district civil engineers of the 5th and 11th 
Naval Districts. 

Mr. Kiupay. Where are they? 

Admiral Smoor. The 5th is in Norfolk; the 11th in San Diego, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Who does the similar work in the other naval 
districts? 

Admiral Smoot. Pardon me, sir? 

Mr. Arenps. Do you have similar work in the other naval districts? 

Admiral Smoor. Very much so, except that here in San Diego and 
Norfolk is the fleet concentrations on both coasts which requires, of 
course, much greater fleet support activities, which brings on much 
more demand for public utilities and public works matters. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Chaplain Corps. How many admirals are 
you allowed in the Chaplain Corps? 

Admiral Smoor. Two. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Two? 

Admiral Smoor. Two by law. 

Mr. Bianprorpb. That is the maximum allowed? 

Admiral Smoor. That is the maximum allowed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the explanation for the district chaplain 
in the 11th Naval District? 

Admiral Smoor. That is right, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Who handles transportation? I don’t see anything on 
there on transportation. 

Admiral Smoor. Well, transportation is quite a complicated matter. 
I handle transportation for personnel in the Navy, for instance. I am 
chief of the Bureau’s representatives on the Defense Council for 
Transportation, under the Secretary of Defense. 

Transportation cost matters, procurement, and other things, come 
under the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

Mr. Bares. And who handles that? 

Admiral Smoor. That is the Chief of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, and he also is a representative of the Navy on the Secretary 
of Defense’s Transportation Council. 

Mr. Barzs. But the Chief himself doesn’t handle it? 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, he has delegated that authority to a captain. 
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Mr. Bares. To a captain? 

Admiral Smoor. And I have delegated my authority to a captain 
on that particular Board, but I am called in and so is the Chief of the 
Bureau on any policy matters of transportation of dependents and 
cost matters. 


Now, sea transportation, that is under the MSTS. It is quite a 
complicated thing. 


r. Bares. You don’t have an overall transportation officer? 

Admiral Smoor. Not as such, for the Navy. 

Mr. Barss. Do the other services? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Army does. 

Mr. Barss. I have seen that. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. They have a Transportation Corps and the head 
of a Transportation Corps in the Army. 

Mr. Kivpay. But even there it becomes highly complicated. 

Admiral Smoor. I am sure it is. 

Mr. Kitpay. For instance, Ordnance handles part of it. 

_ Admiral Smoor. They must have to delegate that throughout their 
various agencies to handle such a complicated matter. 

Mr. Corr. Does the law require you to have two chaplains in the 
rank of admiral? 

Admiral SMoor. The law does not require it. It permits it. 

Mr. Corn. If the law permitted you to have three chaplains, would 
you then have a chaplain for the fifth district or the X district? 

Admiral Smoor. I at present see no need for it, sir. 

Mr. Coun. Well, why is there need for an admiral in the 11th 
district, if there isn’t a need for the district in Norfolk? 

: 7 ese Smoor. May I speak off the record about this for a moment, 
sir 

Mr. Corr. Don’t ask me. I don’t know why it is necessary to 
speak off the record. 

The Admiral wants to speak off the record about a matter. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, fine. 

(Statement off the reeord.) 

Mr. Coir. Why do you need to have it off the record? What is 
the 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I ask this off the record, Admiral? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Back on the record. 

Now, your district commanders, Admiral: 

The Ist, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 8th, 11th, 12th, 13th, and Potomac River 
Naval Command, are all commanded by rear admirals and it would 
appear that practically all of these rear admirals are rear admirals of 
the upper half, according to their age and their years of service. 

I can recall in my own memory that captains were district com- 
manders at one time. What has brought about this change—or 
perhaps some of the district commandants were captains. 

Admiral Smoor. District commandants? ‘ 

Mr. Buanprorp. District commandants, or have they always been 
reir admirals? 


Admiral Smoor. Not tomy knowledge. I don’t remember a captain 
‘as a district commandant. 
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Here is our specialized point of public relations in all major areas 
and sea frontiers of the United States vested in this officer. He has 
always been a rear admiral to my knowledge, of great experience. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Do you have a 2d Naval District? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You don’t have a 10th Naval District? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes; we have a 10th but that comes in overseas, 
United States naval billets, which I take up next. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which is considered later on. 

So all of the continental United States district commandants are 
all rear admirals? 

Admiral Smoor. All rear admirals. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All rear admirals of the upper half. 

Admiral Smoor. Always have been. 

Mr. Arends. What is the PRNC? 

Admiral Smoor. Potomac River Naval Command. 

Mr. ArRENDs. We can’t keep up with these letters. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What, other than their public relations function, 
does a district commandant perform? 

Admiral Smoot. He is a representative of the Secretary of the Navy 
directly and of the Chief of Naval Operations in all matters pertaining 
to the maintenance of high standards and performance and discipline 
in the Navy, in all matters which affect area standardization, coordina- 
tion, defense, and security, continental defense and security. 

The commandant is the direct representative of the bureaus and 
offices of the Navy Department for such matters as may be specifically 
assigned by each bureau or office and matters concerning relations 
with the public and other departments of the Government within the 
naval district. 

He receives assignments from the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief 
of Naval Operations, and the commanders of the Eastern and Western 
Sea Frontiers. 

He exercises military command and coordination control within the 
delineated boundaries of the naval district in accordance with the 
provisions of our general orders. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Let’s take a specific example—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Just one second, please. 

He handles your Reserve components withia his area, does he not? 

Admiral Smoot. Within the naval digtrict he has control over the 
Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Kitpay. A very important assignment in these times, because 
he passes upon who is going to duty, whether he should be deferred. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Or leave. 

Admiral Smoor. It would be to the District Commandant concerned 
that we make our calls for mobilization, to call into the Reserves. 
He has very complicated lists of Naval Reserves with their qualifica- 
tions and qualities, so if we need to man 100 submarines, 100 LST’s, 
he goes to his files and can call those qualified gentlemen to report 
and man them and go to sea. 

Mr. Kixtpay. It becomes very difficult at times? 

Admiral Smoor. It does, indeed. 

Mr. Kiipay. Now, does he have any jurisdiction over Naval 
ROTC, the Holloway plan, and things like that. 
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Admiral Smoor. Only indirectly, in that they are within his district 


for certain management control, discipline matters, and to that ex- 
tent, but the management control of the NROTC’s is directly under 
the Chief of the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Now, let’s take the district commandant for the 
Chicago area. 

Admiral Smoor. That is the Ninth Naval District, Admiral Old. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Does the Great Lakes Training Center come 
under his command? 

Admiral Smoor. He has that under his command, that is right in 
his immediate vicinity, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, is he the convening authority for general 
courts martial? 

Admiral Smoor. He is. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. And what other functions does he have in that 
district, that is, installation functions? 

Admiral Smoor. Installation functions—I can think of no other, 
other than the district headquarters staff itself. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is an air installation at Grosse Isle, isn’t 
there? Would he have charge of the air installation? 

Admiral Smoor. No, he wouldn’t have charge of the air installation. 
It would come under him for management control, what we call 
management control and disciplinary matters. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, he would convene courts martial? 

Admiral Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Would he supply food and clothing? 

Smoot. The logistic support of any activities within his 
istrict. 

Now, there are all of the Naval Reserve centers, all of his outlying 
directors of Naval Reserve activities, who are under his 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Do these district commandants coincide or 
perform the same functions as an Army area commander? 

Admiral Smoor. They coincide, except for geographical purposes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I mean, are their functions the same as an Army 
area commander? 

Admiral Smoot. I can’t answer that. 

Mr. Harpy. They don’t exercise any command over the various 
functions, do they, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. No command directly. There is a general order 
that the Navy has placed into effect which delegates command 
functions and delegates managerial functions. Now, to that extent, 
the district commandant becomes a manager over the ordnance 

lants within his district but the command function is vested in the 
ureau of Ordnance. 

Mr. Harpy. He is just a persuasive coordinator, is that right? 

Admiral Smoor. A coordinator is a good name for it. 

Mr. Kivpay. He is also a good housekeeper. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. He has a lot of housekeeping duties. 

Admiral Smoor. Well, we can go to him from any office of the 
Navy Department for any function in the matter of housekeeping 
and have one central point in the district to get it clarified, started, 
done and coordinated. 
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_ Mr. Harpy. He is a very valuable man but he doesn’t have any 
command authority. 

Admiral Smoor. He has command over his immediate staff and it 
is quite a large one. He is a manager for our outlying districts and 
areas. 

r. Harpy. He is a coordinator and he is a bang-up good public 
relations man, if you have got a good one. 

Admiral Smoot. That is his major function, yes, sir; coordination 
with the public. 

Mr. Harpy. It has taken me a long time to understand the way that 
operates. I think I understand now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does he control recruiting in his own area? 

Admiral Smoor. Only in the managerial functions of maintaining 
the areas, the recruiting functions themselves being under the com- 
mand of the Bureau of Personnel. 

Mr. Harpy. He doesn’t even do any management on that, does he? 
Except to confer with whoever happens to be in charge of that, for 
instance? 

Admiral Smoor. For space, rental space, and matters like that, we 
go to the district commandant, who contacts the local agencies for 
rental places for our recruiting stations. Thereafter, he is finished 
with his duties with the recruiter, except in case of discipline matters 
which require court-martial procedures, 

Now, one other function that he has—we in the Bureau act as a 
wholesaler for distribution of enlisted people. He acts as a retailer 
for distribution of enlisted personnel within his district. He has 
personnel management to that extent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He doesn’t handle procurement? 

Admiral Smoot. Procurement? He does not. 

a Bianprorp. He doesn’t handle distribution of heavy hard- 
ware? 

Admiral Smorr. He does not. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. He doesn’t actually handle distribution of food. 
He merely acts as a coordinator? 

Admiral Smoor. A coordinator of all of the activities within his 
district, for that matter. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Then what he actually is is a record-keeper for 
pw personnel located in his area, reserve and active duty person- 
nel? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So the reason for the rank boils down to his 
relationship with the public? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, I think that would be right. 

Mr. Harpy. You have more than that. 

Mr. Bares. Much more. 

Mr. Harpy. Relationship with the commanding officers of the 
various stations that are under him. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is my point, Mr. Hardy. There is nobody 
under him. 

Mr. Harpy. There is nobody under him, no, but he has a whole 
flock of rear admirals that are performing command functions over 


the various activities in his district and if he is going to coordinate — 


their work why he would be in sad shape if he had less rank than 
they have. 
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Mr. Bares. His office pastes all inspections. 

As a matter of fact, I have never heard of a command underrated 
like I have today. I ‘have never seen him say the word, that action 
wasn’t taken by these command functions. As a matter of fact, I 
ee into everything that goes on in his entire district. 

Smoor. I have probably underemphasized his military 
functions. He is a district military commander by our general 
order. He has to have command authority to be able to convene 

general courts, and to that extent is granted military command over 
the functions within his district, and the bureaus and offices of the 
Navy Department exercise management and technical control over 
those functions under 

He could not convene courts unless he was granted by our general 
orders, the command authority of his district. 

Mr. Harpy. With respect to convening general courts? 

Admiral Smoor. Correct. 

_ Mr. Bares. Well, excepting for Naval Reserve units, airfields, he 
gets about into everything in a district, that I have seen. 

Admiral Smoor. Practically everything. 

Mr. Harpy. He gets into it, that is correct, but he doesn’t exercise 
any command function with regard to it. 

r. Bares. Well, I don’t know. I have seen them talk and I have 


nis eastins He is also responsible for the formulation of 
AE ow plans, war planning within his district and those come 
under his command functions. 

Mr. MiuueEr. Doesn’t he exercise the liaison with the other branches 
of the service, of the armed services, the Army and the Air Forces, 
coordinating within his own district? 

Admiral Smoor. For coordination between the other agencies? 

Mr. Mixer. For coordination within his own district? 

Admiral Smoot. He is our direct representative for that purpose. 

Mr. Mutter. Isn’t that another reason for his rank, too? 

Admiral Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mixuer. He has to have a rank comparable with those of the 
Army and the Air Forces? 

Admiral Smoor. He should. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I will tell you, he is a very important man. He 
is a good officer, and he is a nt public-relations man and he certainly 
deserves the rank. There isn’t any question in mind about that, but 
he has to be a persuasive individual, rather than a command 
individual. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K., Russ. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There is no system in the Navy of taking three 
of these naval districts and combining them into the equivalent of a 
corps area or something of that nature, so that you have another 
person who coordinates, say, three of these naval districts? 

In other words, all of these district commandants report directly to 
the Chief of Naval Operations; is that correct? 

Admiral Smoot. And the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the Secretary of the Navy. 

Admiral Smoor. And the coastal commandants report, in addition, 
to the Eastern and Western Sea Frontier, which I will explain when 
we get to the Eastern and Western Sea Frontier. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Well, is it fair to summarize the district com- 
mandant, then, by saying that in the event of mobilization or say, a 
sudden attack, that district commandant might find himself in com- 
plete—might find himself as the senior officer present in complete 
command of all naval installations and activities in his respective 
district? 

Admiral Smoot. Within his geographical district. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And he must be qualified to perform that function? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So he must be familiar with all activities in his 
district? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. If there are no other questions on that, we will ge 
into the naval bases at Norfolk, San Francisco, Key West, and the 
Naval Gun Factory. 

Admiral Smoot. Naval base commanders, administer the water- 
front activities and shore-based training and logistic-support activities 
under their command and they coordinate the functions of naval bases, 
which I can describe in general under the following particulars: 

Certain forces, resources, and personnel that are assigned to him in 
connection with waterfront activities. 

The coordination of the effort of other commands that are under his 
aegis within his area. 

ntelligence and significant aspects of pertinent affairs that have to 
do with incoming and outgoing ships, port control, discipline is con- 
siderably delegated to him by the district commandants. 

The accounting for and assignment to duties of personnel within 
a district where a base commander has a large assignment of functions. 

Coordination of the efforts of all echelons of his command. 

He has training and education of all personnel toward general 
advancement in rating, that are within a base area. 

He is the commanding officer of that base, like a commanding 
officer of a ship, in connection with welfare, morale, health, and 
comfort of a tremendous amount of personnel that are assigned to 


m. 

The safety and security of the base area, which might include the 
confines of the district commandant and other waterfront agencies. 

In his relationship with the fleet, he is responsible to the fleet 
commander the moment they pass within the internal water areas, 
in their berthing, in the handling of their logistic supplies, while the 
ships are within his base. 

In general, that describes the base commander’s duties. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All of these base commanders are junior to the 
district commandant? 

Admiral Smoor. District commandant. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Within their respective districts? 

Admiral Smoor. Within their respective districts; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have other naval bases, of course, other 
than these four? 

Admiral Smoot. We have not been able to provide flag officers for 
them because we don’t have enough. 


Mr. Buanprorp. But you would feel that even those that are now 


commanded by captains actually should be commanded by flag 
officers? 
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Admiral Smoor. Certainly in the event of any further ansion, 
we need them in an order of priority which the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions has given to the Chief of Naval Personnel to fill when we have 
officers available. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead. 

Admiral Smoor. New York, Boston, San Di 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, how long have you had an admiral at: the 
Naval Gun Factory, which in fact makes two admirals at the Naval 
Gun Factory? 

You have one at PRNC, which is also located at the Gun Factory. 
Admiral Smoor. Yes. As long as I can remember, which would 
back long before World War I, we have had two there. One is the 
technical commander that handles the matters for the Bureau of 
Ordnance in connection with the Naval Gun Factory, specially trained, 
and 04 his background in ordnance and ordnance equipment and 

supplies 

The other is the Potomac River Naval Commander who is in 
effect a district commandant for this area. 

Mr. Barns. Is he ordinarily selected with a background of ord- 
nance? I am talking about the PRNC. 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; that is not necessary at all. He is like a 
district commander. 

_ Bares. And you have always had two admirals down in the 

ya 

Admiral Smoor. As long as I can remember; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. What area does the PRNC have? 

Admiral Smoor. The area of the PRNC? 

Mr. Yes. 

Admiral Smoot. It includes all of the waterfront along the Potomac 
River, all of the District of Columbia area for our military forces 
within the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. It goes over into Maryland. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And Virginia. 

Admiral Smoor. Patuxent, yes. He has Patuxent. 
alt don’t think it goes to Baltimore. I think it ends north of the 

istrict. 

Mr. Harpy. What, if any, is the tie-in between PRNC and the 5th 
Naval District? 

Admiral Smoor. There is no tie-in. It is a separate command, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Does he have any jurisdiction over naval personnel 
stationed in the Department? 

Admiral Smoor. He does, indeed. ll enlisted personnel are under 
his aegis, sir. 

ae Kixpay. Well, he is sort of a headquarters commandant, also, 
isn’t he? 

Admiral Smoor. He has the receiving station and headquarters 
commandant for the naval district and all military affairs, for the 
Navy within the district. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, what do you have in charge ‘of NAMC i in 
Philadelphia? 

Admiral Smoor. NAMC? 

Mr. Bares. Naval Air Materiel Command. 

A captain? 
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Admiral Smoor. NAMC is a flag billet. 
Mr. Batrrs. NAMC, because it is in a certain sense comparable to 
the Gun Factory. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is it not true, Admiral, that the old Naval Air- 
craft Factory at Philadelphia has been downgraded considerably and 
does not carry the importance it used to? 

Admiral Smoot. That is correct, sir, but the Aircraft Factory should 
not be confused with the NAMC. 

PP sss Buanprorp. If there are no further questions I will go on to 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, I see you still have a captain in com- 
mand at Key West. 

Admiral Smoor. We have an admiral at Key West; Admiral Duke. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I see. Pardon me. My mistake. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The air bases and air training commands. 

You have a Chief of Naval Air Training and then you have a Chief 
of Naval Air Reserve Training, a Chief of Naval Air Advanced 
Training, a Chief of Naval Air Technical Training, and a Chief of 
Naval Air Basic Training, which consists of 4 rear admirals and 1 vice 
admiral. 

What is the reason for that, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. The Chief of Naval Air Training is a vice admiral 
and under the direction of the Chief of Naval Operations the Chief 
of Naval Air Training conducts naval aviation training in order to 
produce the aviators and the trained aviation personnel for the entire 
Naval Establishment and to maintain in addition a trained Naval 
Air Reserve. 

This training is accomplished in the Naval Air Training Command, 
described hereafter. 

The Naval Airship Training Command and the Experimental Com- 
mand and the Naval School of Aviation Medicine, all of which are 
under the Chief of Naval Air Training. 

He in addition commands and coordinates the naval air functional 
trainmg commands, particularly in carrying out training syllabi for 
flight training for the curricula of the schools required. 

He maintains close liaison with the fleet in order to keep abreast of 
all of the accepted modern techniques and procedures and he keeps 
5 Chief of Naval Operations advised of the results of this training 
effort. 

He is resonsible for logistic support of the entire command, which 
includes the facilities, the personnel, and all aircraft under his control. 

A vice admiral thoroughly experienced in naval aviation is required 
to head this command which spreads geographically over the entire 
country. 

Now, the basic air training is under a chief, a rear admiral, and under 
the Chief of Naval Air Training the Chief of Naval Air Basic Training 
coordinates and directs all of the basic flight training, including the 
Navy School of Preflight, ground aviation, and other specialized air 
training, including lighter than air, helicopter, under his cognizance. 

Additionally, he operates a training carrier for the purpose of 
conducting carrier qualification for student naval aviators. 
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The scope of the task currently is to process over 3,000 student 
naval aviators per year. This requires a total of approximately 
one-thousand-two-hundred-odd aircraft and some nearly 15,000 per- 
sonnel for the conduct of this training. 

The command includes six naval air stations and other outlying 
fields and targets and training areas. 

Mr. Branprorp. This is for the air basic training? 

Admiral Smoot. That is the air basic training. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, it takes you 5 men to train 1. 

Mr. Krupay. More than that. 

Mr. Harovy. I know, but that is assuming a whole year. 

Admiral Smoor. And maintain the material and equipment. 

Under the direction of the Chief of Naval Air Training, the Chief 
of Naval Air Advanced Training coordinates and directs advanced 
and specialized flight and ground training and such other training as 
may laced under his cognizance, including the United States. 
Naval School all-weather flight. 

The scope of the task currently is to process about 3,000 student 
naval aviators per year through advanced training. This requires 
about 800 combat and training aircraft, and the command includes 
the Naval School all-weather flight, four air stations and other out- 
lying fields and targets in addition to those previously mentioned. 

Mr. Harpy. What is the total personnel in that program? 

_ Admiral Smoor. He has here about 5,000 personnel in that school, 
sir. 

The Chief of Naval Air Technical Training is a functional com- 
mander under the Chief of Naval Air Training, responsible for all 
aan of technical training of aviation personnel as individuals. He 

as command over three large technical training centers at Memphis, 
Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., and Norman, Okla., whose permanent total 
strength runs aed near 15,000 students and approximately 10,000 
personnel. 
has command over six widely scattered technical training units 
throughout the country. 

He is further responsible for administering the naval air mobile 
training program, whose main effort is devo sted to bringing training to 
fleet units wherever located. 

It is approximately 70,000 personnel that will be processed through 
this media during fiscal 1953. 

Because of the interrelationships that exist between the operating 
forces and the technical training program, we require a flag officer in 
liaison and for his experience, particularly in fleet operations and fleet 
command structure and its attendant operational procedures to 
command this particularly complicated function. 

Now, the Chief of Naval Air Reserve Training is a function under 
the direction of the Chief of Naval O erations and through this vice 
admiral who is the Chief of Naval Air Training and as such his mission 
is to coordinate and direct the training of the tactical units and other 
activities of the Naval Air Reserve program. 

He exercises coordination control and furnishes logistic support for 
the Marine Corps Air Reserve Training Command. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Where is he located, Admiral? Glenview? 

Admiral Smoor. He is at Glenview, sir. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. And Admiral Price reports to Admiral Gardner; 
is that the way it works? 

Admiral Smoot. As Admiral Fechteler’s representative for Naval 
Air; yes, sir. He reports to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So you actually have two vice admirals, one who 
is Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air. Then you have another 
vice admiral who is Chief of Naval Air Training? 

Admiral Smoot. Naval Air Training. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And then you have—I have forgotten how many 
rear admirals who are Assistant Chiefs of Naval Operations for Air. 

Admiral Smoor. A total of four. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have four who are under Vice Admiral 
Gardner? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air. 
Then you have five admirals in Air Training alone? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Where the bulk of your people are going through 
training most of the time? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have a rear admiral at Patuxent and a rear 
admiral at the naval base in the 11th and 12th Naval Districts? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. You have combined 2 naval districts in this 
case under 1 rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Where is that airbase located, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. Well, his headquarters is at San Diego, but he 
spends a good deal of his time in San Francisco. We would like to 
have two admirals there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, now, there is an airbase actually that he 
commands? 

Admiral Smoor. There are many airbases, sir, in the 11th and 12th 
Naval Districts. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, there is 1 instance where you have com- 
bined district functions and put them under 1 rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. We have; yes. It isn’t convenient and it isn’t 
desirable. We don’t have—we haven’t justification for dividing it 
now. In the case of expansion or mobilization, we would have to 
divide those functions and put them under two rear admirals. He 
can handle it now, but 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would it be safe to say that you would like to 
see a rear admiral, air, in each naval district? 

Admiral Smoor. Not in each naval district. There aren’t sufficient 
functions. With the various training commanders located as they 
are, they can handle the naval bases for the training purposes all right 
in the other districts. But where we have fleet ieastiens for these 
naval air bases so concentrated on the west coast, between San 
Francisco and San Diego, it is necessary to have a flag officer over the 
command of those bases. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, these are training bases that he commands. 
They are not air bases. They are not operational air bases? 
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Admiral Smoor. There are all kinds. There is a total of pretty 
near 30 of them. For instance, there are several outlying landing 
fields right around San Diego and San Francisco area itself, 17 of them. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Those are just landing strips with a hangar? 

Admiral Smoor. Each one of them have their own facility for train- 
<— landing. Each one has their own specific use. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have the same thing at Jacksonville and 
other places in Florida? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr.. Harpy. Does the Naval Air Station, Norfolk, come under 
Admiral Price at Patuxent? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. It comes under Commander, Naval 
Force, Atlantic Fleet. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If there are no further questions on that, Mr. 
Chairman, I will go on to educational and other than air training. 
The Superintendent of the United States Naval Academy, I think, is 
self-explanatory. The president of the Naval War College, I think, 
is self-explanatory. 

Then you have a chief of staff and aide to the president of the 
Naval War College. What is the justification for flag officer as the 
chief of staff and aide in that education function, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor, Well, as the president of the Naval War College, 
who represents the apex of naval professional education, we have 
had a vice admiral in that billet. In order that he may be free to 
represent the Navy in that apex of education in a joint effort, he has 
as a direct commander under him a rear admiral as his chief of 
staff. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You would like to have your chief of staff senior 
to the students; is that right? 

Admiral Smoot. We would like to have the chief of staff senior to 
the students. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is about what it boils down to? 

Admiral Smoor. Because he is the closest man to the students and 
the faculty, all of whom must be very senior experienced captains. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have the Superintendent of the United 
States Postgraduate School? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. The Naval Postgraduate School is the 
agency which conducts and supervises the advance technical and 
specialized education of naval officers, both at the school itself and at 
the civilian educational instructions presently designated. There are 
some 37 postgraduate courses in all of our technical specialties, such 
as electronics, engineering, naval construction, aeronautical engineer- 
ing, and all of those technical functions within the Navy. 

e school is authorized by Congress to confer bachelor, master, 
and doctor degrees, and the instruction offered may be compared to 
that offered in the best engineering schools with emphasis upon naval 
applications. 

he General Line School is under his command also and it is for 
the purpose of training our younger officers in professional naval 
education. The overall officer population of the activity numbers 
between 1,400 and 1,500 officers, with approximately 300 enlisted men 
on board. 

We also employ some 93 civilian professors of the highest caliber. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Where is the school? Monterey? 
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Admiral Smoor. Monterey, sir. 
Mr. Kiupay. Is it all there now? It has been consolidated there 
from Newport and Annapolis? 

Admiral Smoor. That is right, all the general line functions and 
postgraduate functions have been moved to Monterey. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now you have your sea frontiers. The com- 
mander of the Eastern Sea Frontier, who has the additional duty as 
commander of the Atlantic Reserve Fleet and the commander of the 
Western Sea Frontier, who also has the additional duty as commander 
of the Pacific Reserve Fleet. ‘Then you have the Alaskan Sea Frontier 
and then 2 deputy commanders, 1 for the Eastern and 1 for the 
Western Sea Frontier. 

Who do those officers report to, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. The Eastern Sea Frontier and Western Sea 
Frontier—all frontier commanders, as a matter of fact, report to the 
Chief of Naval Operations directly. 

. BLanprorpD. How do they differ from the commander, Atlantic 
eet? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, the sea frontier commanders 

Mr. AreNpDs. What? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Commander of Atlantic Fleet. 

Admiral Smoor. I can explain it this way. Under the Chief of 
Naval Operations, he is responsible for exercising unified command in 
up-to-date warplanes, naval and joint, for frontier harbor defense, and 
for the expansion of their organizations to perform the missions or 
tasks assigned in the event of a national emergency or war, including 
the provisions for command or operation of frontier and district 
forces for defense, and support of the land areas and inshore waters of 
the frontier. 

And he reviews the warplanes of the component naval districts and 
river commands to eliminate duplications and insure their adequacy 
as subsidiary planes for the frontier mobilization effort. 

Mr. Branprorp. Now these naval districts on the Eastern Sea 
Frontier, then, report through the commander of Eastern Sea Frontier? 

Admiral Smoor. For those purposes, for the purposes of defense and 
mobilization. 

Mr. Buanprorp. One of the functions that the district commandant 
had was to be responsible for security and as we agreed to take over 
in the event that there was no communication with Washington, or 
something of that nature. So that actually there you have a district 
commandant in his particular sphere who corresponds to the com- 
mander of the Eastern Sea Frontier insofar as the districts along the 
eastern seaboard are concerned. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So it is not necessarily duplication, but they 
both are capable of performing the same function? 

Admiral Smoor. They are supporting agencies for him. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now is the commander of the Eastern Sea 
Frontier an actual operating command? 

Admiral Smoot. It is an operating command; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do they command the ships that are on the 
Eastern Sea Frontier? 

Admiral Smoor. On the Eastern Sea Frontier they command the 
ships and establish the convoys and routing. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Now how does that tie in with the commander, 
Atlantic Fleet? 

Admiral Smoor. The commander, Atlantic Fleet, has command of 
all fleet units and the support of the sealanes outside of the sea-frontier 
control. Once a convoy whose ships for administrative purposes 
might be under the command of the Atlantic Fleet; that is, the combat 
elements of the convoy are under the command of the Atlantic Fleet, 
once they enter the Eastern Sea Frontier area, the control of that 
convoy and its routing, its protection, both as regards air, surface 
and antisubmarine, and everything else, is under his command, until 
it gets into port and inside, when it comes under the district com- 
mandant and his port director. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do all air facilities on the Eastern Sea Frontier 
report, or are they all subject to the command of the commander, 
Eastern Sea Frontier? 

Admiral Smoor. Under one of the mobilization plans, our war 
plans, they are. 

Mr. Cote. How far out does the frontier extend? 

Admiral Smoor. That is variable, sir. 

Mr. Coin. Normally? 

Admiral Smoor. It used to be called 3 miles. I think they con- 
sider it now—oh, under the control of the air that are based ashore. 
I don’t think there is any international agreement now as to the 
extent. 

Mr. Coxe. I know that. I am talking about the United States 
Navy frontier. 

Admiral Smoot. We would consider it to the extent that aircraft 
located ashore on the east coast could cover any convoy approaching 
or leaving the country. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That could conceivably cover the Atlantic Ocean. 

Admiral Smoor. Well, 300 miles. I wouldn’t actually know where 
it stops. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. In other words, the war plane has a definite 
delineation? 

Admiral Smoor. I am sure it has. I haven’t actually seen it. 

Mr. Netson. Admiral, you wouldn’t say any aircraft. You would 
say any antisubmarine aircraft? 

Admiral Smoor. That is difficult to say. It could be anything, sir. 

Mr. Netson. How about a big bomber? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, of course—— 

Mr. Netson. That can fly to Russia and back. 

Admiral Smoor. Of course, that would come under the Air Force 
control of the coastal waters by the Air Force. But those are all 
coordinated under the Western and Eastern Sea Frontier. Activities 
for support of the coastal areas report to him in his capacity as the 
sea-frontier commander. 

Mr. Netson. What we are trying to get at is how far out the 
Eastern Sea Frontier goes before it meets the Atlantic Fleet. 

Mr. Cote. I understand from the earlier statement it extends out 
to the range of land-based aircraft of a type used in protecting sea- 
lanes, convoys. 

Admiral Smoor. I would think that would be an answer. However, 
that, of course, varies with the advance of aviation all the time. 
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‘Mr. Van Zanvt. Admiral, is it not true that imaginary lines have 
been drawn on the charts of the world showing the authority of the 
various commands, including sea frontiers? 

Admiral Smoor. If you look at the actual map of the sea-frontier 
commander’s control, you will see circles drawn from each of the 
important focal centers for shipping. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And is it not true that these lines, although they 
are imaginary, yet are flexible because conditions are changing from 
day to ay? 

Admiral Smoor. They do. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Because of the potentiality of the enemy? 

Admiral Smoot. They do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Therefore, these lines are drawn, taking into con- 
sideration the potentiality of the enemy. So here on the east coast 
it will not apply to the west coast? 

Admiral Smoot. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is all? 

Adminal SmMoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Does the Eastern Sea Frontier cover the Gulf of 
Mexico? 

Admiral Smoor. That comes under the Caribbean Sea Frontier. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is considered an overseas command? 

Admiral Smoor. That will come under the overseas; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cotz. Does the frontier commander have any authority over 
a fleet commander? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir; he does not. The authority that he 
exercises over any fleet units begins when that fleet unit is assigned to 
him for the protection of convoy or coastal areas by the fleet com- 
mander concerned. 

Mr. Cotsg. If he finds he has need for fleet units, in order to get 
those units he has to apply for them? 

Admiral Smoot. He calls for them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Cote. He may or may not get them? 

Admiral Smoor. Possibly. 

Mr. Coxez. He doesn’t have authority to order them? 

Admiral Smoor. He has the authority to request and gets them as 
they are available. 

Mr. Netson. Do units of the Atlantic Fleet on convoy duty pass 
on to the commander of the Eastern Sea Frontier when it comes 
within his area? 

Admiral Smoor. For protective purposes they do; yes, sir. They 
can change our routing, our scheduled arrival, or anything else, by 
direet orders to us. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. But the operational responsibility and the logis- 
tical support still rests with the commander of that unit until he has 
actually entered port? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Then that explains where one lets off and the other 
one takes on. It is just a practical matter of which one can do it the 
more efficiently, within the area in which he may be operating. 

Admiral Smoot. That is right, depending upon the potentiality of 
the enemy. 
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Mr. Kiupay. All this conversation we have had caused me to begin 
to understand why the CNO was given command of the operating 
forces. I can see where somebody is going to have to be in a spot—— 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir; it must be coordinated somewhere, in 
some central office. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, I think—just to further develop the 
responsibilities of these sea frontiers; is it not true that they become 
part of the joint defense? 

Admiral Smoor. One of his first functions is joint defense. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And as such he may be in command of that 
particular defense or he may be a subordinate? 

Admiral Smoor. True. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. With another branch of the service in command? 

Admiral Smoor. That is very true, sir, depending upon the cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. It is all skeletonized at the present time? 

Admiral Smoor. It is in the war plans; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. That is right. And the plans are such that it can 
be blown up overnight? 

Admiral Smoor. They have to be flexible for that reason, sir, and 
are so written. 

Mr. BLanprorp. If there are no further questions, Mr. Chairman, 
I will go on to shipyards. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think the first six are self-explanatory. 

These six naval shipyard commanders are all rear admirals. Has 
that generally been the case, that shipyard commanders have been 
rear admirals or flag officers? 

Admiral Smoor. Not always, sir. The shipyard commanders prior 
to World War II have been under the district commandant or naval- 
base commander, as such, but the technical development in the Navy 
has required more technical knowledge in the shipyard commander 
now, which the line officer does not have. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Are these mostly engineering officers? 

Admiral Smoor. They are all engineering officers, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And that is one of the requirements to command 
a naval shipyard? 

Admiral Smoot. It is, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Are all of these shipyards in actual operation? 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, yes; very actively. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And are these people responsible forf{the reserve 
fleets that are stored in the vicinity of their shipyard? 

Admiral SMoor. Only to the extent they are called upon to provide 
service when a ship is taken from a reserve dock or wherever it is tied 
up to the shipyard. Then it is his responsibility to do such repairs as 
are 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do these shipyards put ships in mothballs and 
take them out of mothballs? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, they have the men and equipment and know- 
how to do that when called upon, yes. 

Mr. Coz. Don’t they build ships, too? 

Admiral SMoor. Some of them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Miter: Admiral, these shipyard commanders are primarily 
technical men? 


Admiral Smoor. They are technical men. 

Mr. Mruter. They correspond to the managers of big factories or 
commercial shipyards, superintendents of commercial shipyards? 

Admiral Smoor. Superintendents; yes, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. How often do you rotate them? 

Admiral Smoor. About 4 years, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. You have comparable officers in the Naval Air 
Forces who are in charge of overall repair operations. How often 
do you rotate them? They are not admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. The same, sir. Four years. 

For those special technical people 4 years has seemed to be an 
equitable time for career purposes. 

Mr. Mruuer. It seems to me—I was under the impression that in 
the case of aviation people it was 2 years, because, frankly, I have 
been concerned with that. They send a new captain in, for instance, 
and you have done it in about 2 years, to Alameda, where you have 
great overhaul and repairs, so-called O. and R. officers. It takes 
about a year for the civilian personnel to teach him the job. 

You have a new man coming in who has new ideas and after a year 
he gets down to brass tacks and then he is transferred after a year. 

Admiral Smoor. I can explain that. Those are mostly captains, 
AEDO, and we haven’t had a very large group of AEDO captains. 
We just have not had the authorized number. 

In order to cover the various duties that they have, both as regards 
technical repair of aircraft and their facilities and to get into the 
headquarters here in Washington with the few that we have had, we 
have almost had to rotate them. That is becoming more stabilized 
as we get more technical people who know the AEDO branch of it. 

Mr. Mriuuer. In other words, Todd or Bethlehem get a super- 
intendent of a shipyard, or Douglas of an airplane plant. He doesn’t 
switch them lnound every 2 years just for the sake of giving somebody 
else a berth. I just wonder whether the Navy should not reexamine 
its whole program with respect to these men who wear uniforms but 
in effect are not technical naval officers. They are superintendents of 
industrual plants which historically in some way has come into that 
thing, and I wonder if the Navy, in these strictly industrial activities 
would be better off to disregard its 2-year rotation program and adopt 
some of the plans of industry. 

I am very much concerned with it. I am going to make some poine 
of it later on. 

Admiral Smoor. That is a very good point, sir. We feel this way, 
however, about it. 

We feel that these technical people, if they are going to a technical 
organization of that kind and are going to stay there forever as a 
civilian agency should do, should be a civilian, but if we had that and 
brought no feel of the fleet or the experience of the fleet, operating 
forces afloat, into these technical centers, they would lose contact 
with the needs of the operational forces themselves, so we have to 
rotate these people between fleet operational agencies. 

Mr. Miuuer. Admiral, I appreciate that. I can also appreciate 
that as you go down the line in these organizations—and I have 
studied the one in my town fairly closely—you find junior officers sent 


in to work alongside of a civilian. Pape 
Frankly, the officer can learn a lot from the civilian. 
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Admiral Smoor. He can, indeed. 

Mr. Mivver. And he can’t teach the civilian very much. But 
quite prognenasy there is a clash of personalities or some lieutenant 
commander comes in and he starts telling a civilian who has made 
an excellent record—correcting him in the petty things, that causes 
a little turmoil in the organization that isn’t good for the Government, 
and that is taking place continuously and I think that is one of the 
ae that should be reexamined. 

Admiral Smoor. Perhaps so, but I think we must not forget that 
in spite of the possible clash of personalities, it is necessary to bri 
this man in because the civilian will not know what he knows wit 
respect to the operational commitments of the fleet. 

Mr. Mitizr. Maybe not as to the operation, Admiral, but when it 
comes to perhaps driving rivets or getting a plane fixed up or doing 
many of the little chores that come into construction work in an 
industrial factory, perhaps there is very little that the officer can teach 
the civilian. In my estimation it works the other way around. 

Admiral Smoot. I think we learn from each other. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t learn from each other. A whole lot of the 
people you send down in the officer category do duplicate the work 
that a civilian supervisor is performing. 

_ Mr. Mirurr. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. You have a tremendous amount and I think the 
Navy ought to look into that a little bit. 

r. Mituer. I think it is your duty to look into it, because I 
think frankly if it continues there are likely to be repercussions 
about it. 

Mr. Harpy. Off the reeord. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Miter. I could duplicate it 3 or 4 times. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, is it not true that these officers we are 
speaking about—I am thinking now of the C. O.’s, commanded 
carriers? 

Admiral Smoor. Not the AEDO’s. It is possible that they did 
under the old methods. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. From my traveling around, I have met many of 
these commanding officers who were at one time afloat as the com- 
manding officer of a carrier. 

Admiral Smoor. That is true, the commanding officers. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Do they not bring into these naval air stations 
their experience of handling a carrier, which includes the maintenance 
of aircraft? 

Admiral Smoot. It is the only way we can get that feeling into those 
organizations. 

r. VAN Zanpv. Is it not true that many of these junior officers, 
that my colleagues to my left speak about, had experience on carriers 
also? 

Admiral Smoor. Landing officers, control officers. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t think the one I mentioned had: 

Mr. Van ZANpT. In other words, what I am trying to develop is 
they had experience in the field of maintenance. Now you know— 
pardon me for this observation. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Admiral Smoor. I should be glad to have this looked into. I think 
rhaps you are right, now. I think however, that we need to bring 
the feel of the fleet in these organizations. 

Mr. Mituer. The thing that strikes me, the man that works on 
the Independence or any of our commercial ships knows pretty well his 
work. He would not be an officer in the merchant marine if he didn’t 
know something about his ship. But that doesn’t mean that in order 
to familiarize himself, that every young man coming into the merchant 
marine has to come down and work in the Bethlehem Shipyard or one 
of this shipyards. 

Now, he has to know these things technically but he doesn’t go 
back after he goes to sea to this thing. 

Now, there has to be close coordination but the thought that has 
always struck me, Admiral, is that the Navy as a corollary proposi- 
tion has gotten into this industrial field, 

Our original conception of men in uniform were men that went out 
to fight and then in the development of war it became necessary to 
put them into and bring on these things that support actual warfare. 

They have gone into this field, industrial field, where perhaps they 
overloaded. 

Now, let’s take Alameda. I don’t like to take up so much time but 
I can only talk about things I know. The Navy does its own over- 
haul and repair. The Air Force contract with an outfit known as 
Trans-Ocean Airlines to do its stuff, and there, civilians do it all. 
There are inspectors from the Air Force, but they don’t have lieuten- 
ants or majors coming in to Trans-Ocean Airlines and sitting them- 
selves down and say, ‘“‘Now, I am running this shop.” 

“T have been sent in here, and I am going to run this shop,” over 
some civilian who most likely was in the Air Force himself, just as 
nearly every man that heads a department in the naval air station I 
know in Alameda at one time or another was in the Navy, and many 
of them officers, and many of them petty officers, but you don’t do 
that—the Air Force don’t do that. 

Trans-Ocean Airlines overhauls a plane, it is inspected, it is gone 
through by the Air Force, and it is turned over to them. There is 
not a great duplication in that field and you contract some of your 
oe and you don’t have that close liaison with your contractors. 

ou have your inspectors, but your inspectors judge the quality of 
the work. They don’t tell the fellow when he will sign his papers and 
what his people are going to do in the actual management. 

Admiral Smoor. I appreciate those comments very much sir, and I 
can say this: 

It is a subject of great concern to the Navy Department, to the 
extent that we have already had one Board which has gone into it 
very carefully and made recommendations to the Chief of Naval 
Operations in the field of specialization. 

One of the recommendations of that Board, which was a rather 
junior one, and I happened to head it, was that a very high level 

ard he established as early as possible to determine the extent to 
which the Navy must specialize in these industrial fields. It is now 
headed by Vice Admiral Low. That Board has been sitting now for 
some 3 weeks and we expect 
Mr. Admiral who? 
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Admiral Smoor. Admiral Low. 

Mr. Miuuer. I would like to talk to him. Because I have some 
ideas on it. I think it is one place where the Navy can save con- 
siderable money. 

Admiral Smoot. I am sure he would appreciate your viewpoint, sir. 
I will tell him so. 

Mr. Miuier. Would you do that? 

Admiral Smoor. I will, indeed. 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to revert, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to the 
point where we left off. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. To what extent do the shipyard commanders come 
under the command of base commanders? 

Admiral Smoor. For logistic support. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that all? 
ghee Smoor. Yes, sir. They report directly to the Bureau of 
ips. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The only two remaining on this type of continental 
United States shore billets, Mr. Chairman, are the two miscellaneous: 

Senior member of West Coast Board of Inspection and Survey, and 
the Commander, Naval Air Material Center at Philadelphia. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Naval Air Material Center at Philadelphia. 

Admiral Smoot. He is a rear admiral, sir, Admiral Grant. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Where is Hunters Point? 

Admiral Smoot. In California, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I mean, how is it classified? 

Admiral Smoor. As a shipyard, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I see. 

You haven’t it listed here under shipyards. 

Admiral Smoot. I don’t know. It is under command of a captain 
but he refers for logistic support to the naval bases, the San Francisco 
area, Admiral Fisk. 
aie? Bianprorp. That completes continental United States shore 

illets. 

Mr. AreNpDs. Just one more. 

What do they have at the Naval Home in Philadelphia? 

FRE MDE. That will be covered. That is a vice admiral, 
retired. 

Mr. Bares. A very important billet. 

Mr. Mitusr, I will say Admiral Fisk is a fine gentleman. Ihad the 
pleasure of going out with him. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. What is your next order, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. I think next subject is United States naval 
billets overseas. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 
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Overseas United States naval billets 


Temporary | Permanent | | Years 
rank rank 


| Age serv- 


Billet Incumbent 
ice 


Commandant, 15th Naval District (Pane | Bledsoe... Rear admiral.._| Rear admiral..| 56 | 36 


ama). 
~ officer, naval station, Kwaja- | Harris__..-- | Captain....... 
ein, 
Commander, Naval Base, Guantanamo Bay_| Rear admiral_-. 
Commander, Naval Forces, Germany - 
Chief, United States naval mission, Brazil | 
Chief, United States Naval Section, Joint | 
United States Military Group, Greece. 
Chief, Naval Group, Joint Military Mission | Hughes. 
for Aid to Turkey. 
United States naval attaché, London __- Dietrich_._-- a 
Commander, Hawaiian Sea Frontier and | Murray_-__- 
commandant, 14th Naval District. 
8. Navy shipbuilding representative, | Kniskern_-- 
Suro} | 
Commandant, 10th Naval District (and com- | 
mander, Caribbean Sea Frontier). 


Mr. Buanprorp. First is the commandant of the 15th Naval 
District at Panama. 

How large a command is that, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. That is a considerable command. It corresponds 
ey ‘functional control to any naval district in the continental United 

tates. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many Reserves do you have in Panama? 

poe sey Smoot. I don’t think we have many Reserves down there 
as such, 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the commandant of this district is like other 
commandants; he does not exercise operational control over the 
ships that are there? 

Admiral Smoor. Only to the extent of their logistic support when 
they arrive for repairs, upkeep, and logistics. 

Mr, Buanprorp. Is there a shipyard there? 

Admiral Smoor. There is one but it belongs to Panama Canal. 
We contract with them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But that shipyard would not be—in other words, 
there would be no naval officers attached to that? 

Admiral Smoor. No naval officers there. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Then actually what is the justification for a rear 
admiral in command of that 15th Naval District? 

Admiral Smoor. It is the center, the focal center of all of our 

assage of ships from the west coast to the east coast. The Panama 
6 aa over which we have a great mobilization interest, is within his 


area. 
Mr. Buianprorp. He has some security responsibility, but isn’t 


that the responsibility of the Army and the Air Force? 

Admiral os It is, yes. There is a joint responsibility there, 
in that the commandant of the 15th Naval District, in addition to 
being a commandant, has an additional duty, the security of naval 
functions is under his command, under the Army, in that area, and 


Air Force. 
Mr, Buanprorp. How big an organization is that personnelwise? 


Admiral SmMoor. He would have probably 20 to 30 officers under | 
him and probably 100 men. 
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rw Buanprorp. He is also a rear admiral of the upper half, is he 
not 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, he is. He has a naval air station there. 

There used to be a submarine base there and we still maintain some 
of the submarine facilities there for transient submarines. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would that submarine base directly be under his 
command? 

Admiral Smoor. It would be under his command. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And would that air station be directly under his 
command? 

Admiral Smoor. Under his command, just exactly as the district 
commandant would have an air station. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, under his command, administratively, or 
under his command operationalwise? 

Admiral Smoor. Command to the extent of discipline matters and 
security. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, he signs his name to a general 
court-martial and he approves the sentence of a court-martial? 

Admiral Smoor. And security and administration of the place. 
Technical control is under the Bureau or the fleet concerned. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This seems to be—just a personal opinion—the 
weakest justification for an upper half rear admiral of any naval 
district. I am not clear yet of the justification for an officer of that 
much rank in a position where he has only 20 or 30 officers and where 
his functions are practically administrative and almost all of the other 
functions are performed by another service. 

Admiral Smoor. It has always been under command of a naval 
officer, as long as the Panama Canal has been effective, we have had a 
rear admiral there in command of that district. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Isn’t this more historical than anything else? 

Admiral Smoot. There is no doubt about the fact that if you put 
a captain down there he could probably run the functions of the 
district but in his relationship for protection, security, and the impor- 
tance of the Panama Canal to the Navy, his relationship with the 
other flag officers of the other services in joint efforts of the protection 
of that very important piece of water. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Isn’t that one of the primary concerns of the 
Caribbean Command? 

Admiral Smoor. No. The Caribbean commander—all of the island 
facilities and the approaches to the Panama Canal. 

Mr. BLANDForRD. at I am getting at is what can the Navy do to 
anybody if somebody comes into the Panama Canal? The Army is 
there and the Air Force is there. The district commandant doesn’t 
have any ships to send out, so what does the district commandant do 
about it? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, the district commandant only has his respon- 
sibility as a district commandant, as delineated under the description 
I gave you under the other district commandants. 

Mr. inpay. Mr. Chairman, he has the public relations functions 
of any other district commandant? 

Admiral Smoor. He does. 

Mr. Kripay. And of course, he is dealing with the officials of the 
Republic of Panama? 

dmiral Smoor. Republic of Panama. - 
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Mr. Kinpay. And others who come through there, officials of the 
other Central and South American countries who come through. 

Off the record. 

_ (Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Kixpay. It is almost essential that the man who comes in 
contact there have proper rank. 

Admiral Smoor. We have always felt so and always had a rear 
admiral down there. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, on the record, we have had some of our best 
ambassadors at times with the Republic of Panama, because at 
times it becomes highly important. One of the ablest men we have— 
shifting governments and all that sort of thing. This commandant 
has that responsibility in dealing with foreign nations in Panama. It 
is a sort of a crossroads for them because the airlines come through and 
stop there and all that sort of thing. 

Isn’t that correct? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van ZAnpr. And also a crossroads for ships of all nations. 

Admiral Smoor. All nations. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Men-of-war coming through there. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Do men-of-war of other nations have to obtain 
of the district commandant to go through the Panama 


Admiral Smoor. The Canal Authority. 
Mr. Buanprorp. Which is the Army 
Admiral Smoor, Panama Canal Authority. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would have to give the approval. So the district 
commandant has no control over that. 

Admiral Smoor. Not directly. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Who actually boards ships to inspect them, if 
you have such a procedure in the Panama Canal? 

Admiral Smoor. No one boards ships to inspect them down there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They did during the war, if I am not mistaken. 

| Sener Smoor. Well, that is perhaps so. I don’t know that the 

entered into that. 

Buianprorp. Now the commanding officer of the naval station 
at Kwajalein. How large a command is that? 

Admiral Smoot. He corresponds to the commander of the naval 
airbase of the 12th and 11th Naval Districts, in that he has a great 
number of outlying fields, and the central area, Kwajalein, being in 
the middle, forms a focal point for command relationship of all of 
these outlying naval air stations. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Well, such as—— 

Admiral Smoor. Well, there is all of the traffic for the fleet aircraft 
that go through that area, both MATS and the Air Force. Under his 
aegis is the whole area out there. There are some 18 airfields that he 
controls. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, Admiral, is it not true that Kwajalein is 
under construction at the present time? 

Admiral Smoor. Very greatly. There is considerable—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Not “only will it serve transient aircraft but it is 
also being developed as a center for antisubmarine warfare, in the 
event of an emergency? 

Admiral Smoor. I yon’t know that, sir, I can’t answer that. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. And it also serves Eniwetok? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And all of the atomic tests? 

Admiral Smoor, All of the atomic tests are funneled through there. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. That is right. 

Is it not true that the admiral out there has only been there for 
about a year? 

Admiral Smoor. He has been there longer than that. This is the 
third admiral that has been assigned, that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. But the importance of the base really required 
you to upgrade the rank from captain to admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. It did, indeed. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is right. 

Admiral Smoor. There is a tremendous amount of appropriations 
going into the building of that station. 

r. BLanprorp. The commander of the naval base at Guantanamo 
Bay has, I think, always been an admiral, is that correct? 

dmiral Smoor. Not always. Since a little before the war, it has 
been an admiral. | 

Mr. BLanpForp. Since the Caribbean became so important to us? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And how big a command is that, actually? 

Admiral Smoor. That is a very large command. All of our training 
facilities under the Atlantic Training Command are located there. 
I would say there are probably 200 officers down there. 

Mr. BLanprorp. He does not command the air station, or does he? 

Admiral Smoor. Only for logistic support, sir. 

Mr. BLAnpForp. I see. 

There is not a rear admiral, Air, though, commanding the air 
station? 

Admiral Smoor. No; there is not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. A captain? 

Admiral Smoor. A captain; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What about your naval forces in Germany? I 
notice you have the Rhine River Command but what other naval 
forces do you have in Germany? 

Admiral Smoor. That is about the extent of his command as far 
as naval forces are concerned. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, actually, then, what is the justification in 
having an officer of that much rank? I think there are 400 people 
in the Rhine River Command. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes; and some six-hundred-odd small craft under 
his control. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Is that a function that you are going to eliminate 
very shortly? 

Admiral Smoor. I don’t see any elimination of it right away. It 
has been set up and required under the agreement with the NATO 
nations. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, what is the justification for—I assume a 
lower-half rear admiral. 

Admiral Smoor. It is a lower-half rear admiral. It has been 
established ever since the war. He fulfills all the naval commitments 
in support of the commander in chief, Europe, the occupation of 
Germany, and the other continental areas under his command. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the naval mission at Brazil is a rear admiral. 
We have other naval missions, I think quite a few naval missions in 
South America, do we not? 

Admiral Smoor. We have quite a few; yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Does he perform any coordinating functions 
other than acting as chief, United States naval mission, in Brazil? 

Admiral Smoor. That is all, sir. He is not a naval attaché. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is he actually looking out for the ships that we 
have loaned or given to Brazil? 

Admiral Smoot. He does, indeed, yes. 

_ Buanprorp. And what is his actual function there, in addition 
to that? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, he advises the foreign countries on naval 
matters, keeping them up to date with our advances and helping them 
in maintaining relationships with our country in the technical advances 
that we have the advantage over them. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Why is it we have one in Brazil and we don’t 
have one in Chile, Venezuela or—I won’t mention. 

Admiral Smoor. Only that it is the largest and most interested of 
the Latin-American countries. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Probably one of the cooperative. 

Admiral Smoot. Right now it is; yes. Our prestige down there is 
very high and we would like to keep it so. 

Mr. Bianprorp. United States military group in Greece, I think 
is self-explanatory, as is the Joint Military Mission for Aid to Turkey. 

I think all of the services have general officers or flag officers. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes; they do. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think our naval attaché at London has always 
been a flag officer. : 

omnes Smoor. As long as I can remember, he has been a flag 
officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. At least it was before the war, shortly before our 
entry in the war. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then you have the Hawaiian Sea Frontier and 
commandant of the 14th Naval District, which is one person who 
performs the function, the same functions as the other district com- 
mandants. 

Admiral Smoor. Sea frontier and district commandant; yes, that is 
correct. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. Admiral, is this not true, that Hawaii is rapidly 
becoming a naval command? 

Admiral Smoot. It is; yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the Army is gradually withdrawing as I 
understand it? 

Admiral Smoot. Slowly; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Slowly. 

Mr. BuanpFrorD. What is the United States naval shipbuilding 
representative in Europe? What does he do for a living? ‘ 

Admiral Smoot. That has been a newly established billet.* It is 
part of the military-assistance program to the friendly European na- 


tions and as such the Navy was charged with the administration of 


funds for the construction of ships in several European countries. 
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These ships are destined to be turned over to the European nations for 
manning and operation. 

The supervision of this specific shipbuilding program to protect the 
United States-intereste in it was assigned to the Bureau of Ships and 
in the endeavor to minimize the number of United States personnel 
engaged in such activity, the contracts for this European shipbuilding 
program placed the detailed burden of design, procurement, supervi- 
sion, and inspection on the European governments involved. How- 
ever, the protection of American interésts requires that close touch be 
maintained with the activities in Europe and, for this reason, several 
offices have been established in strategic locations. 

The major one of these offices is located in Paris where close con- 
tact can be maintained with principal United States diplomatic, mili- 
tary, and ECA agencies and this office constitutes the European head- 
quarters of the entire program. 

The size of the program approximates $200 million and it must be 
integrated with the broader military-assistance program and is subject 
to certain requirements and policies enunciated for the entire program. 

For this reason, close contact must be maintained with the United 
States senior representative of shipbuilding in Europe and the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force headquarters im Europe. 

The importance of the program has grown and developed and there 
is such a size to it that a need for the flag officer of the United States 
Navy has been apparent. We assigned one just recently. 

. Mr. Buanprorp. We loaned some submarines to the Dutch and 
the Dutch were supposed to build their own submarines and they want 
to use our submarines in the meantime? 

Admiral Smoov. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This shipbuilding representative—— 

iral Smoot. Would introduce our technique and technology of 
shipbuilding in the submarine line. 
_ Mr. Buanprorp, Of course, all he can do is advise? 

Admiral Smoor. Advise. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But he can make his advice very strong? 

Admiral Smoot. He can, indeed. 

. Mr. Buanprorp. And he cen recommend the withholding of funds 
if they are off the beam? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Adnural, would it be proper to say he is there to 
protect our interests? 

Admiral Smoor. Quite; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that sometimes when they build 
ships over there for friendly nations that some of our ideas may go 
into that ship? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Hoping some day that ship may be utilized in an 
all-out war? 

Admiral Smoot. It probably will; yes, sir. 

Mr. BianbForp. Just a matter of passing, are they attempting to 
put American caliber guns on those ships and torpedo tubes that 
would fit our torpedoes and things of that nature? 

Admiral Smoor. I can’t answer that question. ) ; 

_ Mr. Kivpay. Just an inquiry: Do you want that submarine thing 
on the record? 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. It was on the floor. It passed the Congress. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We had to say something about it on the floor. 
I don’t think it is a secret. 

The Commandant of the 10th Naval District, who also is Com- 
mander of the Caribbean Sea Frontier, has the same functions as the 
Hawaiian Sea Frontier? 

Admiral Smoor. And the district commandant. 

Mr. Buanpvrorp. Well, he performs the joint function? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, that takes in all of Puerto Rico. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And Cuba. 

Admiral Smoor. Cuba, Guantanamo Bay, and our activities in 
Trinidad. 

Mr. BLanprorp. He appears to be an upper half rear admiral; is 
that correct? 

Admiral Smoor. Let’s see; yes, he is an upper half admiral. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As is the Commander of the Hawaiian Sea 
Frontier. 

Mr. Parrerson. Admiral, where is the admiral’s headquarters? 

Admiral Smoor. I didn’t understand, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Where is the 10th Naval District? 

Admiral Smoor. In Puerto Rico, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Puerto Rico? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, is it not true that one of the big jobs is 
to coordinate the military down there for defense purposes in the event 
of an all-out war that may attack our line of communications, which 
involves the flow of oil from Venezuela to east coast ports through 
the Canal? 

Admiral Smoor. Very important, that is true. It controls all the 
approaches to the vital areas of oil outlet and the Canal. 

Ar. BLaNpForp. That completes the overseas United States naval 
billets, Mr. Chairman. 

I think we can finish the other, flag officers in other than naval 
billets. It may take all morning. I think if there is meat in the 
coconut, there is where it is. 

Mr. Patrerson. Admiral, will you be able to come back tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

<n wr aang Then we will adjourn the meeting until 10 
o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 11.50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 11, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMMiITTreE No. 2 OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends (chair- 
man) presiding. 
Mr. Arenps. All right, the committee will come to order. 
Mr. Blandford, where do you want to start this morning? 
Mr. BLANDFoRD. We start with the next in order, Admiral. 


TESTIMONY OF REAR ADM. R. N. SMOOT, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
PERSONNEL CONTROL—Resumed 


Admiral Smoor. Flag officers in other than naval billets. 
Mr. BLanpForp. That is it. 
Mr. Arenps. Flag officers in other than naval billets. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The first is the Navy member of the Joint Stra- 
tegic Survey Committee 
Mr. Kixpay. Just at the head of this, Admiral, so it will be very 

conspicuous in the record, suppose you tell us how many there are. 

Admiral Smoot. I would like to make a general statement, with the 
chairman’s permission, sir. 

Mr. ARENDs. Yes. 

Admiral Smoot. About these billets. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, put it in the record. 

Admiral Smoot. I have listed here a total of 33 billets. They are 
broken down: 9 to the joint Chiefs of Staff, 8 to the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense, 12 to billets connected with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, and 4 in Joint Staffs iv the field reporting to their Joint 
Commander concerned, which I will describe in detail. 

Now in addition to these, and previously described under other 
groupings or categories, there are 10 that could be considered of this 
type, other than Navy billets. I have grouped them under fleet types 
previously. I don’t think that they need specific explanation because 
they have been gone into considerably under the previous groupings. 
But actually when we speak of naval flag billets required in other than 
naval work, we justify a total of 43. 

However, I have limited them for the convenience of this come © 
mittee to 33, having justified the other 10 under other groupings. 
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Now, I asked the agencies concerned to describe to me the necessity 
for flag officers in these various billets. 

First, I would like to make a statement of general requirements 
that each of these members gave to me in reply. 

In content, it can be reduced to a statement like this, that each of 
the billets described in these outside agencies requires an officer 
qualified by rank and experience to assume substantial responsibilities 
and to discharge a variety of important duties. The experience and 
judgment requisite to discharge these duties and responsibilities can 

e obtained only by years of experience and demonstrated ability 
afloat and ashore. e authority which must be delegated by the 
—- concerned to the officers filling the billets described is such 

at in no case would it be appropriate for the billet to be occupied 
by other than a flag officer. 

I have certain billets that I have had to go to the field to request 
by airmail the specific duties that they occupy. The replies to those 
have not yet been received. I will have to provide them to the 
committee later. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Admiral Smoor. I sent for that information by dispatch. I will 
describe them as I go along. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Navy member of the Joint Strategic Survey 
Committee. Is that located here in Washington? 

Admiral Smoor. It is, with the Joint Chiefs of Staff; yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many admirals are there, flag officers, with 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Admiral Smoor. Nine, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Nine flag officers with the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

—_— Smoor. Yes, or in duties connected with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Mr. Arenps. Russ, lets put this table in the record, can we? 

Mr. BLanpForp. They are all in there. 

_ (The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Buanprorp. This is a continuing strategic survey of world 
conditions, is that the idea, Admiral? 
Admiral Smoor. It is. He is required to make studies and advise 
the Joint Staffs in regard to overall strategy and regulations between 
national security and policy. 
Mr. Buanprorp. Now, he is with the Joint Staff; is that correct? 
P aie Smoor. He is with the Joint Staff, under the Joint Chiefs of 
tail. 


Mr. Buanprorp. Do you happen to know how that compares with 
the other services? 


‘ mae many general officers do the other services have with the Joint 
tail’ 

Admiral Smoor. I can’t answer that, sir. I have the organization 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff here, if you wish to see it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, we will develop that with the other services. 
But the number to bear in mind—— 

Mr. Kitpay. May I have that to take a look at as we go along? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The number to bear in mind is that there are 
9 flag officers—is this 9 in addition to Admiral Fechteler? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you know whether the opposite number of 
Admiral Boone are major generals? 

Admiral Smoor. I am sure they are, but I don’t know the name of 
the individual. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Deputy Chief of the Armed Forces special- 
weapons project? 

Admiral Smoot. This is under the Secretary of Defense. It involves 
looking after the Navy’s interests in the fields of special weapons, 
atomic warfare in general. The activity of the Armed Forces special- 
weapons project does not have an executive agent, but it serves 
directly the three services. By mutual agreement of the three serv- 
ices, the Army has continued to head the Armed Forces special- 
weapons project and the other two services have continued to have 
deputies of general and flag rank. They were formerly collateral duty, 
but were recently all changed to primary duty billets by agreement 
of the three services. It involves the deputyship in special-weapons 
matters for the Chief of Naval Operations and further as the Deput 
Director of the Technical Division of AFSWP, Armed Forces special- 
vee project. 

r. BLANDForRD. Now, this is a full-time billet? 

Admiral Smoot. It is a full-time billet; yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And all of these, I presume, are full-time 
assignments? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Nothing we have taken up so far includes the 
pian: boards that they have to serve on in addition to their other 

uties? 

Admiral Smoor. No. 

Mr. Kixpay. Where is Admiral Parker located? Here? 

Admiral Smoor. Right in Washington, in the Pentagon. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, does this officer act as a liaison or does he 
actually perform technical services for the Armed Forces special- 
weapons project? 
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Admiral Smoot. He actually performs technical services and is in 
the field a great deal with all of these major projects of atomic warfare 
and atomic shots. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Then we can say that this particular assignment 
was created as a result of the development of atomic energy? 

Admiral Smoot. We can say that definitely; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the Director of Office of Legislative Liaison, 
I think, is self-explanatory. To my knowledge, that has also been 

Admiral Smoor. That is Under Seeretary of Defense. The officer 
occupying that billet was promoted and selected for that particular 
activity. 

Mr. Sheunsods The senior naval representative of the weapons- 
systems evaluation group—how does that differ from 

Admiral Smoor. That is under the Secretary of Defense. The 
requirements for the general and flag officers in the weapons-system 
evaluation group are as follows: That there be, first, a director who 
will be a lieutenant general or a vice admiral. Then the three senior 
military advisers, one for the Army, a major general, for the Navy, a 
rear admiral, and for the Air Force, a major general. 

The weapons-system evaluation group was established by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Research and Development Board with 
the concurrence of the Secretary of Defense in order to provide on 
an interservice basis at Department of Defense level rigorous, un- 
prejudiced, and independent analyses and evaluations of present and 
future weapons systems under probable future combat conditions. 
The group is confronted with the most complex of the military 
problems, involving not only the weapons systems of the three 
services but the interrelation between these systems as they are 
employed in war. It has been in existence for 4 years and has main- 
tained a high degree of objectivity. To guide and direct this under- 
taking the group has a director, as previously described, appointed 
by the Secretary of Defense from among the senior officers of the 
national Military Establishment and as research director an eminent 
civilian scientist appointed by the Director with the concurrence of 
the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Research 
and Development Board. ‘The operational part of the group is made 
up of project secretaries, responsible to the research director, each 
organized for a particular project and staffed with selected personnel 
both military and civilian whose backgrounds fit them especially for 
the problems assigned. 

. The military personnel on the project sections are in the es of 
lieutenant colonel and colonel, with a preponderance of the latter. 

The general or flag officer from each service is required in the group 
to provide the necessary mature military guidance and direction for 
the project sections and to advise the director on all phases of military 
problems peculiar to their respective services. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would you say this was definitely an outgrowth— 
the last four billets are all the result of unification? 

Admiral Smoot. Perhaps, and more so the development of our 
technical weapons. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Was the function of the weapons-system evalua- 
tion group formerly performed by each service under a different name, 
prior to unification? 
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Admiral Smoor. We had in the Chief of Naval Operations a billet 
similar to that, who was the CNO liaison officer with the material 
bureaus, for the development of our weapons in the Navy. But with 
the joint of our complex modern weapons, with atomic warfare, 
guided missiles, and so forth, we found if necessary to have this 
agency on the Secretary of Defense level. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman. Does this have anything to do with 
the standardization of weapons? 

Admiral Smoot. Indeed it does; yes, sir. That is among its—— 

Mr. Kitpay. Does it assign priorities with reference to weapons? 
Let’s take specifically, for instance, the atomic cannon of the Army. 

Admiral Smoor. [ would think not. It could nectar ame 4 to 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Kaupay. What I was getting at: Would this Board consider a 
new weapon proposed by any one of the three services and determine 
whether it was of sufficient value to be placed in production, for in- 
stance! 

Admiral Smoor. Well, that would be res its duties, undoubtedly. 
To the extent that it could investigate under its projects directors 
the potentialities of such weapons and make recommendations 


Mr. Kirupay. Recommendation as to whether it bad sufficient 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kivpay. Potentiality? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. To justify the expenditure of money? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiiay. On this rather than something else? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir; they have technical directors in their 
project fields for that purpose. 

Mr. Kixpay. Does it have anything to do with aircraft? 

Admiral Smoor. It would have in the weapons and advanced usage 
of —— power for weapons. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, specifically, in our investigation of the B-36, 
for instance, a question arose as to the authorization of an additional 
99 or 100 B-36’s. Would this Board have anything to do with de- 
termining whether that very large expenditure should be made for 
a aircraft rather than for maybe a carrier or something of that 

ind? 

Admiral Smoor. To a certain extent it would. 

However, this has more to do with the weapons involved in such 
projects. 

Mr. Matier. Mr. Chairman—are you through, Paul? 

Mr. Kaupay. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miter. Is there a common area that is covered by the Armed 
Forces special weapons project and the weapons system evaluation 
group, or are their functions fairly well defined, or do they cover a 
common area? : 

Admiral Smoot. They cover the common area of all advanced 
weapons and their usage for strategic and tactical purposes. To that 
extent, itiscommon. But they have a tremendous number of projects. 

Mr. Mituer. Are the Boards, then, sufficiently separated in their 
authorities or the areas that they cover? Can the armed service 
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special weapons project initiate the same type of project that would 
be initiated in the weapons system evaluation group, or is one of them 
concerned with the evaluation of these weapons after they have been 
perfected and developed, as against the weapons in their experimental 
or research field? 

Admiral Smoor. This group would be more in the research field, 
yes, sir, and the investigation of their feasibility, potentialities, for 
our tactical and strategic users. 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman. To whom do the recommendations 
go, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Joimt Chiefs of Staff, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. And they make the decision? 

Admiral Smoor. They make the decision. 

Mr. Kiupay. This is an advisory group, then, to the Joint Chiefs? 

Admiral Smoor. Through the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. ArEenps. Go to the next one, Admiral. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Director of Office of Foreign Military Affairs. 
How is that justified, Admiral, in view of the fact that you also have 
a Director of International Affairs. Why can’t you have one director 
for both of them? 

Admiral Smoor. We have a Director of International Affairs on 
the CNO level, who corresponds for the Navy to this billet on the 
Seeretary of Defense level. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, that is just complete duplication. 

Admiral Smoor. Well, duplication to the extent that this is a joint 
effort for all the services. We have one, which I have previously 
justified, for the Naval Foreign Military Affairs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Couldn’t one officer perform the same function 
for all the services? It is true that some of the international affairs 
that are of interest to the Navy may not be of particular mterest to 
the Army, but the distinction must be very small. Anything that 
deals with a military problem is of common interest to all branches 
of the service. It is hard at this point for me to see how you justify 
one admiral who is sitting at the OSD level, taking into consideration 
all foreign military affairs, and another admiral, of the same rank, 
- alesis and just dealing with international affairs as it deals with 
the Navy. 

Admiral Smoot. The Office of Foreign Military Affairs in the 
Secretary of Defense is headed by a civilian, Mr. Nash. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Admiral Smoor. He has deputies under him for each of the services. 
They are the briefing and advisory agencies to the Secretary of Defense. 
It would be impossible for our civilian Secretary and our Deputy 
CNO’s, who need to be constantly advised on foreign political and 
military affairs, to receive intimate briefing that is necessary for naval 
matters that he gets from the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations 
~ mt Military Affairs within the Navy. There just isn’t time 

or that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why couldn’t that officer be a captain in the 
International Affairs Section working with the Foreign Military 
Affairs Section and let him do the briefing of the Secretary of the 
Navy or the Under Secretary of the Navy? 

Admiral Smoor. The one in the Chief of Naval Operations, you 
mean? 
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— Buianprorp. Yes.. Their problems are identical; are they 
not 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, not exactly indentical, in that one is on the 
Secretary of Defense level and is more broad, covering a greater field, 

Mr. Krupay. Mr. Chairman, at this point I think we ought to de- 
velop something that is probably inherent in the 90 Joint Chiefs and 
the 80 Secretary of Defense level. Under unification as we know it, 
it results in the necessity at the Secretary of Defense level of having 
many of the officers performing the same category of service. 

Let’s take the Office of Legislative Liaison, with which we here on 
the Hill are so familiar. Admiral Houser is at the Secretary of De- 
fense level, but we have always had a Chief of Liaison for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

Admiral Smoot. That is right. 

Mr. Krupay. But unification as we know it: When it comes up to 
the Secretary it has to channel into his man? 

Admiral Smoor. That is true. 
ih eS Kriipay. So they are domg the same work, but at a different 

ve 

Admiral Smoor. That is true. 

Mr. Kitpay. I pointed out Admiral Houser’s position. Now this 
is comparable. On the CNO’s organization, he has a man on inter- 
national affairs. But when he finishes with the evaluation from the 
Navy standpoint, it has to to an officer in the same category of 
service at the defense level to be coordinated for advice to the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Admiral Smoor. True, sir. The same thing would be applied to 
logistic to strategic concepts. 

Mr. ILDAY. It seems to me that that is inherent and will continue 
so long as we have unification as we now know it, of the three prac- 
tically independent services and a Secretary of Defense with general 
supervision and control, without solid unification where he is the 
military department. You have the three military departments with 
a coordinator above. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Admiral, how long has this billet been in existence, 
this last one, foreign military affairs? 

Admiral Smoor. About 2 years, sir. 

Mr. ArENDs. Two years. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir; and they have required an admiral in it, 

Mr. ARENDs. The international problem long, long before that. 

Admiral Smoor. The one on CNO level for international affairs 
has been since Admiral Sherman established it when he found the 
need for it during the war, when he was in the Chief of Naval 
Operations organization. 

Mr. Arenps. This, then, is a comparatively new billet? 

Admiral Smoor. In Secretary of Defense level it is a comparatively 
new billet. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You were directed to assign a flag-officer to that 
position? 

Admiral Smoor. We were directed to. Previous to that, we had a 
captain in the billet. 

r. BuanpFrorp. To digress for a moment, how many of these 
billets are occupied by flag officers by direction? 
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Admiral Smoor. All of them, sir. 
Mr. BuanpForp. All of these billets that we are discussing here? 
Admiral SMoor. Every single one of these billets that we are dis- 
cussing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you have no choice. If you 
wanted to send a lieutenant, you would still have to send an admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Unless we were to go to the agency and tell them 
we had no one available of the rank requested. 

Mr. Arenps. By direction of whom? 

Admiral Smoor. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Joint Staff, the 
NATO organizations, or the joint staffs in the field as appropriate 
and as applied to each individual, here. Each one has been requested 
on the highest level. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would it not be your candid opinion that a 
yo eer could perform the job of Director of Office of Foreign Military 

airs? 

Admiral Smoor. I would feel that a captain could, because he did 
up until the time the increased importance has apparently been placed 
upon it to the extent that the Secretary of Defense has changed the 
designation of Mr. Nash from a Director to an Assistant Secretary. 
If he has seen fit to increase the importance of that billet to that 
extent, then he sees fit to make the staff a very high-powered one, 
and the advisers on the level below, Admiral Smith who has this job, 
are senior captains and commanders who must have the experience 
of a captain or a colonel in the field from long service, and to coordi- 
nate these activities and do it right and represent it on the proper 
level a flag officer is necessary. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you feel the same way about the Director 
of the Office of International Affairs? 

Admiral Smoor. In CNO, I do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Deputy Director for the Joint Staff for 
Logistics? 

dmiral Smoor. It is similar to the Navy member of the Joint 
Strategic Staff Survey Committee. The Deputy Director is rotating 
billet. At present it is the Navy’s turn to provide the flag officer to 
fill this billet. The regular duties are to act as the presiding officer 
for the Joint Logistic Plans Committee, and in this capacity is respon- 
sible for the preparation of staff studies, reports, and plans for sub- 
mission to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, particularly in the field of high- 
level logistics. This billet will change to an Army billet in July. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I suppose that would be the same for the Director 
of the Communication Electronics, JCS? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. A deputy United States representative to the 
standing group of NATO is a vice admiral. Is he directly under 
Admiral McCormick or is he under—— 

Admiral Smoor. He is under the Joint Chiefs of Staff—oh, NATO. 

Mr. Buanprorp. NATO. 

Admiral Smoor. This is Admiral Davis. Yes. Background of 
this is that the North Atlantic Council under their charter has directed 
that there be representatives of all countries in the North Atlantic 


Treaty Organization. Now there a total of some fourteen-odd coun- - 


tries in this organization and the Council has found that it would be 
most cumbersome to have representatives from all 14 of these coun- 
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tries. Therefore, it has been agreed internationally that the standing- 
group shall be composed of very high level military representatives 
of the three major countries, that is the United States, Great Britain, 
and France, and each of these representatives receive their directions 
from and report to their own countries’ chief of staff, or the chiefs 
of staff as the case may be, for all military matters brought before the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization from any source. Actually 
Admiral Davis therefore is a deputy representing General Bradley 
on the Standing Committee of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now do each of the services have a deputy? 

Admiral Smoor. They do; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that actually Admiral Davis is representing 
General Bradley insofar as naval affairs are concerned? 

Admiral Smoor. No; he is representing it for all military, but the 
deputies under him are brigadier generals and colonels of the other 
services. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh. In other words, there is only one deputy 
United States representative? 

Admiral Smoor. There is only one deputy for the United States; yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. And that probably would be a rotating job? 

Admiral Smoor. It will be a rotating job and it is understood so. 

Mr. Arenps. Where is this admiral at SHAEF? 

Admiral Smoor. He is here, sir, in Washington. The Standing 
Committee is here in Washington working directly under the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff im the Pentagon. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where are the other 2, the other 2 nation’s repre- 
sentatives? 

Admiral Smoor. Right here, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. Then this committee, international committee, meets 
in Washington? 

Admiral Smoor. It is an international committee. 

Mr. Kiupay. Rather than the headquarters of SHAEF. 

Admiral Smoor. And they have officers representing from Great 
Britain and France of equal rank. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The next is the deputy, NSA Directorate in 
Washington. What is the NSA Directorate? 

Admiral Smoor. National Security Agency. This is Admiral 
Wenger, who is under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the National 
Security Agency Directorate here in Washington. He directs the 
Armed Forces urity Agency in the command of the joint effort 
of the three services in the two main fields of communications, that 
is communication intelligence and communication security, function- 
ing directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The equipment, the 
material, and the mformation under his cognizance is of top secret 
nature. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Deputy Director of Personnel Policy, OSD. 
Is that the Personnel Policy Board? 

Admiral Smoor. He is now the director. The director used to be 
a civilian. Mr. Rossenberg changed his duty after he reported to 
the director of personnel policy. He is 1 of the 3 major agencies 
under the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Person- 
nel, the three being Policy, uirements, and Utilization. He heads 
the Policy Division under the hetin tant Secretary. He is responsible 
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for planning, directing, coordinating and monitoring the establish- 
ment of personnel policies for all the military and civilian personnel 
activity of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Navy representative of the JCS on the Military 
Staff Committee of the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Admiral Smoot. Admiral Struble represents the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff on this committee. The Military Staff Committee is provided 
for by an article of the Charter of the United Nations to investigate 
andvassist the Security Council on all questions relating to the Security 
Council’s military requirements in the maintenance of international 
eace and security. This article further provides that the Military 
taff Committee shall consist of the Chiefs of Staff and the permanent 
members of the Security Council or their representatives. Admiral 
Struble is our Joint Chiefs of Staff representative. They are at 
present composed of the United States members of a vice admiral of 
the Navy, a lieutenant general in the Army, a lieutenant general in 
the Air Force, with representatives from the United Kingdom, the 
U.S. 8. R., France and China, not in equivalent rank but all of them 
have flag rank 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are these the highest grade officers that we have 
on duty with the United Nations? 

Admiral Smoot. With the United Nations they are, yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. With the United Nations? 

_Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are these the officers that get a special allowance? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes; they get a special allowance. 

Mr. Buianprorp. There are no other flag officers assigned to 
this—— 

Admiral Smoor. Not to this committee; no. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, how about to the United Nations itself? 

Admiral Smoor. No; no others. 

Mr. BuanpForp. These are the only military representatives, then, 
that we have on United Nations? 

Admiral Smoor. They are. Vice Admiral Struble, Lieutenant 
General Burress, and Lieutenant General Harmon. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The commandant of the Industrial College of 
the Armed Forces. I assume that is a rotating position, also? 

Admiral Smoor. That is ‘a rotating position; yes. 

Mr, Buanprorp. Where is that college located? 

Admiral Smoor. Right here in Washington, at Fort McNair. 

Mr. BLanpForp. at does that college do? 

Admiral Smoor. It is a military educational institution serving all 
of the Armed Forces and operating directly under the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Its mission is to prepare selected senior officers of the 
Armed Forces and equivalent civilians from the State Department 
and such, for the occupation of high positions in the planning and 
execution of logistics matters, ‘The curriculum covers a wide range 
of logistic activities and the impact of war plans on our national 
economy. 

Mr. Bisitwvony: How many colleges are there at Fort MeNair, do 
you know, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Two, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What is the other one? 
Admiral Smoor. The National War College. 
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Mr. BLuanprorp, The National War College. That goes into 
geopolitics and that sort of thing? 

Admiral Smoor. Correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Is there not a general officer in charge of that? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, there is, with deputies from the services, from 
each service. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Has any consideration been given, to your knowl- 

e, of having one head for both? 
dmiral SMoor. Not to my knowledge; no. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So you actually have 2 colleges functioning under 
2 college presidents? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You might say, in the same building. 

Admiral Smoor. In the same area, not the same building. 

Yes. Chairman, Joint Amphibious Board, Admi- 
ral Doyle. 

Admiral Smoor. The Joint Chiefs of Staff through the medium 
of the Joint Action Committee of the Armed Forces directed that the 
Chiefs of the services establish six joint boards for the development of 
doctrines and procedures for joint operations and these are tactical 
operations in the field. The Joint Amphibious Board has been 
established by the Navy in accordance with the above JCS directive. 
In connection with joint amphibious operations, this Board is 
responsible for the determination of doctrines and procedures in 
amphibious operations, the evaluation of joint tactics and techniques 
and making appropriate recommendations thereon, the evaluation of 
the adequacy of equipment and making appropriate recommendations, 
the evaluation of the adequacy of joint training, and the review of 
current and contemplated publications covering the conduct of joint 
making appropriate recommendations for that. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, this is a Joint Amphibious Board and in 
addition you have a flag officer in charge of the actual operation at 
Little Creek, do you not? 

Admiral Smoor. The training command, Amphibious Training 
Command? 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes. 

Admiral Smoor. We do, yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Likewise at Coronado. 

Admiral SmMoor. We do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So these people on the Joint Amphibious Board 
actually develop doctrines and then those doctrines are passed on to 
the training areas. 

Admiral Smoor. They do. 

Mr. BuanpForp. And they are put into effect or tested there? 

Admiral SMoor. They are. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Or does this Board actually make test runs on 
new doctrines? 

Admiral Smoot. They do not, sir. This is a terminable billet. It 
is set up for the purpose of establishing these doctrines... 

Mr. SS araciih, This is just a chamber where everybody puts 


their feet up on the desk and thinks about these things and tries to 

come up with new improvements in landing operations 
Admiral Smoor. They do. They have representatives from high 

levels of all of the services. . 
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Mr. Buanprorp. What is the Marine Corps representative on the 
Board, do you know? 

Admiral Smoor. I am not sure. 

Major WestmMorELAND. I believe we have a colonel. 

Admiral Smoor. I know there is a colonel from the other three 
services. This is the only flag officer on this Board. But flag officers 
from the other services head the other five boards that have been 
directed by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 1 do not know what those 
boards are. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Admiral, at this point, why wouldn’t it be smart 
for the benefit of the record to go just a little bit further and point 
out how the study of this group actually filters down to the very 
organization that puts it into effect? 

Admiral Smoor. They do; yes. Once a policy or a determined 
tactical procedure is approved by this Board, or recommended by this 
Board, and approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, then the services 
put it into operation and try it out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well 

Admiral Smoor. With our forces. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Why not explain how the services do it. You 
have these teams set up. One of them is in Japan? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Van ZAnp?. And they go to the Army division, this team, and 
there they give to the Army division the schooling, which includes the 
latest developments of amphibious warfare? 

Admiral Smoot. That is correct sir; yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. So it is quite an organization. It is just not alone 
a board sitting here in Washington or down at Little Creek? 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, no. It is quite a high level board, talking on 
very high level subjects. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think they have another board at Fort Bragg, 
on airborne operations. 

Admiral Smoor. Pardon me? 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think they have another board at Benning. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Branprorp. Also, as you said, I think there are five boards. 

Navy deputy commander, field command, Armed Forces special 
weapons project. Now, is that another billet that was created as the 
result of the development of atomic energy? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. You have a Navy deputy commander—is it just 
by coincidence that you now have a Deputy Chief who is a Navy man 
and a Navy deputy commander, or will there also be one Navy deputy 
commander of the Armed Forces special weapons project? 

In other words, you assume that there is a deputy commander from 
another branch of the service who is in charge of the field command? 

Admiral Smoot. Well, that is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And each of the services in turn have a deputy 
commander under the commander of the field command? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. BuianpForp. In addition to that, you have a deputy who is in 
charge—I mean you have a Chief of the Armed Forces special weapons 
project, which is a rotating billet? 
Admiral Smoot. In Washington. 
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Mr. Buanprorp, And that you have a deputy from each of the 
services? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BLANpForD. So that it is an accumulation of chiefs and depu- 
ties all on a rotating basis, but each service will be represented on the 
OSD level? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And then each service will be represented with a 
~~ or general officer in the field command? 

dmiral Smoor. In the field command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does that break down any further than that? 

Admiral SmMoor. Well, to the extent that task forces are organized 
to carry out their further projects at sea. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, of course that would be applicable to each 
service? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes; it would. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That they would have to carry it out. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, this job here relates to Sandia, N. Mex.? 

Admiral Smoor. It does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And at the present time there is an Air Force 
general? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the deputy is a Navy admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That command rotates? 

Admiral Smoot. It does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now you have a deputy commandant of the 
National War College. Is there a deputy commandant for the Army 
and a deputy commandant for the Air Force? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In addition to the commandant who oceupies—— 

Admiral Smoor. No. When the commandant is of one service, 
there are deputies for the other two. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | see. In other words, at no time are there two 
representatives from the same service? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. That is true of this college and of the 
Armed Forces Staff College. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now the Industrial—does the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces have a general officer who is a deputy to the 
commandant? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, we do. Yes. 

_ Mr. Buanprorp. So at McNair now you have the National War 
College with a commandant who is a general officer, then you have a 
deputy from each of the services who is a general officer or flag officer, 
then you have a flag officer who is the commandant of the Industrial 
War College, and then you have cme officer from the Army and 
Air Force who is a deputy to the a commandant? 

Admiral Smoor. That is the plan. I can’t answer that the deputies 
a 7 Industrial College are now general officers from the Army and 

orce. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. What I am petting at—— 

Admiral Smoor. But that is plan. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It would oo to be now you have six flag 
officers or junior officers at Fort McNair engaged in the job of edu- 
cating people? 
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Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have the deputy commandant of the 
Armed Forces Staff College. Is that the one at Newport or is that 
the one at Norfolk? 

Admiral Smoor. That is the one at Norfolk. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Norfolk. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

— BLaNnpForD, I presume the commandant is on a rotating 
is? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is now an Army or Air Force oflicer? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And again you go through the process of having 
a deputy who is a flag or general officer there? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The National War College is your highest educa- 
tional institution for senior officers, is it not? 

Admiral Smoor. We don’t call it the highest. It is on the level of 
our Naval War College, and the Industrial War College, as far as the 
experience and grade of students that attend these colleges. They 
are coequal as far as educational level is concerned. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | see. 

Admiral Smoor. But they have different missions? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, it seems to me in reading the duty assign- 
ments of officers, that usually senior officers are sent to the National 
War College whereas more junior officers are sent to the Armed 
Forces Staff College. 

Admiral Smoot. That is not true now. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is not true now? 

Admiral Smoor. That is not true now. That is the way it started 
but it is not true now. We consider it is just as important that the 
same seniority of officers go to our Naval War College as go to the 
National War College and the Industrial War College. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You don’t have a deputy out at the Commandant 
Staff School down at Leavenworth, do you? 

Admiral Smoot. No; we do not have a deputy out there. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, is it not true that each of these colleges 
have a specific mission? 

Admiral Smoot. They do, indeed, yes, and it is a different 

Mr. Van Zanpt. The War College is more for the purpose of 
training an officer to assume responsibility of higher rank? 

Admiral Smoor. The War College is the peak of our naval tactical 
training. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then your Industrial College is for industrial 
purposes? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, logistic purposes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What is your National War College? 

Admiral Smoot. National War College is international geopolitical 
matters. The student body is made up of all the services plus the 
State Department. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now you have a commandant of the Armed Forces 
on School, and I presume there are deputy commandants 
or that 
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Admiral Smoor. Yes, there are. I do not think the deputy com- 
mandants at the Armed Forces Information School are flag officers, 
however. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That officer appears to be an admiral of the upper 
half, would that be true? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. It is a rotating billet. Our 
turn at this school ends this summer. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What would be, in your own opinion, the justifica- 
tion for a senior flag officer or a senior general officer as say the presi- 
dent of the Armed Varese Information School? What is there about 
an information school that requires an officer of that much seniority? 

Admiral Smoot. The impact of public information and the teaching 
of public information has been increased considerably in recent years. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Each of the services have a flag officer or a general 
officer in charge of public information? 

Admiral Smoor. They do. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now you have another senior officer instructing 
those who are going to work for these other senior officers on informa- 
tion. It seems to me just offhand that you have an awful lot of rank 
performing a function that doesn’t require that much rank. 

Admiral Smoor. Perhaps we have. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That was by direction, though, that you had 

Admiral Smoor. It was by direction that this school was set up. 
The importance of it was conceived and directed by the Secretary of 
Defense. A flag officer, rotating among the three services, had to 
set up this school and run it. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. I would assume that the officers that go to the 
information school all would be public information officers and very 
few of them are senior officers. 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, not necessarily. They are not specialists in 
there. We are trying to broaden the concept of public information 
in all the services. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do civilians go to this school? 

Admiral Smoor. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Commander in chief, Southern Europe and com- 
mander, Allied Naval Forces, Southern Europe, Admiral Carney. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, can we go back to Armed Forces Staff 
College. Just for the benefit of the record, could you tell us their 
mission? 

Admiral Smoor. Armed Forces Staff College. Their curriculum, 
briefly, consists of matters of joint staff work. This is on a more 
junior basis. All the joint staffs that are made up in amphibious 
warfare or any kind of warfare must be represented by all the services. 
In order that we may have a common basis upon which to lean for 
these younger staff operating officers, this is the headquarters of teach- 
ing these youngsters how to do joint staff work. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words, you coordinate the thinking and 
the planning? 

Admiral Smoor. And the planning here at this school. 

Mr. Btanprorp. Commander in chief of Southern Europe and 
commander of Allied Naval Forces in Southern Europe, which I pre- 
sume is the same command function that Senator Long discussed the 
other day with respect 

Admiral Smoor. Admiral Carney’s billet; yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Not the billets, but the Naples base? 
Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Buanprorp. This is where Admiral Carney is located? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BianprorpD. Does he not wear two hats, actually? 

Admiral Smoor. He does. He wore three at one time, but with 
the reorganization that is now going on, with the striking force and 
with CinCMed, he has relinquished the command of Allied Naval 
Forces, Southern Europe. He is now commander in chief, South, 
under the NATO organization. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I hesitate to ask, but have we put another admiral 
in charge of Allied Naval Forces, Europe? I think we had one, Allied 
Naval Forces, Germany. Do we have one now—Allied Naval Forces, 
Europe—is that performed by a Frenchman or Britisher? 

Admiral Smoor. We have at present, and temporarily, a deputy 
for the new established billet of CinCMed, who is Lord Mountbatten. 
This is Admiral McLean, who previously was on Admiral Carney’s 
staff for Naval Forces Command, South. That has been dissolved 
and Admiral McLean has taken over the functions of the deputy to 
CinCSouth for CinCMed. It is not clear yet to me—I have sent a 
dispatch for this information—as to whether this is a temporary billet 
or a continuing one. 

Mr. BLanpForp. At any rate, there has not been an increase in a 
billet requirement. All you have done is take away one job that 
somebody was performing and give-—— 

Admiral Smoor. There has been an increase. There has been a 
deputy to CinCMed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Increase of one admiral, then? 

Admiral Smoot. Increase of one admiral. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As a deputy? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. To Lord Mountbatten? 

Admiral Smoot. Yes. We feel, however, that that will be reduced 
when the deputy to CinCMed is dissolved. 

However, we are not sure of that yet. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Staff, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, I 
suppose is self-explanatory, although there might be some question 
as to why that has to be a flag officer, in view of the fact that you 

Admiral Smoor. Where are you now? 

Mr. BLanprorD. Staff, Supreme Allied Commander, Europe. 
Now, this is different than Admiral McCormick’s function. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. This is with SHAEF. This officer was 
— by General Ridgway. 

r. BLANDForD. And I presume requested by grade? 

Admiral Smoot. By grade, by flag rank. I have sent a dispatch to 
ask for his duties, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Isee. Chief Military Assistance Advisory Group, 
Norway. It may be necessary to go off the record on this question, 
Admiral, 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, I think not. This is a NATO Command, 
under NATO, and established by the regional planning group over 
there. The interests of the Navy were paramount in this particular 
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area because of the conformation of the country, being surrounded by 
water. 

Consequently, the Chief of the Military Assistance Group there:is 
a naval officer. He must have the necessary prestige to deal with the 
senior military officers of the country that he represents. 

As you know, these military-assistance groups are the training and 
planning and policy agencies for the utilization of our material 
provided the countries concerned under our assistance program. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is the Chief, and then I presume that there 
are flag officers or general officers from the other services who are 
under him? 

Admiral Smoot, No; they are not. They are colonels and captains. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now—— 

Admiral SMoor. Where another agency is concerned which has 
primary interest in another service, then the Chief of that mission 
will be a flag officer, and his deputies and assistants will be under 
him as colonels and captains. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is this a rear admiral of the upper half? He is 
ust about at the borderline here. Do you happen to know whether 
e is upper half or lower half? 

Admiral Smoot. Foskett I think has just gone into upper half. 

Mr. BuanpForp. It would make him senior to the officer of the 
Norwegian Navy, wouldn’t it? 

Admiral Smoot, I can’t answer that; I don’t know, 

Mr. BuanpForp. Joint Staff Cinc-United States-European Com- 
mand and then Joint Staff Cince-United States-European Command, 
again. You have two rear admirals on the Joint Staff of Commander 
in Chief-United States-European Command. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, and a representative in Paris on that 
European Command. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, that is General— — 

Admiral Smoot. General Handy. 

Mr. Buianprorpv. Handy. And you have two rear admirals by 
direction, I presume, serving on that Joint Staff? 

Admiral Smoor. Three. 

Mr, BLanpForp. Yes, Paris representative, three, 

Admiral Smoor. Wellborn, Stone, and Coe. 

Mr. Buanprorp. At least one of whom is a rear admiral of the 
upper half. Just as a matter of curosity what do three Navy admirals 
find to do with respect to a land command? 

_ Admiral Smoor. I have sent a dispatch to find that out. We 
were told to provide them, sir, when the new European Command 
was set up just this winter. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, did you say you were told? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

. Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words, the billets were created by a 
higher authority? 

_ Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 
_ Mr. Van Zanprt. And the Navy was told to fill them. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is true of all these we are discussing, Mr. 
Van Zandt. But it is a little difficult to comprehend what they 
would do with three flag officers in an organization primarily set up 
to combat tanks and artillery and troops. 


Mr. Bates. This is a “Swiss Navy,” isn’t it? 

Admiral Smoor. I think so. 

Mr. Branprorp. Chief of Staff, Supreme Allied Commander, 
ym Now, that is of course Admiral McCormick’s chief of 
staff. 

Admiral Smoor. That is Admiral McCormick’s chief of staff and 
he is a chief of staff for duties as Supreme Allied Commander and 
similar functions to that allied command, Admiral McCormick also 
— a chief of staff in his capacity as a commander in Chief of Atlantic 
‘leet. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have an assistant chief of staff for 
plans, policies, and operations, Staff, Supreme Allied Command 
Atlantic. 

Now, that would ordinarily be a job performed by a captain, 
would it not? 

Admiral Smoor. That is an admiral, similar to the assistant chief 
of staff for plans and operations on commander in chief, Atlantic 
Staff, exactly. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That also is an admiral. And the Assistant 
Chief of Staff in the Pacific is an admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. There is a different organization. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I thought that was a captain. 

Admiral Smoor. It is in the Pacific. The assistant chief of staff 
for plans and operations for CinCPac in the Pacific is a captain. 

But CinCPac has a joint staff, headed by a rear admiral, in his 
capacity as commander in chief, Pacific, not commander in chief, 
Pacific Fleet. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In the Pacific, Admiral, it is chopped up many 
more times than is the Atlantic, as far as command is concerned? 

Admiral Smoot. Well, not much more, sir. 

If you look at Admiral McCormick, he wears three hats, really. 

Admiral McCormick is commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet; com- 
mander in chief, Atlantic; and the commander in chief, Supreme 
Allied Command, Atlantic. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I am thinking of the Pacific. 

Admiral Smoot. Now, the Pacific is commander in chief, Pacific 
Fleet, and commander in chief, Pacific. Then commander in chief, 
Pacific, has recently assumed additional duties with this Anzac 
Committee. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Anzac. 

Admiral Smoor. Anzac Committee. So he really does wear three 
hats, also. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, now, is there a chief of staff for each of the 
three hats that Admiral McCormick wears? 

Admiral Smoor. Not for each of the three hats. The commander 
in chief, Atlantic, and commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet, is combined 
in one chief of staff. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. One chief of staff. 

Admiral Smoor. And one assistant chief of staff for operations and 
plans. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Who is a rear admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. Who is a rear admiral. 

Now, under his billet as commander in chief, Supreme Allied Com- 
mand, he has a chief of staff for that duty and an assistant chief of 
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staff for plans and operations. They perform equivalent functions 
on the two staffs, Supreme Allied Command and CinCLant. And 
the need for their billet to be a rear admiral has been demonstrated. 
Because of the requirement for senior captains to head up the divisions 
under them, sending to be captains of great experience, and to co- 
ordinate this work of planning and logistics and strategy and tactics 
with all of the agencies vay hog to coordinate this work and report 
to the chief of staff or to the commander himself, he must be a rear 
admiral. 

It is the most important single function under the chief of staff. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, we have a deputy chief of staff for the 
commander in chief, Allied Forees Southern Europe. Then we have 
in addition to that a chief of staff and aide to commander, Allied 
Naval Forces, Southern Europe, which is the new billet that you 
mentioned a few months ago. 

Admiral Smoot, Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the justification for a deputy chief of 
staff who is a rear admiral and a chief of staff and aide to the com- 
mander, Allied Naval Forces in Southern Europe—I don’t see much 
diff nig between a commander, Allied Naval Forces, and commander 
in chief. 

They are both the same function. 

Admiral Smoor. This originally was set up when Admiral Carney 
wore the three hats. He had first of all a chief of staff under him of 
the French Navy for the billet as CmCSouth. Then he had a deputy 
chief of staff for naval matters for his position as CinCSouth. 

Then he had a chief of staff and aide for his other hat as com- 
mander of Allied Naval Forces, Southern Europe. This job has dis- 
solved with the establishment of the striking force and CmCMed. 

But we are temporarily using Admiral McLean as a deputy repre- 
sentative to CinCSouth for CinCMed. 

I have sent a dispatch in the case of Admiral Ring and Admiral 
McLean, to find out just what their duties are and what is going to 
result from this reorganization that has occurred over there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, it appears that there is one too many some- 
place along the line; is there not? 

Admiral Smoot. Perhaps not, because we have given them an addi- 
tional admiral to be the deputy to CinCMed. We hope so, 

Mr. BLanpForp. Assuming you find you have one admiral too 
many, where will you assign him. 

Admiral Smoot. We have 23 yacant billets that we could use 
admirals for now, sir. 

Mr, BLanprorp. And we want to get into that at the end of the 
admirals. We want to go into that question. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Chief of Staff, Joint. Staff, commander in chief, 
Pacific. Now, that is what you were discussing a moment ago. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Bitanprorp, He acts-— 

Admiral Smoor. He acts as chief of staff to Admiral Radford in his 
eapacity as commander in ecbief, Pacific, where he has joint forces 
under his command, Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the—— 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where does Sol Phillips fit into this CinCPac 
organization? 
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caper as commander in chief, Pacifie Fleet. 
r. BLANDFoRD. Now, you have three admirals who are acting on 
the joint staff in the Far Kast Command. ' 

Admiral Smoor. We were asked to provide those and I have sent a 
dispatch to get the duties that they perform. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You don’t, then, know whether they are in the 
same location or whether they are in three different locations? 

Admiral Smoot. As far as I know, they are all in Tokyo. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral Sabin is over there on Gen. Mark Clark’s 
staff, and it is a new coordinating body. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. He is spending his time on logistics. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. He is G+. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral Hanlon is the economic adviser on Korea, 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Is Admiral Regan the one that commands the 
Cruiser Division? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This is another Regan? 

Admiral Smoor. He has reported to duty on the joint staff with 
commander in chief Far East Command, by request. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They are organizing out their joint chiefs of staff 
under Gen. Mark Clark, similar to what we have here in Washington 
under the Secretary of Defense. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And Admirals Sabin, Hanlon, and Regan, were 
the Navy’s contribution to the personnel of that joint staff? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. You want to tell us a little more about this economic 
adviser, admiral? I saw a lot of point 4 advisers over there, and 
other advisers, Army advisers—— 

Mr. Gavin. Attachés. 

Admiral Smoor. I wish I could, sir. I have sent a dispatch to 
commander in chief, Far East, to give me the duties they do. This 
has all happened within the past 4 to 5 months, to provide these 
additional admirals on this staff. 

Mr. Barss. Doesn’t the economic aspects of Korea somewhat lie 
outside the realm and experience of naval officers? 

Admiral Smoor. I would think so; yes, sir. All I know about this 
billet is that Admiral Fechteler in his visit with General Clark came 
back with a request that we provide an admiral for this duty, and I 
have sent a dispatch to find out what he does. 

Mr. Bares. I know the Army has just completed a survey over 
there on a certain project, totally finished, and recommendations in. 
Then a team of point 4 experts, at $50 a day plus per diem, initiated 
a survey on the same subject themselves. The thought comes to me 
just who is running the show and why do we need the military if we 
are having these point four experts, $50 a day specialists over there? 
It seems to me we ought to get a little answer to Admiral Hanlon and 
a few of the others that are over there. 

Admiral Smoot. Yes, sir. I have asked for that information. 

Mr. Barus. It is a little confusing. You know what I mean. 
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_ Admiral Smoor. I must admit that I am fairly ignorant about what 
is required of a naval officer in the capacity of an economic adviser. 
But that is his duty and that is why we sent him there, at the request 
of Mark Clark, concurred in by Admiral Fcchteler. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, as far as Admiral Hanlon’s sssignment 
is concerned, I received more information from Admiral Hanlon in 
30 minutes on the economic conditions of Korea than I received from 
probably a dozen civilians in Pusan. You readily recognize the value 
of Admiral Hanlon and the information he hands to Gen. Mark Clark, 
because when you are planning as far as Korea is concerned, you have 
to know the econemic conditions in Korea and it has to be determined 
through the eyes of military men and not through eyes of a civilian. 

It so happened that while ] was in Korea and Japan, this staff was 
being organized, and these officers were reporting, and I was briefed 
on the entire mission of the Joint Chiefs. 

Mr. Gavin. At that point, Admiral, may I ask you: Does the 
Navy have an Engineer Corps, too? 

‘Admiral Smoot. We have what we call the engineer duty officers 
and they could correspond to the Engineering Corps of the Army; 

es, sir. 
q Mr. Gavin. What would they: 

Admiral Smoor. Then we have the civil engineers. 

Mr. Gavin. What would be their function? What would they do? 

Admiral Smoot. Well, the Bureau of Ships is headed up by an 
EDO in the procurement, the design, and the manufacture of all our 
ships and equipment. 

r. GAVIN. vet's say they decide ov an air base some place. 
Would you have an engineering crew go in to lay out that air base 
and actually follow through in its construction and all the ramifi- 
cations? 

Admiral Smoot. We would, yes, under the civil engineering group. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, wouldn’t that be duplicating the work of the 
United States Army engineers to some extent? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, they have their own functions in their own 
stations and we have our own engineers to do the work that we 

uire. 

r. Gavin. Well, out of unification—I am merely a layman I am 
merely asking. If you got the United States Army engineers, I 
wonder why they wouldn’t take care of all the engineering problems 
that would concern the Department of Air and Department of Navy? 

In other words, we are going to have three engineering corps, then; 
is that right? 

Admiral Smoot. It is a very small group of engineers in the Navy. 
They are used as advisers in the EDO category on technical aspects 
of construction, building, supply, and planning for ships. Then we 
have our Civil Engineers Corps who take care of our public-works 
matters, and do the construction of bases. 

Under them comes the famous Seabee organizations that we used 
so successfully during the war. " 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Admiral, at this point, is it not true that Navy 
construction is sometimes carried on by the engineering section of the 
Air Force as well as the United States Army engineers? 

Admiral Smoor. Where there are joint efforts, they do; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. I think in the far Pacific today you will find that 
the Army engineers are doirg a Navy job and so are the Air Foree 
engineers. 

Admiral Smoor, And similarly, Seabees are working for them in 
some cases. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Right. And is it not true that the Navy is the 
we branch of service that has an organization like the Seabees? 

dmiral Smoor. As far as I know, we are, that can go as a unit 
and do the things they do. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, where there is a joint operation—the point I 
am trying to make: I should think whether it is the Department of 
the Navy or Department of the Air Force, if it is an engineer job, I 
was of the opinion that it should be turned over to the United States 
engineers to do the job. That is why I was wondering if the other 
branches of the service had as extensive an operation in their par- 
ticular branch of the service comparable to the United States engineers, 

In other words, it is a duplication. That is what I am trying to 
arrive at, just how extensive the Department of the Navy follows 
through on engineering work. 

Mr. Miter. Well, it is true that they perform certain of these 
functions. But I don’t know that combining them would save any 
particular personne] or any money. 

You would need the same number of engineers. If Yards and 
Docks, for instance, where most of the engineering is done, are out 
performing a function, even though you change the title you would 
still need personnel and you would still need the same people you 
do right now. 

Mr. Gavin. That particular example isn’t the one that I am 
referring to. I mean on other construction jobs and air bases and 
other facilities that are worked out, how extensive the Navy goes into 
that phase of it or if they ran into a problem do they call in the 
United States engineers to lay out the plans and specifications and 
do the job, or do they go in with their engineering crews to do a 
construction job. It is quite understandable that the Navy would 
handle anything that concerns the Bureau of Docks or Ships. But 
I am talking about other facilities. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, is it not true that the various branches 
of service have their own specific kind of construction to meet their 
needs? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, we do. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the Navy Construction Corps is trained in 
that particular field. 

Admiral Smoor. The Army engineers couldn’t plan and design 
our ships. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. And the Army engineers: Their 
mission is to support the Army and civil functions of Government, 
certain civil functions of Government. But specifically, the Army. 

Now, the Air Force has set up their aviation engimeers and they 
are trained to meet the needs of the United States Air Force. So 
if you were to consolidate all three of these, you wouldn’t lose any 
manpower. 

Admiral Smoot. You wouldn’t lose any. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. You would om consolidate three groups, 
but you still would have to maintain a group to satisfy the Navy, a 
group to satisfy the Army, and a group to satisfy the Air Force. 
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Admiral Smoot. And to place them where we need them when 
we need them. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. That is right. 

Admiral SMoor. Under our command and our needs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You bave a naval deputy commandant, NATO 
Defense College. 

Where is this college located now? 

Admiral Smoor. This has been a newly established billet, recently 
8 mae by the French general in command of the NATO Defense 
Co in Paris. 

A British admiral is retiring and the president of the NATO Coll 
has requested through NATO organizations in Washington that the 
Navy provide a rear admiral for the deputy of this college in place of 
the British. The Secretary of the Navy, at the request of the Secretary 
of Defense, agreed, and he is presently ordered to this duty to replace 
the British wig 6 It is a rotating job, in other words. 

' Mr. Bares. at kind of a college is that, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. This NATO college is a college that trains military 
and civilian personnel in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
policies, doctrines, and needs for military assistance and groups and 
senior officers of all services go to it of all nations. 

Mr. Patrrerson. Have we had any graduates of the college so far? 

Admiral Smoor. We have two so far. 

Mr. Parrerson, Who are they? 

Admiral Smoot. It is not an old college. It is a relatively new 
college, sir, established with the establishment of NATO. 

Mr. Barrs. How many students do they have? 

Admiral Smoor. We are providing—I can’t tell you how many 
total are there, because all nations go, but we are required to provide 
I think it is five; is it not? 

Commander Wree er. Three or five? 

Admiral Smoor. Five. 

Mr. Bares. And the problems that they consider are indigenous, 
we will say, to the treaty itself? 

Admiral Smoor. The treaty itself. 

Mr. Bares. And the European area? 

Admiral Smoor. The European area and the political matters con- 
nected therewith. 

Mr. Bates. You are getting into political as well as economic 
problems, now. 

Admiral Smoor. Indeed, we are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That would be a good training ground for politicians; 
would it not? 

Admiral Smoor. It would be indeed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Chief of Planning, Joint Action Program, Armed 
Forces, Medical Policy Council, on the Secretary of Defense Office. 

Admiral Smoot. This is a rear admiral of the Medical Corps, and 
the Chief of the Joint Action Program is concerned with current 
medical activity of the three military departments ‘at the broad 
program level. 

Major policy matters such as joint utilization of hospitals and other 
medical facilities, common statistical reporting, common nomencla- 
ture, standardization of professional and technical training, uniform 

ersonnel requirements, and ratios, et cetera, for the armed services 
in medical matters. 
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Such matters as the regional civilian organizations who determine 
the utilization requirements of doctors of an area are coordinated at 
this level. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. You are speaking of the group set up in the 
several States to screen doctors? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. To determine whether or not 

Admiral Smoor. They are needed for the civilian area or wheth- 
er—— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the community can let them go. 

Admiral Smoot. Yes. It establishes their priority of recall in the 
Reserve program. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Then we go on to the retired and Reserve officers 
on active duty, which is the last group of admirals. 

Mr. Van © ate Mr. Chairman, I wonder if I could ask the 
admiral a question about all these people. 

Does NATO and foreign-aid program reimburse the military? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words, this comes out of military appro- 
priations and naval appropriations? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Have you any idea what it costs in round figures 
from the standpoint of wages or salaries, support personnel? 

Admiral Smoor. I do not have that information; no sir. There 
are 12 rear admirals connected with NATO work. But what the 
staff requirements under them are, [ am not 

Mr. pee We will pay the bill regardless of the form in which 
it is done. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I know, but we are looking into the officer 
personnel—— 

Mr. BLANpDForD (aside). 

Mr. Van Zanpbr. We are asking the military to justify their officer 
billets here. Now, it comes up we have this, some 33 or 35 admirals, 
the Navy has made available to fill billets created by someone else, 
but the cost of it is shouldered by the Navy. 

Would it be too much trouble, Admiral, for you to compile the total 
cost of these 33 officers, or 33 admirals, that have been assigned by 
the Navy to fill these billets? 

Admiral Smoor. No trouble at all, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. [ think it should include the cost of supporting 
personnel. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the important thing. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. It may be smart to include the number of 
supporting personnel and the overall cost. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You might make that request of all the services. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, yes. We will make that request of all of 
the services. I think we fellows who are on this committee, when we 
reach the floor to protect the interests of the military, should have that 
information. 

Admiral Smoot. Be glad to provide it, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Retired and Reserve officers on active duty. 
(The information is as follows:) 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Member of the National Security Training Com- 
mission, Admiral T. C. Kinkaid on active duty as an admiral. 

Admiral Smoor. May I make a general statement first about the 
utilization of these retired officers? 

Mr. BuanpForp. Oh, yes. I beg your pardon. 

Admiral Smoor. Public Law 381 permits the use of 10 flag officers 
on active duty by law, except in case of national emergency when this 
number may be increased with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Navy as required in the Navy interests. 

Mr. Buanproro. Admiral Kinkaid is now on active duty as an 
admiral and drawing full pay and allowances as an admiral, as a 
member of the National Security Training Commission; is he not? 

Admiral 5moor. Yes, he is. 

: mis Buanprorp. Could not the Navy put him on a $50 per diem 
asis? 

Admiral Smoor. He was originally paid for by this National 
Security Training Commission, but their funds reached a point where 
they a no longer pay him and they asked that we pay him. So 
we did. 

Mr. Bates. That is a very interesting comment, Admiral. Now 
we, the Congress, debated that bill at length and came to the determi- 
nation we wanted no part of that thing at this time, and when we 
passed on the appropriation bill it was certainly the intent of Congress 
that this organization be disbanded. 

Certainly, it was my point of view. I see Mr. Blandford shaking 
his head. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only point is that the law very definitely set 
up the Commission to remain in existence until 

Mr. Bares. Yes; but without money. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; the Congress voted money—I think $75,000, 
as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Bares. Now, the admiral tells us they had no money and had 
to go to the Navy Department to get the money. What are the 
circumstances, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. That is all that I know; that they told us they 
did not have money to carry this pay for Admiral Kinkaid and asked 
that we pay for it. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman 

Admiral Smoor. Which we did. 

Mr. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miiuer, Isn’t that comparable to the situation that Mr. Van 
Zandt just brought up a minute ago? I think those are the things 
we ought to know. Here the Navy is being charged for something 
and another Board is taking advantage of it. I think we ought to 
know where those things exist. I think that should be included. I 
wish Mr. Van Zandt would make that request. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Yes. 

Admiral Smoot. We will include that, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It seems to me the point Mr. Bates made is a very valid 

int. The Congress appropriated such funds as it thought the 
National Security Training Commission should have to operate on. 
Because they didn’t have money, instead of coming back and asking . 
Congress for more money, they go in the back door and ask the Navy 
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for funds to pay its personnel. I frankly think that is a deliberate 
violation of the intent of Congress. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will the gentleman from Virginia yield? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. I am through. But I think it is a lousy 
way to operate. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. I think this committee should take this question 
of the National Security Training Commission and we should spend 
some time on it. Let’s find out what is going on down there. t’s 
find out what happened to the $75,000. Because here again we are 
going to have—we have the responsibility of protecting the interest of 
the military on the floor of the Congress. 

Admiral Smoot. I appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. We should be in a position to know all about this 
particular item. 

Mr. Harpy. Thatisright. AndI agree fully. But if the Congress 
had intended that the National Security Training Commission would 
keep people on at full pay, they would have appropriated funds to do it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They did actually, Mr. Hardy. They gave the 
money. It is either $25,000 or $75,000. Now, the difficulty is that 
they could pay these people 
poe PARI $25,000 wouldn’t much more than pay Admiral 

inkaid. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly right. The problem is this. The 
= permits them to be Retired or Regular members of the Armed 

orces. 

At the outset, there was some question as to whether Admiral 
Kinkaid would come back on active duty. You remember General 
McLean was the Army representative. He was on active duty at 
the time. I don’t know what his present status is. 

Mr. Harpy. We better find that out. Maybe the Army, Navy, 
and the Air Force are carrying the whole National Security Training 
Commission. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No. I will read the appropriation to you. 

Either $25,000 or $75,000—$37,500. I think they split the differ- 
ence. If I am not mistaken, they knocked it out in the House. 

Mr. Barezs. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And then the Senate put back, I think, $75,000, 
and then in conference they came out with $37,500. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have $37,500. It reads as follows: 

For necessary expenses of the National Security Training Commission, including 
services as authorized by section 15, the act of August 2, 1946, at rates for indi- 
viduals not in excess of $50 per diem and contracts with temporary or part-time 
employees may be renewed annually; reimbursement of the General Services 
Administration for security guard services, hire of passenger motor vehicles, 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the om ote of this appropria- 
tion, rental of office space in the District of Columbia, and purchase and installa- 
tion of air-conditioning equipment without regard to the provisions of the act of 
October 26, 1942, as amended, $37,500. 

Mr. Kinpay. For all of that. 

Mr. Harpy. They didn’t expect them to do very much on $37,000. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The point is that they could very well put—bear 
in mind that you are not dealing with Admiral Kinkaid’s full salary, 
because he is of course drawing retired pay, would otherwise be entitled 
to draw retired pay. I think his total pay as an admiral is in the 
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neighborhood of $16,000, if I am not mistaken, because as an admiral 
he is given an allowance of $2,000, he draws then the full $171 a month 
for his quarters, $42 a month for subsistence and $1,025 a month base 
pay. So he is probably earning today about twice what he would 
get on the retired list. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not thinking about Admiral Kinkaid. I am 
not concerned with personalities in this thing at all. But I just have 
a little difficulty understanding the basis on which agencies of the 
Government—TI am not singling this one out—use a means such as 
this to circumvent what looks to me like the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. Miuuer. The only extenuating circumstances would be if the 
hearings before the committee howd in setting up $37,000 they took 
into consideration the fact that there would be no expense for a man 
like Admiral Kinkaid, that he was getting his money. 

Mr. BLanpForp. No. The law recognized the fact that you would 
have or could have a person on active duty serving on that Commis- 
sion. Those people had to be appointed and confirmed by the 
Senate. The people who were confirmed at the time happened to be 
an active dut y officer—you are only allowed two military 
members on the commission—and Admiral Kinkaid was appointed 
by the President, President Truman, and confirmed by the Senate, 
and then the Navy called him to active duty. 

Mr. Harpy. I think whether or not there is a violation of the 
intent of Congress would depend pretty much on whether Admiral 
Kinkaid was on active duty at the time this appropriation was made. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He was on active duty at the time this appro- 
priation was made. 

Mr. Miuier. Of course, that would be one of the determining 
factors. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He has been on active duty ever since he was 
confirmed by the Senate. 

Admiral Smoor. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. If that is the case, then apparently they took that into 
consideration at the time they appropriated the $37,500. But appar- 
ently that $37,500 was intended for other expenditures of the National 
Security Training Commission. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is right. 

Admiral Smoor. We will look that up and we will try to get similar 
information from these other departments. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, if that officer were put back on the retired 
list, he could then be called to Washington for whatever conferences 
the National Security Training Commission conducts at this time, and 
paid $50 per day, plus his expenses while performing that function. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Chairman, probably the staff member could 
develop all of the information concerning Admiral Kinkaid and the 
National Security Commission and bring it back to the committee. 

Mr. Arenps. [ hope so. Will you do that, Mr. Counsel? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Governor of the Naval Home at Philadelphia, 
Pa., I think, is a statutory position. 

Admiral Smoot. Since 1902, established by the United States Code. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Was the grade established by the code, also? 
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Admiral Smoor. Not at the time; no, it was not. The history of 
that is that it has been occupied by captains and rear admirals and 
since Admiral Jacobs went there by virtue of his retirement as a vice 
admiral retained that rank in the retired position and Admiral Hill 
the same way. 

Mr. Batzs. Now, Admiral, the pay for Admiral Hill and Admiral 
Jacobs while they are at the home comes out of what funds? 

Admiral Smoor. Out of Navy pay and appropriations. 

Mr. Batgrs. Now, what is the justification for having an admiral— 
as a matter of fact, even having a senior grade lieutenant at the 
Naval Home? 

Admiral Smoot. You can only go into history on that, sir. 

At the time it was established no grade was spevified, but the United 
States Code—I have forgotten the title but it is under a date of about 
1902—directed that an asylum, it was called at that time, be estab- 
lished for needy and indigent members of the naval service. 

Mr. Bares. en say 1900 and what? 

Admiral Smoor. About 1902, sir. 

Mr. Bares. This naval home was established in 1812, or somewhere 
back there. 

_ Admiral Smoor. But it was authorized under the code as a naval 
asylum at that time. That is the first time as far as law is concerned 
that it was established as a statutory matter. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Before it was all nonappropriated funds. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, yes, sir. At that time, it was 
established under the United States Code. 

Mr. Bares. I am rather hard put to understand why you have to 
have an admiral up there with a bunch of old men. There is certainly 
very little he has to do. 

Admiral Smoor. Before World War I and for considerable years, it 
was occupied by a retired captain on the retired list, paid only retired 
pay. Then for reasons that are not clear to me and I have not been 
able to find out, a rear admiral was placed in the billet. 

Mr. Arunps. How long ago was that, do you know? 

Admiral Smoor. Before World War I, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Before World War I, you say. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Was he the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation at that 
time? 

Admiral Smoot. No; he was not. He was retired and I don’t know 
what his duties were at the time, but he was not a Chief of the Bureau 
of N avigation, the first one was not. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Admiral, is it not true that the individuals 
appointed there have had experience, however, with the Bureau of 
Personnel? 

Admiral Smoor. Usually have had or with handling of personnel in 
training institutions. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. That is right. : 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me it would be more important to have a 
medical officer up there. That is about all you really need. 

Admiral Smoor. There is a medical officer there, sir, and a chaplain. 

Mr. Barus. That is right. 
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But I am really hard put to understand why you need an admiral 
up there. They have a couple of buildings up there and they have 
been there for a couple of hundred years, and no tremendous changes 
transpired during those years. 

Admiral Smoor. No, there has not. 

After World War I we attempted to put a commander up there 
simply because of the lack of numbers in retired admirals and captains 
that we had that wanted to have the job. 

Mr. Bartrs. They used to fade away fast in those days. 

Admiral Smoor. At the time we put this commander up there, the 
screams that were heard frozu that area were terrific. 

Mr. Bares. You say from that area. From whom? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, it came from congressional representatives 
of the Pennsylvania district. 

Mr. Bates. We are not interested in that. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. Veterans organizations? 

Admiral Smoor. Veterans organizations. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. I was one of them. 

Admiral Smoor. And public letters. We got files that high. 

Mr. Bates. Then I will ask my friend from Pennsylvania why we 
need an admiral up there. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, I was department commander of Pennsyl- 
vania, VFW. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And we had a lot of sea lawyers at the home. 
They had a good public relations with the various veteran units and 
civic units in Philadelphia. 

Adniral Smoot. They did, indeed. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And it was brought to the floor of the State con- 
ventions and we decided to call upon the Congress and the Congress 
did the job. 

Admiral SMoor. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What I am looking for is the reasons. “I think that 
might be important in this discussion. 112 

dmiral Smoor. That is the reason. 

Me. Bares. Sir? 

Admiral Smoor. That is the only reason I can give, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I see the tide coming in and the pressure applied but 
I don’t see the reasoning behind it. Sometimes that is important, too. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, I would suggest that my colleague from 
Massachusetts visit the home and sit down and rub elbows with some 
of those sea lawyers. 

Mr. Bares. I will say to my good friend from Pennsylvania that I 
have undoubtedly been in the home many more times than he has, 
because I was stationed up by there. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I hesitate to go there. 

Mr. Bares. And I have been up there and I think have been all 
through the home, and I have seen these fine gentlemen who reside 
there, but I don’t know if they need a vice admiral up there. 

Mr. Arenps. What is the population they have there? 

Admiral Smoor. There are about 300 interns. 

Mr. AreEeNps. The gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. Netson. Admiral, if Hill goes on to active duty as a vice 
admiral he does not draw his retirement pay as an admiral, does he? 
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Admiral Smoor. No. He draws his active duty pay as a vice 
admiral. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He can’t draw both. 

Mr. Netson. He draws his retirement pay and his active-duty pay 
at the same time. 

Admiral Smoot. No, sir. 

Mr. Neuson. Then what is the difference between the retirement 
pay of an admiral and the active-duty pay of a vice admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. It would cost about $500 a year, sir, his personal 
allowances. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No. That is not correct, Admiral. The differ- 
ence—— 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. The active-duty pay of a vice admiral and 
the retired pay of an admiral would be the difference in his active- 
duty pay plus $500 a year allowance. 

Mr ELSON. What would be the difference. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. About 25 percent. 

Mr. Parrerson. About 50 percent. 

Admiral Smoor. Probably twice the amount, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Admiral, I would just like to make one comment, that 
if this committee is going to accept the justification of an admiral at 
this billet, we might just as well approve all the billets in toto because 
I can see no justification whatsoever for this position. 

Now, if we are going to go along with this thing, I don’t see much 
sense in looking at the rest of it. 

Admiral Smoor. On the basis of prestige—— 

Mr. Bates. Prestige for whom? 

Admiral Smoor. By the requirements —— relations, sir, which 
has been demonstrated to us many times, if we tried to downgrade it. 

Mr. Bares. We got a big admiral only down the street, down Broad 
Street, to take care of the whole district. He does the job. You told 
us any that that is his function. 

i moor. I must admit this is a difficult question to answer, 


sir. 
Mr. Bates. It isa for you to answer, sir? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is the understatement of the day. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Who finances this home, Admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. It is appropriated for by the Navy. The Bureau 
of Naval Personnel administers it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Not any more. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is there any reduction made in the pay on the 
part of the officers or enlisted personnel? 

Admiral Smoor. Not directly. The people who are members of 
the home if they are not indigent are required to put a certain amount 
of their own funds into it. Then they are also if possible on certain 
duties they perform. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. There is nothing to the story, then, that the 
extra pennies on one’s pay-——— 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. 

7 at Van Zanvrt. Is deducted and thrown into the fund for the 
ome 

Admiral Smoot. No such thing. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. It was at one time, Admiral, operated on that 
basis, I think 40 cents a month or 20 cents a month. 

Admiral Smoor. A small contribution was required. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is what I wanted to know, if there is anything in 
its operation comparable to Soldiers’ Home where there is a basic 
revolving fund and then an assessment made on the enlisted person- 
= * times. At times it is not, depending on the condition of the 
und. 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct, not for years, sir. 

Mr. Kriupay. You do not have that in the Naval Home? 

Admiral Smoor. We do not. 

Mr. Kiupay. It is operated on appropriated funds. 

Admiral Smoor. Appropriated funds; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Of course I can understand those old sailors wanting 
an admiral in charge of their home. You may not be able to justify 
the reason to those old folks. 

Mr. Mriuuer. Admiral, these are all men who are retired from the 
rigors of Navy and are not holding service-connected disabilities or are 
not eligible for benefits from the Veterans’ Administration. 

i atEs. They are not disabled. They do not have to be dis- 
abled. 

Mr. Mritter. You do not have to be disabled to be eligible for 
Veterans’ Administration. Senility is a disability, and that is what 
these people are. 

Mr. Barzs. Not all of them, George. 

Mr. Mriter. I say most of these people, who saw nothing but 
peacetime service. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. That is right. 

Mr. Miuter. If they saw any wartime service and they need hos- 
pitalization for senility or for anything else, they are eligible to go to a 
Veterans’ Administration home. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They can still do that, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuuer. They could still do it. They could go to the old 
soldiers’ home. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They cannot go to the old soldiers’ home. 

Mr. Miuuer. Maybe not the old soldiers’ hone, but since they have 
been taken over by the Veterans’ Administration, with the exception 
— of the one here in Washington, there is no distinction made 

tween their admittance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think it is interesting to note that of the thou- 
sands of people in our Fleet Reserve and people who are retired, en- 
listed personnel from the Navy, that you only have a population of 
approximately 300 at the Naval Home. 

r. Miuuer. And that will be a declining thing because almost 
since that time we have been in a state of war and it goes down. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; I do not. think so. I think the average old 
sailor—and I imagine the age of these people would probably average 
around 70 to 75 years of age 

Mr. Batss. Admiral, I would just like to make one comment. 

Mr. Muer. [ just wanted to make a statement at the start. 

Mr. AreEnps. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mier. I just wanted to say to my colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Bares. Admiral, perhaps it might be well for you to indicate 
to the committee the condition of funds down through the years. In 
other words, we do appropriate money today, but it is only because 
we impounded it, as I understand it, the funds which they approved 
over 150 years or over 100 years. 

Admiral Smoot, I believe you are little over my head, sir. I cannot 
answer it. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, the Congress is not really giving these 
people up there something. The Congress back in the thirties as I 
understand it took the money which these people had and they put 
it into the Federal Treasury and each year agreed to appropriate a 
certain amount of money to live up to the obligations which they made 
at that time. But it is not costing the taxpayers of the country 
anything for the continuation of this home. 

Is there somebody here that can confirm that? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bianprorp. May | ask for the record, Admiral, whether the 
Frade that now goes with the governor of the Naval Home is estab- 

ished by statute? 

Admiral Smoot. It is not; no, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Can that be any officer or can it be a civilian? 

Admiral Smoor. No. It is in the statute that it be commanded by 
a military man, naval man. 

Mr. BLANDF ORD. Retired naval officer, is that right? 

Admiral Smoor. No; it doesn’t say retired. 

Mr. Buanprorp, It doesn’t say. Must be commanded—— 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. BLANpForD. So it could be commanded by an ensign, actually. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Kixpay. I imagine it has been found necessary in these places 
to have a high ranking man, because I believe the present governor 
of sha oemeeret Home is a former Vice Chief of Staff, a retired four-star 

ener 
a Mr. Bares. Well, we will take a look at that one. It won’t be long. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Office of Director of Naval Records and History, 
a-rear admiral, J. A. Furer, who is 72 years of age and has 48 years of 
active service to his credit. 

Admiral Smoor. All of these senior officers in the Office of Naval 
Records and History were continued in this billet since: the war 
because of their experience, because of the background they have in 
naval history and their peculiar talents and ability to express it. 

It is a job that an active duty, forward-looking rear admiral would 
find most—probably most tedious, and the utilization of his services 
in such a billet right now would not be forward-looking to him, in the 
least. And here is a project that the Secretary of the Navy has 
placed the highest type of importance upon, to finish this historical 
work of World War II and the total history of the Navy, to keep it up. 

Consequently, we have these officers in a retired otatue utilized in 
these billets to complete the work. 

I might say for the information of the committee that three of 
them will be returned to inactive duty at the end of this fiscal year. 
That is the present plans. 

Mr. Bares. And what will take their place, then, Admiral? 
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Admiral Smoot. Well, the work mainly concerned—I mean the 
work they are doing will be mostly completed and can be carried on 
by the staff that is working under them now. ‘Their thoughts have 
been retained. We have used their talents and their experience and 
their background to the extend that they can give us. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now that is three, you say, sir? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. That will be Admiral Furer, who will go 
in August, Commodore Carter, and Duvall. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All in August? 

Admiral SmMoor. No. 

Carter and Duvall will go at the end of this month. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Ist of April, then. 

Admiral Smoor. That may be changed to the 30th of June, but 
not later than the 30th of June. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, Admiral, since you have used up what they can 
contribute, you are going to replace them by recalling others to active 
duty to carry on? 

Admiral Smoor. We are not, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now the next group are presidents of permanent 

eneral courts located 11th Naval District, Service Force, Atlantic 
leet, 9th Naval District, Naval Examining Board, and 3d Naval 
District. 

Now may I ask a question before we get intr explanation of that, 
Admiral? When an officer with a combat citation is a rear admiral 
of the lower half and retires, is he promoted to vice admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On the retired list or he is made a rear admira! 
of the upper? 

Admiral Smoor. If he was—if his highest rank held durmg the war 
was a rear admiral and he has a combat citation, he will retire as a 
vice admiral. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is my point. Now when you recall an 
officer of the lower half to active duty who is a vice admiral on the 
retired list, does he draw pay of the upper half or the lower half? 

Admiral Smoor. That has just been decided in the case—no, it has 
= I was thinking of a Reserve officer that was called to active 

uty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was decided in favor of the Reserve officer? 

Admiral Smoor. It was decided in favor of the Reserve officer; that 
is true. 

Mr. BLaAnpForp. Yes. 

Admiral Smoor. Retired officers of the lower half, if they are rear 
admirals, cannot on the retired list draw upper half pay, and when 

they are called to active duty they are not entitled to upper half pay. 
The vice admiral, if he is called as a vice admiral, will draw vice 
admiral pay. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You can only call an officer above the grade of 
captain with the consent of the Secretary of Defense in the grade in 
which he is on the retired list; is that correct? 

Admiral Smoor. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I just wondered if there was some kind of a legal 
interpretation that held that when a person who was in the lower half 
who was placed on the retired list as a vice admiral, when called back 
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to active duty, would have to be paid in the highest pay of the grade 
in which he was retired. I think 

Admiral Smoor. If he is called back as a vice admiral, he would be 
paid vice admiral. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Admiral Smoor. But if he was called back as a rear admiral, and 
he was a rear admiral of the lower half, he would be paid rear admiral 
of the lower half. Lalor and Heffernan were not exactly in that 
category, but had they remained on active duty they would have 
been in the upper half. 

Mr. BuanprForp. Yes. 

Admiral SmMoor. But they are still drawing lower-half pay. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, these officers that are serving as presidents 
of the general courts of course—there are 2 arguments, 1 that they 
are of course performing a very useful function and particularly in 
view of the Uniform Code of Military Justice, 1 that the Congress 
insisted upon, and in addition are not concerned about promotion, 
that is they do not particularly have to worry about anybody marking 
their fitness reports. I do not know who would mark the fitness 
report of a president of a permanent general court. I suppose it 
would be the district commandant. 

Admiral Smoor. District commandant. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But they do not have that concern about their 
career that another officer might have. 

Admiral Smoor. That is true. You have practically answered the 
quae of why they are there. The Uniform Code of Military 

ustice required the experience and the background and the dignity 
and prestige of a flag officer. It was a job that had to be done. The 
best way to do was to use the retired officers. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Would it be safe to say that of the 10 officers that 
the Officer Personnel Act permits you to have, retired officers, other 
than during a period of emergency, most of them will be officers per- 
forming a function such as president of a general court-martial? 

Admiral Smoor. Those kind of duties, yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, does Admiral Hill count against you as 1 of 
those 10 officers that may be on active duty? 

Admiral Smoor. He does. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does Admiral Kinkaid count against you? 

Admiral Smoor. He would, if we were under that rule. 

Mr. BLanpForp. The Director of Naval Records and History is 
Admiral Heffernan. That is the same situation? 

Admiral Smoor. The same type as all of those directors. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He will continue on writing this history, and of 
course you are making more history every day so this is a continuing 
operation. 

Admiral Smoor. Admiral Heffernan’s job is a continuing operation. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now you have a secretary of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. What is the justification for a retired officer performing that 
function? ‘ 

Admiral Smoor. Only that he was occupying that position when he 
went on the retired list and, at the request of ‘the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
they requested us to make him a rear admiral on the retired list which 
he rated by law and to continue him in that duty because of his special 
qualifications. 
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Mr. Gavin. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The next officer is the personal physician to the 
legislative bodies of Congress. Is that by statute to start with? 

Admiral Smoor. No, it isn’t. The only thing I have on that is 
that the attending physician is established in accordance with an act 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government, 
dated 1933 (47 Stat. 399), section 4. 

Mr. Bares. Who was the doctor here at that time? The present 
doctor? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, Dr. Calver has been here since 1939. 

Mr. Bates. I don’t know much about medical matters, but it 
would appear to me that he is a little bit above the normal rank you 
might expect at Bethesda. I know you are in a difficult position 
there. Does the committee want to say anything about it any 
further? 

Mr. Parrprson. I didn’t quite understand your position on that. 

Mr. Bates. Well, the poh tat from Massachusetts surely raises 
0 -Neagrery as to the necessity of having a rear admiral here at the 

apitol. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think if there is any office in the land that is 
entitled to a rear admiral, it is at the United States Capitol. I for 
one definitely will oppose anyone other than an admiral taking a 
position here on the hill as our physician. 

I am all for Admiral Calver staying right here on the Hill. 

Mr. Gavin. How many doctors do we have over there in addition 
to Admiral Calver? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think one additional doctor. 

Mr. Harpy. Can anybody tell me why the Navy should be paying 
the doctors for legislative work? 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s wait a minute. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Admiral, will you repeat again what you said a 
moment ago regarding the law that provides that the Congress shall 
have this medical service? 

Admiral Smoor. It was established in accordance with an act 
making appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government, 
dated June 30, 1932 (47 Stat. 399). 

Mr. Van Zanprt. In other words, it provides that the Navy shall 
detail to the Congress the necessary medical assistance. 

Admiral Smoor. For this. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the Navy pays the bill out of their appro- 
priations? 

Admiral Smoot. That is correct. 

Mr. Bates. During that fiscal year. I think you said it is an 
appropriation bill? 

Admiral Smoor. It was a continuing appropriation, sir. 

Commander Wueeter. Continuing provision. 

Mr. Gavin. Can you tell why it was specifically stated the Navy? 
It might have been the Army or today it might be the Air Force, 

Admiral Smoor. You see, at the time the Army had contract doc- 
tors. We had the doctors available. That is what it amounted to, 
to start with. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true, Admiral, at that time we had the 
naval hospital here in Washington, D. C., and the Army did not have 
Walter Reed? 
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Therefore, from the military standpoint, the Navy was in a position 
to furnish this medical assistance to the Congress? 

Admiral Smoor. I can answer the last part, that that is true. I 
don’t know about the two hospitals, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. We had one hospital, that was up at Twenty-third 
and Constitution Avenue. 

Walter Reed was nonexistent at the time. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. Therefore, the Navy doctors were detailed to the 
Capitol. I can’t see anything wrong with that. 

Mr. Bares. The gentleman from Massachusetts agrees we should 
have medical attention here. The question we are trying to resolve 
this morning is whether or not we have admirals in billets where we 
could have lesser rank. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think we should have an officer up here with 
high enough rank to be able to take care of Congressmen when they 
were ill and have to be moved either to the Naval Hospital or to Walter 
Reed. Anything other than an admiral I would object to. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Admiral, carrying out the authorization for this, you 
say it is a continuing appropriation? 

_Admiral Smoor. I didn’t say that; no, sir. It is a continuing pro- 
vision. . 

Mr. Bares. Well, was it in an appropriation bill? 

Admiral Smoor. Was at that time. Whether it is continued appro- 
priation or not I am not sure. We pay for it now. 

Mr. Bates. Even a continuing appropriation carries with it a 
specified amount of money for a certain project? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. Now we didn’t appropriate in 1933 such funds to carr 
on for evermore the medical office up here? ° 

Admiral Smoor. No. j 

Mr. Patrerson. It was a new appropriation. 

. Mr. Kmpay. What the admiral meant was that this was permanent 
legislation, even though carried in an appropyiation bill. 
_ Admiral.Smoor. That is what I mean, sir. . 

Mr. Kitpay. One would terminate at the end of the fiscal year and 
another is permanent legislation, the same as a legislative enactment 
rather than an appropriation act. bad. weavts 

Mr. Bares. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) TC 
ooMr. ‘Branprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I ask does the Navy now 
pay Dr. Calver’s salary? 

Admiral Smoor. We pay it out of our appropriation, I have been 
informed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So he is considered as an active-duty admiral? 

Admiral Smoor. He is on active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. A retired admiral on active duty? 

Admiral Smoor. A retired admiral on active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And would he count as 1 of the 10 under Public 
381? 

Admiral Smoor. He would, if. we had to abide by that law. 
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‘ ae Buanprorp. The Chairman of the Navy Contract Adjustment 
oard——. 

Mr. Gavin. Wait minute, Mr. Blandford. Are there any further 
questions on that? 

Mr. Harpy. Except—off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bianprorp. Navy Contract Adjustment Board, Office of 
Chief of Naval Material, Navy Department. He is a rear admiral, 
upper half, | presume, 72 years old and 45 years of active service? 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. That is Rear Admiral Baldwin of the 
Supply Corps. The Navy Contract Adjustment Board is composed 
of a Navy flag officer and two industry executives appointed by the 
Secretary of the Navy. The Board is empowered by the Secretary 
of the Navy to hear appeals from contractors and to amend contracts 
psy a consideration in favor of a contractor. The Board’s decisions 
are 

Therefore, an officer with the greatest possible experience and 
background in business administration is required, and Admiral 
Baldwin has this unequivocably. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that rank established by a statute? 

Admiral Smoor. It is not, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Admiral Ring of the Munitions Board. 

Admiral Smoor. There are 3 flag officers on the Munitions Board, 
or general officers, 1 Army, 1 Navy, and 1 Air Force. The Army man 
is entitled the Military Director for Production. 

The Air Force general is the Military Director for Requirements. 

The Navy title was originally Military Director for Supply Manage- 
ment, but that was when there was a civilian who held the position as 
the Vice Chairman for Supply Management. Admiral Ring has been 
appointed Vice Chairman for Supply Management now. 

The field of supply management deals with the policy direction of 
such areas as procurement, distribution, transportation and small- 
business matters, a most important function. The reason that the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts feels that this should be a flag 
billet is apparent from the areas of business management which are 
under the jurisdiction of Admiral Ring. They are functions for the 
Department of the Navy which were normally assigned to the Supply 
Corps. In such problem areas as the President's Committee on 
Contract Compliance, the effort of the office of the Defense Manage- 
ment in regard to placement of contracts is discussed and emphasized 
in distress labor areas. Another and probably most important of all is 
the relationship between the Department of Defense and the Geueral 
Services Administration. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now we have covered the Office of Director of 
Naval Records and History, the two commodores. 

Now we have Commodore Bates, of the Naval War College, at 
Newport, R. I. 

Admiral Smoor. Commodore Bates will be retired shortly. He is 
completing a very important project on the activities of the Navy 
historically, in the Southwest Pacific during the war. Right now he 
is working on about the seventh volume, of the Suragao Straits. 

& Mr. Gavix. What officer will fill his billet? 
* Admiral Smoot. That will be a completed work when he finishes. 
Itis 1 of about 7 volumes that he has worked on. 
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Mr. Parrerson. What is his name? 

Admiral Smoor. Bates, Commodore Bates, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Where does he come from? 

Admiral Smoor. He is a New Englander, I know that. 

Mr. Barus. I might say to the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Connecticut, he is no relative of mine. 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s go on to the Coordinator of Field Offices, 
Munitions Board. 

Admiral Smoor. Commodore Wallace. His basic responsibility is 
as the Munitions Board headman of the Armed Forces Regional 
Council. They were established at the time that the Director of 
Defense Mobilization was establishing his regional councils throughout 
the country for the operation of Government controls of manpower, 
transportation, electrical power and materials, and so forth. He had 
some 13 regions. It was the intention to decentralize as far as practical 
the control of orders here in Washington for the administration of these 
matters in the field. The Department of Defense decided then that it 
would be well to have an Armed Forces Regional Council committee- 
man, headed by a civilian picked up from the region, and composed 
of Army, Navy, and Air Force personnel attached to those regions. 
The purpose is to make sure that the three military departments would 
get together themselves under their own chairman and present a 
unified front for the Regional Council’s concern. We would have a 
united position so that the need of military for this power, this 
material, and these other utilization matters, or this allocation of 
labor, even, would be united as far as the operations are concerned 
and taken to the local regional chairman. Quite a high-level and very 
important work. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Vice Chairman, Reserve Force Policy Board, 
Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Admiral Smoor. That is the one Reserve flag officer that the Reserve 
Act allows us to have on active duty. He works with the Secretary of 
Defense and acts for the Chairman of this committee in his absence. 

Mr. — Do you-know whether that Board really does anything 
or not 

Admiral Smoor. Well, he certainly does things as regards policy 
matters, because all of our—— 

Mr. Harpy. I wasn’t talking about Admiral McQuiston partic- 
ularly. I was talking about the Board as such. I haven’t found 
much they do. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, Admiral, I can tell you they are quite active. 

Mr. Gavin. Let the admiral tell us. 

Admiral Smoot. I am sure they are quite active, because our 
OP-—06 and our own agencies for Reserve matters in the Bureau of 
Personnel defer and request their decisions in matters of policy that 
override and go across the whole country in Reserve matters constantly. 

Mr. Harpy. All I was really looking for is information. I don’t 
know, I am ignorant on the subject, but I was wondering whether or 
not they are serving any good purpose. . 

Admiral Smoot. They do, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It would seem to justify his position you——— 

Admiral Smoor. And coordination of the utilization matters. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Admiral, this Board that Admiral McQuiston is a 
member of is really the watchdog of the various reserves of the country. 

Admiral Smoor. The whole Sences organization. 
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Mr. Van Zanpt. And also they serve as a liaison between the 
Reserve and the Department of National Defense. 

Admiral Smoor. That is right; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In addition to that, they are constantly studying 
legislation. For an illustration, there are defects in the Armed 
Services Reserve Act. 

Admiral Smoor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And when we get to it they will come up here 
and tell us about the defects. We have the Reserve promotion bill 
coming up. They know it from A to Z. 

Admiral Smoor. They do. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. We have equalization of rights and benefits 
before us and they will be before us. 

Mr. Harpy. I take it the gentleman from Pennsylvania believes 
they do perform a good purpose. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. I am glad somebody in the Navy does perform them, 
because they are way ahead of the other services. 

Admiral Smoot. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Batrs. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has already covered 
the point that I had in mind. I know when we were talking about 
the Reserve Act before, they contended they needed a man of that 
rank so they could talk with the regular on the same footing. 

Admiral Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I would certainly go along. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, have we finished with the list? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would like 

Mr. Kitpay. I wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. BuanpForp (aside). 

Mr. Kixpay. I just wanted to ask how many nominations were 
pending in the Senate for flag officers. 

Admiral Smoot. Thirty, sir. 

Mr. Kixxay. Thirty. I assume that by the time we get this to the 
floor they will have been confirmed. I am just wondering if we need 
to go into their assignments, whether they are going to relieve other 
flag officers, to what extent flag officers will be increased in the net by 
the confirmation of those pending. 

Admiral Smoor. I can answer that, sir. The confirmation of these 
30 will confirm officers already serving as rear admirals, all but 7 of 
them—I believe it is 7—who are now in the rank of captain. The 
other 23 are serving in flag grade by an interim appointment, Presi- 
dential interim appointment, appointed before Congress convened, 
who are all in admiral billets and who are all among these that I 
have named you, except those 7. 

Mr. Kiupay. Fine. 

Admiral Smoor. Now those 7 will make their number in July, upon 
the retirement of 7 admirals now ready to go to inactive duty. 

Mr. Kivpay. I think that is all we need. 

Admiral Smoot. I can name each one of those, if you wish them, sir. 

Mr. Barres. What are those 23 vacancies that you referred to 
earlier? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, those are billets, that we call red line flag 
billets, that we would like very much to have an admiral in, where the 
work is being conducted by another admiral in a contiguous position 
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with the help of his staff and it is carrying on mostly by momentum. 
A lot of them will be necessary, particularly if any expansion or if the 
balloon goes up. We can get along without them. We need them 
and could use them. 

Now in this connection, I have justified every admiral in the Navy 
now-—I mean I have attempted to justify every admiral in the Navy, 
except five. There are 5 names on this list among the 289 who have 
not been mentioned. Of those 5, 2 of them are in the hospital and 
3 are in transit. That is all we have in transit. And I can assure 
you, gentlemen, that when it comes to detailing of admirals and 
changing their duties and starting these so-called daisy chains, to 
have only three in transit, at the moment is really something. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Isn’t it normal for you to have approximately 
5 percent of your personnel in transit? 

Admiral Smoor. I could justify 8 in all ranks, in every 1 of them. 
Just by taking the time it takes to turn over the duty, the transit, 
the proceed time, 8 percent is very, very reasonable. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I still lost three admirals someplace along the 
line, Admiral. You had 273—the figures I got were 273 active duty, 
Regular Navy, and the 1 Reserve, plus 16 retired admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. And one Reserve. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now we got three more. I presume those are the 
commodores. But we asked for flag officers. We got three more 
retired admirals on active duty than we had a month ago, under the 
figures that were given to me. 

Mr. Kitpay. Those are commodores. 

Commander Wuerter. In those figures we gave Mr. Blandford, 
we did include the three fleet admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, the three fleet admirals, I guess. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is Nimitz, Leahy,.and King. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That would account for the other three. 

Admiral Smoor. I did not realize you had included those. 

Commander Wuerter. Those were concerned in H. R. 2332. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are they counted against you in the Senate 
limitation? 

Commander Wueetrr. They are not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But they are counted against you in the Davis 
amendment or in any other limitation? 

Commander Wuex ter. They are in the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, Admiral, isn’t it a little difficult for the 
Navy and the other services of course to argue that you got to have 
a flow of promotion and then have 9 more admirals, retired 
admirals, on active duty than the law would otherwise permit you to 
have, or a total of 19 retired admirals or commodores on active duty, 
which when it descends down to all ranks must be blocking the 
promotion of many, many officers? 

Admiral Smoor. It will block the promotior of many officers under 
the Davis amendment or the limitations thereto. It would not 
under the law. 

But the work had to be done. The emergency that faced us in 
1950 required the additional employment of these people in these 
unique and unusual type of jobs. That is the only answer I can give 
to that question. That is a short time, temporary provision that we 
will have to face or the work won’t be done. 
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Mr. BuanpForp. In other words, you were willing to sacrifice the 
red flag billets that you now have for admirals that are now occupied 
by captains 

Admiral Smoor. More important to do these jobs. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Because you felt that these jobs were more 
important. Now if you felt that it was more important to complete 
the history of the Navy than it was to have an admiral serving in a 
billet that is now occupied by a captain, then we must assume that 
the history of the Navy is more important than that billet he is going 
to occupy. 

Admiral Smoor. That may not be my own idea of it, but it cer- 
tainly is of the authorities of the Navy Department. 

Mr. BuanpForp. So actually from an organization for combat and 
from a national defense viewpoint, that cannot be too important a 
billet. 

Admiral Smoor. True. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. So there really is not any great justification for 
an additional 23 admirals in the Navy. You filled all of your billets 
here with admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. Not under the present circumstances. We filled 
all of our billets that we need and the work has to be done with those 
that we have. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Can we assume therefore that if you can retain 
289 admirals as your overall limitation on this present size of your 
Navy, that you can perform your function properly and the assigned 
functions under the National Security Act? 

Admiral Smoor. We can; yes. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. And you do not need any additional admirals? 

Admiral Smoor. That is subject, of course, to such things as 
changing functions, like the last 6 months we have been required to 
provide 6 additional admirals for billets having nothing to do with 
naval work. If the functions don’t change, we can produce—we can 
conclude our functions and do them properly with the number of 289. 

Mr. Buanprorp. By choice, would you prefer to have Navy cap- 
tains doing some of the work that has been assigned to you by OSD or 
by NATO, rather than have to give up some of your red flag billets 
that you would prefer to have occupied by rear admirals, rather than 
performing these additional functions? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, it would be difficult for me to say which 
would be more important. I couldn’t answer that directly, because I 
would have to depend upon the judgment of the senior officers who 
request these billets to be filled. I might have a different idea myself. 
The chief of my bureau might have a different idea, but the agencies 
concerned in connection with the civilian secretaries would tell us 
what to do. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Generally speaking, you can now perform your 
functions with your present distribution of grade of admiral? 

Admiral Smoot. We can. I can say that unequivocably. 

Mr. Gavin. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No further questions. 

Mr. Gavin. We will stand adjourned to meet tomorrow morning at 
10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m. Thursday. March 12. 1953.) 
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with the help of his staff and it is carrying on mostly by momentum. 
A lot of them will be necessary, particularly if any expansion or if the 
balloon goes up. We can get along without them. We need them 
and could use them. 

Now in this connection, I have justified every admiral in the Navy 
now—I mean I have attempted to justify every admiral in the Navy, 
except five. There are 5 names on this list among the 289 who have 
not been mentioned. Of those 5, 2 of them are in the hospital and 
3 are in transit. That is all we have in transit. And I can assure 
you, gentlemen, that when it comes to detailing of admirals and 
changing their duties and starting these so-called daisy chains, to 
have only three in transit, at the moment is really something. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Isn’t it normal for you to have approximately 
5 percent of your personnel in transit? 

Admiral Smoot. I could justify 8 in all ranks, in every 1 of them. 
Just by taking the time it takes to turn over the duty, the transit, 
the proceed time, 8 percent is very, very reasonable. 

Mr. Buanprorp. [ still lost three admirals someplace along the 
line, Admiral. You had 273—the figures I got were 273 active duty, 
Regular Navy, and the 1 Reserve, plus 16 retired admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. And one Reserve. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now we got three more. I presume those are the 
commodores. But we asked for flag officers. We got three more 
retired admirals on active duty than we had a month ago, under the 
figures that were given to me. 

Mr. Kitpay. Those are commodores. 

Commander Wuexter. In those figures we gave Mr. Blandford, 
we did include the three fleet admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. Oh, the three fleet admirals, I guess. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is Nimitz, Leahy, and King. 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That would account for the other three. 

Admiral Smoor. I did not realize you had included those. 

Commander Wuerxter. Those were concerned in H. R. 2332. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are they counted against you in the Senate 
limitation? 

Commander Wureier. They are not. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But they are counted against you in the Davis 
amendment or in any other limitation? 

Commander Wuerxr.ier. They are in the Davis amendment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, Admiral, isn’t it a little difficult for the 
Navy and the other services of course to argue that you got to have 
a flow of promotion and then have 9 more admirals, retired 
admirals, on active duty than the law would otherwise permit you to 
have, or a total of 19 retired admirals or commodores on active duty, 
which when it descends down to all ranks must be blocking the 
promotion of many, many officers? 

Admiral Smoor. It will block the promotior of many officers under 
the Davis amendment or the limitations thereto. Jt would not 
under the law. 

But the work had to be done. The emergency that faced us in 
1950 required the additional employment of these people in these 
unique and unusual type of jobs. That is the only answer I can give 
to that question. That is a short time, temporary provision that we 
will have to face or the work won’t be done. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you were willing to sacrifice the 
red flag billets that you now have for admirals that are now occupied 
by captains 

Admiral Smoor. More important to do these jobs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because you felt that these jobs were more 
important. Now if you felt that it was more important to complete 
the history of the Navy than it was to have an admiral serving in a 
billet that is now occupied by a captain, then we must assume that 
the history of the Navy is more important than that billet he is going 
to occupy. 

Admiral Smoor. That may not be my own idea of it, but it cer- 
tainly is of the authorities of the Navy Department. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So actually from an organization for combat and 
from a national defense viewpoint, that cannot be too important a 
billet. 

Admiral Smoor. True. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. So there really is not any great justification for 
an additional 23 admirals in the Navy. You filled all of your billets 
here with admirals. 

Admiral Smoor. Not under the present circumstances. We filled 
all of our billets that we need and the work has to be done with those 
that we have. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Can we assume therefore that if you can retain 
289 admirals as your overall limitation on this present size of your 
Navy, that you can perform your function properly and the assigned 
functions under the National Security Act? 

Admiral Smoor. We can; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And you do not need any additional admirals? 

Admiral Smoor. That is subject, of course, to such things as 
changing functions, like the last 6 months we have been required to 
provide 6 additional admirals for billets having nothing to do with 
naval work. If the functions don’t change, we can produce—we can 
conclude our functions and do them properly with the number of 289. 

Mr. Buanprorp. By choice, would you prefer to have Navy cap- 
tains doing some of the work that has been assigned to you by OSD or 
by NATO, rather than have to give up some of your red flag billets 
that you would prefer to have occupied by rear admirals, rather than 
performing these additional functions? 

Admiral Smoor. Well, it would be difficult for me to say which 
would be more important. I couldn’t answer that directly, because 1 
would have to depend upon the judgment of the senior officers who 
request these billets to be filled. I might have a different idea myself. 
The chief of my bureau might have a different idea, but the agencies 
concerned in connection with the civilian secretaries would tell us 
what to do. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Generally speaking, you can now perform your 
functions with your present distribution of grade of admiral? 

Admiral SmMoor. We can. I can say that unequivocably. 

Mr. Gavin. Any further questions? 

Mr. Bianprorp. No further questions. 

Mr. Gavin. We will stand adjourned to meet tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 12:10 p. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a.m. Thursday. March 12. 1953.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 12, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscommiTree No. 2 or THE 
ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Leslie C. Arends 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Mr. Arenps. The committee will come to order. 
Admiral, do you have a witness to present this morning? 
Admiral Hotuoway. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much havi 
the privilege of presenting to the committee Captain Cooper, who wi 
start in with the captains. 
Mr. Arenps. Captain Cooper, we are glad to see you. We noticed 
you here for a few days, so you will be probably up to date on the 
committee hearings. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. WILLIAM G. COOPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF PLANS; ACCOMPANIED BY CAPT. J. W. WATERHOUSE, 
ASSISTANT HEAD OF DISTRIBUTION; AND COMDR. T. D. 
CUNNINGHAM, HEAD OF COMPLEMENTS AND ALLOWANCE 
BRANCH 


Captain Cooper. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief 
statement to make before I present the justification, 
Mr. AreENps. Fine; which we will incorporate in the record. 
Captain Coorrer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
T have for your consideration the justifications for all of the captains’ 
billets now existing in the Navy. The breakdown of these billets by 
categories is as follows: 
Unrestricted line (codes 1100-1300) 
Engineering duty (codes 1400-1450). 
Aeronautical engineering duty (code 1500)._________-__-_------ 
Special duty (code 1600) J 
Medical Corps (code 2100) 
Dental Corps (code 2200) 
Nurse Corps (code 2900) as 
(9) Chaplain Corps (code 4100) _____- 
(10) Civil Engineering Corps (code 
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There are currently a total of 2,899 captains on active duty. Of 
this number, 1,944 are permanent captains and the remaining 955 
are permanent commanders serving in the temporary grade of captain. 

The youngest officer of the Regular Navy now serving in the grade 
of captain is over 39 years old. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert for 
the record that this officer has had 18% years’ total commissioned 
service, and served as a commander over 8 years. 

In the previous hearings before this committee on H. R. 2332, 
statements were made as to the ratio of senior officers to total strength 
in the various services now as compared to 30 June 1945. 

In the Navy the ratio of admirals, captains, and commanders to 
total strength now is about three times the ratio of officers in these 
same grades to total strength on June 30, 1945. 

Permit me, respectfully, to invite your attention to the fact that 
the ratio of admirals, captains, and commanders to total strength in 
1938 was approximately 10 times that of June 30, 1945. 

Such variations will also be the case in any situation except full 
mobilization. The Congress recognized this in 1947 when the Officer 
Personnel Act was considered and provided the Navy with the neces- 
sary flexibility to meet these varying needs. In early 1950 the Navy 
had reached a strength approximately that envisioned when the Officer 
Personnel Act was drafted. 

The officer strength of the Navy almost doubled between June 1950 
and February 1953. In achieving this 90-percent increase, require- 
ments for the various grades have increased percentagewise as follows: 


Percent 
123 
Lieutenant (junior grade) and ensign__.____________--__.-------------- 106 


The numbers of officers in the grades of lieutenant commander and 
above have not increased so rapidly as have the requirements. Cap- 
tain Waterhouse, Commander Cunningham, Commander Wheeler 
and I are prepared to discuss the justifications which you have before 
you. 

Mr. BLaAnpForp. You plan to promote speroninately 100 more 
captains between now ae the end of the fiscal year? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir, but most of those cap- 
tains 

Mr. Arenps. What is that? 

Mr. BLanprorp. They plan to promote approximately 100 more 
captains between now and June 30. 

Captain Coorrer. Those captains will be promoted only as vacancies 
in the current strength occur. 

In other words, when a captain is promoted to flag rank, he will 
create a vacancy, or if a captain retires he will create a vacancy, to 
which we will promote a commander. 

Mr. BLanprorp. In other words, the limitation contained in H. R. 
2332 of 2,987 is approximately 100 more than you need, because you 
have only 2,899 and if you are only going to fill vacancies, then you 
don’t intend to go to the limitation contained in H. R. 2332. 
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Captain Cooper. Commander Wheeler tells me that my statement 
was incorrect—that it should read 2,988 captains. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is better; 2,988. 

Captain Coorrer. Rather than 2,899. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, that is better. Then you got one more 
captain now on active duty than you will be allowed to have on June 
30, 1952. 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Let me just see if these figures check, of 1944 
and 955. ‘That comes out to 2,899. So how many of those are per- 
manent captains and how many are permanent commanders? 

' Captain Coorrr. I can’t answer that exactly, but I will get those 
figures for you. 

However, all of the captains who are in the temporary grade of 
captain are permanent commanders. There are no captains who 
have a permanent grade below that of commander. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many Reserve captains do you have on 
active duty, Captain? 

Captain Cooper. We have 176 Naval Reserve officers in the grade 
of captain on active duty, as of December 31, 1952. 

Mr. Buanprorp. One hundred and seventy-six reservists. 

What is the percentage of total reservists, officer personnel, on 
active duty compared to total officer strength; do you know? 

It is over 51 percent; is it not? 

Captain Coopmr. It is slightly over 50 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think before we go into the justification for 
billets, it might be wise, Mr. Chairman, to develop for a moment the 
justification for temporary promotion of commanders to captains 
when there are many hundreds, probably, of Reserve captains who 
would be capable of doing a captain’s job, particularly in the technical 
services, that—— 

Mr. Kixpay. Before we get to that, Mr. Chairman, could the Com- 
mander tell us how many of that 176 is Reserve captains or medics, 
and dental officers? 

Commander WHEELER. I can, sir, in a moment, if you will give me 
a moment to calculate that; if you don’t mind. 

Mr. Kixpay, If you will go ahead, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. I would like to find out, if I might, Captain, begin- 
ning on the second page, as to the ratio: 

ou say it is now 3 times the ratio of the officers in these same 
grades to total strength on June 30, 1945. 

Captain Coopsr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Can you put the total strength in the record now for 
1945, and then go down to your next statement, what the total strength 
was in 1938, and the number of officers, which was 10 times—can you 
put those figures in; what the total strength was in 1938? 

Captain Cooprr. That is right. 

Commander WHEELER. Would an approximation be satisfactory, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. ARrENDs. Yes. 

Captain Cooper. 100,000 people in the Navy. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In 1938. 

Mr. ArEenps. 1938. 
. Mr. Buanprorp. And how many in ’45? 
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Captain Coopsr. 3 million enlisted men, and 300,000 officers. 
Mr. Buianprorp. Then what is this ratio based on now, 800,000? 
Captain Cooper. This present ratio is based on slightly over 
800,000. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Total personnel? 

Captain Coopnr. Total personnel, officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, can we go back to the question of your—of 
why you—if you will justify the promotion of permanent commanders 
to temporary captains, and not recalling Reserve captains to active 
duty in the technical services particularly, who I assume are qualified 
to do the job or they wouldn’t have been promoted to captain. 

Captain Coorsr. We felt that we had enough commanders at the 
top of the commander list in the Regular Navy, and Regular service, 
who were well qualified to perform the duties of captain. 

Therefore, it was not necessary for us to ask Reserve captains to 
come to active duty, certainly not necessary for us to call them in- 
voluntarily to active duty to serve in those billets. 

Mr. Buianprorp. How many requests have you received from 
captains to go on active duty voluntarily? 

Captain Cooper. Captain Waterhouse, of Officer Distribution. 

Captain WarerHouss. Since I have been in this present assign- 
ment, 2 years, we have received none that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. No requests from captains for active duty? 

Captain Wateruovusse. No requests; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Could we assume from that that if a Reserve 
captain applies for active duty voluntarily, assuming he is qualified 
in ene of the technical services, that his application would be con- 
sidered, and that the chances are he would be ordered to active duty? 

Captain Warpruouss. He would be considered. The chances 
of being ordered to active duty I presume would be rather slim. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the reason I am developing this, Mr. 
Chairman, is there has been some criticism from some of the Reserve 
organizations about this particular problem and it is not confined just 
to the Navy, by any means. The criticism is that with over 51 
percent of your officer personnel as reservists, approximately 5 
percent of the Reserve captains in the Navy, or sheeusianaade 5 
percent of the captains in the Navy are reservists, and that proportion 
does not make sense to a lot of Reserve officers. 

Now, I am not aiming this particularly at the Navy. It just. 
happens that you are the first one to get the question asked you. 
You probably will hear more about it. A lot of reservists are com- 
plaining bitterly and they are complaining bitterly because of promo- 
tions and complaining about the fact that they have to compete with 
Regulars, which can be argued both ways. 

But I think the record should be clear as to why you have such a 
small percentage of Reserve captains on active duty. 

Now, you have a total of about, I would guess, in excess of 2,000 or 
more Reserve captains; have you not? 

Commander Wues ter. Of all kinds; approximately that. 

Captain Cooper. I would say approximately that. However, I 
would like to point out that our senior commanders have served over 
8 years in that grade. We feel that we have plenty of those senior 
commanders who are well qualified to do captains’ jobs; that this is 
their career; that we should give them the first crack at the promotion. 
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I would also like to point out that in the Navy the Reserve officers 
are promoted at the same time as the Regulars; that is, officers with 
comparable origin dates of commission are promoted at the same time 
as the Regulars. We keep the Reserves in step with the Regulars for 
promotion. 

Commander Wuws.er. But not in competition. 

: Captain Coorrr. But they are not in competition with the Regu- 
ars. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You mean a Reserve officer on active duty is con- 
sidered separately? 

Captain Cooper. He is considered by the same board, but under a 
different standard. The Regular Navy captain who is selected for 
promotion is selected on a best-qualified basis from among those con- 
sidered by the board. Reserve captains are considered on a qualified 
basis, qualified to perform the duties of the higher grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, of course, your figures of the number of 
commanders who are serving, permanent commanders who are serving 
as temporary captains, is not out of proportion at all. As a matter of 
fact, it is quite low. 

Captain Cooper. It is approximately one-third. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t know what the other services will disclose 
in their figures, but this amazes me. I thought there would be an 
even higher figure. 

I think your answer with respect to the career of naval officers is a 
sound one, assuming that you are going to start the career planning 
for these officers in a particular grade. 

On the other hand these commanders are invariably in a grade 
that they never in the world would have attained in this short space 
of time in a normal peacetime operation; isn’t that correct? 

Captain Coopsr. That is very true, but I don’t think the Reserve 
captains would be serving as captains if it hadn’t been for the-—— 

Mr. Buanvrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. What would you say? 

Captain Coorrr. The Reserve captains would not have attained 
the grade had it not been for the same conditions that the Regulars 
have attained their high grades. 

In other words, all of us have been accelerated or inflated. We 
recognize that, sir. But the Reserve at the same rate as the Regular. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Let’s develop that a little further, because I 
think it is very important, before we get into this billet justification 
and the number of captains that you have. 

I notice that the youngest captain you have is over 39 years of age. 

Captain Coorrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would you briefly describe at. this moment to the 
committee the normal period of service required for promotion and 
then without, going into details the length of time these people are 
serving in grade as commanders before they are eligible for promotion 
to captain? 

Captain Cooper. This officer who is the youngest captain in the 
Navy is a graduate of the Naval Academy, of the class of 1934, very 
recently promoted to captain. He served 3 years as an ensign, 4 
years—and these figures are rough, | am calling on my memory—as 
a junior lieutenant, which would take him to 1941, at which time his 
promotion was considerably accelerated and he became a commander 
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in about 1944. As a matter of fact, he did become a commander in 
1944. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think, Mr. Chairman, that the committee should 
know of this situation and be thoroughly familiar with it, because it 
is going to be true for all the services, that we are dealing in almost 
every case with officers who at some time or other have been acceler- 
ated, but at the same time, from lieutenant commander up in the 
Navy—I don’t know what it is for the other services as yet, but from 
lieutenant commander up they are now serving a normal period of 
service, or longer 

Captain Cooprr. In grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In grade, before they are being promoted. The 
reason I mention it is that the criticism, if there is any, that these 
officers are serving way over their heads in grade, is not completely 
justified, because they are extending their normal period of service 
in all of your grades above lieutenant commander now in an effort 
as I understand it, to eventually put yourself on the officer personnel 
level that you had planned back in 1947. 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct. In 1945 we promoted officers 
to the grade of captain who had 15 years total service. We are tryi 
to decelerate the promotion of officers so that eventually they will 
have served a normal period of total service of 24 years before they 
are promoted to captain, as provided for by that act. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And in addition, the Congress was well aware of 
the accelerated promotions that had taken place during World War IT 
when they passed the Officer Personnel Act in 1947. 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And they had assumed that officers serving in 


those grades at that time would then have to qualify in the future 

on the normal grades established under the cer Personnel Act. 

But they did not attempt to penalize them at that time for the 

accelerated promotion they had received ae War II, and 
w 


the Congress must have been fully aware of what they did at that 
time. A 

Mr. Kiipay. What was that year you said this youngest captain 
was greatly accelerated? Was that 1942? 

Captain Cooper. Well, he reached the grade of lieutenant, Mr. 
Kilday, in 1941, at which time—shortly thereafter, his promotion 
became accelerated, so that he served as a lieutenant and a lieutenant 
commander only 3 years. He was promoted to commander in 1944. 

Mr. Kitpay. But it was in the midst of the war? 

Captain Cooper. That is right in the middle of the war; that is 
correct, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. He serves about 10 years. 

Captain Cooper. In other words, he would normally serve about 
10 years in those 2 grades, but he only served 3 years in wartime in 
those 2 grades. 

Mr. Kiipay. Having been selected for permanent promotion, he 
was———- 

Captain Cooper. All promotions were temporary at that time, sir; 
during the war years. 

Mr. Kiipay. But the fact that he had been selected for temporary 
promotion. He was regarded as having been selected and when the 
vacancy arose—— 
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Captain Cooper. He became a permanent commander as soon as 
the vacancy oceurred which he could fill. 

Mr. Kixpay. In other words, the temporary selection constituted 
permanent selection when the vacancy arose. 

Captain Coorsr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Just for a matter of information, Captain, what 
percentage of the officers now in the service are Reserve officers? 

Would you say just approximately? 

Captain Cooprmr. In the Navy it is slightly over 50 percent, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Are you calling 

Captain Coopmr. Oh, that is active duty. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; that is right. That is what I mean. 

Captain Coopsr. Slightly over 50 percent of the naval officers on 
active duty are Reserve officers. 

Mr. Gavin. Are you calling them back into the service now from 
the Reserves? 

Captain Coorrr. We are not calling anyone involuntarily except 
for a few pilots and for some physicians and dentists. 

Mr. Gavin. When you do call them back, what kind of an examina- 
tion do you give them; I mean, physically? 

What I am trying to get at is some of these boys that are going back 
in, are they capable of performing the tasks that are being assigned to 
them? They have been out of the service, and got a little rusty and 
got a little tired. 

Captain Coormr. We give them the same physical examination 
that a Regular officer would get for promotion, Mr. Gavin. 

é _ Gavin. You are satisfied they are right when you bring them 
ack? 

Captain Coopmr. Physically qualified; that is correct. We give 
them no professional examination. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Captain, before we finish this, if there had been 
an Officer Personnel Act as written in effect in 1941 or, say, in 1930, 
and there had not been accelerated promotion during World War IIl— 
in other words, if the effort had been made to have a lot of junior 
officers but to keep the senior officers down so that they would only 

ualify under the normal period of service under the Officer Personnel 
Act, what would be the grade that most of these captains—what would 
be the grade of these people who now occupy the grade of captain? 

Captain Coopsr. The senior commanders in the Navy today would 
be just about reaching that grade. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Let me ask this question: How did you establish 
the grade for these people, permanent personnel, at the time the 
Officer Personnel Act went into effect? 

Captain Cooper. It was based on the percentages set forth in that 
act, and the total unrestricted line of the career Navy. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then, the point I want to make is that the 
Congress then at that time recognized and accepted the accelerated 
promotion for that group of people and permitted you to distribute 
your officers on the percentage established by the Officer Personnel 
Act presumably with a knowledge that some of those officers had 
served for short periods of time in particular grades. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. I think an example might 
clarify the point. If we had had 20,000 Regular naval officers, 
officers on the active list, at that time we would have had 150 rear 
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admirals, 1,200 permanent captains, 2,400 permanent commanders, 
3,600 permanent lieutenant commanders, and so forth. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, is it safe to say that in the grade of com- 
mander and above today in the Navy most officers, with the knowledge 
of the Congress, are serving approximately one grade above that 
which they normally would have achieved had we had an Officer Per- 
sonnel Act of this type in effect prior to World War II? 

Pergo Cooprr. They are not serving nore than one grade above 
at. 

ne r. Bianprorp. Would you say the average would be serving one 
grade? 

Captain Cooper. Yes; I would say the average is about one grade, 
although some of the senior ones in certain grades would have been 
serving in that grade anyhow. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It would vary from half the time required to one 
grade above? 

Captain Cooper. That is approximately correct, sir. 

Commander Wueeter. I have some information, for which Mr. 
Kilday asked, if you would like to insert it now. 

The Reserve officers who are on active duty at the moment are 
divided as follows: 125 in the unrestricted line, 21 Medical Corps. 

Mr. Gavry. One hundred and twenty-five of what? 

Mr. Kripay. These are Reserve captains. 

Commander WuHreEterR. Oh, Mr. Gavin, before you came in, sir, 
I was asked a question as to the Reserve officers in the grade of captain 
on active duty. 

Mr. Gavin. Oh, I see. I am interested. You didn’t give the 
grade there, and I was wondering why. 

Commander Wuere.er. Forgive me, sir; 125 unrestricted line 
Reserve captains, 21 Medical Corps Reserve captains, 7 Dental Corps 
Reserve captains, 13 Supply Corps Reserve captains, 2 Chaplain 
Corps Reserve captains, and 8 Civil Engineer Corps Reserve captains, 
for a total of 176. ; 

Mr. Kitpay. With reference to the call of Reserve captains, could 
you give us roughly the average age of a Reserve captain? 
ae Cooprr. I am afraid we will have to get that for you, Mr. 

ay. 

Mr. Kixpay. Well, he is evidently over 40; isn’t he? 

Commander Wureter. Generally they are older than the Regu- 
ars, sir. 

Captain Coopsr. Their average age would, I feel sure, be older 
than the Regulars. 

Mr. Kitpay. Your youngest Regular captain is over 39. So he is 
5 ogy amid 40 years of age. So that if your Reserve captain is 
older, they are bound to be somewhere between 40 and 45. 

Is it the thinking of the Navy that that might be one explanation 
of any application of Reserve captains for active duty. They are 
at an age when their profession or business should be at its peak. 
Their families are at the most expensive stage. It is the most critical 
time in which to interrupt a business and career and still have time 
to reestablish when he came back. 

Captain Coorrer. Mr. Kilday, we feel that if we have senior com- 
manders who have served for 8 years as commanders, that we should 
give them the opportunity to fill these captain’s jobs. It is their 
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career. We should not disrupt the careers of Reserve officers by call- 
ing them to active duty. 

r. Kinpay. I agree as to the Regulars. 1 think they should be 
entitled to serve in the higher grade. I was just wondering if this 
thinking of the Navy was not that that was the critical time in any 
man’s career and the time at which it would be the most devastating 
to him if it should be interrupted for a period of 2 years or 3 years. 

Captain Coorger. Those considerations are certainly big factors in 
our decision, sir. We had some volunteers right after the Korean 
outbreak, I believe from a sense of patriotic duty, rather than from a 
feeling that they really wanted to come in. 

Mr. Kinpay. Of course, in the case of all-out mobilization, they 
would all be willing and anxious to go, 1 take it, or they wouldn’t be 
holding the Reserve commission. 

Captain Coopmr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. But in the case of partial mobilization, the same 
urgency isn’t there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many Reserve commanders do you have on 
active duty; do you happen to know, Commander Wheeler? 

Commander WueEE.ErR. | can find out. 

Mr. Buanprorp. While the commander is getting that figure, 
Captain Cooper, I might ask: 

The Reserve commanders who are on active duty today will com- 
pete with the Regular commanders for promotion to captain; is that 
right? 

Captain Coorrr. No, sir; that is not exactly correct. They appear 
before the same selection board, but they are selected under different 
standards. The Regular officers on a best-qualified basis, and the 
Reserve officer on a qualified basis. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On a qualified basis? 

Captain Coopsmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANprorp. Now, when these selection boards meet, since 
you are setting up 2 standards, you also set up 2 percentages? 

Captain Cooprrr. The percentages are the same. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, if there are 500 commanders, Reserve 
commanders on active duty and you can promote 50, a total of 50 
commanders to the grade of captain, and there are 1,000 Regular 
commanders on active duty, what percentage of the commanders 
would be normally expected to be promoted to captain and what 
percentage of the Regular commanders would be expected to be 
promoted? 

Captain Coopmr. The same percentage. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that in proportion to the number on active 
duty? 

Captain Coorrr. Not in proportion to the number on active duty; 
it is proportional to the number on active duty who reach the selection 
point. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I am saying is, Supposing we have 1,500 
commanders who are qualified for consideration? In other words, 
they have reached the zone. 

‘aptain Coopmr. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There are a total of 1,500. Of that number there 

are 1,000 Regulars, and 500 reservists, and there are only 50 vacancies. 
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What can you expect out of those 50 promotions, how many would 
be Regulars and how many would be Reserves? 

Captain Coorrr. In that case, 33 would be Regulars, and 17 would 
be reservists. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And it follows that percentage? 

Captain Coopmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. So that there can be no criticism of the Navy 
promotion system for the Reserves on active duty on the theory that 
the Regulars are getting promoted and the Reserves are not? 

Captain Cooper. 1 don’t believe thaer has been any criticism, 
Mr. Blandford, of that particular point. 

Mr. Buianprorp. We are getting general criticism of promotion, 
period. No one is aiming—— 

Captain Coopmr. I don’t believe, though, there has been any 
criticism from a well-informed source on that point. 

Mr. Bares. Captain, how are billets established in the Navy? 

Are there any statutes on the number of captains? 

Captain Cooper. There are no statutes on the number of billets, 
Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. For captains. 

Captain Cooper. There is a statute on the number of captains 

Commander WHEELER. No; unrestricted line captains. 

Captain Coorrmr. Unrestricted line captains only. 

Mr. Bares. Unrestricted line. 

Captain Coorgr. That is the number of bodies, not billets. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

a Now, you get 2,049 billets on this first sheet of yours for unrestricted 
ine. 

Captain Cooprmr. We have 2,049 billets; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barss. Yes. 

Now, those are the billets. Now, how many captains do you 
actually have? 

Mr. BLanprorp. 1,906 line captains; haven’t you? 

Commander Wurever, About 1,900; yes. 

Mr. Bares. You have 43 vacancies? 

Commander Wuerter. More than that. 

Commander CunNINGHAM. 1,934. 

Captain Cooper. 1,934 bodies, as compared to some 2,049 billets. 

Mr. Mitizer. That is permanent captains. 

Captain Coopnr. No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is unrestricted line captains? 

Captain Cooper. That is unrestricted line, permanent and tem- 
porary. 

Mr. Mitier. How many is that? 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. 1,934. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, if I may follow 
through with Mr. Bates’ question, I think I should point out in con- 
nection with the legal limitations on promotions in the Navy that in 
the line, applying the legal limitations of the law, the Navy would 
have instead of 1,934 line captains, would be permitted to have 3,184 
line captains. 

That is almost, not quite, twice as much. But I point it out because 
there have been references to the legal limitations contained in the 
Officer Personnel Act on temporary promotions for the Navy. Ac- 
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pera the legal limitations, I think quite obviously, are not actually 
real, 

Commander Wuee er. Real? 

Not binding, you mean? 

Captain Cooprr. You might say they are not realistic. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Realistic would be better description, because it 
would give a much greater number than you even have today. 

Captain Coorrr. That is really the point I was trying to make in 
my statement: that in an expanded Navy the proportion of officers in 
the higher grades is much less than in a small navy. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So that those percentages actually, from a legal 
viewpoint, should be reduced or at least put on some type of a new 
basis, because they are not real limitations? 

Mr. Bares. And that is the purpose of this hearing. 

Commander Wuers.er. Not necessarily true, Mr. Blandford. 
When you take the reason as to why those numbers were chosen, they 
were to relieve the committee—this committee—and the service, from 
the necessity of recalculating the grade limitations under changing 
conditions, and it was considered that the grade distributions that 
were established would be sufficiently flexible to cover a large variety 
of changing circumstances, and it was not, entirely, because the 
committee or the Navy took an unrealistic view of the future. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, actually, by relieving this committee, you 
added one more burden to the Appropriations Committee, is about 
what happens. 

Commander WHEELER. Well, we hoped that the integrity of the 
Secretary of the Navy would be sufficient to relieve the Congress’ 
concern. 

P Mr. Bates. Do I understand now you have 1,934 captains on active 
uty! 

Captain Cooper. Of the unrestricted line. 

Mr. Barres. Yes. And you have 3,184 authorized by current 
legislation? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir; approximately correct. I 
am not sure of the exact figures. It is an approximate figure, 

Mr. Buanprorp. As of July 1, 1952. 

Mr. Bares. It would seem to me we don’t have very much control 
over this, where you can almost double the figures. 

Captain Cooper. I would like to refer to the sentence in my 
statement, Mr. Bates: 

The Congress recognized this in 1947, when the Officer Personnel Act was 
considered and provided the Navy with the necessary flexibility to meet these 
varying needs. 

Mr. Bares. As I understand the purpose of this inquiry at this 
time, it is to determine the advisability of having some sort of ratios 
with the variance in the size of the service. Isn’t that the very point 
for which we are meeting here? 

Captain Cooper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And it is your opinion, as I gather it, sir, to continue 
this flexibility and permit jurisdiction and determine—— 

_ Captain Cooper. It is our intention before these hearings are over, 
sir, to propose an alternate along the lines that you have just men- 
tioned; in other words, a varying percentage, depending on the total 
size of the Navy. 
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Mr. Bares. In view of the experience since 1947? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Captain, why did we give you this flexibility in 
1947? 

Captain Cooper. I think, Mr. Van Zandt, that those percentages— 
and they are certainly generous percentages for this size Navy—were 
decided upon then because an expanded Navy was not visualized. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And it was probably given to you more for the 
purpose of permitting you to reduce the number of captains, instead 
of increasing the number? 

Captain Cooprr. Actually, at the time that act was passed, I 
believe—I am sure—we had more than the percentage authorized 

Commander Wuee ter. No, sir; if you will forgive me. 

Captain Cooprer, Because we were forced to revert captains to 
commanders in the fall of 1947, as a result of the computation in that 
6-percent limitation. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Do you need the flexibility today? 

Captain Cooprr. We need some flexibility, sir. We do not cer- 
tainly need this 100-percent flexibility that Mr. Bates has pointed out. 
We certainly don’t need the 100-percent flexibility. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now just tell me why you need the flexibility 
today, either as you have it under existing law or you will have it 
under the proposal that you have given? 

Captain Cooprr. Well, Mr. Van Zandt, our experience has been 
that when we expand, the percentage in the higher grades tends to lag. 
It is smaller than when we contract, for example. 

Mr. Bares. It is the old story of the spreading overhead that you 
have in business. 

Captain Coorrr. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. I mean it amounts to the same thing. 

Captain Coorer. That is right. It is harder to get rid of the 
senior officers in a demobilization period than it is to promote or 
obtain the officers in the higher grades when we are expanding. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Now, does the particular type of an emergency 
that we are in make any demand upon the Navy that makes necessary 
this flexibility? I am getting back to what we were talking about for 
the past several days, the demands that are made upon the military 
today for an officer to fill these special billets. 

Captain Cooper. Well, it certainly does. We find in the flag grade, 
for example, that in the last 6 months or so we have had 6 requests 
for flag officers to serve in billets that have no direct Navy connection. 

Now we can only provide those officers if we have flexibility in the 
total number of admirals or else take admirals out of jobs that we 
think they should be doing and put them in the ones that have been, 
you might say, forced on us. 

Mr. Bares. How many captains, retired, do you have now on 
active duty? 

Captain Coorrr. It is a rather small number, sir,, We will have 
the exact figure in a moment. 

Mr. Bates. While he is looking for that number; this proposal that 
you intend to present to the committee: While it would limit somewhat 
the flexibility that you now enjoy, would it still give you the flexibility 
to meet the demands that are being made upon you from day to day 
by other agencies of Government for a captain to fill a particular 
billet? 
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Captain Cooprr. It would, indeed, sir. 
Mr. Bares. It would. In other words, you are not going to restrict 
yourself to that point? 

Captain Coorrer. We certainly are going to ask the committee not 
to restrict us to that point. 

Commander Wureter. Mr. Van Zandt, there are 137 retired 
officers. 

Mr. ArENpDs. Excuse me. How many? 

Commander WHEELER. One hundred and thirty-seven. 

Mr. Arenps. Does that answer your question, Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Yes. 

Commander WHEELER. Retired officers on active duty. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Where is the principal roadblock in the upper echelon 
that prevents the promotion of these officers in the lower grade? 

Captain Cooper. It is in the lieutenant commander grade and in 
po gee grade, sir, but principally in the lieutenant commander 
grade. 

Mr. Gavin. Lieutenant commander grade. 

Captain Cooper. We had many officers originally commissioned 
about the same time in 1942 and 1943, as a result of the “‘ transfer’ 
program, right after World War II nearly all the officers who trans- 
ferred from the Reserve to the Regular Navy had been originally 
commissioned in the years 1942 and 1943. 

Mr. Kitpay. And you have a hump? 

Captain Cooprr. We have a considerable hump, sir. 

Mr. Kiipay. We have a lot of hump experts around Washington. 
I thought we avoided that one when we came to the integration. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Captain, of this 1,934, how many of those involve 
special assignment, NATO, and so forth, type of billet? 

Captain Coorrr. Commander Cunningham will be able to answer 
that question, sir. 

Commander CunninGuamM. There are 173 code 1100 officers and 
59 code 1300 officers 

Mr. Bares. What is the last one you say? 

Commander CunnINGHAM. They are unrestricted line officers, for 
a total of 232 unrestricted line officers in non-Navy billets. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. As I see it now, we have about 33 Navy admirals 
who are in what we might say non-Navy billets and we have some 200 
captains. 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. No, sir; that is not exactly correct. 
We were speaking of unrestricted line captains. 

Mr. Van Oh, I see. 

Commander CunnineHam. Now in addition to the unrestricted 
line captains—there are engineering captains, doctors, supply corps 
officers. The total is 282. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, of your unrestricted line, where you 
are authorized 3,184, you have in fact only 1,702 for Navy; strictly 
Navy purposes? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Commander Approximately so. 

Mr. BiLanprorp. Well, actually, Mr. Bates, I think what the 
figure would be: That of the 2,988 total captains on active duty, 
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there are 283 captains serving in non-Navy related matters, you might 
say. That is, they are not directly concerned with the operation of 
the United States Navy. 

Captain Coorgrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barszs. I am speaking of the unrestricted line. 

Captain Cooper. The unrestricted line is 232. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Captain Cooprer. That total 

Mr. Bartzs. So that brings your unrestricted line down to 1,702. 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Out of the authorized 3,184? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. One thing I am worried about is the authorized 
3,184. It is actually authorized but they haven’t the money for it, 
and they have no intention of going to it. 

Commander CunnincHam. We don’t require them. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And you don’t require them 

Mr. Barus. I am just trying to get the difference between the ceiling 
by legislation and where you actually are today. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Will we, as we progress here, develop the non- 
related billets that these captains occupy? 

Commander Cunntneuam. Mr. Van Zandt, in Folder No. 13, which 

u have, sir, there is a complete list of those billets and we will go 
into them, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. O. K. 

Mr. ArEeNps. Any more questions? 

Mr. Buanprorp. One more question, captain. On your lieutenant 
commander hump, a part of that is due to recalled Reservists. In 
other words, the large bulk of lieutenant commanders that appear in 
your breakdown—1 think you have a total of approximately 11,000 
or probably 12,000 lieutenant commanders on active duty; is that 
correct? 

Commander Cunnineuam. The February 1 figure onboard, not in- 
cluding the continuous active duty personnel, is 10,665. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Not including? 

Captain Coorrr. Reserve personnel. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I see. 

Captain Coormr. Who are on active duty for the administration 
and training of the Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Van Zanpvrt. Then, actually, you have fewer lieutenant com- 
manders on active duty today than you had in July of 1952? 

Commander Wunerter. Yes; a small number. 

Commander CunNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Because the figure I had, which you submitted to 
me at that time, was 11,804, which included retired officers, Naval 
Reserve program officers 

Commander Cunnincuam. Reserve officers recalled to active duty 
with the Regular Navy. 

Mr. Van Zanpvtr. Yes. The whole total gave you 11,804. 

Commander Wurxrtrr. There are approximately 500——— 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. We are reducing the num- 
bers in the lieutenant commander grade, for this reason: When the 
Korean incident started, we had to recall many Reserve officers to 
active duty in whatever grades we could get them. Many of them 
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were senior lieutenants who have since been promoted to lieutenant 
commanders and commanders. Some were lieutenant commanders. 

Now since that time we have built up or started our officer candi- 
date school, which has given us officers at the bottom, and these officser 
who were originally called in, shortly after the Korean incident, are 
going home now. They have finished their tours of duty and are 
going home. 

oa that the lieutenant-commander bracket would tend to decrease 
slowly. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Now the reason I want to point that out is that 
the hump is not quite as bad as it sounds, to start with. That is, the 
proportion of lieutenant commanders now on active duty is not too 
far from what you had anticipated under the Officer Personnel Act. 

Captain Cooper. We are almost exactly on that. The hump 
doesn’t bother us as of the present. It bothers us when we plan pro- 
motions in the future, leveling out that hump. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Well, I want to give these figures to the com- 
mittee, to show the comparison. We have already discussed the 
number of captains that you are authorized, unrestricted line, com- 
pared to what you got. Now, you were authorized under the Officer 
Personnel Act, using the word “authorized”’ in quotes, or the limita- 
tions contained there, would permit you to go to 9,553 lieutenant 
commanders. 

Actually, you had 8,373 unrestricted line officers on active duty on 
July 1, 1952. Now, the reason I make that statement is that it brings 
us up to within a thousand of the limitation contained in the Officer 
Personnel Act. So that as you go down the grade—and in the grade 
of commander you are “authorized,” again in quotes, 6,369 unre- 
stricted line commanders. 

You actually had 4,025. As you go down from captain to com- 
mander to lieutenant commander, you get closer to the Officer Per- 
sonnel Act limitations. 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Or you might say requirements. 

Captain Coorer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. And it is only in the grade—the reason I mention 
it is actually it is only in the grade, as I see it, of captain, that we 
have any particular concern with respect to the limitation now con- 
tained in the Officer Personnel Act. 

In other words, that seems to be way out of proportion to your re- 
quirements. But on the other hand, the limitations with respect to 
heutenant commanders is very close to what you actually need and 
what you have on board now. 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And we must bear that in mind in any type of 
legislation that we may develop, not to use a straight sliding scale 
bees is going to be the same relationship at the top as it is at the 

ttom. 

Captain Coorrr. I think the committee will find that the per- 
centage of lieutenants will be nearly the same, no matter what the 
size of the Navy is. For 100,000 officers, we will need the same 

ercentage of lieutenants that we would need for 500,000 officers, or 
or 10,000 officers. 

Mr. Arenps. Let’s don’t get that high. 
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Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman. What percentage of these captains in 
the figure you quoted there for 1952 would be Reserve officers? 

Commander I was asked 

Mr. Gavin. Just approximately. 

Commander Wuee.er. | was asked a question earlier which I am 
now prepared to answer. There are 1,510 Reserve commanders and 
approximately 7,200 Reserve lieutenant commanders on active duty. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I am talking about these figures he talked about, 
in 1952; what were they? 7? 

Commander No distinction between Reserves and 
Regulars. Either or both. Any combination. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you say we are separated from the service, many 
Reserve officers. I just wondered what percentage of the Reserve 
officers you are separating. Take the figures from 1952 there, what 
you had then, and what you have today, in the way of Reserve officers, 
1n captains. 

Captain Cooper. We have 176 Reserve captains on active duty, sir. 

Commander Wuereter. I know, but how many we had before—I 
will have to obtain a comparison of that, sir. That is somewhat 
complicated by promotions as well as releases. In general, we have 
not released a very large percentage of our captains and commanders 
in Reserves, while we have released great numbers of junior officers 
at their request. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I think Mr. Van Zandt had a related question here. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now speaking about the Reserves, I think there 
are two categories of Reserves who are now on active duty. One isa 
Reserve officer who is called up. 

Captain Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the other who is the graduate of the OCS. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now, how many of these who have been called 
up are still on active duty, and is it not true that you are gradually 
phasing them out? 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. 

Commander Wuercer. None of these are the OCS graduates that 
we have spoken about so far, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. None of them. 

Captain Cooper. The OCS graduate would be only in the grade of 
ensign and junior grade lieutenant. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Well, is it not true that eventually your OCS 
graduate is going to move in, and there are going to be very, very few 
of your Reserve officers, your old-timers, on active duty? 

aptain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. Very soon that would be 
the case. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. I knew that was the planning of BuPers. 

Captain Coorprr. We plan very soon to have only those Reserve 
officers on active duty who are staying on voluntarily, with the ex- 
ception of the OCS graduates and the ROTC. . 

Mr. Van Zanor. That means that you are not calling up many 
Reserve officers today. 

Captain Cooper. We are not calling anyone involuntarily, except 
a few pilots and some physicians and dentists. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. You better make that aviation personnel, cap- 
tain. We got into a discussion on that yesterday. 

Commander WHEELER. Could we say this off the record because 
he doesn’t know this? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask this, Mr. Chairman. This question is 
bound to come up possibly on the floor. It appears that 70 percent of 
your lieutenant commanders are reservists, but only 6 percent of your 
captains are reservists. Now, somebody is going to rapidly come to 
the conclusion that the Regulars are getting the gravy and it is going 
to be an awfully hard thing to answer. 

Captain Cooper. Most of our Reserves came in during the war. 
So they would not have reached the grade of captain. The number of 
Reserve lieutenant commanders is very, very much higher. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And is it not true, captain, that your method of 
promotion from lieutenant to lieutenant commander is different than 
from commander to captain? Is it not true, selection, commander 
to captain? 

Captain Cooper. They are both through selection, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. In other words, there are no block promotions to 
lieutenant? 

Captain Coorrr. Not now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What percentage of your commanders are 
reservists? 

Commander Wure.er. There are 1,500, out of about 7,000 all 
together. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Or about 40 percent? 

Commander Wuueier. No; about 22 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. ‘Twenty-two percent is the figure? 

Commander WHEELER. Approximately, yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So that 70 percent of your lieutenant com- 
manders are reservists and 22 of your commanders are reservists, 6 
percent of your captains are reservists, and I think we found one 
Reserve admiral on active duty—— 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that approximately half of 1 percent of your 
flag officers are reservists. 

Commander Wueeter. That is right, sir. 

We had no Naval Reserve before World War II in the numbers 
that we contemplate now. We commissioned officers in the Naval 
Reserve to the number of approximately 350,000 during the war. 
Prior to World War II, the Naval Reserve officer list did not contain 
10,000 names. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And they shrunk to practically nothing when they 
were called up, because many of them decided to stay home rather 
than answer the call to active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Doesn’t it boil down to this, that every Regular 
officer who was a Regular officer prior to World War II, enytime 
prior to World War II, is practically assured of being a captain? 

Commander No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t know how you would avoid it, with 
94 percent of your officer captains being Regulars, That comes 
awfully close to being perfect. 
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Captain Cooper. Well, we are allowed to have 3,184 unrestricted 
copies and we only have 1,934. We are still assessing attrition in 
selection from commander to captain. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many Regular officers actually left the 
service for failure of selection? I mean Regular officers—you prob- 
ably couldn’t answer it, but Regular officers who were Regular officers 
prior to World War Il—how many failed of selection from com- 
mander to captain? 

Commander Wuxxrter. About 17 percent in the last 3 boards, 
each of the 3 boards, failed of selection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is people who fail of selection. But those 
who were Regular officers prior to World War II: If there are more 
than 5, I will 

Commander WHEELER. We are losing about 7 commanders or 8 
commanders in unrestricted line per year, having completed the 
required service and failed of selection also. 

Mr. BLaNprorp. So that my statement that it is practically 100 
percent is not too far off? 

Commander WurxEter. No. That is not quite so. These people 
are not becoming captains. They are not leaving the service because 
they have a period of total service that they must complete before 
they can be separated. But they don’t become captains. They stay 
on as commanders. 

Captain Cooprr. They are reaching the selection point for captain 
after about 18 or 19 years’ service now, and they can’t be retired as 
commanders until they have 26 years’ service. So they must serve 
their 26 years. People reaching the selection point for captain and 
being passed over are not leaving the service today, sir. 

Commander Wuenter. But they are not being promoted to captain 
because they happen to be there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know, but don’t they remain eligible for 
selection? 

Commander WueExrter. They do, indeed. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And isn’t that the place where they pick them up? 

Captain Cooprsr. It is very rare for an officer to be picked up for 
selection after he has been passed over twice. 

Commander Wueever. And our experience average of officers 
being selected after the first failure does not exceed approximately 
5 percent. 

Mr. BLANpForpb. Well, I don’t want to pursue this any further, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. I wonder if I could ask a question, then, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. AreNnps. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Captain, I wish you would help me out on this point 
which I don’t quite Teshiectantl. It is true that the Dental Corps, 
Medical, Supply, and all of these various other specialties follow the 
unrestricted line for selection; is that correct? 

Captain Coopsr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barszs. They move together? 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, wouldn’t this condition perhaps come about, 
where it is not time, we will say, for the unrestricted line to move 
however, because of something that might have happened, we will 
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say in the Medical Corps, to some men, whether they died or some- 
thing else, vacancies in fact do occur. 

Captain Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. However, it is not as yet ready, the time is not yet 
ready for the unrestricted line to be selected. Therefore, you actually, 
in fact, justify 1 or 2, whatever billets may be available at the moment 
in, we will say, the Medical Corps, but because of the unrestricted 
line have not as yet moved, the Medical Corps is then denied the 
filling of those particular vacancies? 

Captain Cooprr. It is possible for that to happen, sir. However, 
at the present time I think you will find that the reverse is true, 
particularly in the Medical Corps, where we are topheavy in rank. 

Mr. Bares. Then what can be done? We recognize it is not right, 
regardless of what direction it might move in. What flexibility do 
you have, if any, to make the adjustment which everybody deems 
proper? 

Captain Cooper. We would have to abandon the running-mate 
principle, sir. The running-mate principle really says that in the 
case of medical officers, we need them primarily as a doctor, as a 
medical officer, and not in any particular grade. 

Mr. Bares. Well, how much time are we actually talking about in 
these circumstances? How much delay would be encountered? Would 
it be only a question of a few months? 

Captain Cooper. No. It could be a few years. 

Mr. Bares. A few years, where, in fact, they have a vacancy and 
everybody agrees 

Captain Coopmr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barss. This thing should be filled? 

Captain Coorrr. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. But because of some system we have adopted, we can’t 
do the very thing we would like to do? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Barss. I should think in some of your top ranks, that would 
be quite a problem. 

Captain Cooper. There are certainly disadvantages to the running 
mate principle which causes the problem which you mentioned. 
But I believe they have been thoroughly evaluated and it has been 
decided that the advantages of the running mate principle far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. If we abandoned that, it would tend to slow 
the pormation of the staff corps officers, rather than accelerate it. 

Mr. Bares. I am not talking about abandoning the system, 
Captain, but I am talking about making these exceptions when 
everybody agrees that the exception should be made. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, can I follow that up? 

Mr. Bares. Just 

Mr. Harpy. Excuse me. 

Mr. ARENDs. Just a moment. 

Commander Wueeter. We haven’t been able to work out a satis- 
factory answer to that, Mr. Bates. 

In 1926, when the running mate system was established, the con- 
struction and the Chaplain Corps were approximately 10 years ahead 
of the line. To go back, at that time each Staff Corps had its own 
grade limits, in percentages of the strength of that particular corps. 
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By using those limits, the Construction Corps and the Chaplain 
Corps were promoting their officers about 10 years ahead of the line. 
The Supply Corps and Medical Corps were promoting their officers 
about 6 years behind the line. That was extremely unpopular with 
the corps that were behind. 

In all of the hearings on that bill, it was recognized that by reason 
of adopting the running mate system where the Staff Corps officers 
moved up at the same rate as the line and disregarding vacancies, that 
would be the preferable choice and we would accept a momentary 
shortage or a momentary excess of officers in the various Staff Corps 
in order to maintain the same rate of promotional movement. 

Mr. Bares. You are referring to permanent promotions or tem- 
porary, or both? 

Commander Wueeter. Both, or either. 

Mr. Bares. And, of course, the answer to it, if it was desirable, 
would be a spot promotion? 

Commander Wureter. No. Well, that could possibly help. 
What would you do, then, with the excess? 

Mr. Bares. What excess? 

Commander Wueeter. That would take care of the shortage, but 
what would you do with an excess of officers in a senior grade? 

Mr. Bares. Then you would just have to set those out, that is all, 
and wait for that circumstance to adjust itself. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Hardy. 

Commander Wuereter. Well, that is backward from what we are 
doing here. 

Mr. Harpy. If you are through with that, I would like to get back 
here to some figures we had a while ago. 

What was the number of lieutenant commanders on active duty, 
approximately? 

Commander Wurrter. Approximately 11,500, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. I had a figure here of 10,625. What was that? 

Commander Wueeter. That was exclusive of the Reserves on duty 
with the administration of the Reserve program. 

Mr. Harpy. Let’s use that figure, 10,625. Now, how many of 
those are Reserve officers? 

Commander Wueeter. About 6,700, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So you have about 4,000 Regulars, lieutenant com- 
manders, on active duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp, That doesn’t gibe, Rex, with the figures you 
gave me. ; 

Commander Waeeter. I am sorry. I will go back and check it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. About seven thousand and some reservists. 

Mr. Miter. 3,925 Regulars and 6,700 Reserve officers. 

Commander Wueeter. I am sorry. I think I was adding up some 
lieutenants here. Iam sorry. I cross-added here. There are in the 
neighborhood of 4,400 Reserves in that grade. 

Mr. How many? 

Commander er. 4,400. ’ 

Mr. Harpy. What does that leave in terms of Regulars on active 
duty? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are you speaking of commanders or are you 
speaking of lieutenant commanders? 

Commander Wueecer. Lieutenant commanders. 
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Mr. Harpy. Only 4,400? 

Commander Wupexter. Only 4,400 out of this 10,600. 

Mr. Harpy. Are Reserves? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So you have, then, about 6,000, a little over 6,000 
Regulars, on active duty? 

Commander Wuexzter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, you have, according to these figures we had 
here a while ago, at the present time, 3,066 billets for captains, of 
which 176 are filled by Reserves; is that correct? 

Commander Approximately. 

Mr. Mituer. You had 137 retired captains on active duty. 

Mr. Harpy. Are they included in this 3,066 figure? We are talk- 
ing about billets. 

Commander Wueeter. I think those were billets and these are 
people to fill the billets. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Let’s take the billets. You got 3,066 
billets for captains and you have down in your lieutenant commander 
rank a little over 6,000 Regulars, which means that more than half of 
your lieutenant commanders now in your Regulars will eventually be 
promoted to captains? 

Commander Wueeter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. From the commander rank? 

Commander WHexter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, what is your normal attrition by resignations, 
death, and retirement? 

Captain Coorrr. One percent per year, sir. It would take them 
about 12 years to get up there. So that would be about 12 percent. 

Mr. Harpy. Does that cover all of your attrition factors? 

Captain Cooprr. That covers all the normal attrition factors. 

Mr. Harpy. So that would be approximately 500. Then, that 
would leave you 5,700, which gives you a much better than 50 percent 
of your lieutenant commanders that will eventually be promoted to 
captain. 

Captain Coopsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What is your normal promotion rate? 

Commander WHeExE.ER. I will show you that in a minute. I have 
a chart coming, sir. I believe the chart will give you that information. 
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CAREER MORTALITY UNDER 
OFFICER PERSONNEL ACT OF 1947 
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This is a little ahead of where we expected to put this in, but I 
believe we can explain it, sir. This starts in the grade of ensign at 
the age of 22, average, with 100 officers. By the time they reach the 
grade of lieutenant, 6 years later, there will be about 85 of them left. 

This is under the limit of the Officers Personnel Act, that we have 
now with career officers. We will have forced attrition of about 25 
percent, which means that 62 percent of them will become lieutenants. 

Mr. VAN Zanprt. That is 62 out of the hundred? 

Commander WueE.er. Out of the hundred. The normal attrition 
is such that about 59 will arrive at the selection point for lieutenant 
commander, at which time another forced attrition of 25 percent means 
that 43 of them will become lieutenant commanders. 

Only 43 of that hundred become lieutenant commanders, then 
they progress across and about 40, 39 of them, arrive at the selection 
point for commander, at which time we will have to take a third pro- 
motional attrition and 28 of them will become commanders. Similarly, 
about 18 will become captain. We have, therefore, lost 82 of them 
by the time they arrive at the point of captain, which will be at the 
age of about 46 or 47, and they will have been in the Navy about 
24 or 25 years. 

Mr. Harpy. On the basis of these figures, relating 18 to 43, the ones 
from lieutenant commander to captain—I don’t know what that 
percentage is. It is about 35 percent, it looks like. But on the basis 
of your present buildup or relationship between your Regular lieu- 
tenant commanders and your Regular captains, then your promotion 
rate will have to be higher than your normal; is that correct? 

Commander Wuee er. I don’t follow you on that, sir. 

Captain Cooprr. I think we put in one factor that isn’t quite right, 
sir. I said 12 years. Actually, the average for that would be closer 
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to 9 years. So that would cut down the normal attrition and increase 
the forced attrition. 

Commander Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. There is one thing that I am trying to see through 
here. You talk about your promotions on the basis of the officers 
best fitted. 

Commander Wueeter. That is right, sir. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. So with the promotion to commander in between 
you select 1 out of every 2 officers? 

Commander Wueeter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. From lieutenant commander to captain. 

Commander WHEELER. To get to be captain, that is right, sir. 
About 45 percent of the existing lieutenant commanders should 
met to become captain. 

Mr. Gavin. When was this chart prepared? 

Commander WueeEer. This chart was just prepared, sir, but it is 
based on the percentages now existent in law. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, will it work that way when you have this road- 
block in the lieutenant commanders? 

Commander WHrELER. We may have to take heavier than this 
percentage at this time and less over in here [indicating]. These are 
our average attrition rate. I don’t see where you have any roadblock 
at this time. 

Mr. Gavin. They have, according to this chart. 

Commander WHEELER. Here is where the roadblock is, Mr. Hardy. 
This grade is full. This grade is overflowing with people wanting to 
get a it. We don’t want to move these people into commander 

rade, 

: Mr. Harpy. That grade is full and overflowing simply because of 
the reservists that are on active duty. 

Commander Wueeter. Not exclusively, but partly. That is right. 
That is the grade of lieutenant. Lieutenant commander is full for 
the same sort of reason. But remember, we said earlier that we give 
the reservists the same promotional rate in time and the same pro- 
motional attrition. We don’t want to move these lieutenant com- 
manders into the commander’s grade and the commanders into the 
captain’s grade to fill those up because that would accelerate promo- 

tions, which is what we don’t want to do, and you don’t want us to do. 
Therefore, we are trying to slow down the people in the grade of 
lieutenant commander, the people in the grade of sores slow 
down them in time, and that forms the roadblock on the lieutenants, 
and we either have to move some out or take a heavier promotional 
attrition of the lieutenants coming up for lieutenant commander. 

We have those choices only. 

Mr. ARENDs. Say that again. You only have the two choices? 

Commander Wuesg.er. That is right, sir. 

Captain Cooprr. Either move these people ahead, sir? 

Mr. Arenps. Which you don’t want to do. 

Captain Cooppr. Which we don’t want to do, or assess a greater 
promotional attrition to the lieutenants who are reaching this point. 
Mr. Arenps. Forced attrition. 
Commander WHEELER. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Gavin. Let me ask you: Those in the lower grades, junior 
lieutenants and senior lieutenants: How long does it take them before 
they are considered for lieutenant commander? 

Commander Wueeter. Lieutenants are now being considered 
after about 10% or 11 years and the normal rate is after 12 years, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. That certainly doesn’t improve their morale, if we are 
talking about career, does it? 

Commander Wuee.er. No, sir. We cannot dare show this chart 
that I am showing you gentlemen to any new group of young officers. 
They wouldn’t join the service. 

Mr. Arenpbs. That is just what I was thinking just a moment ago. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what we are trying to get at in this discussion. 

Captain Cooprr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out that in 
justice to the committee that passed the Officer Personnel Act, that 
at that time we had a greater normal attrition than this chart shows, 
which made the promotional attrition smaller. 

Commander That is right. 

Captain Cooper. Since that time the Career Compensation Act 
has been passed, which materially reduces the number of officers who 
are being retired for physical disability. Also the medical profession 
has improved in saving lives and not as many people are dying, and 
there are not as many people becoming physically disabled. So that 
our normal attrition has tended to flatten out. 

We do not have this great a slope in these areas. Therefore, we 
have to assess a greater promotional attrition than the committee 
envisioned in 1947. At that time, the slopes were something like that 
[indicating], which meant much less than that 25.4. The slope was 
down like that [indicating], less than the 33.4. 

Mr. Bares. Does this chart include normal attrition? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes, it does. 

Captain Cooprr. This is the slope down here [indicating]. That 
is normal attrition. 

Mr. BLanprorp. At present, Captain, are there now approxi- 
mately 25 percent of your lieutenants who have attained, say, the 
age of 34, who have actually been passed over twice and are now merely 
being held because of the emergency? 

Captain Coorrr. We have some. Actually, we are bringing them 
up a little early to lieutenant commander. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Whatever the age is. 

Captain Cooprr. It is about 32, nearer 32 than 34. 

Mr. Buanprorp Whatever the age is now, is it safe to say that of 
the lieutenants with the service in grade, that approximately 25 
percent of those lieutenants have already failed twice of selection and 
will leave the Navy? 

Commander Wuee ter. No; because of the emergency we went to 
Public Law 188, you remember. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Up to the grade of lieutenant commander. 
That is exactly the point—— 

Commander Wuee.ter. And they are not failed for this purpose 
to be separated. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly the point. 

Commander Wurever. We can’t rehabilitate them. Whenever 
we must go back to permanent law, then they will be passed over 
and they will be separated. And they see the handwriting on the 


wall. As Mr. Gavin brought up the other day, they aren’t too happy 
working under those conditions. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I know, but under the Temporary Promotion 
Act, which you are using up to the grade of lieutenant commander, you 
are not getting anywhere near this type of attrition. 

Commander Wuneter. We are getting about 20 percent. 

Captain Cooper. We are getting about 20. Actually, the Korean 
emergency saved us from assessing the attrition shown on this chart. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then, you can say that 20 percent of the lieu- 
tenants on active duiy today who have had approximately 10 years of 
service who are now age 32 or over have already failed twice of 
selection. 

Captain Coorrer. Once or twice. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And that if the emergency should be eliminated, 
that they would then be given severance pay? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct. 

Commander Wueeter. They are running about 1,000 or 1,500, of 
those people. 

Mr. ArenpDs. Let me ask you a question. In this forced attrition, 
are you hurting a lot of good potential senior officers? 

Commander Wree er. Yes, sir. We actually only have 3 to 5 per- 
cent of the people that are not good enough for the next grade. 

Captain Cooper. I had one in my ship, Mr. Chairman, who was a 
crackerjack and he was failed of selection. 

Commander Wuexter. So did I. 

Mr. Arenps. Failed of selection? 

Captain Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Twice? 

Captain Coorrr. He has only failed once, but he did fail when I 
was captain of the ship. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And he failed because you had to single out the 
best and to make a further selection of the best? 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ArENps. Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Say a boy goes to the Naval Academy and it is expected 
that he will give his entire life and career to the service. Say he is 
30 years, for the sake of argument. Now he is commissioned an 
ensign; is that right? Then how long does he stay in that grade 
before he gets to be lieutenant junior grade? 

Commander Wueeter. Right now he is staying 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. What is it usually? 

Commander Wuere ter. Usually 3 years, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Three years. Then he is a lieutenant junior grade? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Then he stays in that grade for how long? 

Commander Wueeter. Three more years. 

Mr. Gavin. Three more years, or 6 years. 

Commander Wueeter. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Six years and then he is a lieutenant senior grade. 
Now, how long does he stay before he becomes a lieutenant commander? 

Commander Wueexer. Six more years. 

Mr. Gavin. Six more years. How long does he stay in lieutenant 
grade before he is considered for promotion to lieutenant commander? 

Commander WHEELER. At the end—— 
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Mr. Gavin. I realize the end. I am talking about now. How long 
is that boy staying in the lieutenant grade before he can get a chance 
to become a lieutenant commander? 

Commander WHerxELzER. Six or seven years. 

Mr. Gavin. I thought you said a minute ago 12 years? 

Commander er. Well, that is total service. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

Commander Wuee.er. Total service, since he was first com- 
missioned. 

Mr. Gavin. Twelve years. Are those carrier boys advancing 
accordingly, or are they being restrained and restricted? 

Commander Wuerrter. Officers to this point, very nearly through 
the lieutenant’s grade, are now moving at the normal rate of speed. 

Mr. Gavin. They are. 

Captain Coorrr. The others are somewhat accelerated. These 
are considerably accelerated. 

Mr. Gavin. The reason I bring the question up—we educate them 
and they expect to make the Navy their career. Then I think they 
should be, according to the rules, promoted accordingly, so it keeps 
their morale up and they will stay in the service. 

Mr. Arenps. It apparently appears that we are getting ahead of 
ourselves a little bit in this story and I wonder if we might not back up. 
And Mr. Cowan, you go ahead. Eventually we will come up to the 
charts, and so on, and so forth. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. I would like to make a suggestion to 
the committee. You have before you the billets for the number of 
captains now on active duty. I have gone through these billets. I 
am not going to say I studied the billets, but I have gone through 
them. think some of them do not need any lengthy 

Mr. Arenps. I couldn’t hear you, Russ. What did you say? 

Mr. BuanpForp. I have gone through these billets. Some of them 
do not need any justification as such, billet by billet, for their present 
assignments. For example, the 704 captain billets, with combatant 
ships, which you will find 

Mr. VAN Zanprt. Are we taking these? 

Mr. AreNps. That is what he is talking about now. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ArENDs. Russ said he has reviewed some of these and he is 
beginning to explain what his approach is. 

r. BLANDFORD. I am afraid if we attempted to go through all of 
this billet justification that it would take us about a month to read 
each of the justifications here. I was going to suggest this, Mr. 
Chairman, that the committee might want to go over lane themselves 
and glance through them. 

I think some things will strike you as fast as they strike me. First 
of all, you see a large number of billets and immediately your reaction 
is that there are probably toomany. That is the first reaction. Then 

ou read justifications and in most cases there is a repetition of 
justification which obviously is necessary for many of the billets. 

I think we might do better if we took 1 or 2 of these and went 
through them. 

I will suggest the Chief of Naval Operations, departmental, which 
has 199 officers, and BuAir of DCNO Fleet Air Activity, which has 

268 captains, and then if the committee desires, they might go into the 
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billets that are non-Navy or at least are not directly connected with 
the operation of the fleet, rather than attempt to go through all of the 
justification because, as I say, you are going to find a great deal of 
repetition. 

Mr. ArEeNnpbs. Which two did you suggest that we take up? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Chief of Naval Operations, departmental. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which is No. 3. And DuAir, DCNO—— 

Mr. Arenps. No. 2. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fleet Air Activities, No. 2. 

Mr. Arenps. Let’s start on No. 2. Could these go into the record? 

Mr. BuanpForp. No, sir. It is all restricted, security information. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, as to combat ships, for instance, so far as I have 
noticed, with a casual glance at it, these captains are all commanding 
ships, practically. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes, sir. That is why I say I don’t think there is 
any necessity of going into it. 

r. Kizpay. You can put in the record just a general description. 
I think everybody understands——— 

Mr. BLanpForpD. Supposing I make this statement, Mr. Kilday. 
T have read the combatant ship captain billets. In the main, | think 
there is little field for argument. I think they are all justified. 

Mr. Kitpay. The majority of them are commanding ships, are they 
not? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, commanding ships or assigned to staffs in 
connection with the commanding of ships. 

Mr. Bartss. On that point, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if the captain 
could tell us how far down you go in the size of ships, where you stop a 
captain and assign a commander. 

Captain Coorrr. We have captains in command of tankers, fleet 
tankers, and cargo ships, sir. Those are about the smallest. I am 
speaking personwise. 

Mr. Bares. And during the war you had what rank in those? 

Captain Cooper. Actually in command of tankers, we had officers 
from lieutenant commander to captain. 

Mr. Bares. Depending upon the background? 

Captain Coorrr. Depending upon the background. 

Mr. Bares. Many of them were merchant mariners? 

Captain Coorrr. Some of them were ex-merchant mariners. But 
today the captains of nearly all the tankers, the commanding officers 
of nearly all the tankers are captains. 

Mr. VAN Zanpt. It depends on the mission of the ship? 

Captain Cooper. The fleet tankers have captains. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is what I have in mind. 

Captain Coorrer. The port-to-port tankers are commanders. 

Mr. Bates. And how many men do you have for the fleet? 

Captain Coopsr. The fleet tanker? 

Mr. Barns. Yes. 

Captain Coopmr. 270. 

Mr. Bares. And what functions are there for a fleet tanker that 
you don’t have for, say, a destroyer escort, that require a captain in 
that billet? You don’t have the ordnance that is required on a DE, 
we will say. Certainly navigational problems are the same. Opening 

valves is not too much of a strain. 
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Captain Cooper. They are on independent operations more than 
smaller ships are, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | think the activities of a tanker in ComServPac 
. the best indication of the experience and the ability they must have 
there. 

Captain Coorrr. They are frequently called on to control their 
own supporting forces, their own screen. 

Mr. Bares. That is where you get into that area that it is maybe 
yes or maybe no. That is where you have drawn the line. 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bares. But, of course, a captain of a DE has got to know 
navigation, just as well as the captain of an oiler? 

Captain Cooper. It takes a little more experience to handle a big 
ship like a tanker in a harbor than it does a small ship like a DE, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, if you have a tug to pull you in, it doesn’t 
make too much difference. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true, Captain, that a skipper of a DE 
may have a lot more gadgets on the bridge than the skipper of a 
tanker has but the tanker’s mission, in many instances, is far more 
broader than that of a DE? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir, particularly insofar as inde- 
pendence of operation is concerned. Frequently a tanker might have 
four DE’s under his command in his screen to support him. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. | think your fleet tanker today is not the tanker 
you had years ago. It is a more modern ship. It has a greater 
flexibility. 

Captain Cooper. They are called on for replenishment at sea and 
the development of replenishment at sea took place in World War II, 
something to the extent that we never considered before the war. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The mobility of your task forces today is far 
greater than it has ever been in the history of the Navy. And it is 
all possible because of your ServPac, which includes these fleet 
tankers. 

Mr. Bares. What do-you have on the DE today, Captain? 

Captain Cooper. Lieutenant commanders in command. 

Mr. Batzs. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. No more questions. All right, 

Mr. Buianprorp. All right, sir. The BuAer, DCNO, fleet air activi- 
ties, which consists of a total of 268 captains. 

I would suggest, Captain, that since this is security information, it 
would be very difficult to separate the two at this time, that we proceed 
with whatever you are going to read and then that in correcting your 
testimony you delete from the testimony that portion of it which 
you think violates any security regulations. 

Captain Cooprr. We will do so, sir. 

1. General 


(a) In any attempt to justify the rank assigned to a specific billet or billets, 
certain basic concepts must be understood concerning the over-all billet and rank 
structure within the Naval Establishment. . 

(6) The Officer Personnel Act of 1947 provides a basis for the number of officers 
that are authorized in each rank. This, in turn, has been used to establish the 
rank structure of the Navy. 

(c) The billet rank structure of the Navy is determined primarily by the 
responsibilities assigned to a given billet with a concurrent requirement that the 
billet be filled with an officer who has had sufficient experience to discharge these 
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responsibilities. Thus, the more responsible billets require higher ranks in order 
to insure that the billet will be filled by a person with adequate maturity and 
background to perform assigned missions satisfactorily. 

(d) The billets presently authorized for aviation captains are grouped by cate- 
gories in the following paragraphs and a brief justification in each category is 
given. 

2. cont air stations (continental and overseas). Total, 66 code, 1,300 captain 

(a) The commanding officer of any of the 66 continental and overseas air 
stations is required to have a broad military background and experience in order 
to be able to cope with the administrative and operational problems thet will be 
ever present for command decision. This background and experience can only 
be achieved by many years of active naval service, including tours of duty in 
shore activities as well as at sea. The total amount of time required to fulfill the 
above requirements consumes approximately 19 to 20 years of active service, 
This, in itself, dictates the utilization of an aviator of the rank of captain. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Captain, what are the functions of a commanding 
officer of a naval air station? 

Does he have to possess all of the qualifications of a line officer 
with respect to administrative work, in addition to knowing the 
particular specialty of flying? 

Captain Coorsr. He has a big administrative job. He may have 
many thousands of people, depending on the size of the particular 
air station, under his command, civilian personnel as well as military. 
Every air station has a good-sized overhaul and repair facility that 
is under his command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, do you take captains for that type of an 
assignment who have had a reasonably long period of service in 
preference to a captain with the rank, but without the length of 
service? 

In other words, is that usually an assignment that goes to an 
officer who has the more length of service than some of his colleagues? 

Captain Cooprr. The commanding officers of the naval air stations 
are all unrestricted aviation naval officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, which do you think is more important in 
commanding an air station: An officer with rank, or an officer with 
length of service. 

Captain Cooper. Experience is really the guide. I really don’t 
see how you could separate rank from length of service too much. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. I think we will get into that a little later on. 
But the point is—I am looking at it from the Navy viewpoint. 

Is the Navy position that you are looking for men with long years 
of service and experience to command these air stations? 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, maturity and experience being 
the governing factors. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And you are not primarily concerned with the 
man’s rank, or do you feel that a man has to have the rank to properly 
command the air station? 

Captain Coorzr. The rank is an end product, as far as I am 
concerned. 

Mr. BLanprorp. In other words, you think—— 

Captain Coorrr. The governing factor is maturity and experience. 

Mr. BLanprorp. To you that is the most important factor? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Chairman. At these air stations where you have 
great overhaul and repair facilities, aren’t other officers rather skilled 
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in that particular work sent in there and in effect take the full responsi- 
bility for overhaul and repair work? 

Captain Coorrer. They are under the overall command of the com- 
manding officer, of the air station. 

Mr. Miuuer. He is the general housekeeper for the organization? 

Captain Cooper. He has to coordinate the overhaul and repair 
activities with the other departments. 

Mr. Mriuuer. In effect the specialists who were sent in there are 
the people who run the shop? 

Captain Cooprr. They run the technical details of the shop. 

Mr. Mituer. They run the technical details. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Mruuer. Now, aren’t there some cases where other facilities, 
air facilities, may be assigned to the station? 

You might have an admiral on the station, too, along with the 
captain. 

Captain Coorrr. Yes, sir; many air stations do have admirals. 

Mr. Miuuer. Is there any reason why he shouldn’t command the 
naval air station, along with the thing, and why you should have 
another captain to have this setup? 

Captain Cooper. I don’t think it would be fair to the admiral, sir, 
to ask him to command the air station in addition to the duties—other 
duties and responsibilities which are assigned to him. 

Mr. Miuer. It merely means delegating that work to a competent 
officer or coordinating; doesn’t it? 

Captain Cooper. That is really what happens right now, sir. The 
commanding officer of the air station would come under the overall 
command of the admiral. 

Mr. Miuuier. Does he come under the overall command? I have 
in mind one in my district, where this command of the admiral seems 
to be quite divorced from that of the housekeeper of the air station. 

Mr. Van Zanpt (presiding). Alameda? 

Mr. Mixer. Alameda; that is right. 

Captain Cooper. Well, I think that Admiral Ewen’s command 
covers a much wider space in the naval air station, Alameda, if that 
is the one you are speaking of, sir. 

Mr. Miter. That is the one I am speaking of. He is there. The 
admiral is there. He has a full staff, including generally a captain as 
his chief of staff. And then you have a captain commanding the air 
station. 

Then you have a captain in charge of the overhaul and repair 
functions of the air station. 

Captain Cooper. I feel that the captain is necessary to command 
the air station, in view of the fact that Admiral Ewen is not present 
there all the time. He leaves frequently. He has responsibilities for 
rather farflung activities. 

Mr. Miter. I appreciate that, but then I am getting down to this 
thing where his chief of staff is a captain, and there is a captain com- 
manding the air station, and I may say a most efficient one at the 

resent, I think one of the finest gentlemen I have met, and then he 

as a captain in command of the overhaul and repair functions at the 
air station, that represent 90 percent of its activity, at least, to a lay- 
man. 

I just wondered why there couldn’t be some combination in this 
setup. 
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Captain Cooprr. I think you would need the same people whether 
they were captains or not, and you would need——— 

Mr. Miuusr. You would need people, but I just wondered whether 
thax all have to be captains. 

aptain Cooper. You would also need officers of considerable 
experience and maturity in those positions. 

Mr. Miuumr. That is right. There is no question of that, Captain. 
It is just a question of feuk in these things. If we are going to screen 
this, in my estimation—I don’t know. I am personally convinced to 
the contrary. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Captain, let’s review Alameda, since he is dis- 
cussing that. 

Admiral Ewen, as I recall, is the commanding officer of a specific 
organization with a specific mission. 

Captain Coopmr. Fleet Air Wing. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. And he is stationed, his head- 
quarters, at Alameda. 

Captain Coorrr. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. His job is to look after the function of the fleet air 
wing. 

Captain Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Administratively, and maintenance, and logisti- 
cally and otherwise. But the captain of the base there has a little 
different mission. The Alameda Naval Air Station is given the respon- 
sibility of not only maintaining certain types of aircraft that are used 
by that facility, but also to repair specific types of aircraft; is that 
correct? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And he has a staff, of course, and they represent 
the superintendent of various buildings there that have a specific 
mission in this overall problem of repairing certain types of aircraft. 

Now, isn’t it possible that Admiral Ewen could be lifted right out of 
there some day and probably sent to San Diego; is that not right? 

Captain Coopgrr. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Or sent up to Seattle or probably sent to Pearl or 
Honolulu. 

Captain Cooprr. He could, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Isn’t it true that in the same area you have a 
naval supply depot with an admiral, at Oakland? 

Captain Coopmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Across the bay you have Admiral Hall, who has 
the Reserve Fleet. 

Then you have Admiral Rodgers in San Francisco who has the 
naval district. 

So when you talk about an admiral commanding the naval air 
station, you could pick on Admiral Ewen or any of those admirals, 
but all of them have specific missions, as does the commanding officer 
at Alameda. 

Captain Coorer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. Yes; that is the general justification, Mr. Van Zandt, 
that we are getting at. 

I thought one of the things we were doing, though, was examining 
into some of these things to justify them for our own satisfaction. 

Mr. Kiupay. I wanted to make this—— 
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Mr. Miter. So I would still like some justification. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kinpay. As I understand it, this admiral has a number of air 
stations under his command in that area? 

Captain Cooper. I can’t answer that specifically, sir. Admiral 
Ewen actually is the fleet air wings, Alameda. That is his title. He 
actually has fleet units under his command, not the shore base unit. 
It so happens that his headquarters are at Alameda at the present 
time. 

Mr. Kixpay. But that is only one of his commands. 

Captain Coorrr. It really isn’t one of his commands, Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Harpy. Isn’t that situation analogous to the situation we have 
in Norfolk, with Admiral Ballentine? 

Captain Exactly, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Handling the fleet activities and Captain Lee han- 
dling the air station. 

Captain Coorrer. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly don’t want to see—I don’t think there is 
any tie-in between the two, other than sort of a cross-support propo- 
sition, perhaps. But Admiral Ballentine exercises no command over 
the air station. If he does, I hadn’t heard about it. I certainly 
wouldn’t want to see anything less than a captain in charge of our 
air stations. And I doubt very much whether Captain Lee could 
properly assume the duties assumed by Captain Kephart as head of 
the O. and R. activities. 

As a matter of fact, considering some of the complexities of this 
whole operation, I sometimes have had a feeling that maybe Captain 
Lee ought to have some stars on his shoulder to operate that estab- 
lishment. 

That is one kind of an establishment that we have been having 
plenty of trouble with. You boys operating these air stations haven’t 
fully grown up yet, and God knows they have a lot of bugs that need 
to be gotten out, and I don’t want to see any lessening of the com- 
petency of the commanding officers of these air stations. 

I would like to see it improved. We have had some rather sorry 
experiences. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Captain, isn’t it true that Admiral Ewen at 
Alameda is nothing more than a tenant? 

Captain Cooper. He is a tenant; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And as I recall it, these carriers that have air 
wings aboard: they come to Alameda and they land their carrier 
units, that is, the planes, and if Admiral Ewen feels that those planes 
have to be repaired, they are turned over to the-—— 

Captain Coorrr. Commanding officer of the air station. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. And he does the repair job. 

Captain Coorrr. That is right; he does the work. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. So Admiral Ewen may have fleet airwing units 
aboard carriers in Korean waters or Pacific waters. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And he has the job of administermg and main- 
taining for operational purposes all of these air fleets. 

Captain Coorrer. And the distribution of their personnel and many 
related problems. 

Mr. Van ZAnpt. Any other questions, Mr. Miller? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I think we can pass over the 
staffs of ComAirPac and ComAirLant, and the staffs of the com- 
manders of the fleet air, as well as the staff of commanders, fleet air 
wings 1, 2, 3; 4, 5, 6, 11, 14, and ComAirWing 1. These are all 
actually operational billets. 

Captain Cooprr. Billets. 

Mr. BLANprorp. They all involve approximately how many air- 
craft per wing? 

Captain Cooprr. I would have to make a guess. I would guess 
48. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Forty-eight. And of course it has always been 
historical that your aur wings, or your staffs of your fleet air as well 
as ComAirPae and ComAirLant have been captains? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And that would be true of the staffs of your com- 
manders of naval airbases, 1, 4, 5, 6, 12, 13, and 14? 

Captain Coorrer. The commanders of those naval airbases are flag 
officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; these are the staffs that we are speaking of 
now. 

Captain Coorsr. That is right. The commanders are flag officers, 
and chiefs of staff then would be captains. 

Mr. Btanprorp. You might describe the difference between a naval 
airbase command, and a naval air station, Captain. 

Captain Cooprer. The commander of naval airbases has several air 
stations under his command. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, that is actually where you get your com- 
mand structure from, not from the ComAirLant. In other words, 
that is the direct chain of command up to the—— 

Captain Coorrr. Up to the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That goes directly to the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Captain Cooper. For management control and technical control, 
it goes to the Bureau of Aeronautics. For military command it is 
vested in the commandant of the naval district, not the fleet command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is not the fleet command? 

Captain Coorrer. Not the fleet command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The commander of a naval air base will be located 
at one of your naval air stations; isn’t that correct? 

Captain Coorzr. That is correct, and he is usually the commanding 
officer of one of the naval air stations. 

For instance, Captain Lee that Mr. Hardy mentioned, is the 
commanding officer of the Naval Air Station Norfolk, and he is also 
commander of naval air bases, Fifth Naval District. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. Then some of your naval bases, naval air 
bases, are commanded by captains and some are commanded by flag 
officers? 

Captain Coopmr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Cote. Is there such a thing as a naval air base? 

Captain Cooper. We don’t call them by that title, Mr. Cole. 

Mr. Coxe. A naval air—it is naval air base, which consists of 
one or more naval air stations? 

Captain Coopmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we can pass over fleet air electronic and 
all-weather air training units. Those are operational units; are they 
not, Captain? 
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Captain Cooper. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Miter. Just before you get away from that: That isn’t the 
case in the Alameda area, though; is it? 

You have an air station at Alameda, and within 5 miles of it you 
have an air station at Oakland, both of them commanded by captains; 
is that right? 

Captain Cooper. Yes, sir; I believe that is true. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Oakland is a Naval Reserve, though; is it not? 

Mr. Mruuer. It is an air station. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

Mr. Miuier. They are both commanded by captains. One is 
about 10 times as big as the other, in its activity, the number of its 
employees, the number of personnel, and everything else; is that right? 

_ Captain Cooper. Well, I certainly can’t dispute that statement, 


sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. You can’t dispute it. Yet that is one of the things 
that is pretty hard to reconcile, why you have a little, plodding activity 
that is commanded by a captain and you only put a captain in com- 
mand, then, of a great naval air station. 

Captain Coorrr. The captain at Oakland would probably be in 
seniority 6 years below that of the captain at Alameda and would 
have correspondingly less experience. 

Mr. Miter. Why don’t we make Alameda an airbase, then, and 
take Oakland and put it under 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, Captain, let’s get this thing straightened 
out now. 

Alameda is a naval airbase. 

Mr. Miter. Air station. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Airstation. Its mission is to take care of transient 
—— at the same time furnish housing accommodations for Admiral 

wen’s fleet air wing. 

Captain Coorer. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And also to repair a specific type of aircraft that 
2 = to that base from up and down the east coast, and the far 

acific. 

But over at Oakland you have a naval air station, as you do right 
here, at Anacostia. 

Captain Coorrr. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. You have the Naval Air Station, Anacostia, and 

ou have Naval Reserve, Anacostia. Now, a captain commands 
both, as they do at Alameda and at Oakland. 

Now, the job of the commanding officer at Oakland is a little 
different from the job of the commanding officer of the naval air station 
at Alameda, besause that is a Reserve program and the weekend 
warriers fly from there. He has the job of administration. He has the 
job of maintaining his aircraft. 

If anyone becomes involved in that Air Reserve program, he will 
understand that the captain has a lot of responsibilities. 

Mr. Bares (presiding). It is now 5 minutes of 12. We have a very 
important bill on the floor. So unless there is objection, the committee 
stands adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the committee recessed until 10 a. m., 
of the following day, Friday, March 13, 1953.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS 
IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


FRIDAY, MARCH 13, 1953 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 2 oF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. ArEenps. The committee will come to order. 

We wiill go right on. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Where are we? I left a few minutes early. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I suggest we look into the Fleet Air Electronic 
and All Weather Training Units, Mr. Chairman, No. 7, on page 2 of 
pamphlet 2. 

Mr. Arenbs. Pamphilet 2. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. WILLIAM G. COOPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
FOR PLANS—Resumed; ALSO CAPT. WILLIAM A. MOFFETT, 
AVIATION LIAISON, OFFICER DISTRIBUTION BRANCH 


Captain Cooper. Fleet Air Electronic and All Weather Training 
Units: In order to provide the operating fleets units with pilots that 
are trained in all respects in the latest techniques of all-weather flying 
and electronic equipment operation, each fleet has assigned a Fleet 
Airborne Electronics Training Unit and a Fleet All Weather Training 
Unit. The quality of student output of these uniis must be of the 
highest caliber in order to further the fighting ability of the Fleet Air 
Forces. The commanding officers of these units must have a broad 
aviation background with actual experience in fields mentioned above. 
In order to obtain the type of experience required they must have spent 
nearly 20 years with the fleet and support aviation activities. The size 
and military responsibility of these activities, along with the experience 
required, dictate the assignment of senior aviation captains. ‘There 
are four such aviation captains serving in these units, as commanding 
officers of these units. 

Mr. BLaNpForD. Now your transport squadrons: You have eight 
transport squadrons, each commanded by a captain. Am I correct 
in assuming that the reason that a captain commands a transport 
squadron is because of the added responsibility for passengers and 
that normally a squadron of naval aircraft is commanded by a lesser 
rank than captain? 

Captain Cooper. Mr. Blandford, there are several reasons I be- 
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I think we would like to have the most experienced aviation officers 
in command of all of our squadrons, but in the carrier squadrons and 
most of the fleet operating squadrons, a captain is really too old to fly 
in the type of operations that is demanded of them. Therefore, the 
commanding officers of most of the carrier squadrons would be lieu- 
tenant commanders or commanders. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are these commanders 

Captain Cooper. But there is a factor that in a transport squadron 
he has great responsibility for safety of personnel as well as material 
and passengers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. We can assume, therefore, that only in connection 
tion with passenger aircraft, a squadron of passenger aircraft or trans- 
port aircraft, will we find Navy captains? 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct. 

Captain Morrerr. No; that is not true. 

Captain Cooper. Some of our composite squadrons which have the 
heavier type planes are commanded by junior captains. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Yes; I would assume you would find them there. 
But in your fighter aircraft and ordinary aircraft you will not find 
captains. 

Captain Cooper. You will not find captains in command. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The BuAer representatives, on page 3? 

Captain Cooper. BuAer representatives: There are three Bureau 
of Aeronautics general representatives, who represent the Chief of the 
Bureau in the eastern, central, and western part of the United States 
in matters concerning contract supervision, plans for industrial mobili- 
zation, procurement of material, inspection, and acceptance checks, 
the handling of personnel problems, supervision of plant representa- 
tives and the resolving of problems arising over the performance of 
contracts between BuAer and private industry. The officers filling 
these three billets are flag officers. Their assistants, who must be 
able to carry out these top jobs in the absence of their flag officers, 
and at the same time be trained for future command responsibilities, 
are captains with the requisite experience and maturity. 

There are 2 code 1300 captains, that is aviation captains, assigned 
as assistant BuAer general representatives, 1 in each eastern and 
western district. The other assistant is an aeronautical engineering 
duty captain. Throughout the United States, in locations near the 
plants of contractors who do business with the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
there are field offices of BuAer representatives. They insure com- 
pliance with the directives established by the BuAer general repre- 
sentatives in subparagraph (@) above. As a case in point, a field 
office under the command of an aviation captain is located at Bethpage. 
Long Island, near the Grumman Aircraft Co. This office handles 
$325 million worth of contracts annually and performs material 
inspections and acceptance checks on $18 to $25 million worth of 
planes and parts per month. To carry out the Chief of BuAer’s 
policies at this activitiy, as at several other Bureau of Aeronautics 
representaitves, an officer of considerable rank, experience, maturity, 
and prestige is required. An aviation captain is assigned. Other 
Bureau of Aeronautics representatives have aeronautical engineering 
duty captains assigned. 

Mr. BLanprorp.: Now, this again is one of those inspection jobs, 
is it not? 
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Captain Coorrer. They are the field representatives of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics. 

_ Mr. Buanprorp. Well, their job, then, is to deal with private 
industry. They also are involved in inspection and acceptance 
checks. 

Captain Cooper. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So they work with a BuAer inspector general or 
the inspectors who are working under the BuAer inspector general? 

Captain Coornrr. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And if we went down into commanders and 
lieutenant commanders, we would probably find a good many of those 
people of that rank working with these captains and these flag officers? 

Captain Coorrr. That ts correct, sir. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. Do you have any idea how many people are 
involved in the Navy in this business of procurement and inspection 
and industrial contact work and all that sort of thing? There must be 
quite a number of them. 

Captain Cooprr. I will have to add those up for you, sir. 

Mr. ARENDs. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, at this point, may I ask? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. These representatives, aeronautical representatives, 
are more than inspectors, aren’t they? They are the representatives 
for the Department at the plant from which you are procuring and 
they speak for the Department, on changes in design, contracts, addi- 
tional compensation for changes, and all that sort of thing. Not only 
the inspection of parts or planes to see if they comply, but at the con- 
tracting level, and all that sort of thing, isn’t that correct? 

Captain Morretr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. They are in negotiations very frequently or perhaps 
constantly with the management of the plant? 

Captain Morrert. Yes, sir; and with not just one, but with many 
plants in that district. 

Mr. Kipay. In the plants—they speak for the Department in 
connection with everything to do with the contract? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Kixipay. Not only the inspection to see that it complies, but 
all details of the contract and things of that kind. 

Captain Morrert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The thing that intrigued me, Mr. Chairman, was 
the language that an officer of considerable rank, experience, maturity, 
and prestige is required. Of course, that could justify any officer in 
any rank dealing with private industry or dealing with acceptance 
or rejection of aircraft. But—l am just speaking out loud. It seems 
that you have BuAer representatives, you have inspector general 
representatives, Bureau of Supplies and Accounts representatives. 
Isn’t there any way that that can be channeled under 1 admiral 
and 1 captain and perhaps a few commanders, rather than have 
each office have a representative out there and then each office having 
subdivisions representatives out there? 

Captain Cooper. I think you will find that their functions are 
rather clearly defined, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Captain, would I be safe in assuming that for 
each flag officer involved in contacts with private industry and im the 
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sanaphanee and inspection of aircraft and all other things purchased 
by the Navy and for each captain and probably for each commander, 
that there is one civilian for each of those officers who is supposedly 
an expert in that particular field working with that officer? 

Captain Cooper. I think you weed be quite safe in saying that, 
sir, at least one civilian. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So that really is a pretty sizable operation. Of 
course, there is a lot of money involved. But there are a good num- 
ber of people involved in this operation of inspection. And that goes 
into the wey of making changes in your aircraft design as you go 
along. ‘That is one of the problems of course that is involved. 

Captain Coopmr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That requires these people to be there. Then 
that goes into the question of standardization, and when are you 
going to produce an airplane that is similar to the one you produced 
10 eee ago. I mean there is always a constant change being 
made. 

Captain Cooper. I think one of the greatest problems they have, 
too, are the standardization of spare parts, and the utilization of those 
spare parts afloat. That is one of the big reasons for having an experi- 
enced officer who has been afloat connected with this organization. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would be unpopular for saying so, but I am just 
wondering if some of these aviation people are not performing some 
of these functions because there are not enough billets for the aviation 
personnel in those grades. 

Captain Cooprmr. It isn’t apparent to us if that is the case. 

Mr. Buanprorp. My only eos is that a lot of these people are 
performing functions, as Mr. Miller brought out yesterday, that are 
being performed by civilians. 

I have no way of knowing and I do not know how you would find 
out without going into a complete and thorough investigation, as to 
how many of these billets are created, you might say, because there 
are not other aviation billets available for persons of this rank. 
of the services have a problem with aviators. That is in the com- 
mand structure of all of the services, as naval aviators and Air Force 
pilots and everyone else continue in grade, the number of billets avail- 
able of course gets smaller and smaller. 

Mr. Newtson. Let me ask the captain if it is his opinion that the 
Navy could be represented by a civilian aeronautical engineer in a 
billet of this kind? 

Captain Coopgsr. No, sir. Well, I would prefer Captain Moffett 
to answer that, sir. 

Captain Morrert. No, sir; I would say definitely not, because one 
reason for having not only naval officers in case of fliers in the Air 
Force and I suppose it applies for the Army also in the comparable 

sitions, the primary reason that we must have officers is we cannot 
os sight of the operating viewpoint. Every time that has been tried 
in any field we failed. e do have to have the advice, of course, of 
the civilian professions, but that is the whole point, actually, to make 
sure we do not lose the operator’s viewpoint. 

Mr. Nexson. Are these captains assigned in these billets merely 
rated officers or are they aeronautical engineers, too? 

— Morrert. They are both and they are, as a general rule, 
all pilots. 
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Mr. Netson. Do you have both, for instance, at Grumman? 

Do you have a rated captain and also a captain who is an aero- 
nautical engineer? 

Captain Cooprr. He is a pilot, sir, at Grumman. 

Mr. Netson. That he is a pilot doesn’t necessarily signify that 
he is qualified as an aeronautical engineer, does it? 

Captain Morrerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Whom does that captain have under him by way of 
test pilots to test each of these planes as they come off the line? 

Captain Morrerr. He has a small group of pilots there. Of 
course, the company itself also tests with their own pilots on the 
planes. 

Mr. Neuson. Are the pilots all naval personnel? 

Captain Coorrer. There are 10 officers at Bethpage, 10 officers and 
10 enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Neutson. And comparably you have the same in every pro- 
ducing factory? 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. There are a total of 32 BAR’s, of which 
8 are headed up by captains. Others are headed up by officers junior 
to captains. 

There are a total of 283 officers involved in this inspection, testing 
and presenting the operating point of view to the factories concerned. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. That is 283 who are BuAer representatives? 

Commander CunnincHam. Within the organization; yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, in addition to that, how many people do 
you have from the Navy there, from other bureaus? 

Captain Coorrr. That is total. 

Commander Cunnineuam. This is total. This is the allowance 
for those representatives. 

Mr. BLanprorp. In other words, if we took all of the aircraft 
plants that are producing for the Navy and we went into those plants, 
we would find a total of 283 naval personnel? 

ge CunnincHAM. Two hundred and eighty-three naval 
officers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Naval officers, in all those plants, and they would 
represent all the various bureaus, including the Bureau of Aeronautics? 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And we wouldn’t find additional people from 
Supply and Accounts, and the Inspector General and all that sort of 
thing. 

5 CUNNINGHAM. You are exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. Netson. What is your standard, Captain, for determining 
whether or not you shall have a captain as a BuAer representative or 
junior officer? 

Captain Cooper. The size of the plant and numbers—the contracts, 
the extent of—— 

Mr. Netson. Is it the contract dollars involved and also the number 
of aircraft produced? 

Captain Cooper. It would be both, and also—perhaps Captain 
Moffet can answer that in a little more detail than I can. 

Captain Morrertr. There are a total in the 32, of 8 captains; is 
that correct? 

Commander CunninGuam. That is correct. That is listed on page 
10, in this same pamphlet, sir, where they are. 
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Captain Morrerr. Without being entirely familiar with all the 
criteria, I would venture a guess that, of those eight captains, they are 
all at the larger facilities for production of aircraft. 

ar. Netson. What is the grade of the officers at the other installa- 
tions? 

Captain Morrert. Sir? 

vw Netson. What is the grade of the officers at the other installa- 
tions 

Commander Cunnincuam. Commander, sir. 

Mr. Netson. At all of them? 

Commander CunninecHam. Now, we have, I notice a small one— 
I don’t have all the billet supplements with me, but there is a small 
BAR at Rockaway, N. J., with only three officers there. That may 
be a lieutenant commander’s billet. I can’t say positively, sir. 
There is another small one at College Point, Long Island, it looks like, 
New York, with only four officers there. 

I would have to produce the billets supplement for that, to be sure. 

Mr. Nexson. That is all I have. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 10, staffs of Air ‘Training Command and Air 
Reserve training units. The only question I have on that, captain, 
- the liaison officer who is a captain. What is the justification for 
that? 

It may be that he performs two functions, procurement and liaison 
officer. What would be the justification? 

Captain Cooper. Procurement would be the procurement of 
personnel, particularly for the naval aviation cadet program. And 
the liaison—he would also act as liaison officer with our recruiting 
stations and with the various Air Reserve Training Command through- 
out the—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is the man that goes to the various colleges 
and tries to convince these youngsters to enter into naval aviation 
cadet program. 

Captain Cooprr. Yes. 
ne Buianprorp. And at present, you are having trouble getting 

em? 

Captain Cooper. We don’t have as much backlog as we would like, 
but we have been able to fill all our quotas to date. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that because the quotas have been purposely 
kept down or are you handling all the people that your training sta- 
tions will permit you to train? 

Captain Coorrr. We are getting all the people that we would like 
to have in that particular program. We are getting all that we can 
accommodate in the pilot-training program. 

Mr. Netson. Captain, how many pilots are you producing? 

Captain Cooper. The present pilot-training rate is 2,700 per year. 

Mr. Netson. Are you having any difficulty getting cadets? 

Captain Coorpr. As I just said, we don’t have the backlog that 
we would like to have, Mr. Nelson, but we have been able to fill all 
our quotas to date. We would like to have about 3 months’ backlog, 
and I think the backlog is only about 1 month now. 

Mr. Netson. What is the reason for that? 

Captain Cooper. It isn’t quite as attractive as some of our other 
programs. These young men enter before they finish college. 
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Mr. Netson. Why do you say it is not as attractive as some of 
your other programs? What do vou mean? 

Captain Coorrr. Well, the officer-candidate school takes college 
graduates. Our ROTC is a campus program and the college boy 
graduates before he leaves school. In the aviation cadet training 
program, only 2 years of college are required. 

Mr. Netson. You mean you don’t take any college graduates at 
all in your aviation cadets. 

Captain Cooper. They are not excluded from the program. 

Mr. Newson. They are not excluded. 

Captain Coormr. Thay are not excluded. 

Mr. Neuson. But you are trying to get them early. 

Captain Coorrr. That is right. 

Mr. Ne son. Is that because they are better at that age than they 
would be later? 

Captain Cooper. Captain Moffett tells me that it is a little bit 
cheaper for us and it is a question of availability. 

Mr. Why cheaper? 

Mr. Buanprorp. They are not married. 

Captain Morrerr. It is cheaper because an aviation cadet is in 
enlisted status when he goes through flight training. He is not a 
commissioned officer until he completes his flight training. 

Mr. Neutson. Well, you mean if you took a college graduate he 
would be commissioned on graduation? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Isn’t this also the only type of person who can 
get a commission in the Navy, generally speaking, with only 2 years of 
college? 

Captain Coorrr. We have what we call our “seaman to admiral” 
program. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. I am speaking more of persons coming in 
from civilian life who are of draft age. 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If they go through officer-candidate school or 
anything else, they have to have 4 years of college instead of the 2— 
er have you reduced that to a high-school diploma for an aviation 
cadet? 

Captian Morrrrr. An aviation cadet coming from a civilian source 
is supposed to have the equivalent of 2 years of college. An enlisted 
man in the Navy does not have to meet that requirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Those are the only people that can get commis- 
sions without a college degree, you might say, generally speaking, 
other than your meritorious— 

Captain Cooprrer. Except in our enlisted program, where we have 
what we call ‘seaman to admiral’’ program. 

Mr. Neuson. May I ask one more question? Your aviation cadets 
go to college on the basis of the naval program or do you recruit them 
after 2 years of college? 

Captain Cooprr. We will recruit them after 2 years at college. 
They are not in any naval program until they enter this aviation 
program. 

Mr. Nuuson. Then the expensive part would come in if you took 
people who had gone to college on the basis of a naval program and 
were commissioned on graduation. 
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Otherwise, if you recruited college graduates, the expense would be 
the same; would it not? 

Captain Cooper. The principal saving is that the aviation cadet 
is an enlisted man while he is going through his 18 months of flight 
training. The officer candidate is a commissioned officer while he is 
undergoing his 18 months of flight training. 

Mr. Nexson. Well, yes, but if you recruited college graduates who 
would not have gone to college on the basis of a naval program, you 
would be recruiting enlisted men, too. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. But would you have any to recruit? Wouldn’t the 
draft have them? 

Captain Morrert. We have a few college graduates going into the 
aviation-cadet program. 

Mr. Kinpay. Unless the boy is in some program, I imagine the 
Selective Service would grab him before you could get to him. 

Captain Cooprrr. That is right, sir. He runs a chance of being 
drafted, unless he is in some program. - 

Mr. Neuson. Well, do you have any suggestions, Captain, as to 
how your backlog could be built up, because | think it is tremendously 
important? Do you know whether or not the other branches or the 
Air Forces are having the same difficulty? 

Captain Morrerr. I understand the Air Force has had difficulty. 
At the University of Maryland, until recently, they took other steps, 
and I am not familiar with them, to increase the incentive of people 
to apply for flight training. 

r. Kiupay. General Vandenberg has testified that they have 
really had difficulty in keeping the backlog that they want. 

Mr. Netson. Do you have any suggestions as to what could be 
done, to increase the incentive and increase your backlog at the 
same time? 

Captain Morrerr. Well, sir, I just think it is perhaps one aspect 
of a general lack of enthusiasm for entering the military career, and 
perhaps it is accentuated for flight training, because they don’t feel 
that there is as much glamour perhaps to flying as there used to be. 

Mr. Netson. You fly in jets, too. 

Captain Morrerr. Well, there are a lot of aspects to it, which are 
probably better expressed in the life-insurance tables. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You are already successively grounding some 700 
aviation pilots you now have who are enlisted men. 

Captain Morrert. Sir? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I say you are in the process of grounding some 
700 enlisted pilots who are now flying, which I am sure you are going 
to hear more about, or you already have heard a great deal about it, 
but there are 700 enlisted pilots and the Congress in 1948 repealed 
the i that required 20 pereent of your pilots to be enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

Now, the Navy, as I understand it, is very slowly but very definitely 
removing their enlisted pilots from flying status with a view toward 
having only commissioned personnel flying aircraft. That is the ob- 
jective. apparently, of the Navy. And the same with the Air Force. 

ey will have no enlisted pilots flying naval aircraft. I think there 
are 100 of them in the Marine Corps and I think the Marine Corps 


will be doing the same thing. 
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Captain Morrsrt. Sir, we are not to the best of my knowledge 
removing them from a flight status. In the past, there have been 
some boards. At the Pi of hostilities, when we were readjusting 
strength, decisions based on age, past experience, and other factors 
determined whether an individual remained in commissioned status, 
reverted to enlisted or kept his flight status. That was the so-called 
Durgin Board. Since that date, the enlisted pilot has remained on 
board. But the program, it is true, has ceased for new input. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And your program is to eventually take all of 
these people off of flying status, because we have already received 
letters from these people who have been removed from a flying status 
and the objective is to eliminate enlisted pilots in the Navy com- 
parable to that which now exists in the Air Force. 

Captain Morrert. I don’t know, sir, whether that is true or not. 
Of course, that policy, whatever it is, comes from much above me. 

Mr. Kixtpay. The enlisted pilots feel that that is true, because I 
have heard from them and from their families, that the Navy proposes 
to remove all enlisted pilots from flight status. 

Captain Morrerr. Of course, a great many of our former enlisted 
pilots are not commissioned officers. 

Mr. Netson. If you are having difficulty with getting a backlog of 
cadets, wouldn’t it be better to commission the enlisted men than to 
remove them from flying status? 

, Captain Morrerr. That depends, sir, on what kind of people they 
are, their age, their background, in general. We think we have taken 
the cream of them and commissioned them. 

Mr. Netson. Now, the Navy is having no difficulty filling up all its 
programs in the other branches of the Navy? 

Captain Cooper. We are having no difficulty with our other officer- 
candidate program, sir. 

Mr. Netson. The only difficulty you are having is with cadets? 

Captain Coorrer. That is the only one, and actually we are not too 
pessimistic about that, Mr. Nelson. We are still able to fill our 
quotas and feel that we will continue to be able to. 

Mr. Netson. You have no suggestion at this time, then, as to 
what this committee might do to add to the incentive? 

Captain Cooper. We are emphasizing this program, advertising it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would you like to restore the old—— 

Mr. Netson. To make it more glamorous. 

Captain Coorrr. Try to sell it a little better, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Would you like to restore the old bonus system 
you had? 

Mr. Cote. What system? 

Mr. BLanprorp. The old bonus system, a 500-a-year bonus, up to 
a maximum of $3,500, which was paid to Reserve officers who were 
flying. 

Has any consideration been given to going back to that system, to 
get officers to come in and fly for a short period of time, not to exceed 
7 years, and then to revert to an inactive status, but take with them a 
check for $3,500? 

Captain Cooper. I am not familiar with that program, sir, but 
we are not planning on any such—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, you had it up to 1942, I think, if I am not 
mistaken. 
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Captain Cooper. We are considering in connection with contracts 
under the new Armed Forces Reserve Act issuing contracts up to 
5 years to some of these young officers. But it does not carry a bonus. 

Mr. Core. When was the bonus system discontinued? 

Mr. Bianprorp. That was discontinued with the class that 
entered—there were two different dates, Mr. Cole. One was for the 
Air Corps, which I think was discontinued with the class that entered 
after July 1, 1942, and I think in Navy it was something like August 
8, 1942, because there were two separate laws involved. 

Mr. Kitpay. That also Print toon where they had commissioned in 
the Reserve the AUS’s. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that was the problem in the Air Corps, and 
not the Navy. 

Mr. Ki.tpay. Some were commissioned in one and some in the other. 
The Reserve got it and the AUS didn’t. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I might say there are a lot of people seeking to 
get the bonus during the war who just missed the class by 1 or 2 days. 

Staff MATS, and fleet logistics air wings: I think that is reasonably 
self-explanatory, in the explanation. But what is a fleet logistic air 
wing, patelty How does that differ from a fleet Air wing? Do 
they fly? 

aptain Morrerr. Yes, sir. 

A fleet logistic air wing can be thought of as being the Navy’s 
means of providing its own peculiar needs of air transportation, which 
do not conflict or do not duplicate the function of the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

Mr. Netson. How does it differ from Military Air Transport 
Service? 

Captain Morrerr. Well, they are under the respective fleet com- 
manders. 

Mr. Newson. ! mean in the services it renders to the Navy. 

Captain Cooper. It is an extension, really, of the Military Air 
Transport Service. 

Captain Morrerr. It can be thought of—it renders very similar 
service. If you got into a fleet logistics plane and a MATS plane, 
unless you looked at the markings, you wouldn't be aware of any great 
difference. 

Mr. Netson. What I am getting at is, what services does it perform 
that can’t be performed by MATS? 

Captain Morrert. Well, I could answer that question by saying 
none, unless MATS wanted to expand to all corners of the world and 
meet the needs of purely the Navy. 

Mr. Netson. You mean it goes into places that MATS does not go 
into? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. I remember during the last war, on the many times 
I fly into Europe, that sometimes we would come into an airbase and 
there would be an Army transport half full and a Navy transport half 
full, both going to the same place. Has that duplication been elimi- 
nated? 

Captain Morrerr. I haven’t made a thorough study of all the lines, 
sir. [am sure you will find like in everything else there is a certain 
amount of duplication, but it is a matter of degree, I believe. In other 
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words, he because 2 people have 2 planes might happen to be at the 
same place at the same time might not necessarily mean duplication. 

Mr. Netson, That is all right, as long as they are going to different 
places and one is going to a place that MATS doesn’t service. 

Captain Coorrer. That is what the fleet logistics air wings do, Mr. 
Nelson. They go to Guantanamo for example, which is a purely 
naval installation, Key West, Port Lyautey, in north Africa. 

Mr. Netson. Then so far as you know, Captain, the fleet logistic 
air wing does not duplicate. 

Captain Cooper. It is an extension and not a duplication of the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Kipay. Is it supposed to operate as a feeder line? 

Captain Morrerr. That is a good way to look at it. 

Mr. Kixtpay. After they were finished with their trip, the MATS 
would take over. Just as you have in the civilian airlines the feeders 
and the trunklines. 

Of course, if they operate that way it is all right. 

Captain Morrerr. The fleet logistics air wings has a lot of work in 
servicing the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean area, for example, Mr. 
Kilday, and their principal base is at Port Lyautey. They distribute 
mail to the ships of the 6th Fleet wherever those ships may be. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is Navy’s own taxi service, that is what it 
boils down to. 

Captain Morrerr. It is the fleet’s own taxi service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. Each particular fleet has a wing. 

Captain Morrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which consists of R4D’s and probably JRB’s— 
almost all transport aircraft. 

Captain Morrerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And if the admiral and his staff have to be at a 
meeting at Pearl Harbor at 9 o’clock tomorrow morning, it is the 
fleet logistic wing that takes him there. 

Captain Morrerr. That is right. They would use MATS flights 
if they were available. 

Mr. Buanprorp. To Pearl Harbor perhaps MATS would, but if 
they were going to some place where MATS wouldn’t the fleet logistic 
air wing would perhaps supply the transportation. 

Mr. Coz. Doesn’t MATS go to Port Lyantey? 

Captain Morrerr. I can’t answer that, I am sorry, Mr. Cole. I 
am sure some of the MATS planes do stop at Lyantey. 

Mr. Netson. How many captains are assigned to fleet logistics 
wing? 

Captain Morrert. Seven aviation captains. 

Mr. Netson. Well, that includes MATS, doesn’t it? 

Captain Morrretr. That includes MATS. 

Mr. Netson. How many just in the fleet logistic wing? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Four, I think. 

Captain Morretr. That would be 2 for MATS and 5 for fleet 
logistics air wing, sir. 

Mr. Cour. There are only two Navy captains assigned to the 
whole MATS service? 

Captain Cooprr. This is only the staff, sir. One flag officer and 
two captains on the staff. 
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Mr. Nzetson. Could you tell us, Captain, why there are five in 
fleet logistics? That isn’t nearly as large an operation as MATS, is it? 

Captain Coorrr. No, it isn’t, sir, but I think you will find that the 
Air Force furnishes most of the officers for the staff of the Military 
Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Netson. What do these five captains do? 

Captain Coorer. The commander and his chief staff officer in both 
Fleet Logistics Air Wing Pacific and the Fleet Logistics Air Wing 
Atlantic are captains. That is four. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what bothers me. I can only count 6 
captains, but you have 7 billets. 

Commander CunnincHam. There are 4 in paragraph A, 1 in 
paragraph B, 2 in paragraph C. 

Captain Cooper. That would be three captains on the staff—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. I see. 

Captain Cooper. Of Military Air Transport Service, and four in 
the fleet logistics air wings. 

Mr. Ne son. Instead of 2 and 5. 

Captain Cooper. Instead of the 2 and 5. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Staffs of the utility wings, Pacific and Atlantic. 
I see what a utility squadron does. It tows targets and drones and 
provides some logistic support. But what is the justification for a 
captain on the staff? I assume that is also commanded by a captain. 
So you have a utility wing commander, and then you have a staff 
officer who is also a captain pulling tow targets. 

Captain Cooper. Those are extensive commands, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Netson. What is the table of equipment of a naval air 
transport squadron? 

Commander CunninGuHam. I can get it by numbers here, sir, but 
I can’t get it by—— 

Captain Cooper. Here. Transport Squadron 1. 

Commander CunntncHam. You all can go ahead. I can come back 
to that, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, go ahead. He will come back to it here. 

Mr. BuianpForp. I think we might come back to the whole pro- 
gram. Then go on to commanding officer of the composite squadron 4. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which is another type of an all-weather operation, 
apparently. This is in addition to your all-weather squadron. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I think it is self-explanatory, then, Captain. 

No. 14: Staff commander heavy attack wing. The wing itself is 
commanded by a captain and the staff officer is also a captain; 
would that be correct? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No. 15. Research and development activities, 
I think is self-explanatory, in view of the explanation that you have 

iven here for it. The only question that comes to mind is the break- 

own of your divisions, which have from A to H, which includes 8 divi- 
sions but only 5 captains. So apparently 3 of those divisions are 
considered not quite as important as the other 5. 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. In addition, you have a captain who commands 
the naval air station at Patuxent. 
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I think the commanding officer at Point Mugu is self-explanatory, 
as is the naval air materiel center at Philadelphia. We definit y 
established that to be a captain now——— 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. No, sir. 

Mr. BuianpForp. | know, but the flag officer that is there. We 
strightened that out the other day. The Navy photographic center 
is the one over here at Anacostia and I think that is self-explanatory. 
That is quite a large operation, isn’t it, captain? 

Captain Coopmr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. With I suppose some 6 or 7 civilian employees in 
addition to their naval personnel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On page 7, Chief of Naval Air Ship Training and 
Experimentation. 

aptain Cooper. That is lighter than air. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That is all lighter than air. 

Captain Cooper. That is a principal base, sir, and they also have 
helicopter squadrons at Lakehurst. 

Mr. BuanpForp. So you have a captain and a captain who is chief 
of staff? 

Captain Cooprr. Chief of staff officer. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Naval aviation safety activity. I presume there 
is no question about that one. He has 19 functions and there is only 
1 captain, so he must be a busy man. Interesting enough, that the 
Navy has a captain and if I am not mistaken during the testimony on 
the air crashes the Air Force has a major general ee a this problem. 
Wasn’t that correct, that there was a major general assigned? 

Mr. Kiupay. I think that is correct, and I think he had a couple of 
brigadiers. 

Mr. BianpForp. | think the naval air development center at 
Johnsville is self-explanatory. That is a different type of activity 
than what they carry on at Patuxent, is that correct, Captain? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes, sir. This is more of an earlier stage. 

Mr. BLanprorp. This is more of a basic research into aviation and 
electronics and that sort of thing. 

Captain Morrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is one of those captains a doctor? 

Commander Cunnincuam. Where are you, sir? 

Captain Morrertr. They are listed here, sir. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Naval air development center at Johnsville. 
You have an aviation medical acceleration laboratory. It is an 
interesting title. What does that outfit do? 

Captain Morrerr. One of the most interesting objects they have 
there is this huge building with the centrifuge, the human centrifuge 
in it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The ability of human beings to stand high alti- 
tudes and terrific speeds, is that the main function? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes, sir; accelerations. That is one of the 
projects. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Do you happen to know if that is paid for out of 
research-and-development funds, or does this come out of appropria- 
tion for Bureau of Aeronautics in another appropriation? It is 
unimportant. I just wonder if you happen to know. 

Captain Morretr. No, sir; I do not. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. You have 2 captains, 1 on each of the fleets, 
Atlantic and Pacific Fleets, whose job is sole maintenance and 
materiel. I presume that he goes from ship to ship at all times in an 
effort to conserve materiel and to make sure that the ship is maintained 
in proper order? 

e is a direct representative of the fleet commander to determine 
the ability of the ship or the capability of the ship and also its main- 
tenance, is that correct? 

Captain Cooprer. That iscorrect. He is on the staff of Commander 
Air Force Atlantic and Commander Air Force Pacific. He is an 
engineering duty captain. He is really the Bureau of Ships liaison 
officer on the staffs of ComAirLant and ComAirPac. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He is an aviator, though? 

Captain Cooper. No, he is not an aviator. He is an engineering- 
duty officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, his job is confined solely to—— 

Captain Cooper. Ships, carriers, 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, carriers, not ships, but to carriers. 

Captain Cooper. Carriers, aircraft tenders—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Anything dealing with aviation. 

Captain Cooper. Any aviation ships in the fleet. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He is just an engineering officer now. 

Captain Coorrer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. An aeronautical engineering or engineering officer? 

Captain Coorrr. No, he is an engineering duty officer. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, we are to find that the fleet also has a ship’s 
maintenance and materiel officer who goes around to the ships that 
are not connected with aviation? 

Captain Coorrr. You would find one of these officers on each type 
commander’s staff. 

Mr. Buianprorp. In other words, you will have a destroyer type, 
a cruiser type—— 

Captain Cooprr. A destroyer type, cruiser type. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Submarine type. 

Captain Coorrr. Submarine, and then the fleet commander would 
have a staff materiel officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In addition to this staff representative? 

Captain Cooprr. In addition to the type commanders. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you will have a staff to study the 
reports of all of the type staff representatives. 

Captain Cooprr. You would have 1 to study each type and 1 to 
study all types. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All of them. 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 10 

Captain Cooper. We have the information on the allowances for 
the transport squadrons now, sir. They vary in size rather widely. 
The largest one, 172 officers and 1,192 enlisted men. 

Mr. Kixtpay. That is for the squadron. 

Captain Coopgsr. That is transport squadron 1. 

Mr. Nxetson. What is the equipment of that squadron? 

Captain Cooper. I am sorry we don’t have that information, sir. 

Mr. Newtson. Well, is the equipment standard within a transported 
squadron or do they have various types of transport aircraft. 


Captain Morretr. They do have various types. An attempt is 
made to standardize, as far as possible, sir, but it does vary in type. 

Mr. Netson. Is there one aircraft that the Navy uses to a large 
extent more than others? 

Captain Morrert. I would say, “Yes, sir,’”’ that perhaps Douglas 
is the most prominent. type. 

Mr. Netson. Most of your transport aircraft are land-based, then? 

Captain Morrerr. All of the transport types are land-based. 

Captain Cooper. And some seaplanes. 

Captain Morrerr. But they are all land-based, though, even the 
Mars, which is a seaplane. 

Mr. Neuson. The other four transport squadrons that these 
captains have charge of are about the same size as this one, transport 
squadron 1. 

Captain Coorrr. The smallest one that has a captain in charge, 
personnelwise, has 55 officers and 339 men. 

Mr. Netson. That is all. 

Mr. BuLanpFrorp. Justification for captain billets in Bureau of 
Aeronautics representative activities and the Aircraft Production 
Resources Agency, page 10. 

Captain Cooprr. This is a more detailed justification than we have 
already submitted. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Of the 238 people who are on duty with these 
various aircraft plants. 

Captain Coorsr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForb. Now, in addition to the 3 captains that we pre- 
viously discussed, now we find 9 additional captains who are at 
Baltimore, East Hartford, Essington, an assistant BAGR at central 
district in Dayton, Ohio; Columbus, et cetera, and their function, 
I suppose, is to report on their respective plant to the eastern, central, 
and western representative of BuAer, who in turn reports to the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air or the Bureau. 

Captain Cooper. No; the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. The Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Captain Coorsmr. That is correct. 

Mr. BLtanprorp. I see. This, then, deals with inspection, material 

Captain Coorrr. Contract negotiations. 

Mr. BLANpDForpD. Everything involved in the production of aircraft. 
Then we get into the Aircraft Production Resources Agency. 

Mr. Newson. Just a minute, Russ. 

Wasn’t it stated earlier that there were only eight BuAer repre- 
sentatives? 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Captain Morrerr. That was code 1300 designated, was it not? 

Commander Cunnincuam. There are only 8 captains as BuAer 
representatives in these 30 various companies. 

Mr. Newtson. You have nine listed here. I just wondered what 
the disparity was. 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. The assistant BuAer general repre- 
sentative central district, Dayton, Ohio, should be subtracted from 
your total of 9, leaving 8, sir. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. But in additien to that, you have the eastern, 
central, and western BuAer representatives. So actually, you have 
11 captains doing this type of work. 

Commander CunNINGHAM. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Then you subtract that from the total of 238 
officers. So you have 227 officers, plus 11 captains. 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. Plus three admirals. 

oo Buianprorp. Plus three admirals. Is that 238 plus 3 or is 
that 

Commander CunntInGcHAM. No, sir; 238 includes the 3. So you 
have 3 admirals, 11 captains, and 224 other officers involved in this 
BuAer representation with industry. 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. Yes, sir; and of the 3 admirals billets 
only 1 is filled by an admiral. The other two are filled by captains. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The other two are these red-flag billets. 

Commander Cunninauam. Among the billets that we are unable 
to fill with flag officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp, That it is more important to have them doing 
research and naval history and things of that nature. 

Captain Coorrer. Also, they are forced to be on the NATO staff, 
perhaps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. Aircraft Production Resources Agency. 
Now, these 1,530 billets are aeronautical engineers, are they not? 

, Smee CunNINGHAM. Yes, sir. Anything with a 1500 is 

Mr. Buanprorv. AED. 

Commander CunnineHam. Now, there are varying kinds, denoted 
by the 10 or the 30 and things of that sort. That is their specialty 
within the broad term of aviation engineering duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, each of these 14 captains located at these 
14 different places has approximately 18 officers and 45 enlisted men 
under him. Isn’t that an awful lot of rank for them? 

Commander Cunntnenam. | would say that the rank there is 
based on what has to be produced rather than the number of people 
that he works with. It doesn’t take many people to get a weather 
forecast or a prognostication on it, but for fleet operations it is good 
to have the final decision made by an officer of great maturity and 
judgment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, couldn’t 

Commander Cunnincuam. As we found in the war in the Pacific. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How does this differ from the Washington 
weatherman? Don’t they send up balloons and do the same thing 
that the meteorologists do? 

Captain Morrevr. Another aspect of that, sir, is the weather in 
terms of tactics, which he, of course, is qualified to judge, whereas an 
ordinary forecaster perhaps may not be. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well. yes, but on planning an operation you 
have somebody right with the combat force or with the staff who is 
planning tides and trying to forecast weather. So the only tactics 

e is involved in is whether you are going to have a target out there 
tomorrow because the wind might be blowing in the other direction. 

Captain Morrerr. Well, he puts out fleet forecasts in the operati 
areas. Of course, that same individual will perhaps be on the sta 
as additional duty. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. What actually—and I am not trying to labor this 
int, Mr. Chairman. I am just wondering what the weatherman 
rere in Washington does that the weatherman in the Navy does not 
do; put it that way. 

Captain Morrerr. Well, from purely the standpoint of forecasting 
the weather as such, here in Washington, there is not a great deal of 
difference. But he has a greatly extended network of administrative 
control over other activity, putting out information and receiving 
information, analyzing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And I notice that he has to have this rank be- 
cause of the prestige and because of his liaison with foreign civilian and 
military meteorological representatives. 

Captain Morrert. He sits on various committees; for instance, of 
the JCS and others, civilian committees. 

Mr. BLanpForpD. Do the other foreign countries have officers with 
the rank of captain making up their weather forecasts? 

Captain Morrerr. I can’t speak for the other countries, but we 
can’t think of this captain as just making up weather forecasts and 
doing nothing else. 

Mr. Ne son. Isn’t the real reason you want a captain there, 
Captain, that in time of combat you want a man that has a great deal 
to lose to assume the responsibility rather than a man who has very 
little to lose? 

Captain Morrerr. A great deal to lose, did you say, sir? 

Mr. Nextson. To assume the responsibility of forecasting weather 
for an operation, especially in combat? 

Captain Morrerr. Weather is, of course, one of the most vital 
factors in combat. The man at the top does not spend his time draw- 
ing weather maps, by any means. 

‘\tr. Netson. I understand that. But you want a man to assume 
the responsibilities? 

Captain Morrerr. That is correct. 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct. I understand in the invasion of 
Normandy, considered one of the great decisions of the war, the 
decision was made on one of the forecasts of a Navy meteorologist who 
happened to be a commander at that time. 

Mr. Buanprorb. Followed by the biggest storm they had in the 
history of the channel. 

Captain Coorrer. He told them they would have. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He did tell them, actually. But they called off 
the first forecast, did they not? They had two different dates set. 

Applied research operational weather analysis: That is to develop 
new ways of forecasting the weather, I presume. Is that the outfit 
that is attempting to forecast the weather in South Carolina by the 
movement of air currents over the North Pole and that sort of thing? 
I am quite serious. 

Captain Morrerr. Are you speaking of project AROW A? 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes. 

Captain Morrerr. | think a lot of their work has been involved in 
trying to make long-range forecasts. 

Mr. BLanpForp. In connection with these meteorologists, do you 
know what the salary of a meteorologist is who works for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce? 

Captain Morrerr. No, sir; I do not. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I wonder if you could find out what requirements 
are for a weatherman in the Department of Commerce—I think it is 
Department of Commerce, what he has to be capable of doing. In 
other words, the subcommittee would like an analysis of what a Navy 
captain must know to take charge of one of these stations and then 
what a meteorologist working for the Department of Commerce must 
know in order to operate a weather-forecasting station in various cities 
throughout the United States. Because it does appear that this 
thing—at first glance—is a little bit weighted. There may be further 
justification for it. But as it appears right now, there is an awful lot 
of rank there for somebody that is performing something that is done 
every day by people in the Department of Commerce. Maybe they 
go more into tides and maybe they are developing and that sort of 
thing. There may be more training there than appears on the justifi- 
cation. Justification for captain billets in the fleet staffs: How many 
are there altogether in the fleet staffs. You have four fleet staffs, is 
that correct? Of course, this is just air. 

Captain Cooper. These are the principal fleet air staffs, and each 
has a captain as aircraft maintenance and material officer. They are 
aeronautical engineering duty officers. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, are they in addition—oh, this is the one 
that the type people report to or—— 

Captain Coorrer. This individual is similar to the captains we 
mentioned before, but this is the aircraft material man rather than the 
ship material. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Oh, I see. Justification for captain billets in 
research-and-development activities, Naval Air Development Center. 

Captain Cooprr. The center commander is responsible for per- 
forming desizn and development functions in the fields of aircraft 
electronics, pilotless aircraft, and aviation armament and conduct 
research and development in the field of aviation medicine pertaining 
to the human centrifuge. He is responsible for the administration 
and effective utilization of 1,850 civilian employees and 500 military 
personnel. He is charged with a plant value of approximately 
$20 million, and the center operates at a yearly cost of approximately 
$10 million. The technical and naval experience necessary to ad- 
minister this organization cannot be found in a lesser rank. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, what does this Naval Air Development 
Center do that the Air Force is not doing? I will ask the Air Force 
the same question when they testify. 

Captain Cooper. I am not familiar with the detailed functions or 
what particular projects they are following, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, there is a $20 million plant and there is 
$10 million being spent and there are 2,350 people on the Government 
payroll and they are probably dealing with the same problems that 
face the Air Force. 

Captain Cooper. The Research and Development Board is charged 
with the responsibility to see that these various research-and-develop- 
ment centers don’t duplicate their efforts. There is a coordination 
in the Department of Defense to insure that. 

Mr. BLanvrorp. I see. 

Captain Cooprr. And they would assign different projects to 
different research-and-development centers. 
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Mr. BLanprorD. With the assumption that they are going to 
eliminate duplication? 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct. 

The projects are assigned by the Research and Development 
Board of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Of course just on the record I might also mention 
it probably was a fortunate thing that we had two different types of 
research projects going on prior to World War II, because it turned 
out in several instances that things that the Navy had insisted upon 
were correct and the Air Corps was wrong and vice versa? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. And if they both had 

Captain Coorrr. One of the principal cases was air-cooled versus 
liquid-cooled aircraft. 

Mr. BuanprForp. It is a good thing that you have healthy com- 
petition and both sides think they are right and you finally prove one 
< them right in combat and that is the only way you prove those 
things. 

Mr. AreNnbs. Where is the development center? 

Captain Morrerr. Johnsville, Pa., sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Aeronautical Electrical and Electronic Lab- 
oratory is probably similar to the Naval Air Development Center, 
except that this goes in more for electronics. 

Captain Cooper. It is part of it, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. It is part of it. 

Mr. Kiupay. At the same place? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes, sir. 

Captain Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many directors do you have in the center? 
You have one commanding officer? 

Captain Cooper. There are two captain directors. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Two captain directors? 

Captain Coormr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I hesitate to ask how many captains on the staff. 

Captain Cooper. There are three total. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, that was the Johnsville commanding officer. 

Captain Coorrr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BianpForp. Which covers more than just the Air Develop- 
ment Center. 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Then you have the Air Development Center 
which has within it several divisions and under the Air Development 
Center itself you have two divisions commanded by captains? 

Commander CunnincHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. So you have four captains there altogether. 

Captain Cooper. No, I think three, sir. 

Mr. BLanprForp. Then only one of these divisions is commanded 
by a captain but you have other divisions that may be commanded 
by commanders. 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Captain Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think the Naval Air Missile Test Center is 
self-explanatory. 
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Mr. Kitpay. Where is that? 
Mr. Netson. Top of the page 13. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is not part of the development center. That 
is the one in 

Captain Coorrr. This is at Point Mugu. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is at Point Mugu. So again you have the 
same situation, with a commanding officer at Point Mugu. Then 
you have an Air Missile Test Center commanded by a captain. 

Captain Coorrr. Which is part of that—located on that station. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But he does not have a captain who is on his staff 
with the Naval Air Missile Test Center. Apparently, that must be 
a commander who is 

Commander Cunnincuam. We have a director of tests who is a 
captain. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have a director of tests?’ 

“Commander CunNINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I see, Now, Air Rocket Test Station is part of 
Point Mugu? 

Captain Cooprr. Lake Denmark, N. J. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Lake Denmark, N. J., is the Air Rocket Test 
Station. And there is just one captain there. 

Mr. Kitpay. Where is the other, the Missile Test Center, located? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is Mugu. 

Captain Cooprr. Point Mugu, Calif., sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now you have a naval air test center. Now does 
this air test center differ from the air center at Johnsville? Is this in 
addition to the other centers that were located at Patuxent? 

Mr. Cunnirnauam. This is one additional officer 

Captain Morrerr. Sir, I think perhaps one thing that makes it a 
little confusing is that these sheets we are on are justifying the AED’s. 

Captain Coorrr. Just the aeronautical engineering duty officers, 
captains. : 

Captain Morrrerr. Whereas before we were considering unrestricted 
line aviators. These are all engineers we are talking about now. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I see. But this is part of the overall test center 
at Patuxent? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. And this is just one representative who is serving 
with that test center at Patuxent? 

Captain Morrerrr. Yes. 

‘Mr. BLanprorp. How about the turbine test station? Is that at 
Patuxent? 

Captain Morrerr. No, sir. That is at Trenton. 

Mr. BLanprForp. Pardon? 

Captain Morrerr. That is at Trenton, N. J. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, Naval Aviation Experimental Station. 
Now we are getting into mechanics, chemistry, physics, physiology, 
and special aircraft equipment, developing and testing of aircraft, 
proseyhe modification and acceptance testing and service testing. 

ou have 1,000 civilians and 80 military personnel and apparently 
1 pas Now, what does this outfit do that the other outfits do 
not do! 


Captain Cooper. They test—they develop and test particular type 
of equipment. 

Mr. LANDFORD. Isn’t that what they are doing at Patuxent? 
Where is this experimental station located, Captain? 

Captain Morrerr. This is a subordinate activity at Philadelphia. 

Mr. BLanpForp. This one is at Philadelphia? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes. This is thought of more as a material 
test center, of instruments, and so forth. It is more basic. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, so far—— 

Captain Morrert. I have never been to it and I do not feel quali- 
fied to pass on it, 

Mr. BLanprorpb. Well, just in passing, it appears that you have a 
test center at Johnsville, you have a test center at Patuxent, you have 
a test center at Point Mugu, you have a test center in New Jersey. 

Now we have another one in Philadelphia. Where was the 
turbojet 

Captain Morrerr. Trenton. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is in New Jersey. That is the one we 
mentioned. I already mentioned New Jersey. That included that 
one. All of these are separate installations and all deal with a dis- 
tinctly different type of problem for aviation? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes. 

Mr. BLanpForp. And all presumably not duplicating the work of 
the Air Force? 

Captain Morrerr. I cannot answer for the Air Force, sir. I am 
not too familiar with what they are doing. But 1 would so presume. 

Mr. Kiupay. I imagine there is competition. It is a very good 
thing in research and development. 

Captain Morrerr. As you pointed out before, there is bound to be 
a certain amount of duplication. But there is a matter of degree, 
I believe. 

Captain Cooper. Some of these fields we feel large enough to have 
competing programs. The air missiles program, certainly; each 
service has its own program in that. 

Mr. Kitpay. Well, that competition is a fine thing. It gives the 
incentive to hurry up and get it done before the other fellow gets it 
done. 

Captain Cooper. All are proceeding on slightly different lines, 
different approaches to the same——— 

Mr. Kitpay. Research and development—there is nothing could 
be more important. It is the only way you can ever get aa of the 
charge that you are prepared to fight the next war with the weapons 
of the last war. If we are going to make progress, we really have to 
have top-flight research and development. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now we have a naval aircraft factory—l presume 
that is the one at Philadelphia that they talked about the other day. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the one that is slowly passing away. 

Captain Coorpsr. They no longer manufacture aircraft. They do 
the test experimental and development work with catapults, carrier 
arresting gear, and associated equipment, 

Mr. BLanprorp. Then you have captain billets in overhaul and 
repair departments, at Quonset Point, Norfolk, Jacksonville, Pensa- 
cola, Corpus Christi, San Diego, and Alameda. 
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Captain Coorrr. They are the major aviation bases. 
Mr. Buanprorp, These officers are correctly charged with all air- 
craft that are on their station with respect to overhaul and mainte- 
nance. Now, do the aircraft that are capable of flying come in from 
the fleet and land at one of these fields for overhaul and maintenance? 
Is that the idea? 

Captain Coorrr. Yes, sir. The intercarrier air group, for example, 
would be based ashore and they would have their planes under over- 
haul and repair at these bases. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, we have captain billets in the Bureau of 
Aeronautics and these are code 1300, which are line officers, I see. 

Captain Coorrr. They are unrestricted line officers, aviation 
captains. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is a line officer who is a pilot. 

Captain Coorrr. Unrestricted line officer who is a pilot. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Capable of performing other duties in the Navy; 
is that correct? 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct. 

Mr. Arenps. What, Russ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Capable of performing all other duties in the 
Navy required of a line officer in addition to being a pilot. 

Captain Coorger. These are the sea-going pilots. 
~§ BLaNnpForp. Now, these people are in the Bureau of Aeronatics 
itself. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Located here in Washington. I assume that Cap- 
tain Moffett is one of those people; is that correct, Captain? 

Captain Morrerr. No, sir; I am in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. BLANprorp. You are with BuPers. You have nine captains 
in the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Captain Coorrr. We have more than that. We have nine unre- 
stricted line captains. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I see. 

Captain Cooper. We have additional aeronautical engineering 
duty captains. 

Mr. Bianprorp. When you speak of powerplants, you are speak- 
ing of engines; aren’t you? 

Captain Morrert. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Assistant Director of Power Plants Division 
deals with engines. 

Then you have the Director of Personnel Division. That is, I 
suppose, the officer who assigns the aeronautical engineering officers; 
is that the idea? 

Captain Morrert. That is one of the functions; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have a Director of Plans Coordination 
Division, who is a line officer, pilot. ‘Then you have an administra- 
tive officer who | presume handles all of the problems that come up 
in each bureau with respect--— 

Captain Coorrer. Management of the bureau itself. 

Mr. Biinprorp. Manavement, leaves, and that sort of thing. 

Captain Coorer. That is correct. 

Mr. Biaxprorp. Why is it necessary to have a pilot doing that 
job? 


Captain Cooper. It is considered necessary that the assistant to 
the Deputy, who is this administrative officer, possess a wide back- 
ground in all aspects of the Bureau program. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I don’t know enough about what he does, so | 
can’t ask any more questions on that. 

Now you have a Director of the Fiscal Division, who is an aero- 
nautical engineer. 

Captain Cooper. He is responsible for preparing and defending the 
Bureau of Aeronautics budget. An officer with breadth of under- 
standing encompassing the technical complexities of the aviation pro- 
curement, research, and design programs, is required. It is therefore 
necessary to assign an aeronautical engineering duty officer of the 
rank of captain to this billet. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, he is the officer who goes before the Appro- 
priations Committee and justifies the appropriations for the procure- 
ment of aircraft and all that sort of thing. 

Captain Cooper. He backs up the chief at the Appropriations 
Committee hearings. 

Mr. Kitpay. And before the Secretary of Defense. 

Captain Cooper. And the Bureau of the Budget and the Secretary 
of Navy, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And the Assistant Secretary of Defense and 
Admiral Fechteler. 

I think there are six reviews, are there not, of the budget before it 
gets to Congress? 

Captain Cooper. Well, there are three principal reviewing echelons 
before it gets to the Congress. That would be the Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of Defense, and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is combined, isn’t it? The Bureau of the Pudget 
representatives sit with the representative of the Secretary of Defense. 

Captain Cooper. In some of the hearings they do, Mr. Kilday. 
I don’t think all of them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. The last budget was reviewed separately by 
separate hearings before the Bureau of the Budget. But that is not 
normal procedure. They did that that one time. 

Now, are all of these job descriptions held by captains, that is this 
lone list—Executive Director of Research and Development Group, 
and so on? 

Captain Cooper. Each one of these is held by a captain, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Can you tell me, Captain, offhand, what the requested 
appropriation for BuAer is in the current budget? 

Captain Coorer. No, sir; I cannot. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the Aerology Branch, Maintenance Divi- 
sion? What do they maintain? 

Captain Cooper. All equipment associated with weather forecast- 
ing. 

Mr. BLanpForp. So these 14 captains who are forecasting the 
weather report back to this head of Aerology Branch, who reports to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Captain Morrerr. On purely materia! problems. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. I presume there are other officers that are 
involved in this thing as far as weather forecasts are concerned. 

Mr. Ne son. These captains are not in the administrative line of 
command; are they? They are just in the fiscal depertment. 
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Captain Cooper. No, sir. There is only one in the Fiscal Division. 
The Director of the Fiscal Division is a captain and the rest of these 
captains are in other divisions or groups of the Bureau of Aeronautics; 
the directors of other divisions or groups of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

Mr. Neuson. Why do you have them grouped on the fiscal, then? 

Captain Cooper. They are not intended to be. That is mislead- 
ing, sir. This is heading up a separate paragraph and the justification 
of all these listed billets is grouped together in the following three 
paragraphs, at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. Neuson. These are captains that you haven't listed before in 
the justification. 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. We want to get that clear. When we started on 
page 10, we are actually repeating what we had justified prior to that? 

aptain Cooprr. No, sir. If that i impression was created, and I 
may have made that statement, it was in error. 

Mr. Kiupay. These are in addition to the ones previously justified. 

Captain Coorrr. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, this total amounts to 268 officers that we 
have just discussed, is that correct; all of the officers that we have 
just covered amounting to 268 captain billets? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLANDForD. Now, these are—as I understand it, the pilots or 
the aeronautical engineering duty officers who makes up the fleet, 
are rs duty with BuAer or with the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Air? 

Captain Cooper. And with the fleet air activities. 

Mr. Netson. What is the code 1510, Captain? 

Captain Coorger. He is an aeronautical engineering duty officer. 
Most of them are pilots. He may or may not be a pilot. Most of 
them are pilots. 

Mr. Netson. What are qualifications as aeronautical engineering 
duty officers? 

Captain Cooper. They take a 3-year postgraduate course before 
they are designated for this particular duty. 

Mr. Kinpay. Where do they. take that course, a service school or— 

Captain Coopur. Both, Mr. Kilday. They start out at the Naval 
Post Graduate School and then take a course in a civilian university. 

Mr. Kinpay. Some at MIT? 

Captain Coopgr. Some of them would be at MIT, some of them at 
California Institute of Technology. 

Mr. Kitpay. Rensselaer? 

Captain Cooper. Nine of these are at Rensselaer. 

Mr. Kitpay. The Civil Engineering Corps I think is at Rensselaer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now is it safe to say that with the exception of 
BuPers operations and with separate assignments to NATO staffs 
and all of the other odd jobs that have been given to the Navy in the 
last. few years, that the bulk of vour naval aviators of the rank of 
captain are contained in this group of 268. 

Captain Cooper. | better check before | answer that question, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many naval aviator captains do you have? 

Commander CunnincuaMm. Four hundred and seventy-four, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Four hundred and seventy-four. 

Commander CunNINGHAM. 1300's and 66, 1500's. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Now you have 66 1500’s who are aeronautical 
engineers and you have a total of about one hundred and eighty-some- 
odd captains who are aeronautical engineers, AEDO’s? 

Commander CunninGHAM. We have only 66——— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Who are pilots—you mean 66 all told. 

Commander Cunnincuam. We have only 66 captains on board. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Who are AEDO’s? 

Commander CunnincHam. Who are AEDO’s. There are 83 biliets 
for these 66 captains. 

Mr. BLanpvrorp. I see. There are 476 flying captains in the Navy? 

Commander CunninGHam. Four hundred and seventy-four, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Four hundred and seventy-four. 

Commander CunnincHam. As of the Ist of February. 

Mr. Bianprorv. Now, we have accounted for probably—I do not 
know, probably 200 of them here. 

Commander Cunntneuam. One hundred and eighty-three, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Pardon? 

Commander CunninGHAM. One hundred and eighty-three have 
been accounted for to date, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. We have accounted for 183 of the 474 naval 
pilots who are captains. 

Commander CunNINGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. And yet we have gone through the bulk of the 
combatant functions of the Navy. 

Commander Cunnincuam. If you have accepted No. 1, we could 
pick 

Captain Coorrr. Which is fleet and fleet staffs. There are 105. 

Mr. Bianprorp. We have already accepted that. That is 105 
naval aviators captains. 

Captain Cooper. There are 105 in that jacket; 183 in the one we 
have just finished. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let’s see. 

Captain Cooper. Which totals 288, of the 474. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I just want to make a general statement, then, 
that there are 288 naval captains who are in a flying status, who are 
preennd either to the fleet or to operations dealing directly with 

ing? 

Comunadsdher CuNNINGHAM. We are going to pick up some more 
later, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. You have 184 who fly. 

Captain Coorrr. We have 186 to go. 

Mr. Netson. Captain, how many of your AED’s are rated fliers. 

Captain Morrerr. In the rank of captain, is that, sir? 

Mr. Newson. Yes. 

Captain Morrerr. I am not familiar with the exact numbers, but 
1 would estimate that about 90 percent. 

Mr. Neuson. Ninety percent. Is that a preliminary qualification 
to becoming an AED? 

Captain Morrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now may I ask: Will we find Navy captains— 
I presume we will find them in BuOrd? 

Commander CunntnGHaM. Yes, sir. 

Captain Cooprr. Yes, sir. There are five flying captains in the 
Bureau of Ordnance or Bureau of Ordnance field activity. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Will we find any Navy captains who are fliers in 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. None in the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. 

How about Yards and Docks? 

Captain Coopmr. There are none. 

Commander CunninGHam. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. None in Yards and Docks. 

How about BuPers, how many do you have there? 

Captain Coorrr. There are 49 in the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
or in the Bureau of Naval Personnel field activities, field and traiming 
activities. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Forty-nine. 

Commander Cunnineuam. Of which number, four I believe, are in 
the Bureau itself, sir. So there are 45 in our field activities. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Who details officers to duty, BuPers or Bureau 

of Aeronautics or BuPers with the recommendation of Bureau of 
Aeronautics? 

Captain Morrerr. BuPers, with the recommendation of the Chief 
of Naval Operations, sir. In turn the Bureau of Aeronautics recom- 
a to the Chief of Naval Operations the engineering-duty officers 
only. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. How many of these Navy pilots, we have 
accounted for another 54, so there is still 132 missing—how many are 
in other bureaus of the Navy? 

Commander Cunntneuam. Mr. Blandford, you have 59 in CNO 
proper. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Ah. 

Commander Cunnincuam. You have 17 in CNO field activities. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Wait a minute. Fifty-nine in CNO and—— 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. Seventeen in CNO field activities. 

Mr. BLanprorp. These are these famous OP’s in CNO, as to these 
flying captains. 

Commander CunnineuaM. We have five in BuOrd, which you 
have counted, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes. 

Commander CunNINGHAM. Forty-nine in BuPers and BuPers field, 
wun you have counted, sir. Six in the Office of the Secretary of the 

avy. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Six flying captains in the Office of the Secretary 
of the Navy? 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. Well, that is the Office of Naval Re- 
search, Department and field, and the executive offices of the Seere- 
tary. Now that includes several miscellaneous 

Ba BLANpForD. Then you have some in the Secretary of Defense’ 
office? 

Commander CunninGuam. I am getting to that, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorb. Oh. 

Captain Cooprr. We have 59 in joint activities. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the Secretary of Defense’s office—— 

Captain Cooper. Those are included in that 49. 

Mr. BLanpForp. How many do we still have to account for? 

Mr. Arpenps. Three more. 
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Commander CunninGuam. We have 15 with the continuous-active- 
duty program, the A. and R. program, I mean appropriations active 
Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is 210. You only had 186 left. So maybe 
some of these are billets that have not been filled yet with captains. 

Commander CunninGHAM. These are the billets. There may be 
some duplication in the writeup, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, 59 in CNO. That is a large field. And 59 
in these joint activities. 

Mr. ArENDs. What is the joint activities? 

Captain Coorrer. That would be the Joint Staff. It would be the 
Joint Staff in Washington and the joint staffs in the field. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that we take one 
more of the folders. I think we would be here for an indefinite period 
if we attempted to go through all of these in this manner. I think 
you have sampled—lI picked this one up because I think it gives you 
a good sampling of what you have in one particular field. 1 suggest 
that we select one more to sample. Then if it meets with your 
approval, I will go through the remainder of these and ask individual 
questions on them. 

Mr. Arenps. If you will go through the remainder, all right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | think we might wait until Monday to go through 
the other folder. I would not attempt to go through it now. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. Kitpay. Which one would you suggest? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would suggest folder No. 3, Chief of Naval 
Operations, Departmental. 

Mr. Kixpay. Yes; having the largest number. 

Mr. Arenps. All right; we will start Monday on No. 3. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is what I would suggest. 

Mr. Arenps. Monday morning at 10 o'clock, if it is agreeable to 
the members of the committee. 

bu committee will stand adjourned, then, until Monday at 10 
o'clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Monday, March 16, 1953.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1953 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscommirTrer No. 2 or THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leon H. Gavin, vice 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Gavin. We are ready to proceed now. 

Captain Cooper. I think Mr. Blandford would like to make a 
statement before you take up, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. | would like to announce that this subcom- 
mittee will not meet tomorrow morning in view of a meeting of the 
full committee, but we will resume on Wednesday morning, if that 
meets with the approval of the chairman, and then we will continue 
the hearings from that date. 

Mr. Chairman, over the weekend I went through all of these cap- 
tains’ billets, and particularly those in the Office of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. These OP—O’s consist of 45 pages, and would 
take us, I am sure, 2 or 3 days to go through it completely in an attempt 
to explain each item. 

I wondered if it might not be better in the interests of expediting 
the hearings to have a description of the OP-1, 2, 3, and the major 
OP’s, and then an analysis of the sectional breakdown with the num- 
ber of captains that are in each of these sections, rather than an 
attempt to justify each billet. 

Then I have some particular questions on some of the billets that 
are occupied now by captains. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. WILLIAM G. COOPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
FOR PLANS—Resumed 


Captain Cooper. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I would appreciate 
the opportunity to make a statement about the question that arose 
on Friday with regard to the grades of the Department of Commerce 
Weather Bureau Service personnel. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

Captain Coorrr. The Chief of the United States Weather Bureau 
is a GS-18, salary $14,800. There are two Assistant Chiefs United 
States Weather Bureau, GS—16’s, salary $12,000. There are 7 heads, 
technical divisions, GS-15, $10,800 minimum; two heads of the admin- 
istrative divisions, GS—14, and two heads of administrations GS-13. 
In each one of the field weather bureaus there is the head of an adminis- 
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trative division and a head, operating division, both of whom are 
GS-14’s, salary $9,600 to $10, 600. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Do each of these field branches have as many as 
18 people working for them, plus 45 additional clerical assistants? 

Captain Coornr. I don’t have the figures on that, The total 
number of personnel employed in the United States Weather Service, 

4,530. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For the entire United States? 

Captain Coorrr. For the entire United States, 410 of whom are 
employed in the administrative headquarters in Washington. 

A question also arose as to the number of officers connected with 
the inspection, contract negotiation service of the Navy. 

The total is 2,402. I have those broken down by bureaus and offices. 

Mr. BLanpForpd. Now, that is in the actual inspection in plants? 

Captain Cooprr. That is the total in Washington and in the field. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that the Inspector General plus the contact 
representatives with industry? 

Captain Coorrr. This is inspection of materiel, not the Inspector 
General, 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, these are non 

Captain Cooper. Oh, I beg your pardon. It does include the 
Inspector General’s office; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, the total number of officers in 
the Navy, out of seventy-some-odd-thousand officers in the Navy 
there are—— 

Captain Coorer. Two thousand four hundred and two. 

Mr. BLaNpborrp. There are 2,402 officers who are primarily con- 
cerned with inspection work of one type or another, whether dealing 
with naval personnel or with materiel used by the N avy? 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. 

In connection with Mr, Blandford’s next question, there are five 
major divisions of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. OP-01 
the Deputy Chief of Naval Personnel for Personnel. Vice Admiral 
Holloway. The charter of the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Personnel: He is responsible for the determination of the overall num- 
ber of personnel needed, military personnel needed to man the Naval 
Establishment. He has 1 rear admiral and 3 captains in his office. 

OP-02: Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Administration, Rear 
Admiral Gingrich. He has the responsibility for the administration 
of the Office of the Chief of Naval Communications, Administration 
and Plans Division, the hydrographer of the Navy, N aval Observ atory, 
Pan American Affairs, United States Naval Missions, Foreign Training 
Divisions. 

He has an Administrative Services Division which assists him in the 
administration of the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. Under 
him comes the Director of Naval History, who engages in writing the 
history of World War II. 

In his office there are—I will have the figures on the number of 
captains in a few minutes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. All right. 

Let me go back to OP-02: OP-02 is basically a coordinator and 
administrator; is that correct? 
Captain Cooper. That is correct. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. He does not deal with the combat readiness of the 
Navy, nor does he deal with tactical or strategic plans. 

Captain Cooprr. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Or anything dealing with the combatant forces. 
It is purely administrative. 

Captain Coorrr. He is Deputy for Administration, and he has 
miscellaneous activities. 

Mr. Gavin. Talk a little louder, will you, Captain? 

Captain Cooper. He has miscellaneous activities under his charge 
which I have enumerated, sir. 

There are 22 captains under the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Administration. 

Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Operations, will soon be 
Vice Admiral Gardner. Vice Admiral Fife has recently left. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. What OP is this, now? 

Captain Coorrer. This is OP-03. 

Mr. Bianprorp. OP-03. 

Captain Cooper. Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Opera- 
tions. He has under him the Strategic Plans Division, which are 
charged with the responsibility for the development of the strategic 
plans of the Navy. 

He has the Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for Undersea War- 
fare, who is charged with the planning for antisubmarine warfare, and 
other types of undersea warfare. 

The Naval Intelligence Division is under the Deputy Chief for 
Operations. The Fleet Operations Division, the Fleet Operational 
Readiness Division, the International Affairs Division. 

Mr. Gavin. Tell us something about that International Affairs 
Division, Captain. What is that? What do they do? 

Captain Coorrr. I would like to ask Captain Leach. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is Admiral Austin’s outfit; is it? 

Captain Cooper. Admiral Austin is the Assistant Chief of Naval 
Operations for International Affairs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is different than the Office of Foreign Mili- 
tary Affairs, which is in the Secretary of the Navy’s office? 

Captain Coorrr. I think, you are thinking of Admiral Smith in the 
Secretary of Defense’s office. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Who formerly occupied that billet? Who had that 
billet, before the present. one? 

Captain Cooper. Well, Admiral Austin has been there for a couple 
of years, I believe, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There was a captain there before Admiral Austin, 
if I am not mistaken. Will you tell us something about Admiral 
Austin’s responsibilities, please? 

Captain Leacu. Admiral Austin has two responsibilities -—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Excuse me, Captain. Would you state your name 
to the reporter? 

Captain Leacn. Capt. Robert W. Leach, OP-03-A. 

Rear Admiral Austin has two responsibilities, one to the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for operations, and another to the Secretary 
of the Navy, which is direct, for International Affairs in Naval Affairs, 
the movements of the ships, the operations of the ships, whenever they 
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are involved with foreign countries. Also policies, implementation of 
the Mutual Security Agency as far as naval matters and the develop- 
ment of their policy is concerned. 

Mr. Gavin. That is enough. Go on. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many captains are there in OP-03? 

Captain Cooper. There are 51 captains. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fifty-one captains. 

Captain Coorrer. Under the Deputy Chief for Operations. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, that is comparable to the G-3 of the Army 
and Operations of the Air Force. 

Captain Cooppr. A-3 and G-—3; that is correct. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Actually, this is the heart of the Navy, right here? 

Mr. Kripay. Where are you in that book, Captain? What page. 

Mr. BLanprorp. He is not following this. 

Captain Cooper. I wasn’t following that, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. | understand that. You just picked it up. 

Captain Cooper. I am on page 18, right there, sir. 

Deputy and Alternate to Director, in International Affairs Division, 
represents Secretary of the Navy and CNO in providing assistance, 
counsel, representation and planning in the formation of national 
policy, including National Security Council, United Nations and 
foreign military aid policies. 

Opposites in other Government agencies: Office of the Secretary of 
Defense, Treasury, State, National Security Resources Board, Central 
Intelligence Agency, and so forth, are of equal or higher rank. Duties 
as regional specialist to provide assistance to the Secretary and the 
Chief of Naval Operations in political, military policy and planning 
matters of interest to the Navy require maturity of judgment and 
wide experience. 

The requirements of their duties, which include acting as represen- 
tative of the Secretary and the Chief of Naval Operations in many 
deliberations outside the Department of Defense, are so extensive that 
their billets are currently specified to be filled by National War College 
graduates, all of whom are grade of captain and higher. 

Opposites in other services and Government agencies are of com- 
parable rank. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that correct, then, Captain, that in addition 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Affairs, Mr. 
Nash, and which you have an admiral represented plus a staff which 
assists him on the defense level, that each of the military departments 
have an Office of International Affairs or something comparable to it? 

Captain Cooprr. I could only speak for the Navy definitely, Mr. 
Blandford. This is a division that was set up by Admiral Sherman, 
the one that Admiral Smoot mentioned particularly in his justifiea- 
tion of Admiral Austin’s billet. 

Admiral Sherman felt the need for this information, planning inter- 
national affairs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I notice it says “Opposites in other services and 
Government agencies are of comparable rank.’’ So I-assume that 
each of the other services have an organization similar to the Interna- 
tional Affairs Division. 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many captains were there now, Commander? 
Captain Cooper. We said 51, but there are 76. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Seventy-six. 
Now. OP-04, if you have OP-04—~— 

Captain Coorer. Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics, 
Vice Admiral Lowe. 

Mr. BLtanprorp. That is OP—04. 

Captain Coorrer. That is OP-04. I would like to ask Captain 
Morrill to explain the mission of the Deputy Chief for Logistics. 

Captain Morritt. Mr. Chairman, OP—04 corresponds to G—4 of 
the Army. As such i* deals with all phases of materiel things be the 
personnel that take care of these materiel things. 

In respect to the captains in OP-—04, we consider them the watchdogs 
of the Navy in respect to material features. We have 44 captains in 
OP-04, by billet. These 44 captains have passing in review across 
their desks approximately $7 billion each year. So it averages out 
that each captain is cognizant of about $160 million. They are the 
ones who will catch the errors in planning, the errors in distribution, 
the unbalancing, and they also are expected to have the foresight to 
look into the future to see what would be needed in coming years. 

Now, I can expand a little bit more if you would like, but I don’t 
want to take up your time——- 

Mr. Gavin. Go ahead and expand. There is a lot of money in- 
volved there; you say $7 billion that is being reviewed by these 
captains. 

Captain Morriti. Well, we take, for instance, within OP-04 we 
have the function of foreign military aid. The division which handles 
that is OP-41. Roughly they will handle about $430 million, or 
$108 million per captain in that particular division. 

They must be very careful about handling this materiel because, as 
we all know, the foreign governments will ask for the best of every- 
thing. 

Sometimes they are not even able to use the best, and latest equip- 
ment in their own navies. It is a matter of judgment on our part 
whether or not they are to get one type of, we will say, depth charge, 
or another type; one type of mine, or another type. 

A mistake along those lines could easily deprive our own forces of its 
proper equipment. A mistake in the other direction could possibly 
deprive an ally of needed equipment for his purposes, 

We also have within OP—04 a foreign base rights group. They sur- 
vey them first, they survey the area, that is. They determine the 
proper location for our purposes. 

This is not NATO I am speaking of. They determine what they 
want. They negotiate with the foreign countries. They deal in 
Europe, for instance, with Secretary—correspond to the Secretary of 
Defense. I personally had occasion to do that last year. We try to 
get the best, for our own purposes, of these foreign bases. Sometimes 
the foreign governments have a tendency to ‘overcharge us, as in 
taxes. We have to watch the agreements very carefully to make 
sure that we are not taxed unjustly. Sometimes they want control 
over our people and our bases, which we don’t consider justified. 

We have within OP-04 about five captains that deal with that 
business. In the division there are 14 captains. It is what is called 
a logistic plans division. 

Another example of what we do: Of every public works project, 
which appeared before these committees of Congress, there are per- 
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haps 50 which do not appear. These projects come in from the field 
and we sort them out. So there is only about 1 in 50 that we even 
start through the mill. It is a matter of judgment, which one we 
consider most critical and urgent and which we do not. 

Now, a mistake along those lines, for instance, can work both ways. 
We can overexpend our money uselessly, or needlessly, or we can 
underexpend. 

As an example of the latter, I had occasion to look at Shemya 
breakwater, back in the year 1951, early. We saw that the break- 
water was breaking up, and deteriorating. We had a project, then, 
to repair it. 

However, at that particular time we were not persuasive enough to 
run that project all the way through. It was considered that, well, 
maybe we could get by for another year. That was a matter of 
judgment. Actually, we almost lost a dock up there as a result of 
delay in asking for needed appropriation. 

We had similar cases where we have had projects that we haven’t 
pushed hard enough, only to cause—we may say require maintenance, 
when the thing should have been completely redone. Perhaps we 
had to spend some maintenance. For every mistake like that, we 
hope we make about 98 correct judgments. But at least, we try. 

Now, another facet of the work the captains do as they come across 
their desk, in the way of economy, which is just a small thing: 

Most of our station commanders, in asking for vehicular equipment : 
will ask for military vehicles; that is, jeeps and weapon carriers. We 
watch that very closely, because military vehicles, as you know, are 
very costly. They cost much more than civilian-type vehicles. They 
cost more originally, they cost more to run, and they cost more in 
maintenance, 

If the terrain, the roads, compacts, and the locality in which they 
are used does not require the military vehicle, we make sure the sta- 
tions do not get the more costly equipment, which they do not need. 
That applies to the present, current bases, and also in projection 
ahead into mobilization. - 

In mobilization, perhaps the money could be considered not quite 
so critical, but the man-hours that are put in on more expensive type 
vehicles are critical in time of war. It is that balance of judgment 
which requires the captains. We have tried to use more junior officers 
in my own office, and the net result is that we spend our time tryin 
to educate these younger officers in the overall picture of things whic 
they do not have. 

It requires a great number of years of experience before we feel 
that we are qualified to deal with any such sum as—— 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask at that point, Captain: Did your Depart- 
ment handle that Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4? 

Captain Morri.u. Yes, sir; we handle that, too. 

Mr. Gavin. Up at Point Barrow, 

Captain Morriiv. We do not have it directly under us. We have 
a liaison with the Secretary of Defense group—lI mean, the Secretary 
of Navy group that handle it. We determine some of the policies. 

In other words, we are a policymaking group, rather than a definite 
control group over that petroleum reserve. I believe I have com- 
pleted 
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Mr. Gavin. Did you know the policy to suspend that operation has 
been taken by the Secretary of the Navy, after 7 years? 

Captain Morritt. I didn’t quite hear that question. 

Mr. Gavin. I say—did you know the policy to suspend that opera- 
tion has been taken after it has been going on up there for 7 years, and 
we spent about $45 million? 

Captain Morritt. I personally was not aware of that; no, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You said they screen these projects very carefully. 
That one up there I was just wondering about. 

Captain Morriu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. How carefully it was screened. 

Captain Morritv. I believe that completes my presentation, gentle- 
men, 

Mr. Gavin. All right, proceed, Captain. 

Captain Coorrer. The next major OP is the Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations for Air. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What OP number is that? 

Captain Cooper. That is OP-05. Vice Admiral Ofstie is reliev- 
ing Mg Admiral Gardner as the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
or Air. 

Under the Deputy Chief for Air are the Aviation Plans and Pro- 
grams Division, which definitely plans for aircraft procurement and 
replacement, personnel programs, military personnel to man the 
aeronautical organization of the Navy. Guided Missles Division, 
development of the Navy’s part in the Department of Defense 

uided-missles program. A Marine Aviation Division, Flight Service 

ivision. Under him is the Naval Aerology Branch, Air Navigation, 
Navigational Aids Branch. Aviation Personnel Division. They 
recommend the assignments of aviation officer personnel to the Chief 
of Naval Personnel and are charged with the training of naval avia- 
tion personnel. The Air Warfare Division. 

I have Commander Parker here to discuss in detail the organization 
and mission of the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air. Com- 
mander Parker. 

Commander Parker. Mr. Chairman, the number of captains in 
05 is 38. The Deputy Chief for Air: Under him we have explained 
the division setup. Actually, 05 handles or feeds in the air aspects 
to OP-03, which is the Deputy for Operation and to OP-04, which is 
Logistics. 

In other words, our requirements are fitted into those two OP’s. 

In addition to that, in OP-51,OP-OO-5 is charged with the guided- 
missiles program for the Navy. That is both sub-launched, surface- 
launched, and air-launched, which is now almost out of the develop- 
ment state and into the procurement. 

Now the Aviation Plans Division: Of course, they are the quantity 
Division. 

In other words, they determine how many pilots, how many planes, 
and how much electronic equipment, and so forth, go into our planes. 
That information that they use to determine those requirements comes 
from OP-55, which is the Air Warfare Division. They determine the 
quality equipment, in other words, what type of new planes they wiil 
need, which they feed to OP-50, which determines how many they 
will need. That is closely coordinated by the Assistant Chief of Naval 
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Operations for Air. That is Admiral Ofstie’s assistant. He funnels 
in both your quality and quantity requirements. 

Under him also is the guided missle, the air aspects of guided missiles, 
so we can get all the aviation elements under one funnel there so we 
know where we are going in the future. He has a staff section, which 
is the air-weapons systems and size staff, which makes up studies to 
determine what we need 5 or 6 years hence, so that our current pro- 
grams will be funneled along those lines. 

Now OP-35: That is Flight Services. They have charge of Navy 
weather, aerology, and in addition they have several branches, one 
of which maintains liaison with civil aviation, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and so forth. 

Mr. Btanprorp. Commander, may I interrupt you there? What 
is the basic difference between an aerologist and a meteorologist? 

Commander Parker. You have me there, sir. I don’t know the 
actual difference. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Don’t they both decide what the weather is going 
to be tomorrow? 

Commander Parker. I think some is long-range studies. I know 
that Division participates in the joint meteorological committees. 
I just don’t know the difference, that is all. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Captain, are you going to comment on that? 

Captain Cooper. I would comment. to the extent that the Navy’s 
title for meteorologist is aerologist. We call them all aerologists, 
That is the Navy title. It would include the officers connected with 
meteorological service as well as aerological. 

Mr. BLanprorp. In other words, the 14 captains we found fore- 
casting the weather in the various parts of the United States are 
aerologists in addition to being meteorologists? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is the justification for an aerology branch? 
How do you make plans or establish policies on what weather is going 
to be? 

Commander Parker. Well, we have to make sure that we have 
the necessary personnel at the various stations that are qualified in 
that type of work. 

In other words, they determine the requirements for the service 
from that point of view. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, you have some 238 officers, if 1 am not 
mistaken, and some 2,000 enlisted personnel involved in this aerology 
branch, which is the entire Naval Aerological Service-—385 officers 
and 2,000 enlisted personnel, and I presume, if that figure is correct, 
that that does include the 14 weather stations that are maintained 
by the Navy in the United States, each of which has 18 officers and 
some 45 enlisted men; is that correct? 

Commander Parker. I don’t have those figures. All I have is the 
actual branch figure within the Office of the Chief. 

Captain Coorer. The Navy has 14 weather centrals. There are 
48 aerologists on fleet and force staffs--— ; 

Commander CunninGHAM. Units, they are, sir. There are 40 
major aerological units at sea, 117 minor aerological units at sea. 
There are weather units at 80 shore-based stations. The Navy 
maintains weather service for 38 fleet air wings and aircraft service 
squadrons. There are 36 aerological, special aerological units con- 
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nected with research, schools, colleges, universities, experimental and 
development. Three hundred and seventy-three aerological units. 

And the Aerology Branch in OP-05 is the headquarters coordinat- 
ing unit for that service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the other day on those figures that you gave 
us of the number of weather stations operated in the United States: 
you showed 14 captains. 

Commander CunninGcHAM. No, 18, if I am not mistaken, Mr. 
Blandford. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Eighteen. It indicated that there were 45 offi- 
cers—I mean 18 officers and 45 enlisted men, and I assume that meant 
for each station. 

_Commander Cunnincuam. They would vary considerably with 
size, 

Commander Parker. We have the senior in OP-05. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, it is right here in BuAir. Let’s see. 

Captain Cooper. You are referring to the 14 

Mr. BLanprorp. Fleet weather centrals. 

Captain Cooprr. Fleet weather centrals. They are in French 
Morocco, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Marianas, Japan, Philippines, Alaska, 
and Newfoundland, in addition to those in the United States. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Each of those has 18 officers and 45 men, 

Captain Cooper. That is approximate figure. They would vary 
somewhat in size. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, yes, but I mean all you have to do—--— 

Captain Cooper. Eighteen officers and forty-five men. 

Mr. Buianprorp. So that takes care of 252 officers and 630 enlisted 
men. Now does that account, if that is correct—do I subtract that 
figure, 252 officers and 630 enlisted men from the 385 officers and 2,000 
enlisted personnel that comprise the Naval Aerological Service? 

Captain Coorpmr. Yes, you would; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now you are running 371 

Captain Coopsr. 373 aerological units. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 373 aerological units. So if you subtract the 14, 
it is obvious that you are running a lot of these units without officers; 
is that correct? 

Captain Cooper. There are some run without officers; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Some without officers? 

Captain Coorrr. There are some without officers, particularly 
aboard ship. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So it actually doesn’t take an officer to forecast 
the weather, is what I am getting at? 

Captain Cooprrr. The units that are at sea that do not have officers 
are small units that correlate information which théy receive from the 
fleet weather centrals and from the other larger units. 

Mr. Miter. Isn’t that based on information that these fleet units 
at sea send back to the central station where it is coordinated? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct; sir, 

Mr. Miuuer. And they resend 

Captain Cooper. We would have a unit at sea that would take 
soundings and send the information back to the weather centrals. 
That would be a minor unit; for example, they take balloon sound- 
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ings, upper air soundings, and send the information obtained back to 
the weather central. 

Mr. Mixer. Now at these places that you have listed in here does 
the Air Force, do you know, maintain aerological stations in Hawaii 
and Guam, and perhaps Nouasseur—that is, within 50 or 60 air miles 
of Port Lyautey—or some of these other places? Is there a duplica- 
tion in that respect? 

Captain Coormr. I would like to read the responsibilities of the 
Naval Aerological Service, and I believe we will find the answer to 
your question contained therein, Mr. Miller. 


Navat Agrovogicat Service, RESPONSIBILITIES 


1. The meterological organizations of the Air Force and Navy constitute that 
which is required for national defense over and above the meteorological service 
of the United States Weather Bureau. It is the responsibility of the United States 
Weather Bureau to provide, within United States territory, meteorological 
service, advice, and warnings to the general public and as required by other 
governmental agencies. This responsibility is defined or implied in the statutes 

rtaining to the United States Weather Bureau. The term ‘National Weather 
Berviee” refers to the meteorological facilities maintained by the Federal Govern- 
ment for general use of civil and economic interests of the public and includes the 
basic meteorological information required by other Government departments 
in the discharge of their functions. The National Weather Service, together with 
stations, equipment, and personnel essential thereto, are the responsibility of the 
United States Weather Bureau. Meteorological facilities maintained by the Navy 
and certain other governmental departments are primarily for their own specialized 
needs which, under existing policy, are beyond the scope of United States Weather 
Bureau facilities. ‘The Naval Aerological Service provides operational weather 
information for all the fleets and operating forces wherever they may be. This 
area encompasses all oceans in the Northern Hemisphere, North America, and 
occupied territories. 

2. The Naval Establishment has a continuing and vital need for specialized 
meteorological services over and above those provided by the United States 
Weather Bureau. The mission of the Naval Aerologieal Service is to furnish a 
highly efficient service that meets the particular requirements unique to the Navy 
Department, the shore establishment, and the subsurface, surface, amphibious, 
land, and air components of the naval operating forces. In meeting these needs 
the Naval Aerological Service is utilizing weather information and services of the 
United States Weather Bureau, the Air Weather Service, and foreign governments. 

3. The overall aerological program is coordinated and administered as a staff 
function of the Chief of Naval Operations. In particular, coordination with other 
Federal weather services, and administration of the operations of weather units 
via chain of command are exercised by this office. Management control and 
technical control of all units relative to material matters are assigned to the 
Bureau of Aeronautics. Military command and coordinating control are dele- 
gated to the individual commanders to whom the aerological units are assigned. 

4. The scope of the current aerological program is planned and based upon 
requirements of the basic naval operating plan fcr the fiscal year 1953. |The pro- 

am is planned with a view of accomplishing the assigned mission with the highest 

egree of economy of men, material, and money, utilizavion of existing and avail- 
able facilities, and elimination of undesirable duplication within and without 
the Naval Establishment. It is fully coordinated and justified on a continuing 
basis with the Navy Department. 

5. Logistic support for common items, which are not peculiar to the specialized 
weather service, is furnished as for the naval service at large. Specialized logistic 
requirements of the Naval Aerological Service are filled by means of the following 
breakdown: 

Planning and forecasting the requirements for material and personnel, and the 
distribution of such requirements based on known or projected employment of 
the naval operating forces are performed by the Aerology Branch of the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations. 

Development and procurement to fill the requirements, and the services neces- 
sary to maintain operations are performed by the Bureau of Aeronautics for all 
aerological equipment. 
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Basic training of personnel is provided by filling quotas allocated by the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel to existing training facilities. Wherein facilities exist, con- 
tinuous field training at aerological units is conducted. 

6. All Navy research and development is fully coordinated with other military 
services and appropriate Federal agencies. Basic research in the field of meteorol- 
ogy is conducted by the Office of Naval Research and directed toward assurin 
that the Navy has a well-rounded program based on those subjects which are o 
immediate value to the Naval Establishment. 


7. Coordination of operational weather matters is accomplished through the 


Subcommittee on Aviation Meteorology of the Air Coordinating Committee and 
the Joint Meteorological Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Matters per- 
taining to research are coordinated through appropriate channels and committees 
of the Research and Development Board. he functions of these committees 
are discussed briefly below: 

(a) The Subcommittee on Aviation Meteorology of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee coordinates all meteorological matters among the principal United States 
Meteorological Services as they pertain to peacetime civil aviation operations. 
The heads of all the Federal weather services are included in the membership of 
this subcommittee, and, in addition, representatives from the Bureau of the 
Budget, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Civil Aeronautics Board, State 
Department, United States Coast Guard, and Department of Interior. 

éy The Joint Meteorological Committee is an agency of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff organization with cognizance of military meteorological matters. Its mem- 
bership consists of representatives from the three military services and the 
United States Weather Bureau only. Its functions are concerned primarily 
with meteorological matters required to support the missions of the United 
States Chiefs of Staff. 

(c) Matters of meteorological research and development are coordinated 
through the various committees and panels of the Research and Development 
Board, on which all three services have membership or representation. 

(d) The Naval Aerological Service, the Air Weather Service, and United States 
Weather Bureau, are represented on the Subcommittee on Meteorological Prob- 
lems of the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics for aviation research. 

(e) The Chief of the United States Weather Bureau is the United States dele- 
a to the World Meteorological Organization, an agency of the United Nations. 
Meetings are held every 2 to 3 years. At Director’s meetings, Navy and Air 
Force weather service representatives are designated as technical advisers to the 
Chief of the United States Weather Bureau. 


Mr. BLanprorp. Captain, may I interrupt? Is there any indica- 
tion in there that if you got a weather station in the Philippines that 
is operated by the Navy, that the Air Force would not have one? 

Captain Cooper. There is no specific indication of that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is what I mean. 

Captain Cooper. It is coordinated by the Air Coordmating Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Which is made up of these representatives that 
you discussed? 

Captain Coorrer. Representatives of the Air Force, the Navy, and 
the United States Weather Bureau. 

Mr. BLANpForp. So that it is quite likely that you would find two 
weather stations within 50 miles of each other, with the knowledge of 
the Air Coordinating Committee? 

Captain Cooper. All the Government weather services are coordi- 
nated. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course all the Government weather services 
are interested in the professional attainment of meteorologists. So,. 
obviously, no one is going—no one in that committee is going to say, 
‘Well, you have too many.” It is sort of an empire-building opera- 
tion, such as it is in every other organization. 

Mr. Gavin. Has the committee any further questions to ask. on 
these aerologists or meteorologists? 
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Mr. Mixier. I don’t know that my question has been answered. 
But perhaps the captain can answer it and I will pursue it further when 
the Air Force gets here and ask them if there are any duplicating 
services. 

You remember, Captain, some time ago there was a book written, 
The Case Against the Admirals, and one of the things that it pointed 
up was that right out here at that time two aerological stations were 
maintained, one at NAS, Anacostia, and the other at Bolling Field. 
Now I am just trying to see whether that condition still exists, At 
Panama—you named some place where the Air Force also operates: 
Panama, Gosia, Hawaii, to my knowledge—I am more familiar with 
the Pacific—the Philippines, where you all have a common interest 
in this. I am just wondering whether there is a duplication, because 
the information that you both want, the Air Force and the Navy, is 
substantially the same. Perhaps the Navy’s is a little more in some 
respects extensive. It covers more field than the Air Force wants. 
But I can see where they can pretty easily be reconciled, I think. 

Captain Coopmr. The only thing | proved, Mr. Miller, and the only 
thing I can prove is there is a coordinating agency. 

r. Mituer. Oh, there is a coordinating agency, Captain, in a lot 
of things. We have unification, which is the first coordinating agency, 
but that at some places apparently has some weakness. So I am not 
going to take this long filibuster that I think you went through to tell 
me there was a coordinating agency with the Weather Bureau and the 
other three agencies. 

The question is, is there a duplication of the gathering of this data 
and the evaluation of the data at some of these points? I realize you 
can’t answer for the Air Force and some of the others. But I thought 
you might know. 

Mr. Gavin. Does the captain know of any duplication at any 
particular point? 

Captain Cooper. I know that we have a weather central, the Navy 
has a weather central, in Washington, which would appear to be a 
duplication of the United States Weather Bureau, but I am not 
sufficiently familiar with the missions of each of those two to say 
definitely that there is duplication. 

Mr. Miuusr. Has the Air Force a weather central here or in the 
immediate vicinity of Washington? 

Captain Cooprmr. I can’t answer definitely, but I would say that 
I certainly believe there is. 

Mr. Miter. There is. Then we have three in the immediate 
vicinity of Washington. How about Hawaii? 

Captain Cooper. Well, I again don’t know definitely, but I would 
ge that the Air Force certainly has a weather central in Hawaii 
as well. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that the Air 
Force and the Navy submit Wednesday morning the list of air 
stations—that is, the list of weather stations—that are in operation 
in the various parts of the United States and the world, and then we 
can conclude from that whether there is any duplication, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mitter. I would think we would want these evaluation centers 
and the big centers, not just the little centers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Wherever they have officers, not the various 
isolated units. 
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Captain Cooper. I will see that is furnished to the committee, sir. 

(Information submitted to committee—in a classified status.) 

Mr. Gavin. Proceed, Commander Parker, with your explanation. 

Commander Parker. Well, getting back to our office, we have one 
captain who heads up our—or looks out for the aerology service in 
the Navy, in OP-53. 

Going to OP-54, that is “Aviation personnel.’”’ They, of course, 
detail the officers that are required for the service. 

OP-55 is our air warfare division who determine the quality require- 
ments that I mentioned before. They have a total of eight captains 
in that division. They handle all new types of aircraft. They handle 
what should go on aviation ships and related materiel, so that the 
airplanes and the ships match up. 

We also have the—we develop air tactics and air intelligence there 
that go along with the fleet requirements. We have the naval 
photography in that branch. 

Also, which I don’t think has been mentioned, OP-05 handles the 
Air Reserve. 

OP-—56 is a new division just born. We split off the personnel and 
training and now we have a separate division for training, with no 
increase in personnel. They handle all aviation training, both the 
student pilots, and coordinate the fleet training matter, so that each 
fleet doesn’t go off on a tangent, and they keep more or less on the 
same level with what is coming out of the training command. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How does this differ from the Bu Air? 

Commander Parker. We just reorganized as of March 1, sir, and 
we split off 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was what BuAir was doing previously; is 
that correct? 

Commander Parker. I think BuAir had a slight reorganization 
effective February 28, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. They were involved in training. These are Chief 
of Naval Air Training. 

Now, what is the difference between the Naval Air Training 
Command, which is broken down into basic training, advanced train- 
ing, technical training and reserve training, and this air training 
branch which is part of OP—5? 

Commander Parker. Well, the policy end up here in CNO— 
CNATRA heads up all the student training at Pensacola. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is the man’s name again? 

Commander Parker. They call him Chief of Naval Air Training 
Command, sir; CNATRA, which is a short title. I am so used to 
referring to it, I sometimes forget the long titles. He heads up all 
the new students coming in, both in basic and also the technical 
training of enlisted personnel that go along with the squadrons. In 
addition to that, we have all the reserve training at Glenview. 

Mr. BrianpFrorp. One is functional and the other one is planning? 

Commander Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. In other words you are dreaming up new ideas, 
and they are putting them into effect. 

Commander Parker. And also we check on their syllabus for how 
they train the new pilots. We have three captains in that branch. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. How many people do you have; how many officers 
do you have in OP-05? 
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Commander Parker. We have 178. 
Mr. Buanprorp. Altogether? 
Commander Parker. Altogether, plus 25 Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Officers? 

Commander Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And out of that, you have 38 captains? 
Commander Parker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the bulk of the remainder are commanders? 
Commander Parker. Yes, sir; about 60 are commanders. 

Mr. Buanprorp. About 60 commanders. 

a are bringing in more or less senior officers for this type of 
work? 

Commander Parker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are they all naval aviators? 

Commander Parxsr. All the captains are; yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Practically 

Commander Parker. Some are aerologists, and I think we have 
oe is the head of the Naval Aerology—is engineering duty 
only. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You say—how many officers altogether in that 
branch, in OP-05? 

Commander Parker. In OP-05? There are 178 Regular Navy, 
25 Reserves, and I believe 9 Marines—no; 8 Marines. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, has there been any marked increase in that 
operation in the number of officers assigned to OP—05 in the past year? 

Commander Parker. No, sir; we reduced from 183 to 178 in the 
last year. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And Captain Cooper, how does that fit into all of 
the CNO setup here? 

Have you increased your number of officers on duty with CNO in 
the last year, or decreased them? 

Commander Parker. There is a correction. Actually the allow- 
ance that—05 has a line captain in guided missiles. Actually, it is 
currently being held by an aviator, because the director of guided 
missiles is not an aviator now, and the billet is authorized for aviator. 
So they keep one or the other in either billet. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, the question keeps reoccurring in my mind, 
and it is not an accusation. I just want information, because I have 
heard it said—and this is true for the Air Force and true for the 
Marine Corps—that as your aviators increase in rank and there are 
fewer flying billets for them, they have to set up billets for them. So 
you expand on your operations and on your long-hair planning and 
set up these billets that have various dramatic titles, but actually it 
is work that can be done by a junior grade or a lieutenant. 

Now, I won’t ask you to comment on it, but I would like to know if 
you can tell me what has happened in connection with OP-05, say, 
from the time it was established until the present with respect to its 
expansion and how billets are now being occupied by captains and 
commanders that previously might have been occupied by lieutenants 
and lieutenant commanders? 

Commander Parker. I don’t know—I know it was established in 
1943. What the actual numbers are, expansion: I don’t think it has 
expanded too much. I could give you those figures this afternoon, 
because I have a history in the office. But I don’t think there has been 
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any great expansion since Korea in OP-05. In fact, we took from 183 
down to 178 during that period. 

Captain Cooper. There has been a 5-percent decrease in the number 
of officers in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations in the last year 
and a half. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There has been a 5-percent decrease. 

Commander Parker. That was our portion of that. We had just 
undergone a reorganization, which has been going on for a year, a 
ip to try and realign our jobs to get the most out of them. We set 
up this air-weapons-system-analysis staff for that purpose, so o that we 
had somebody that could sit down and actually look at the whole 
thing as a whole, what kind of guns, airplanes and ships do we want, 
and what type are we going to get in the future, so you could have some 
kind of guide line for your current planning to aim at. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Captain Cooper, in connection with the Chief 
of Naval Operations Office, so far as the OP’s are concerned, does the 
administrative officer periodically conduct a survey of the billets in the 
entire OP setup to determine whether any can be eliminated or whether 
two offices can be combined, whether they need increased rank or 
decreased rank or something of that nature? 

Who is charged with that responsibility actually? 

_ Captain Cooper. Commander Cunningham can comment on that, 
sir. 

Commander CunnincHam. The allowance for the Office of the 
Chief of Naval Operations is normally revised once each quarter. 
The administrative division submits to the Chief of Naval Personnel 
their recommendations concerning changes in the structure of the 
various OP’s, such as the revision that has taken place in OP-05, 
changes in billet titles, changes in the grades of officers required. 

During the past year there has been a decrease in the number of 
captains required in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, sir. 

Mr. BLaNpFrorpD. Well, now, when there is a conflict between the 
OP’s, either 2, 3, 4, or 5, and one of the bureaus—is it resolved in 
favor of one of the OP’s or in the Bureau? 

In other words, here we find—let’s say we have two people involved 
in air training. T realize that one is functional and the other one is 
planning. But use that as an example: 

Suppose BuAir wanted to get into planning. I am sure if you went 
far enough into BuAir’s air-training staff you would find that you have 
officers whose sole duty was to establish plans for future operations or 
for different programs, which would duplicate what OP-05 is doing. 

Now, if you should have such a conflict, is it resolved in favor of 
the OP which is directly in the Office of the Chief of Naval Operations, 
or is it resolved in favor of the Bureau? 

You must run into that all the time, Captain. How does that work 
out? 

Captain Coorrr. There is no fixed pattern for that, Mr. Blandford. 
Some of it might be resolved in favor of the bureaus and some in 
favor of the OP, depending on the circumstances. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I am thinking of the empire building that 
invariably goes on in every agency, Congress and every place else. 
Somebody has to resolve it. My only question is: You are aware, 
are you not—and I won’t ask you to commit yourself, but aren’t 
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you aware of units in the Navy Department that in your opinion 
should be eliminated or decreased in importance, or transferred? 

I would not ask you to name them. It would be just a personal 
opinion on your part; isn’t that correct? 

Captain Cooprr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, there is a continuing survey of every 
quarter on this. Now, is there any one principal naval officer whose 
job is to cut dcewn these billets or to combine them, or is it something 
that is like Topsy, and it just grows, and once in a while somebody 
figures it is too big and they just lop it off? 

Captain Cooprr. The Vice Chief of Naval Operations is the final 
authority. He is the officer who makes the decisions. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, every service except the Navy has a 
limitation on the number of naval officers that can be on duty in 
Washington. 

Captain Coorrr. The Navy has that also. 

-Mr. Buanprorp. Where did that come from? 

Captain Cooprr. It came from Mrs. Rosenberg, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But not by law. 

Commander CunnincHAM. We use it as law, sir. We have a 
Washington ceiling. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have a ceiling. But it has always interested 
me that the Army and Air Force has a very strict limitation on the 
number of officers they may have on duty in Washington, but the 
Navy does not. 

Now, you indicate there has been a 5 percent decrease in the number 
of officers attached to the Chief of Naval Operations Office. What 
has bem the general tendency of all naval officers in the Washington 
area? 

Commander CunninGHAM. Well, there has been a 5 percent de- 
crease overall, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

Mr. Gavin. I think what Mr. Blandford is trying to determine: 
Do you have one particular officer who makes a study of duplication 
and overlapping in the different departments and in the final analysis 
if there is such a study made, what particular department of the 
Navy reaches the conclusion as to whether or not there is duplication 
and overlapping and eliminates that particular billet? 

Is that what you are driving at? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Gavin. Is there such an officer or such a department that is 
studying the various branches of the Navy to determine whether there 
is duplication and overlapping and where elimination can be made to 
effect a better setup? 

Captain Cooper. That is one of the responsibilities of the Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations for personnel, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Why wouldn’t that come under the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel, instead of the Deputy Chief for Operations? 

Captain Cooper. The Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for per- 
sonnel determines the overall numbers of military personnel for the 
Naval Establishment, sir. The Bureau of Naval Personnel is his 
agency for procuring, training, and distribution of the naval personnel 
required to man the Naval Establishment. 
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Mr. Gavin. Well, that still doesn’t answer the question whether 
or not there is a department that is set up to keep a continuous study 
of whether or not there is duplication or overlapping. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Office of Secretary of Defense, I might say, 
Mr. Chairman, now has a functioning committee with the purpose 
of studying tables of organizations and personnel requirements for 
all the armed services, and as I understand have made some rather 
dramatic successes in certain fields of military operations. 

I think particularly in the messing facilities for the various units 
and reduction—I think the Marine Corps reduced by several hundred 
the number of people involved in feeding troops, and then also indi- 
cated thereafter they had created new combat units with those men. 

But it is going to be a long, slow process, because of all of these 
things—I mean there are now thousands of these tables of organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Kitpay. What committee is that in the Department of 
Defense? 

Mr. Buanprorp. It was the Sarnoff Committee that submitted its 
report after, I think, 3 or 4 meetings. 

But now that Committee itself—this is off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Suort. Mr. Chairman, will you yield at that point? 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Short. 

Mr. Sort. I think you must bear in mind that the Sarnoff Com- 
mittee was set up in October, more or less on a temporary basis, and 
as our counsel, Mr. Blandford, said, it met only very few times, with 
only 1, 2, or 3 members of that Committee present. 

Of course, after they gave their recommendation of 10 percent cut 
across the board, both personnel and funds, chopping off 500,000 
people, military and civilian, and reducing the cost by $5 billion, the 
Committee has been dissolved and today is not existent. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. There is another committee, though, of which Mr. 
Sarnoff is a member. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Mr. Sarnoff is now a member of a committee to 
determine what the Department of Defense needs in order to make 
unification work, or words to that effect. It is the Rockefeller Com- 
mittee now, and I think Mr. Sarnoff is a member of that Committee, 
along with Dr. Bush. 

Mr. Snort. Nelson Rockefeller, Arthur Fleming, and Milton 
Eisenhower. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Off the record. 

Captain Cooprr. Mr. Chairman, it is the responsibility of the 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Personnel to review the per- 
sonnel requirements for the Navy, and he does conduct a continuing 
review of those requirements. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. 

Let’s proceed now, Commander. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, I think that accounts for 180 
captains. There are 19 other captains with Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. I don’t know exactly where those 19 are. Do you have that 
broken down, Commander? 
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Captain Cooper. General planning group, two captains. They are 
a staff for the Chief of Naval Operations. wo captains in the general 
planning group. 

Mr. BuanpForp. We have 17 more to go. 

Captain Coorrr. Director of Progress Analysis Group. 

Mr. Miuxier. What number is this now? 

Captain Cooper. This is page 2. 

Mr. Mituer. Of what number? 

Captaim Cooper. Of jacket No. 3, sir. Under the direction of the 
Vice Chief of Naval Operations, assist in analyzing the progress for 
preparation of war of the operating forces in consonance with the 
plans therefore, and the progress in making available the personnel 
and materiel required where and when they are needed. It insures 
and utilizes the effective reporting system on the progress of major 
Navy programs; directs the progress analysis group in special studies 
in the elds of administration, logistics, and operations, with particular 
emphasis on functional warfare and support operations. 

Analysis progress in implementing major plans and programs to 
establish satisfactory accomplishments or to detect and reveal delays, 
difficulties, deficiencies, imbalances, misassignment, lack of feasibility, 
need for revision, in areas needing corrective action; presents special 
studies on status of major programs to the Chief of Naval Operations 
and the Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Miter. He sounds like the most important captain over there, 
Captain. Is he a very senior captain? 

aptain Coorrer. That is Captain Swineburne; he is quite senior. 

Mr. Mituer. Now, as I gather, his job, then, is to take the work 
of all of these OP’s and to conduct special studies with respect to war 
preparation as a result of the studies of all of the OP’s? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. I was mistaken when I said 
he was in the general planning group, however. He is on the staff of 
the Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 

Mr. Miuuser. Why don’t you just tell us how many captains do 
you have that are on thé staffs of the Chiefs? That may account for 
the rest of these officers. 

Captain Coorrr. There are two there, sir. On the general plan- 
ning group there are six captains. 

Mr. Miniter. You have 11 other captains doing miscellaneous 
work? 

Captain Cooper. There are two captains under the Assistant 
Chief of Naval Operations for Naval Reserve. There are five cap- 
tains on the Board of Inspection and Surveys; there are five captains 
on the ship’s characteristic Board. There are two captains on the 
shore station development Board. 

Mr. Miuter. That gives you three more than you had, but there 
is rye on some duplication in there some place. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that covers the OP’s in the Chief of Naval 
Operations Office, and as I indicated on Friday I have gone through 
the remainder of these jackets, and I am prepared now to pick out 
items that I think might be of interest to you in connection with that. 

Mr. Kitpay. About how many of them are there? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, I have about 24 items that I selected. 

Mr. Gavin. They are individual items; are they? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Individual items in each of the jackets. 
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Mr. Gavin. Will that complete the Navy’s case? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That will complete the Navy’s case. 

Mr. Gavin. All right; let’s proceed with the items. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Jacket 4. We have now completed jacket 1, 
jacket 2, and jacket 3. I will not go to jacket 4. This is CNO field 
activities. 

Before we do that, Captain, have you the figures now on the number 
of Reserve officers on active duty in each of the grades from captain 
down? 

Captain Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

There is one Reserve flag officer on active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That constitutes a half of 1 percent, or something. 

Captain Coopsr. 0.34 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 0.34 percent. 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. There are 177 Naval 
Reserve captains on active duty, 5.94 percent. There are 1,412 
Naval Reserve commanders on active duty, 20.8 percent. There 
are 4,780 Reserve lieutenant commanders on duty, 42.26 percent; 
there are 13,286 Reserve lieutenants on active duty, 48.99 percent; 
there are 8,881 Naval Reserve lieutenants (junior grade) on active 
duty, 55.1 percent; there are 8,884 Reserve ensigns on active duty, 
78.7 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That would indicate, then, that your input of 
officers at the bottom are practically all Reserves. 

Captain Cooper. Practically—primarily Reserve. 

Mr. Buanpvrorp. And it must give you some cause for concern. 

Captain Coorrr. Itdoes. Weare having difficulty. At the present 
time, we are not getting enough career input. 

Mr. Buanprorp. CNO field activities, page 1. 

Mr. ARENDs. Where is it, Russ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 1, CNO activities. I merely want to call 
the attention of the committee to the fact that the 15th Naval District 
has one captain who is chief of staff; that the 15th Naval District, 
which is at Panama, also has a district inspector general, and that 
the function of the district inspector general, among other things, is 
to look into matters affecting the discipline or military efficiency 
within the district command. 

But I haven’t found anybody that the district commander of the 
15th Naval District commands. And I note that there is no district 
planning officer in the 15th Naval District. 

And on page 2, I notice that there is an assistant chief of staff for 
logistics in the 15th Naval District, and that among his functions 
are to coordinate logistic functions performed by the materiel, ord- 
nance, supply, medical, dental and civil engineering activities, estab- 
lish lines of action to be taken in furnishing logistic services to 
activities in the fleet, maintains liaison with other Department of 
Defense representatives, and civilian agencies to plan for joint use 
of facilities and services or to obtain additional storage space, equip- 
ment and materials, provide for material inspection of district activi- 
ties, initiates recommendations for increasing operational effectiveness 
and efficiency. 

Without pursuing the matter any further, Mr. Chairman, I again 
submit that the 15th Naval District has an awful lot of rank with 
very little to do. 
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Captain Coorrr. Mr. Blandford, we consider the Panama Canal 
to be one of the most important waterways in the world. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The point is, Captain, we all agree that it is, 
but the function of the Navy down there is apparently not to guard 
that Canal Zone, at least, from the district commandant’s head- 
quarters. 

You have a fleet for that operation in the Atlantic, and the Pacific. 
You have airfields down there. You have Army personnel. The 
fact that you have a rear admiral of the upper half down there, and 
that he has a chief of staff and that you do have a logistics officer, 
but you don’t have a planning officer—and I can show other things 
that you do not have down there—indicates that it is a district that 
has an important name, but not a very important function. 

Captain Cooper. Perhaps Captain Mortill, who is the representa- 
tive of the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Logistics, can help 
in explaining why we have these officers down there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right; fine. 

Captain Cooprr. Particularly the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Logistics. 

Captain Morriit. In our setup down there, Mr. Blandford, one 
of the places we are trying to economize by doubling up the func- 
tions—we have a naval station, Rodman, which furnishes the logistics 
support for that Canal Zone area, and the officers at the naval station 
also perform functions for the district commandant which accounts 
for the apparent vacancies in the staff. There is also doubled up 
there a Caribbean Sea Frontier. So you have in effect officers being 
used for 2 or 3 different purposes, just for that particular reason of 
economy of personnel. 

And as you pointed out, the functions down there are not them- 
selves in the nature of a major base, but we do have an ammunition 
depot. We also have the harbor defenses, that is, your nets, and so 
forth, control of your entrance and exit, and the inspection service of 
all ships going through the canal. 

At the present time we are very careful about the whole setup down 
there because of the great value of the canal. 

_ Mr. Buanprorp. Now, that is something else I wanted to get 
into: 

You do actually, then, board these ships? 

Captain Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The Navy performs that, or the Army? 

Captain Morr. This is a Navy function in this case. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy boards all foreign ships, or does it just 
board American naval vessels? 

Captain Morritu. I believe—I am not positive—we board them on 
the basis of intelligence information. In other words, we wouldn’t 
necessarily board every ship if we had no reason to believe there was 
anything wrong with it. 

Mr. BLianprorp. Now, let me get this straight, then: 

The security of the Panama Canal is the primary responsibility of 
the Navy, then? 

Captain Morritu. That particular type of security; that is all, sir, 
There is a unified command down there, as you are probably aware. 
The Navy is not the top member of that unified command. ‘That is 
a joint command down there. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. But you have a rear admiral of the upper half in 
charge of it. 

How big—how many naval personnel are there in the Panama area? 

Captain Morritt. I can’t answer that question. 

Captain Coorrr. We will have it in just a minute, sir. 

Captain Morritt. I might add, we also have repair facilities down 
| emergency repairs to all ships of all types, including commercial 
vessels. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It can’t be very extensive, Captain, because they 
don’t even have a captain sitting on their general court, as president 
of their general court down there. 

Captain Morrity, No, sir; as a matter of fact, I didn’t come pre- 
pared to talk about these facilities, other than CNO’s office. 

However, we do have cognizance of that particular setup down there 
within my office. I know how it is set up. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I will continue with the rest of the questions 
while Commander Cunningham is looking for the figures. I don’t 
want to belabor the point of the 15th Naval District, except that when 
we justify these district commandants obviously the record must 
support the rank and the distribution of captains that you have down 
there, and show why you have captains in some fields, and you haven’t 
got captains in others, and yet you have a rear admiral of the upper 
half servine down there. 

Page 5: That again is a district communication officer in the 15th 
Naval District. That will not bear any more repetition. 

On page 6, you have justification for captain billets in Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office. You have three line officers. 

My only question there is, What does the Hydrographer’s Office do 
that the Coast and Geodetic Survey doesn’t do? 

Captain Morritu. I think maybe I can answer that one. The 
Coast and Geodetic Survey surveys United States territorial waters, 
peo the Hydrographic Office surveys waters other than the United 

tates. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. Well, that is sufficient. 

In other words, hydrographers are now surveying Korean waters; 
put it that way. 

Captain Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And they make their own charts, then, for naval 
operations? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Captain Morritu. Yes, sir; there is an interchange between the 
two services there. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes, sir. 

Captain Morrity. They interchange charts. 

Mr. Kriipay. And the Navy vessels carry the Coast and Geodetic 
charts as to United States and the Hydrographic Office’s charts as to 
foreign waters; is that it? 

Captain Morriii. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, in time of war parts of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey are attached to and made a part of the Hydrog- 
rapher’s office; is that right? 

Captain Morritu. Yes, sir; I am sure it is because I have seen 
them working with us. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Well, they are part of the uniformed services; 
that is the Coast and Geodetic Survey, but they are not part of the 
Armed Forces. 

Could the Navy do the same thing that the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey is doing today, given some additional personnel and some 
additional ships? 

Captain Morriiu. Yes, sir; of course, I am not qualified to answer 
that, but in my opinion it is. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have the head of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and you have personnel officers and planning officers, and you 
got logistic officers, I am sure, and you got the same thing probably 
in your Hydrographer’s office. You have planning officers. It looks 
like what fost, be duplication at least in certain areas. They may 
not be doing the same type of work, but at least, they have people 
who are the head of their respective offices who are doing the same 
type of work. 

Captain Morr. I can just say in my opinion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 9. Do the 14th and 15th Naval Districts 
have district intelligence officers? 

Captain Morrity. Will you verify that? 

Captain Coorpsr. I am trying to find that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are 15 of them—there are 15 district intelligence 
officers. How many naval districts do you have, altogether? 

Captain Morritu. There are 15 naval districts. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So apparently the 15th and 14th Naval Districts 
also have a district intelligence officer who is a captain. 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLANpFoRD. Who prcoanty would be in charge of operation 


of inspecting ships. Well, that must at times irritate the Panama 
Canal Authority or a few other people. 

Captain Morritu. The canal authorities seem to be backing out 
of some of their responsibilities down there. They have asked us to 
take over their Balboa yard, for instance. 

Mr. BLanprorp. On page 11, what is the justification for a captain 
as a medical officer in the Brazil Mission? Or it may be that that 
medical officer is responsible to both the Brazil and the Chilean 
Missions. 

Do we have that many people down there, that we need a captain 
in the Medical Corps? 

Captain Coorrr. He could not be justified on the basis of the com- 
mand structure. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Again, this is a question of preety. dignity? 

Captain Cooper. It is a question of prestige and also a question of 
the fact that we have to have a doctor there. As a matter of fact, 
except in command of the naval hospitals, in some of the fleet medical 
officers, district medical officers, we don’t attempt to justify a grade 
for a doctor. We have actually more captains in the Medical Corps 
than the grade structure would support. They got there by virtue 
of the running-mate system and we justify them on the basis of career 
opportunity. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes; I am going to get to that when we get to 
the Staff Corps. 

That completes the CNO field activities, Mr. Chairman. I suggest, 
strangely—I presume because I don’t know what I am reading, that 
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I could find nothing in BuShips and BuShips field activities that re- 
quired any particular questions. 

I suppose it is one of the more complicated activities of the Navy. 
At least, nothing stood out like a sore thumb, and I have no questions 
on that jacket. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K. 

Mr. Buanprorp. BuOrd and BuOrd field activities, page 10. 

Do you have the number of personnel in the 15th Naval District 
now, Commander? 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. Yes, sir; these include the naval station 
at Rodman, the district public works office, the commissary store, the 
degaussing station, harbor entrance control, post, radio station, and 
the commandant’s staff; 99 officers and 710 enlisted. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Ninety-nine officers and seven hundred and ten 
enlisted men? 

Commander CUNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is 1 flag officer—there are 2 flag officers; 
are there not? Or one flag officer? I noticed an assistant chief of 
staff, who is a captain. am therefore assuming that the chief of 
staff is an admiral; is that correct? 

Do you know? 

Captain Coorrr. No; that is not correct. The chief of staff is a 
captain. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

Mr. Kitpay. What station are you talking about? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Panama. We are back to Panama right now. 

There are 99 officers, including 1 upper half rear admiral, and 710 
enlisted personnel in the Panama Canal Zone. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Would I be exaggerating if I said that was the 
smallest command of any rear admiral of the upper half who has 
actually a command function? 

Captain Cooper. I wouldn’t want to answer that question, Mr. 
Blandford, because I don’t know the answer. There is a matter of 
prestige connected with—— 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes; I know, meeting these Latin generals and 
all that sort of thing. 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. We have admirals in billets, sir, that 
have no command structure. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I know that. We will get to that a little later. 
We got part of it the other day. 

Commander CunninGHAM. Where there is a planning function. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, on page 10 you have a captain who is in 
charge of the naval ammunition depot; is that, at Shumaker, and 
that captain has 8 officers, 4 enlisted men, and 21 civilians. 

The reason I pick it out is that it stands out, again, like a sore 
thumb. Here you have captains in charge of 3,000 and 4,000 people, 
all the way down the line, the smallest one other than the one I read 
being the one at Mare Island, I believe, and then al of a sudden up 
pops a captain at Shumaker, Ark., who has under him 7 officers, 4 
enlisted men, and 21 civilians. It just doesn’t make sense. 

Mr. Arenps. What do they do there? 

Commander CunniINGHAM. That ammunition depot must be almost 
in caretaker status, and we believe that billet should be downgraded. 
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Mr. Kripay. They have a contractor there. They show a super- 
visor contractor operation of the plant. He serves as inspector of 
ordnance. It is a tremendously big installation. It shows the plant 
account cost $57.2 million. 

Commander CunniINGHAM. $57.2 million. The size of the station 
is nearly 70,000 acres. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes; but—— 

Mr. Kuitpay. I think it is a shell-loading plant. The question came 
up on the reactivation of it, is how I happened to know, and the 
chairman and Mr. Brooks were out of the city and it wax put up 
to me about reactivating it back in, I guess the 81st Congress. It isa 
tremendously big installation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Any further question on it? 

Mr. Kiupay. No. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Then on page 13—there is a very significant state- 
ment on page 13, Mr. Chairman, which I think should be read by 
all the members of the committee, because I think it probably should 
have been stated in connection with many of these billets occupied by 
captains. That is at the naval gun factory at Washington. And then 
over on page 13 you will notice the statements that the captains 
utilized as department heads are comparable, except for salary pur- 
poses, to vice presidents in private industry. And then prestige is 
essential at the department-head level. 

Well, overlooking the last sentence, which would be true of any- 
thing, I suppose, I still—it still follows that in many of these billets, 
particularly at things such as the Gun Factory and any other plant 
or shipyard operated by the Navy, that the captains utilized as de- 
partment heads, who are engineers, are doing comparable jobs which 
in industry would command much, much higher salaries. 

I think that that is something that the committee should bear in 
mind in all of its deliberations on this, particularly with respect to the 
technical services of the Navy. 

And in addition, when you are dealing with any kind of an airbase 
or an air station that involves hundreds of millions of dollars worth 
of accountable property. If I am not mistaken, the Navy now owns 
on an original cost value something like $40 billion worth of equip- 
ment. I think somebody used the example the other day that the 
shipyard at New York City, which is still carried on the Navy books 
at $3,000, which was the original acquisition cost, would now—you 
couldn’t duplicate it probably for $90 million today, but it cost onl 
the Navy $3,000 and it is carried only on your books as being ‘ebeth 
$3,000. 

Next is jacket 7, Bureau of Naval Personnel and Bureau of Naval 
Personnel Activities. 

Mr. Kixpay. Justify yourself, Captain. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the justification, Captain, for a captain 
as Director of the Retirement Division? That is under B, under 
directors, there, first page. 

Captain Cooper. The Director of the Retirement Division deals 
primarily with senior officers, cases of senior officers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The question is whether they retire or don’t 
retire. He has nothing to do with whether they retire for disability 
insofar as the evaluation of their disability is concerned. It is 
practically all laid out in law as to when they can retire and when they 
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can’t retire. All questions involving retirement pay goes to Supplies 
and Accounts. Any questions that are new go to the Comptroller 
General. I am at a loss to understand why a captain has to be in 
charge of the Retirement Division. It is pretty much a question of 
just following the book. What new questions require the sage advice 
of a captain with 20 years of experience are presented to the Retire- 
ment Division that justifies that billet being occupied by a captain? 

Captain Cooper. He is responsible for policy and advising the 
Chief as to legislation regarding retirement. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, your JAG does that, that is one of the 
primary functions of the JAG, too? 

Captain Cooper. When we had voluntary retirement, we had made 
recommendations to the Chief on validity of the cases, the advisability 
of allowing individuals to retire voluntarily. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Well it just seems to be one place where the rules 
are rather well laid out and there don’t seem to be much question of 
decision necessary. What kind of training does the Training Division 
handle, the Director of Training? 

Captain Cooper. He has responsibility for all training except air 
training, training of Medical Corps personnel, and for the training in 
the fleets—or crew training 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does he handle say things like Great Lakes? 

Captain Cooper. That is right, Great Lakes, Bainbridge, San 
Diego, all the service schools, recruit schools. He has the ROTC 
programs. 

Mr. BLANDForRD. Now, this is the policy level? 

Captain Coorrr. Postgraduate schools. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is the policy level and not an operational 
level? 

Captain Cooper. He has both policy and operations. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He does? 

Captain Cooper. All officer training, postgraduate schools. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes. 

Captain Cooper. Naval Academy. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I think that is fully justified in the case of captain. 
Then you have an Assistant Director of Training who is a captain. 

Now, on page 2 you have heads of sections which come under the 
divisions. My only question there is the head of the mobilization 
plans section, plans and policy control division; is that a new section, 
the outgrowth of some criticism that has occurred since 1950? 

In other words, is this——— 

Captain Cooper. That is a relatively new section. It has come 
into being since the war. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Captain Coorrer. Exactly when I don’t recall. 

Mr. BLaNnpFrorp. This is to set up policies that will now work in 
conjunction with the Armed Forces Research Act and I presume goes 
into only personnel plans. It doesn’t go into material plans? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct. He plans for the mobilization 
of personnel throughout the Naval Establishment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Page 3: Navy member of the Physical Review 
Board. Now, this is BuPers’ representative on the Physical Review 
Counsel; is that correct? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. He advises the Secretary of the Navy of the 
action which should be taken in individual cases of bhysical duability. 
Now here is presumably a line officer who advises the Secretary of 
the Navy of the action which should be taken in individual cases of 
physical disability. Does that go into the question of the degree of 
disability? 

Captain Cooper. That Board does; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We are speaking of this member now. I assume 
in the statement here is that he advises, or advises the Secretary of 
the Navy of the action which should be taken in individual cases of 
disability. Now is that a separate action on the part of that member 
or is that an action on the part of the Council? 

Captain Cooper. That is an action on the part of the Board. 

m M A soos ter And he is only, then, acting as one member of the 
oard? 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And he personally does not make any recom- 
mendation to the Secretary. Now that question—I might state in 
advance that those questions have been submitted to the Secretary 
of Defense for clarification and all questions of disability retirement. 
The problem, Captain, is where do the medical officers start and the 
line officers step off and vice versa, in connection with disability 
retirement? 

Captain Cooprr. This officer is the Chief of Naval Personnel’s 
representative in the Navy Physical Review Board. He is responsible 
for carrying out the provisions for administration of title 4 of the 
Career Compensation Act. He reviews the proceedings and recom- 
mended findings of all physical evaluation boards, as a member of the 
Board, which advises the Secretary of the Navy of the action which 
should be taken in individual cases of physical disability. 

Rit Bianvrorp. Well, that is the Board they are speaking of, 
then. 

Mr. Mitter. How is it different from those of the head of the 
Retirement Division? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Retirement Division, Mr. Miller, handles 
voluntary retirement and, I presume, involuntary separation and 
retirement problems that may arise there. This deals with disability 
retirement. 

Mr. Mituer. Well, I appreciate that. I thought those were part 
of the same functions we discussed a minute ago. 

Mr. Buianprorp. No. 

Mr. Mituer. The other ones, the regular retirement, is a matter of 
routine, perhaps? 

Mr. Bianprorp. We have had a great deal of difficulty— Mr. Kil- 
day can tell you better than I—on disability retirement in the Armed 
Forces. When we passed the Career Compensation Act we estab- 
lished an entirely new concept of retiring people for disability. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. It required the creation of a physical review 
board, physical review council, and a whole series of evaluation 
boards. 

Mr. Kipay. It looks simple; when you start to apply it, it becomes 
highly complicated. Every case has its own complications. Of 
course, under the existing retirement laws your disability retirement 
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also includes created service, length of service, and things of that kind. 
It bri in an additional complication. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On page 4, your justification of inspectors of 
Navy recruiting and naval-officer procurement. Now these people 
coordinate and control the selective procurement of officer candidates 
of the highest caliber and the enlistment of persons capable of qualify- 
ing for the many technical ratings required for perpetuating a highly 
mechanized Navy. Do I understand that each of these inspectors of 
Navy recruiting and naval-officer-procurement work directly under 
the district commandant for that particular area? 

Captain Cooper. They come under the district commandants for 
military command. They come under the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
for management control and technical control. The Bureau of 
Naval Personnel sets the policies, tells them how many officers to 
procure, how many enlisted men to enlist. But they report to the 
district commandant for military command purposes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, of course, these officers are in addition to 
your recruiting officers? 

Captain Coorrr. They are the supervisors of the recruiting estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I see. 

Captain Cooper. In the various districts, or various recruiting 
areas. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now your justification for captain billets as 
commanding officers of United States naval receiving stations. I 
have never been clear on exactly what a receiving station does, 
Captain. Without reading that—TI read that justification—just what 
does a naval receiving station do? 

Captain Coorrr. The naval receiving station is an assembly point 
for enlisted personnel who are being transferred from one activity to 
another. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Is there anything comparable to that in the Army 
and the Air Force and the Marine Corps? 

Captain Cooprr. Oh, I am sure there must be. Vast numbers of 
transient personnel pass through the receiving stations. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, a man is transferred from ship X to ship Y 
and he is directed to report to ship Y or he is directed to report to an 
ammunition depot or he is directed to report to the Panama Canal 
Zone. Where does this receiving station come into the picture? 

Captain Coopmr. He would be transferred to the receiving station 
from his ship where he would be processed and assigned or given 
transportation to his next duty station. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, does his leave usually start after he leaves 
the ship? He goes home and comes back to the receiving station. 

Captain Cooper. He may go to the receiving station at either 
time. Usually he would be transferred from a ship, sent on leave, and 
then report into a receiving station. 

Mr. Kiupay. Isn’t he under the command and control of the 
receiving station while he is on that leave? 

Captain Cooper. Yes, sir. The receiving station would be notified 
when he goes on leave that he is to report by a certain date. So that 
normally he would be under the command of the commanding officer 
of the receiving station while he is on leave. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Emergency leave or any such type of leave? 
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Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If there is a question of extension or anything 
else-——— 

Captain Coorrr. A man is sent home from overseas on leave. He 
is usually directed to report at the end of that leave to a receiving 
station where he would await transportation back to the ship he left 
or to a new ship if he were so assigned. Recruits coming into the Navy 
usually pass through receiving stations. For example—— 

Mr. Buianprorp. In other words, a man enlists in the Navy here 
in Washington. He goes first to Anacostia. 

Captain Coopmr. He goes to the receiving station here at Anacostia 
and there he would be sent to Bainbridge for his recruit training. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. I see. I still don’t know why you have to have 
them. That is my only problem. A ship comes into New York 
Harbor, with a man coming home from overseas, and he lives in 
New York City, so he first goes to Boston to tell them that he is there. 
Then he goes back to New York on leave. Then he goes back to 
Boston and they tell him where he is going to go from there and they 
are going to send him to New York. Would that be possible? 

Captain Coorrr. No, I don’t quite follow you on that, but it 
doesn’t sound logical. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, you have a receiving station at Boston— 
well, say Brooklyn. That would handle that. So we will say a 
ship comes into—of course, these are all ports of entry. I presume 
that is where practically all of your receiving stations are located, 
except the one located here in Washington. But if a man comes into 
the United States from an overseas assignment and he is going to go 
from there to San Diego, he gets off the ship and then he will report 
to a receiving station. He may then go on leave. Then he comes 
back to his receiving station or he goes directly from home to the 
new station. 

Captain Cooper. He goes directly from home to the receiving 
station at San Diego in that case. 

Mr. Buianprorp. He is liable to go to two receiving stations? 

Captain Cooper. He would not go to two receiving stations. 

Mr. BLANnpForp. Well, can a man go to two receiving stations? 
Can he be sent from one receiving station to the next receiving 
station? 

Captain Cooper. Yes, if he were transferred from a ship in the 
Mediterranean to a station in California, he would report into a 
receiving station at a port of entry on the Atlantic coast, go on leave, 
and then report to a receiving station on the west coast. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, you say the average number of personnel 
passing through receiving stations each month during the calendar 
year 1952 was 3,682. Is that the average number for each receiving 
station or the total number of people going through? 

Captain Cooper. That would be the average number for each. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Each. So I can assume that you have approxi- 
mately 27,000 people in transit each month in the Navy-going from 
one station to another station, or coming into the Navy as recruits. 
or being processed out of the Navy? 

Commander CunntncHam. Processed out. 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. But these receiving stations are nothing more 
than recordkeeping stations; aren’t they? They don’t do anything 
other than give physical examinations; is that correct? 

Captain Cooper. It is a separation center, an assembly point for 
transportation, an assembly point for recruits. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am sure—— 

Captain Cooper. They handle transient personnel. They also 
have disciplinary activity. In other words, a destroyer who has a 
man who is sentenced to confinement would undoubtedly send him 
to a receiving station where he would serve that period of confinement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

Captain Cooprr. Any ship that doesn’t have its own brig would 
send personnel, prisoners, to receiving stations. 

Mr. Mrier. Isn’t that true on hospitalization, too? 

Captain Cooprr. I beg you pardon, sir? 

Mr. Miter. Don’t they have hospitals at each one of these? 

Captain Cooper. They have dispensaries and not hospitals in the 
receiving station. 

Mr. Miuuer. Dispensaries, who take care of men who are sick. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir; or patients might be pro- 
cessed through the receiving stations to a hospital ship. 

Mr. Arenpbs. You want to finish this jacket, Russ? 

Mr. BLAnpForp. Yes, sir. 

On page 9 you say the importance of the function performed in 
educating the future young officers of the Navy requires the assign- 
mes of a vice admiral as the superintendent and requires a suitable 
stall. 

Well, now, Admiral Hill was there as a vice admiral, but preceding 
him was Rear Admiral Holloway. 

Captain Coopmr. That is correct, sir. 

. awe Buianprorp. Well, now, how long has this been a vice admiral’s 
illet? 

Captain Cooper. Three of the last four superintendents have been 
vice admirals. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And is it then the intention of the Navy to con- 
tinue that as a vice admiral’s billet? 

Captain Coopsr. I think it depends more on the officer who will 
be assigned as superintendent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I think they have a major general at West 
Point; do they not? 

Captain Cooprr. I am quite sure that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And I presume that if a vice admiral takes over, 
the staff goes up a little bit in rank commensurate with it. 

Captain Cooprr. No; as a matter of fact, | was Admiral Holloway’s 
senior aide and also served with Admiral Hill. There was no change 
in organization whatsoever. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No change in staff, just the one officer? 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That completes that jacket, Mr. Chairman. 
We have 7 more jackets, which I could complete, I think, in perhaps 
30 minutes. 

Mr. ArEeNDs. Well, as I understand it, we have a full committee 
meeting tomorrow morning. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Necessarily, we will have to go over to Wednesday 
morning. Is that agreeable with counsel? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir; we can finish this Wednesday morning. 

Now, I think we should give the Marine Corps a full morning on 
their justification. I wouldn’t like to start the Navy at 10 o’clock 
and finish them at 11:15 and then attempt to try to take the Marine 
Corps in 45 minutes. So, supposing we make Wednesday the day to 
complete the Navy’s presentation and the next day after that the 
Marine Corps will give its presentation. 

Mr. Arenps. Wednesday morning we will complete this. Also, 
Russ, the clerk of the committee advises, that this room probably will 
be used Wednesday morning. We can use the other room. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We will meet in room 304, then, Wednesday 
morning. 

Captain Cooper would like to make a statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Captain Coorrer. I would like to make one brief statement for 
the record, sir, with regard to imput of career officers in the Navy. 

That is a matter of considerable concern to the Chief of Naval 
Personnel. At the present time we are barely able to hold our own, 
by not allowing any officers to resign and using all the sources of 
imput which we have. 

We fear greatly for the future the imput of young career officers to 
our service. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K. 

The committee will stand in adjournment until Wednesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the committee recessed until 
10 a. m., Wednesday, March 18, 1953.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscoMMiITTEE No. 2 oF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. ArEeNpbs. The committee will come to order. 

Now that we have been moved out of the big tent, we can get our 
work done peacefully, probably. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we complete the 
Navy jackets and then the remainder of the morning devote to the 
air weather service of the Air Force to find out what duplication if 
any there is between the Navy, the Air Force, and Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Jacket No. 8, page 3, I notice, Captain Codper, 
that the naval aide to the Secretary of the Navy is a captain, and that 
likewise the naval aide to the Under Secretary is a captain, special 
assistant is a captain, the naval aide to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy is a captain, the naval aide to the Assistant Secretary for Air is 
a captain. What is the justification for that rank, particularly with 
the Assistant Secretary? 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. WILLIAM G. COOPER, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF PLANS—Resumed 


Captain Cooper. It is simply a question of broad naval experience. 
They are the principal advisers to the Secretary on naval matters. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now actually what do these advise the Assistant 
Secretaries on? 

Captain Coorrr. It depends largely on the responsibilities of the 
Secretary. 

For example, the Under Secretary in the previous administration 
was charged with the administration of personnel and Captain Taylor, 
later Admiral Taylor, was his special assistant. He was an officer 
who had had long experience in the Bureau of Personnel. He had 
earlier been Mr. Forrestal’s aide. He was thoroughly familiar with 
all aspects of naval personnel, thoroughly familiar with the functions 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Then, ‘aide’ is probably a wrong term for these 
people. 
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Captain Cooper. It is a broader job than aide; that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is not a question of keeping track of the social 
engagements or making appentaente for him or making sure that 
his coffee is on his desk in the morning and all that? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That man actually acts as an adviser to the 
Secretary. Are these senior captains? 

Captain Coopur. They vary inrank. By that, I mean in seniority. 
The naval aide to the Secretary is Capt. Raymond Hogle. He would 
be about one-third down the captain’s list. The administrative aide 
is Captain Bird. He is somewhat junior to Captain Hogle. The 
special assistant was Capt. Walter Karig of the Naval Reserve, who 
was there, with additional duty in writing naval history. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I presume that the naval aide to the Assistant 
Secretary of Navy for Air is an aviator? 

Captain Coopsmr. He is a naval aviator. That is Captain Thatch. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now do each of these officers have a Marine 
officer attached to them? 

Captain Cooprr. Some of them do. I can’t answer definitely if 
they all do. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Major Westmoreland, do you know what the 
rank of the Marine Corps aides are to the Secretaries? 

Major WesrmMoreELAND. Normally lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Lieutenant Colonel. I presume their function is 
to advise the Secretary on Marine Corps matters? 

Major WestMoreLAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. What is the difference between the aide and the 
administrative aide? 

Captain Cooper. Mr. Kilday, the aide also functions as social aide. 
The administrative aide handles the Secretary’s correspondence. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then a special assistant for public relations is a 
captain. 

Captain Cooprr. That is Captain Karig, who I think is well 
known to most of the-members of the committee. He has been on 
active duty in the Navy foralong time. He wrote the series of books, 
Battle Report. Actually this is an additional duty for him in this 
office. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, these names are misnomers, actually, for 
these people in many respects. 

_ Captain Coorrr. The titles are not too descripitve; that is correct, 
sir. 
Mr. BianpForp. Now, the one group that bothers me the most is 
the three captains that you have in the Board of Decorations and 
Medals. What is the justification for that? 

Mr. Muuer. Five. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I beg your pardon, five captains; that is correct. 

Captain Coorer. The Board of Decorations and Medals: the cap- 
tains serving on those boards are captains finishing out those terms. 
We don’t really have a good justification for those billets. But we 
do have captains who are awaiting retirement, finishing out their 
service, and we choose this as one of the places where they can be 
properly assigned. 

Mr. Bianprorp. These are captains waiting to complete 27 years 
or 30 years of service, which is it? 
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Captain Cooper. To complete 30 years’ service. 

Mr. Kixupay. Their careers are for practical purposes terminated? 

Captain Cooprr. For practical purposes they are ended. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There wouldn’t be any back scratching there? 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As far as they are concerned, they are finished? 

Captain Cooprr. Yes. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Just as a matter of interest, do you have any 
commanders in the same situation who are finishing their careers, who 
failed of selection to captain? 

Captain Coorrer. Yes, we do. 

Mr. BianpForp. Why couldn’t you take 5 captains, put them on 
your general court-martial boards, and relieve 5 of your rear admirals 
who are serving on your general court-martial boards? 

Captain Coorrr. The rear admirals who are serving on the court- 
martial boards are serving for indefinite terms, we might say, whereas 
these captains are short-term officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; but you recall retired admirals to serve as 
presidents of these court-martial boards and are giving them full pay 
and allowances and as a result appear to have a lot, at least seven 
more admirals on active duty than some people might think you should 
have. At the same time, you have captains who could be performing 
those functions because they have had lots of experience in the Navy 
and they are all men with close to 30 years’ service, and they have 
nothing to lose. The same as these retired admirals who are recalled. 
Has any consideration been given to the possibility of putting those 
officers in that position and relieving those retired admirals and 
putting them back on the retired list? 

Captain Cooper. I believe we will find—I believe Captain Water- 
house will bear me out—we also have captains who are finishing out 
their retirement terms serving on the court-martials and on these 
boards. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the Naval Examining Board? 

Captain Coorrer. The Naval Examining Board is a statutory board 
that passes on every officer who has been selected for promotion and 
indicates whether he is qualified for promotion. 

Mr. BLaNnpForD. Wasn’t this an important board at the time that 
officers had to take examinations for promotions? But you haven’t 
given written examinations now in several years; have you? 

Captain Coorrr. Officers are now examined on their record; since 
1950 have been examined on their records. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. To your knowledge has any captain who has ever 
been selected been turned down by the Examining Board? 

Captain Cooper. There have been some who have been turned 
down by the Examining Board for physical disability. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That has nothing to do with the Examining 
Board, though. 

Captain Cooprmr. There was one who was held up for probationary 
period for 6 months, until the Board satisfied itself that he was pro- 
fessionally qualified for advancement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, these five captains are really not per- 
forming a function that is of any use, of any tremendous value, to the- 
Navy at this particular time, smce you don’t have any written 
examinations? 
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Captain Coorer. Their funetions have decreased considerably 
since we have stopped requiring written examinations for promotion. 

Mr. Miter. Are these captains in a reservoir, too, like the men on 
the Board of Decorations and Medals? 

Captain Cooper. They are all very senior; all awaiting retirement. 

Mr. BLANpForpb. These are officers who have not been selected — 
I won’t say failed of selection because they are undoubtedly qualified 
but not best fitted. These officers may have failed of selection after 
27, 28, or 29 years of service, having failed twice, and the law permits 
them to be retained or does it require that they be retained until they 
complete 30 years? 

Captain Cooper. It requires that they be retained until they have 
served 30 years. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. So your problem is to merely find a job for them 
where Gan can complete their service and still perform something 
useful? 

Captain Cooper. Still perform some useful duty. 

Mr. Miuier. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mruuer. Early in the hearings you told us you had 173 retired 
captains on active duty. 

Commander Wuere.er. No; retired officers. 

Mr. Mituier. How many of those are captains? | have it here, 
“captains.” 

Captain Coorrr. I said, Mr. Miller, that there were 177 Reserve 
captains. 

Mr. Minter. Captains? 

Captain Cooper. On active duty. 

Mr. Mixtuer. And 137 retired captains, according to my notes, 
making a total of 313. That was as of December 31, 1952. 

Captain Cooper. I will make a general answer to that and we will 
try to check on it later. Generally, those are officers with special 
qualifications—engineers, many of them were doctors, there is one 
that I know individually who is engaged in writing the naval history, 
at least one. I mentioned engineers. Those officers would be gen- 
erally officers with special qualifications who are held on to fill special 
jobs at this time of expansion, sir. 

Commander Wurx tur. May | help, sir? I answered that ques- 
tion for Mr. Miller the other day. That is a total number of retired 
officers on active duty, sir, and of that total 75 are captains. 

Mr. Miutuer. I didn’t get that, because we were talking of captains 
when this was up. Seventy-five are captains? 

Commander Wuexrter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many are 1,100 captains? 

Commander Wueex er. Forty-six of them are unrestricted line 
officers; 16 are engineers; 2 doctors; 2 Medical Corps; 5 Supply 
Corps; 1 Chaplain Corps; 4 Civil Engineer Corps. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Don’t you think, Captain, it would be possible 
for the Navy to put some of these captains who are finishing their 
service in these functions that are being performed by retired officers 
now? You have 43 line officers who are retired and retained or 
retired and recalled and they are occupying captains’ billets and yet 
you have other captains performing nonperfunctory functions in a 
way. This Naval Examining Board was a perfect example of it. 
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‘Those officers could be used in lieu of recalling or retaining retired 
officers? 

Captain Cooprr. I believe that some of them could, but as I have 
pointed out before most of the retired captains who are retained on 
active duty are retained for their special qualifications, which we 
might not find, probably would not find, in the officers who are finish- 
“a their tours on the active list. 

dr. Mruter. Captain, isn’t that getting pretty near the thin point 
where you have to keep men on after 30 years’ service because you 
failed to train their replacements? That doesn’t speak too well, does 
it? Is somebody at fault there, in failing to qualify men to take 
their places? I thought in the armed services we never had the 
indispensable people. 
_ Captain Cooper. We never claimed to have the indispensable man, 
sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I know there are specialists. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Only Members of Congress. 

Mr. Miuter. We have 42 of them here. Now that is 42. 

Captain Cooper. We have special programs at the present time. 
An example is the shipbuilding program in Europe. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. It is not true, Captain—— 

Captain Cooprer. They are unanticipated requirements. 

Mr. Miuuer. Wait a minute. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is what I am trying to talk about. 

Mr. Miuter. But then we have 42. That is quite a proportion. 

Captain Coorrer. The writing of the naval history is not—— 

Mr. No. No. 

Captain Cooper. The function for which we would 

Mr. Miuuier. These 42 were 1,100 captains. I am taking out the 
scientists, the civil engineers, and the medical men. 

Captain Cooper. Well, Captain Gardner, for example, is assisting 
in writing the Naval history that is not a job that we would ordinarily 
train a naval officer for, but he happens to possess special qualifications 
for that particular assignment. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. There are many—lI shouldn’t say many, but there 
are some in the Navy just like Captain Gardner. I am thinking of 
the old salvage expert, I forget his name, but he recently died. We 
had no use for salvage—the } had no use for a salvage officer up 
until this last war and as a pane of the sinking of a lot of ships at 
Manila Harbor and others the Navy needed a salvage expert. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is right. I am not questioning the fact. This 
man has died. Certainly the Navy isn’t going to abandon its salvage 
program because this officer died. Certainly somebody is going to 
take it over. 

Captain Cooper. We feel 44 is not a very large number, Mr. Miller, 
of retired officers who possess particular cuabiiamiions and can be 
<a to billets for which we would not ordinarily train naval 
officers 

Mr. Mitier. You see, Captain, I have just come on this committee 
from the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, where we have been 
handling these things among civilian employees. I want to tell you, 
if you applied the standards we apply there, there is a lot of things 
you could ask to do here. 
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_ Captain Cooper. We have special requirements at a time like this, 
sir. 
Mr. Mitier. You have reclamation and other things that are 
carried on where you have special requirements. Again, as a young 
engineer, I learned very early in life there was no indispensable 
people. Now I am just thinking of these 44 people who are retired 
officers back on active duty, and yet we have to go scratch around to 
find some place to put a lot of senior captains who are about to retire. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Well, this is nothing new in Government. The 
President by Executive order permits civil employees of Government 
to remain after reaching their 70th birthday. I think that is a good 
illustration. 

Mr. Mituer. I think you can count them on the fingers of one hand. 
Every time it is done, somebody raises a fuss. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. | can point to industry. Look at your big cor- 
porations who have taken retired officials and put them in advisory 
capacities. The chairman of the board. 

Captain Coorgr. I might mention two more cases. We have two 
officers who are scheduled for retirement in June that we expect to 
keep on active duty. That is Captain Hensel and Captain Strauss, 
who are helping with the Mutual Security Agency, and they happen 
to have background that particularly fits them for that. 

Those are not requirements for which we would ordinarily train 
naval officers. 

Mr. Miter. If the Navy is called upon to supply those people 
under this new tempo of life in international life, why shouldn’t you 
train men for their replacements in the future? You are called upon 
to supply them now. Aren’t you going to want them perhaps again 
in the future? 

Captain Cooprr. I think we will have officers ready to step in 
those jobs in the future, without any question. There are junior 
officers now serving—— 

Mr. Mituer. I don’t question 

Captain Cooprr. That are having the experience, and it is a new 
experience, that will qualify them when they become senior officers. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is it not true that all of these captains have junior 
officers under them? 

Captain Cooprr. They all have junior officers under them, who are 
working in the same organization. 

Mr. Mruuer. Not these last 10 here, I trust. The Board of Decora- 
tions and Medals. 

Captain Coorrr. That is very true. 

Mr. Miter. Naval Examining Board. I hope you haven’t junior 
officers hanging around there, too. 

Captain Cooper. We don’t have junior officers. 

Mr. Mitier. You just admitted that those 10 are merely a reser- 
voir in which you throw the people who are about to be retired. 

Captain Cooper. Those boards have recorders. They are junior 
officers. Usually you will find that they are probably ex-yeomen who 
are now commissioned officers. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Jacket No. 9, Office of Naval Material and Field 
Activities; page 3. There is one sentence in this justification for these 
billets that intrigues me. That is on the head, Coordinative Pro- 
eurement Branch. 
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The second sentence from the bottom says, ‘‘Individual representa- 
tion on the surplus manpower committee,” that is flag-officer rank for 
Army and Air Force, Chairman of Munitions Board, and so forth, and 
yet apparently the officer representing the Navy is a captain. 

Now who is right? 

Captain Cooper. We think we are, Mr. Blandford, or we wouldn’t 
put a captain in the job. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You think a captain can do the job? I might ask 
the Army and the Air Force at this time to justify why they are—not 
at this time, but to be prepared to justify why their counterpart is a 
general officer. 

Captain Cooper. That may well be one of Admiral Smoot’s red-flag 
billets. I will be glad to check that and advise you. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think we have already concluded that those 
red-flag billets are not nearly as important as writing the history of the 
Navy. So that is not particularly important. 

Jacket No. 10: Staff Corps; page 1. This is the largest group of 
officers, single group, in any of the jackets. 

The first sentence, I think, is most interesting: 

As of this date, there are 377 captains, Medical Corps, on active duty. For this 
number of captains there is an existing requirement of 347 billets and only 321 
presently authorized. 

Now that means that you have more captains serving on active duty 
in the Medical Corps than you have requirements for, or you have 
billets for, or you are authorized to have billets for, under table of 
organization, which can be attributed, (1), to the running mate 
system in the Staff Corps, and, (2), to the doctors draft law, under 
which you are bringing in senior officers. 

I presume a is not much you can do about it, except some day 
to more closely correlate the running-mate system so you don’t get 
staff corps of cers ahead, in proportion out of line with the line 
— 

gue tell the committee briefly why that situation exists, 

Captain Cooper. The situation exists and I believe the Medical 
Corps is the best example of it. Doctors will join the Regular Navy 
only in times of depression. In the early thirties we had many 
doctors join, a large group of doctors who are now by the running- 
mate principle captains. 

In general, we make no attempt to justify military - for staff 
corps officers. We feel that they must be advanced in grade in 
accordance with the running-mate principle in order to attract men 
into the service. In general, they perform the same duties as senior 
officers as they do as more junior officers. 

They are still the surgeons and the dentists and the other medical 
specialists. Chaplains are the same way. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, am I not correct in saying that the non- 
selection of doctors and dentists is practically nonexistent? I think 
the nonselection of doctors and dentists is practically nonexistent. I 
asked for the figures from the Navy on officers who had been involun- 
tarily Gaaeotal the grade of captain for failure of selection from 
commander to captain and there are very, very few. 

Captain Coopzr. Commander Wheeler can answer that question. 
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Commander Wueever. That is not quite so. We have a special 
provision in the Officer Personnel Act for doctors, or physicians and 
dentists, which we have used to retain them on active duty after 
—s of 31 years’ service and failure of selection. 

Mr. Bianprorp. They can only be selected for 1-year retention? 

Commander WuHee.er. One year at a time for a maximum of five 
times. Under the provisions of that part of the law, we had not 
felt it desirable to release doctors while we were drafting other doctors. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think 21 doctors have failed of selection in the 
last couple of years. 

Commander WHEELER. No; not failed of selection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Or have been involuntarily retired. 

Commander Wueeter. Involuntarily separated. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Put it that way. Iam not criticizing you because 
you would be criticized if you were involuntarily separating them in 
view of the doctors draft law. 

Commander Wueeter. In addition to that, the Medical Corps, 
the Dental Corps, Medical Service Corps, and Chaplain Corps, do 
not receive promotional attrition in grades below lieutenant com- 
mander, other than those not qualified. 

Above the grade of lieutenant commander, that is going to com- 
mander, to captain, and rear admiral, they generally receive the same 
promotional attrition that unrestricted line officers receive. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And on page 3, the situation with respect to den- 
tists is identical. You have 98 billets for Dental Corps captains in 
the Navy and, actually, have 115 captains on active duty. 

Captain Coopmr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do these dentists on active duty as captains 
actually perform dental work? 

Captain Coorrr. Most of them do. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Just not administrative jobs that are being-——— 

Captain Coorrr. Some of them are in administrative billets, but 
there are not enough administrative billets for all captains of the 
Dental Corps, and many-of them actually perform strictly as dentists, 
dental work, on patients. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, on page 7 

Mr. Arenps. Captain, before you leave that, what is the general 
picture insofar as supply of doctors and dentists are concerned? Are 
you short as far as the Navy is concerned? 

Commander WurrLer. We are meeting our requirements, Mr. 
Arends, as long as the Doctors and Dentists Draft Act is in effect. 
We are in a better situatiorf with regard to dental officers than we are 
with regard to medical officers. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Well, Captain, yesterday some Navy friend men- 
tioned to me that there were only about a dozen to 14 junior grade 
lieutenants in the regular service of the United States Navy. 

Captain Cooper. Medical Corps, that is correct, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Commander Wueeer. That is correct. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Is that correct? 

Captain Cooprr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. He used those figures, as an example of the diffi- 
culty that you are apparently having in getting them to come into 
the service. 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanprt. These doctors that you draft, what is their tour 
of duty, 24 months? 

Commander WHEELER. Generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. So you have that constant rotation; don’t you? 

Commander Wuee.er. That is correct. And in the case of the 
Dental Corps, that is just over 50 percent of the corps. In the case 
of the Medical Corps, that is about 65 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I might mention, Mr. Van Zandt, that if we 
start drafting any large number of priority 3 doctors and dentists—1 
say drafting, if we go through the process—there has only been about 
19 doctors and dentists drafted in the entire United States. 

Mr. Arenps. Say that again. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There have only been about 19 doctors drafted 
in the United States. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Every one of them must have had a hundred 
people write letters in his behalf. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And those inducted in most cases fail to answer 
questions in their application. These commanders and captains in 
priority 3: The number is going to skyrocket, if they start taking these 
doctors who are in their late forties, because the Navy and Army by 
law are required to bring them in in accordance with their age and 
experience and give them rank commensurate with that. So whatever 
figures we see now, a year from now, I think the committee should be 
advised, are going to be much higher in proportion to the billets and 
in comparison with the number of doctors and dentists occupying 
high grades in the Armed Forces. Is that correct? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. We need them as doctors, 
not as lieutenant commanders or commanders or captains. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Captain, you say you have 377 captains in the 
Medical Corps on active duty, with only 347 billets. Does that mean 
that captains are holding down jobs of a commander, and so forth? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Due to promotion? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct. Some of the heads of services 
in hospitals, for example, we have written as commander’s billets but 
are presently being filled by captains in the Medical Corps. 

Mr. BLanprorp. On page 7, every so often I come across a senior 
officer who is with the American Battle Monuments Commission, 
which I know is established by law, but what in the world do they 
need a staff engineer for? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Where do you see this? 

Mr. Buanprorp. On page 7. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Staff engineer. 

Captain Cooper. | will have the answer to that in just a second, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You hope. 

Captain Cooper. Staff engineer, American Battle Monuments 
Commission, Philippine Islands. This officer directs all engineer 
functions for the chairman, Battle Monuments Commission, as re- 
— to develop authorized battle monuments in the Philippine 

slands. He develops detailed plans fer battle monuments either 

through his own force or by negotiated private contracts, negotiates 
real-estate agreements with private parties and Philippine Govern- 
ment officials, enters into necessary contracts for the construction o1 
authorized battle monuments, supervises and inspects their construc- 
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tion and performs such other technical, engineering investigations, 
studies and designs as the chairman, American Battle Monuments 
Commission requires. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now you have one in Manila. Do you have one 
in Hawaii? 

Captain Coorrr. We do not have a captain there. There may be 
a colonel in the Corps of Engineers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you have one in Europe? 

Captain Coorsr. I happen to know that we sent a commander 
because I knew the individual, to Italy on this same Commission. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It intrigues me as to the number of naval engage- 
ments that were fought on land in the Phillipines, where they require 
a captain of the Navy as a staff engineer. I don’t know. 

Captain Coorger. Well, this officer would not necessarily—would 
not supervise the erection or plan the erection of monuments to naval 
personnel only. It would be for all armed services personnel. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. The American Battle Monuments Commission }s 
an agency of the Government, set up to administer the cemetarial 

roblems of all branches of the services for the American people, and 
in the Philippine Islands he would not work alone on naval matters 
but he would go all over the islands and work in conjunction with the 
Army in the establishment of a cemetery. 

Captain Coopsr. That is correct, sir. I think you will find that 
the other services—the Corps of Engineers of the United States 
Army particularly—would have colonels who would do the same work 
elsewhere, in Hawaii or in Europe. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could ask the 
Army to find out for us how many officers of all services are attached 
to the Battle Monuments Commission and the justification for those 
officers performing those functions and what they do that civilians 
couldn’t do? 

Mr. Arenps. Or what are civilians failing to do that makes neces- 
sary maybe this number that you are talking about. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you have that, Colonel Mitchell? 

Colonel Mircuu yi. Yes; I am writing it down here. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Jacket No. 11, page 5. The same comment as 
I have had on the rest of the 15th Naval District. Now I find you 
have a district supply officer there who is a captain. You ought to 
be loaded on that 15th Naval District by now. 

Captain Cooprr. The 15th Naval District has port control in both 
oceans. The pilots work for the Navy. The captain of the port is a 
naval officer. The Navy has transit responsibility for the command. 
It has the authority to hold up ships from transit. It has the responsi- 
bility for security of those ships and of the canal while they are in 
transit. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which ships are these, Captain? 

Captain Coopmr. All ships that transit the canal. 

Mr. BLANprorpb. Then the Navy actually does board these vessels? 

Captain Coopmr. If there is any indication of a reason. for doing so, 
they do board them and inspect them. 

Mr. BLANDForD. Now, you have approximately 800 people, Naval 
personnel, in the 15th Naval District, and you have a captain who is a 
supply officer, and you have—I don’t know, I lost track of the captains 
you have down there, but you have a sizable number. 
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Captain Coorer. We have one District Supply Officer, that is 
correct. He is on the staff of the commandant of the 15th Naval 
District. 

Mr. Buanprorp. To feed 800 people or to supply 800 people? 

Captain Coorrr. He also arranges for the supply of naval vessels 
in transit. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes; vessels that come through there and have 
to take on new supplies. 

Captain Cooper. And they do so in great numbers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There might be more justification for a supply 
officer there than an intelligence officer. 

Captain Coorger. I would think an intelligence officer of great 
experience would be needed in the Panama Canal, which is really so 
vulnerable and can be damaged by any ship that transits the canal. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | think it is one of the hot spots of the world right 
now. And I remember one of our briefings recently, where we were 
told of communistic activities in that area, in Central America coun- 
tries. When you live in the Isthmus, you live right up against the 
front door of Latin America and anybody who has ever had any 
experience in Latin America knows now diffcult it is to get along. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think, Mr. Chairman, that this will become 
more intriguing as we take up the Army and Air Force and find the 
number of personnel that they have down there who are also engaged 
in the same activity. 

Captain Coorgr. I would also like to point out at this time that 
Admiral Bledsoe is the commandant of the 15th district and is also 
the deputy commander in chief of the Caribbean area. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Jacket No. 12, page 4. That is the second page 
4 that appears. Now we have one captain, 15th Naval District, who 
is an assistant for information, who advises the commandant on 
policies and methods relative to maintaining and sustaining publie 
support and understanding of the mission and activities of the Navy 
and for securing for naval personnel deserved recognition for their 
activities and accomplishments. I don’t know how many Prna- 
manians you have down there that are interested in American sailors, 
but I presume that is one of the functions. 

Collects, evaluates, and disseminates to the press and public un- 
classified Navy information originating within the subordinate com- 
mands, provides guidance to subordinate commanders concernin 
publie relations and public information aspects of projected nava 
operations and activities, develops channels between the naval com- 
mand of the district and the public for the accomplishment of the 
public information mission, and imparts to naval personnel, including 
all the Panamanian receivers, information on current Navy Depart- 
ment policies and programs to stimulate and sustain high morale. 

Captain Coorrr. That is a general description, Mr. Blandford, of 
the duties of a district public information officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have only one comment, whic! is just my own 
personal comment. I think that district is loaded with rank, period. 

Jacket 13: Just for captain billets, naval personnel, with joint 
activities, this is the one I think the subcommittee will be most. 
interested in. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What page? 

26066—53—No. 4917 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Page 1, to start with. 

1 don’t know whether this is a duplication or not, Captain, but you 
have here in the commander in chief, Pacific, a member and secretary 
= the Meteorological Committee. Now we have another weatherman 

ere. 

Captain Cooper. I have an explanation of the Joint Meteoro- 
logical Committee. Nonduplication of weather activities by the 
United States Navy. Since the coexistence of the three United States 
weather services there have been sustained efforts to effect map co- 
ordination, including specific action to prevent and remove unneces- 
sary duplication. Such efforts are continuing in the form of coordi- 
nated studies, reviews, agreements, and action to effect economies. 
Coordination at the command level in Washington is maintained by 
means of the Joint Meteorological Committee of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and is amplified by the efforts of area meteorological committees 
functioning within each of the unified commands. Appropriate 
representatives of the Weather Bureau, Air Force, and Navy are 
members of each of these joint committees. Also in Washington the 
Army, Air Force, Navy, Coast Guard, Weather Bureau, Air Trans- 

ort Association, Civil Aeronautics Board, and the Bureau of the 
udget are represented in the Subeommittee on Meteorology of the 
Air Coordinating Committee. 

A significant example of the coordination effected by means of these 
committees is the establishment of a Weather Bureau, Air Force, and 
Navy Analysis Center here in Washington. This Center is staffed by 
personnel of the Weather Bureau, Air Force, and Navy, prepares sur- 
face and upper air weather maps of all types, including extended fore- 
cast and severe weather bulletins and transmits them by means of 
facsimile and teletype network to Weather Bureau, Air Force, and 
naval stations throughout the United States. 

The provision of these services considerably reduces the working 
load at each individual station resulting in a substantial saving in 
personnel. The weather, the Fleet Weather Central, Washington, 
comprises the Navy contribution to the Analysis Center and in addi- 
tion provides personnel and facilities for distribution by radio and 
other specialized services to operating forces of the Navy. 

Elsewhere the other fleet weather centrals provide services over and 
above those the Weather Bureau is able to furnish. In order to meet 
naval requirements and to reduce the numbers of aerological personnel 
aboard ships to a minimum, weather maps, forecast, storm warnings, 
and operational! charts showing the effect of weather on specific naval 
operations are prepared at weather centrals by experienced and com- 

tent aerologists and transmitted by radio to the operating forces. 
Reemdeal of the fleet weather centrals have a background of naval 
operations and requirements not possessed by either Weather Bureau 
or Air Force personnel. 

Many of the fleet weather centrals, due to their physical locations on 
naval air stations, consolidate all naval aerological services for their 
localities. 

Certain important and overriding considerations have determined 
the geographical locations of weather centrals. The three most 
important factors are: 

One, availability of intelligence concerning ship movements and 
fast. aperations. 
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Two, availability of existing naval communications facilities, and 
Three, proximity to responsible naval commands. 

The fact that Weather Bureau and Air Force weather activities 
happen to be in the vicinity of certain of these weather centrals does 
not necessarily mean duplication, but has actually facilitated coor- 
dination and consequently helped to eliminate duplications. 

There are other areas in which significant savines in funds and 
personnel have been achieved. An example is the Northern Hemis- 
phere network of upper air reporting stations. Through joint 
planning this network was programed as to location of stations, types 
of equipment, standards of performance, and a location of respon- 
sibility for operations, thus eliminating in a field in which considerable 
funds are expended the duplication which would have resulted from 
separate programing by each weather service. 

In order to prevent undesirable duplications and to realize the most 
efficient use of available scientific personnel and existing technical 
facilities, the meteorological research and development plans of the 
three services, Army, Navy, Air Force, are coordinated in the working 
groups on meteorological techniques and meteorological material of 
the panel on atmosphere of the Research and Development Board, 
Department of Defense. Projects and programs are presented in 
their planning stage in order to facilitate the useful coordination. 
The United States Weather P-ureau through associate membership 
on these groups coordinates its research and development plans, thus 
assuring an efficient overall national research and development pro- 
gram in the field of meteorology. 

The collection and tabulation of climatological data, formerly 
carried out separately by the weather service, has now by action of 
the Joint Meteorological Committee been centralized in the National 
Weather Records Center at Asheville, N.C. Not only has this action 
reduced duplication, but it has made available to each weather service 
to meet individual needs for data the considerably richer data source. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In other words, these meteorological committees, 
of which there is a representative on the Joint Staff of Commander in 
Chief, Pacific, is to do the very thing we are looking for, to eliminate 
duplication? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And that is the principal function of this Navy 
member, is to aid in eliminating duplication that might otherwise 
occur? 

Captain Cooper. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now you have a weather officer who is with the 
Joint Staff, Commander in Chief, Alaska. I might ask the Air Force 
and the Army to be prepared to tell us whether they also have an 
officer of that rank who sits on that Joint Staff up there in Alaska. 

Commander Cunnincuam. Mr. Blandford, in both of those cases, 
the members of the Joint Staff are the same persons and occupy two- 
hat billets, one as head of Weather Central and one as a member of 
the Joint Staff, sir. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Well—— 

Commander CunninGuaMm. We do not have two code 1500 captains 
in each of those places. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have one on Joint Staff Pacific and you 
have one on Joint Staff Alaska? 
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Commander Cunnincuam. Yes, sir, but instead of 4 captains 
— involved there are 2 captains involved. 

r. BuanpForp. My only question now is whether the Air Force 
and the Army also have colonels who are operating on that Joint 
Staff in the Pacific and the Joint Staff in Alaska, to determine whether 
the weather for the Army is any different than the weather for the 
Air Force. 

Now the next is commander in chief, United States European 
Command, joint staff, which as I understand it is a land operation. 
There are 16 naval captains assigned to that by direction, I presume, 
of SHEAF, and the directives that you get handed down to you 
through OSD. Those are designated positions that you are told to 
fill, is that correct? 

Commander CunnineHam. Not only are they designated, sir, but 
—— downgraded and we have tried to reduce the grades in those 
staffs. 

Now we have a typical example. 

Captain Cooper. | have a typical letter here from the headquarters 
of the Far East Command which comments on our efforts to downgrade 
the billets requested. 


It is noted with concern that the officer ranks authorized in reference 1-—B, is 
in several instances one or two grades below that specified in reference 1—A. 


Reference 1—A would be their request and reference 1-B would be 
our reply thereto. 


As you are well aware, the personnel requirements for the Headquarters Far 
East Command were arrived at as a result of several months of study and discus- 
sion by senior representatives of the three services. The approved organization 
as shown in reference 1—A establishes the rank and service participation con- 
sidered essential to provide the experienced in balance required for theater policy- 
making and planning staff. In those instances where junior officers would 
suffice, junior officers were specified. Elsewhere, it is imperative that we have 
officers with the experience and judgment that come only after many years of 
training in the service. It is considered essential that representation be made 
to the Chief of Naval Personnel to bring the naval officer allowance into line with 
reference 1-A. Restrictions imposed by the availability of officers is appreciated, 
and this command has no objection to accepting an outstanding officer one grade 
below that specified in the organization table in each instance. But for any one 
service to reduce the officer rank authorized two grades below that requested is 
considered unfair to the officers concerned, detrimental to the mission of the 
command, and mitigates against the desired equitable service representation on 
the staff. Enclosed is a detailed summary of comments and recommendations 
on this subject. 


It was signed by Lt. Gen. Doyle O. Hickey. 

Mr. BLanpForp. His only problem is idle 8,000 miles from 
Washington. 

Captain Coorrr. That is a typical example of the type of letter we 
get when we attempt to distribute our officers to these joint staffs. 

Mr. Bianprorp. When these senior representatives go out and 
form these joint staffs, go out from Washington, I presume, don’t 
they know that there is some concern with respect to the amount of 
higher grades that are being filled in service? 

Captain Cooper. If they don’t already, we tell them: I have an 
example of a letter that we write to them. 


Enclosures hereto have been prepared to include recommendations contained 
in reference 
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which is their letter requesting these officers— 


except for the grade of a number of officer billets. In order to make the most 
efficient use of experienced officers available, the billet grades approved herein 
are considered adequate to meet the technical training, experience, and profes- 
sional background and prestige necessary to perform adequately the duties 
involved. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On page 3, OpNav. Now whatisOpNav? How 
does it differ from OP—02, OP-03, OP-04, and OP-05? 

Captain Cooper. OpNav is an abbreviation used for the Office of 
the Chief of Naval Operations asa whole. It includes OP—01, OP-02, 
OP-03, and so forth. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And yet you have 30 captains attached to OpNav, 
i: pees to all the captains that are attached to OP-O1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 5? 

Captain Coorrr. These officers are on the Joint Staff and Joint 
Committees. 
fs BianpFrorpb. This is the Joint Staff under the Joint Chiefs of 

taff. 

Captain Cooprer. That is correct, sir. 

F ae Buanprorp. And you have 30 captains, then, with the Joint 
tail! 

Captain Cooper. With the Joint Staff and associated committees. 

Mr. BLaNnpForp. So all of these titles will have a comparable title 
for the Army and the Air Force, for all practical purposes? 

Captain Cooper. Yes, sir, that is true. In some of them we may 
have the head and they may have assistants or they may have the 
head and we may have the assistants. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Wherever the word “assistant” appears, would 
you find a general officer as the head? 

Captain Cooper. Not necessarily. You notice we have many 
captains who are heads. 

Mr. BLAnprorp. Yes. 

Captain Cooper. Of certain branches. 

Pree Arenps. What is an Air Standardization Coordinator, do you 
ow? 

Captain Coorrr. I will have to find out the answer to that ques- 
tien, sir. 

Mr. ArENps. All right, fine. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, many of these people on the Joint Staff are 
doing for the Joint Chiefs of Staff what the Navy is doing for itself 
under OP-02, OP-03, or OP-04? 

Captain Coorrer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And they are attempting to correlate the Navy’s 
plans, policies, procedures, with the entire Military Establishment, is 
that the theory? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Is this the result of unification? 

Captain Cooprr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLAnpForD. On page 4, you have a deputy chief of staff for 
operations and training in central Europe. He is deputy to the flag 
officer in central Europe. On the face of it, it looks a little difficult to 
understand how much naval activity there is in middle Europe. 

Captain Cooper. That would be one of the billets requested by 
the commander in chief. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. You have a flag officer and a deputy chief of 
staff for operations and training. What operations and training is 
there in central Europe that would involve the Navy? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Amphibious operations. Is it not true, Captain, 
that in your plans in central Europe, it involves amphibious opera- 
tions, the utilization of amphibious type craft? They were involved 
in World War II and are involved in your planning over there at the 
present time should another war treak out. 

Captain Coorrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That can’t be done by the European Command. 
That has to be done by the Central European Command—not Central 
European Command, but by a central European flag officer. 

Commander CunnineHam. The flag officer, central Europe, is 
headed up by other than a United States officer, sir. We are pro- 
viding 

Mr. Buanprorp. At the moment. 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. Yes, sir. We are providing the Deputy 
Chief of Staff. He is No. 3. ; 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now you have a logistics planning officer at 
SHAEFP, with the United States naval element at SHAEF. I pre- 
sume that is not : 

Captain Coorrr. He plans for supplying Europe from the United 
States by ship primarily. 

Mr. BuanpForp. In other words, that is a planning in the future. 
It is not something that is going on now? 

Captain Coorrr. That is correct, sir. 

- Mr. Buianprorp. I see. It is planning for the defense of western 
urope. 

On page 1 of jacket 14, there is an interesting comment in paragraph 
A, under the billets for captains, United States Naval Reserve. The 
last sentence says: 

It would be most beneficial to the program if sufficient billets for captains, 
United States Naval Reserve, existed in order that a captain, USNR, could be 


detailed as assistant Reserve coordinator in each of the 11 naval districts in the 
continental United States. 


In other words, you need two more billets to give you a Naval 
Reserve captain as an assistant Reserve coordinator, is that correct? 

es Coorrr. That is the viewpoint of the Assistant Chief of 
Naval Operations for Reserves. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, you could get them very easily by taking 
some of those retired naval officers and put them on. It wouldn’t 
save any money, of course. 

Now, one other point I would like to mention, Mr. Chairman, 
before we complete the Navy captain billets. I am only mentionin 
it here because it is referred to here. You have a Director, Nava 
Research Division, in the Office of the Commander Military Trans- 
portation Service. I assume that that officer is working on the use 
of Reserve officers in connection with military sea transport and it 
probably deals with a lot of merchant marine people who hold Reserve 
commissions in the Navy. But I would like to ask this question in 
connection with the Military Sea Transport. Who does your steve- 
doring for you? 

Captain Coopmr. I believe that most of the stevedoring is done 
by contract stevedores. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I think you find most of it done by the Army 
Transportation Corps, Captain, and that is the reason I mention it. 
There has been some concern, when they created the Military Sea 
Transport Service, that not only did they not reduce the number of 
service personnel that were involved in the operation but that the 
Army Transportation Corps have more people doing stevedoring now 
than they had when the Army Transportation Corps was running its 
part of sea transport by civilian operators. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Where are you? 

Mr. Buanprorp. On page 1. I am merely mentioning that 
because you have a Reserve officer in charge of Reserve activities 
connected with the Military Sea Transport. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Have the record show, Mr. Patterson is here, 
fresh from Las Vegas. 

Captain Cooper. It is my understanding that at the pier, the 
unloading, stevedoring, is handled by the Army ‘Transportation 
Corps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Captain Cooper. And that that was one of the agreements that 
was entered into when the Navy took over the Military Sea Transport 
Service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is also my understanding thai the Army has 
just as many or more people doing that work now than they had 

efore when they were operating it privately. 

Captain Cooper. I assume you are referring proportionately to 
the scale of business? 

Mr. Brianprorp. That is right. Not just because they have taken 
over for everybody. They have as many people now as they had 
when they were just taking care of the stevedoring for themselves. 
It is a combination of civilian stevedores, handled by the Army 
‘Transportation Corps. 

Mr. Mixer. On the west coast, both the Army and Navy. Each 
one of them maintains a number of gangs of their own, so-called gangs. 
But that is a limited number, in agreement with the private stevedores, 
that when they need additional people they call in stevedoring con- 
tractors who furnish the gangs of stevedores. It is also a hot spot. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, that completes the justification 
for captain billets. 

I waquld like to ask Captain Cooper if the Navy feels with 2,988 
captains on active duty in the Navy, that they now have a sufficient 
number of captains on active duty? 

Captain Cooprr. Mr. Blandford, we will attempt to show you later 
in the hearings that we justify the number of captains by career 
opportunity. It is a compromise providing a proper career oppor- 
tunity for a naval officer and meeting the needs of the service. And 
I would like to reserve our complete answer to that question until we 
take up the question of the grade distribution of officers. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Well, don’t you agree, captain, that the hearing 
to date indicates the urgent necessity of the Navy establishing or 
assigning to a responsible officer the continuing function of going over 
these billets to determine where you can reduce your billets justifica- 
tion? 

Captain Cooper. We do have a very responsible officer. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I am talking about a continuing activity. You 
indicated 

Captain Cooper. We have a continuing activity. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And over 3 months—— 

Captain Cooper. Specifically it is Complements and Allowances 
Branch of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and in the overall require- 
ments for personnel it is the Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for 
Personnel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You reduced your billets in BuPers or all naval 
billets for officers in the Washington area by 5 percent last year; is that 
correct 

Commander Cunnincuam. That is correct. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, how many of these functions that are now 
being performed by naval officers in your opinion could be performed 
by civilians? For example, the Director of your Retirement Branch: 
Why couldn’t that job be performed by a civilian? 

aptain Coorrr. That could be. 

Mr. Bianprorp, And wouldn’t it be cheaper to have it performed 
by a civilian than by a naval captain? 

Captain Coorrr. It would be. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And aren’t there others like that in not only 
BuPers but in all other bureaus of the Navy? Now, why isn’t that 
something that requires a continuous study and something that can 
be remedied by action on your part and not by legislation on the part 
of the Congress? 

Captain Cooper. I think you will find that there are very few 
similar billets that the Navy would agree can be equally well per- 
formed by a civilian, and we actually do review our billets for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, we found one. You agree there are more? 

Captain Cooprr. I certainly can’t deny that there are more. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to pursue 
the weather service of the respective services a little further, since 
we have discussed weather, and ask Brig. Gen. Thomas S. Moorman, 
the Deputy Chief of the Air Weather Service, United States Air Force, 
to discuss where these air-weather stations are located, the size of the 
air-weather service in the Air Force, and its duplication if there is 
any and the justification therefor, or the lack of coordination that 
exists between the Air Force and the Navy. 

Mr. Arenps. That will be all, then, Captain Cooper, at this time. 

Captain Cooper. All right, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Off the record, Captain, before you go. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TESTIMONY OF BRIG. GEN. THOMAS S. MOORMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF WEATHER SERVICES, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Mr. Arenps. General Moorman. 
General Moorman. Yes, sir. 
Mr. ArEeNps. We welcome you here this morning. 

Mr. Blandford, will you proceed? 

Mr. BLANprorp. Yes, sir. 

General, the other day we were discussing the weather service with 
the Navy and we discovered 14 fleet weather central stations, each 


of which had 18 officers and 45 men. They are located as you prob- 
ably know better than I, in Washington, San Francisco, French 
Morocco, Canal Zone, Hawaii, Marianas, Japan, Philippines, Alaska, 
Florida, Norfolk, Va.; Seattle, Wash.; San Diego, Calif.; and Argentia, 
Newfoundland. Do you have weather stations at any of those places? 

General Moorman. We have 4 weather centrals, 1 in Tokyo; 1 in 
Offutt, near headquarters, SAC; 1 here in Washington; and 1 in 
Germany. They are not all manned fully yet. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Is that headquarters, SAC, Omaha? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I notice that you have your headquarters of 
your Air Weather Service here in Washington, which consists of 139 
officers, 126 airmen, and 120 civilians. Now that is the worldwide 
setup? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. That operates 2 wings, 8 groups, 
20 ground weather squadrons, and 6 reconnaissance squadrons, B—29’s. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, under that first group you have a very 
unfortunate term, ‘‘cells.”’ 

Mr. Parrerson. I didn’t hear that. What was that? 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. They have cells operating under this group. 
That is the name. 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I notice, for example, at Offutt Air Force Base, 
Nebr., you have a total of 55 officers, 5 warrant officers, and 116 
airmen, concerned with the weather. At Offutt they are broken 
down into four different cells, all located at Offutt. Now does it 
take that many people to decide what the weather is going to be? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

First, it is composed of four different units. 

One is the weather group headquarters and that operates all of the 
weather detachments that serve the Strategic Air Command. There 
are three squadrons under that group. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. General, when you say three squadrons, does 
that mean the weather ships? 

General Moorman. No, sir; these are ground weather squadrons. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Moorman. There is a flight section of 4 and 10, 4 officers 
and 10 airmen, and 2 airplanes. We use that for inspection and 
supervisory Visits. 

Then they have the Offutt weather central, which is General 
LeMay’s planning and operational group. It is in the command 
building, right near his Deputy for Operations. Presumably they 
will be the people that will tell him what the weather is where he 
wants to go, if the time comes. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now you have only four centers in the world? 

General Moorman. As we term them, yes, sir; four weather 
centrals. 

Mr. Gavin. Pardon me. Why don’t you permit the general to 
continue and tell us or give us an explanation of these different units, 
how they operate. I was interested. How far along did you get? 
Did you complete? 

General Moorman. I spoke of the Offutt weather central, which is 
a planning and forecasting analysis central for General LeMay. 
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They draw maps for the whole world, from the surface level up to 
about 40,000 feet, and are prepared to make forecasts to General 
LeMay to dispatch aircraft anywhere. 

They do other things. They make analyses for planning purposes 
and using climatic data, past weather records, for giving the per- 
centage of cloud cover of different areas, pressures, and other things 
that he needs in his operational planning. 

The fourth unit at Offutt is a weather station. It is down on the 
field itself and it briefs and forecasts for flights, local or longer range, 
the ones that start at Offutt. And those are the four separate units. 

Mr. Gavin. Is GCA in on that latter group? 

General Moorman. Well, they provide the weather to the GCA; 
yes, sir. It is a normal clearing station for aircraft. Every time a 
pilot comes in, we try to tell him the weather we could expect to have 
and what he can do if he runs into difficulties and so on and so forth, 
so he will have a very complete picture of the weather. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I just want at this time to pay my compliments 
to those forces. I on several occasions have seen the operations, 
coordination, between air and ground, and believe me they turn in a 
magnificent performance. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, in Japan, your weather central there: In 
addition to tying itself into this worldwide network it also provides 
weather information to the combat forces? 

General Moorman. Yes, it does. It is in the headquarters of 
Commanding General of the Far East Air Force. It provides M. and 
S. staff with information, planning, and operational. 

In addition, it operates a facsimile network, where we send out the 
weather maps that are prepared for Korea and the entire area to the 
field units, and they in turn use these maps that are prepared in that 
central location. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, this weather central is not duplicated, of 
course, by the other branches of the service? 

General Moorman. The weather bureau, of course, no. I think 
the Navy is establishing one at a different location. I returned from 
there a year and a half ago and they worked in the same building with 
us. I am not sure what the situation is now. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, you have 99 officers and 468 airmen, 
headed by a lieutenant colonel, in Guam. 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. You also have a fleet weather central in Guam, 
with 18 officers and 45 men. So you have a total of 117 officers in- 
volved in forecasting the weather on Guam. 

General Moorman. Sir, that first number you gave me was the 
personnel of a weather reconnaissance squadron. They are pilots, 
navigators, aerial weather observers. They are the people who go 
out <r the typhoons and fly through them. They do not forecast, 
as such. 

Mr. BuanpForpb. Does the Navy do your forecasting in Guam? 

General Moorman. We have a weather station on the field there 
that also forecasts. There is not a joint center there, no. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, now, how many people? 

Mr. Mriuter. How many is that on Guam they have? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Ninety-nine officers. 

Mr. Miter. Ninety-nine officers. 
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General Moorman. About 468 airmen. 

Mr. Gavin. You might explain, again—maybe the Congressman 
didn’t hear—what that squadron does. 

Mr. Miter. No. I want to find out now what the Navy has. 

General Moorman. Those are weather reconnaissance personnel, 
who operate the squadron—pilots and so on. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Captain Cooper, do you know whether the Navy 
have reconnaissance planes flying out of Guam? 

Captain Cooper. No; I can’t answer that definitely. We do have 
a weather central at Guam. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have a weather central. But that is more 
or less to disseminate and collect information. 

Captain Coorrr. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am wondering, you actually have many recon- 
naissance planes operating out of Guam. Do you happen to know, 
General, whether the Navy has them? 

General Moorman. I believe they do; yes, sir, but I am not sure 
what the number is or anything. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Isn’t that duplication in itself? 

General Moorman. Normally we try to take two fixes a day on 
typhoons. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You don’t need 

General Moorman. They sometimes take others. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You wouldn’t need a Navy command setup and 
an Air Force command setup to take or do the same job? 

General Moorman. I am not sure if they have other functions 
beside weather. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Patrerson. I think we should have plenty of people watching 
the weather. 

General Moorman. For instance, in the east coast the Navy, I 
know, does have a hurricane squadron and we also have a squadron at 
Bermuda that, among other things, does hurricane reconnaisance. 
But in that case we take one fix a day and they take the other— 
sometimes the early morning and sometimes the late afternoon. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Operating from different fields? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. They operate from Miami, I believe. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many officers are there engaged in the air 
weather service in the Air Force? 

General Moorman. The entire assigned strength in officers—this 
includes warrant officers—is 2,486. 

Mr. BLANpDForD. 2,486. 

Mr. Parrerson. Is that overall? 

General Moorman. That is the entire air weather service. That 
includes the forecasters, the administrative personnel, supply and 
otherwise, and the pilots and navigators. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many airmen? 

General Moorman. There are 8,632. That is as of February 28. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I believe the Navy had three-hundred-and-some- 
odd officers. 

Captain Coorer. Four hundred and thirty-two, as I recall, was the 
figure on officers and 2,400 enlisted. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So the Air Force has approximately five times as 
many officers engaged in weather services as the Navy. 
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General Moorman. The figures I gave you included 760 nonweather 
which leaves around 1,700 weather officers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, but these air weather stations require in 
some — nonweather officers, either for logistics support or for some- 

else? 

General Moorman. No, sir. In our squadrons they have non- 
weather officers, but the weather stations have only weather officers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many people are directly under the Air 
Weather Service of the Air Force? That number you just gave me? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir; 2,486. 

Mr. BianpForp. For administrative purposes, they are your 
responsibility? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that is the number of people engaged in the 
weather service in the Air Force? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. The comparison between the Navy 
figure and our figure was not quite complete, in that our figure includes 
reconnaissance personnel and theirs did not, I don’t believe. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that right, Commander Cunningham, that 
your people engaged in reconnaissance are not involved in that figure 
you gave? 

Commander CuNNINGHAM. That is correct, sir. 

Captain Cooper. These are aerological units. 

Mr. Miter. If the Air Force give us theirs based on the same as 
the Navy, it will be easier. 

General Moorman. I can eliminate the nonweather by giving you 
just the weather officers, which would compare to their aerologists— 
2 ee including warrant officers. It is the same as a chief petty 
othicer. 

Mr. Miter. Does the Navy’s 432 include warrant officers? 

Captain Cooprr. Yes, sir; that would include warrant officers. 

. General Moorman. We operate 270—273 locations, detachments, 
stations. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. They are practically spread around the world? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That is because of MSTS, and other functions? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir; MATS, sir. 

Mr. Van MATS? 

General Moorman. Right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And then you also have some related functions 
in connection with other governmental activities? 

" General Moorman. Yes, we do. 

Mr. Miter. Of course, in this whole air picture, you have to use 
it on a global basis, because what is taking p in the North Pacific 
today can determine what takes place back here 10 days from now. 
General Moorman. Yes, sir. If I may, to bring that point home, 
I would like to tell you what a RB-36 unit requires. They require 
mp forecasts before they take off, up to 3 and 4 days ahead. 

hey actually require operational forecasts of 48 hours, which is 
pretty far for any forecaster. They fy at different altitudes, as far 
as 10,000 feet, over different routes. To satisfy those requirements, 
we have to know what the weather is well to the west prior to their 
departure. 

So it makes a requirement for an entire global network. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Are the requirements for a weather service officer 
of the Air Force any different than the requirements for an aerologist 
in the Navy? 

General Moorman. I don’t believe so. Generally speaking, I 
don’t believe so. We require for our people to take weather training, 
that they have a degree and have a year of math and a year of physics. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So they would understand thermal conditions? 

General Moorman. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And everything else, the same as air conditions? 

General Moorman. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, when they make a forecast, they 
can forecast it for a ship as well as an aircraft? 

General Moorman. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. As well as for a land operation? 

General Moorman. Right, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, what efforts have been made, General, with 
respect to eliminating duplication? 

"Genera Moorman. Well, the Navy, Captain Cooper, gave one of 
them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I heard about the Asheville, N. C., center, which 
has a committee, and then these staffs who have committee members 
on them would, I presume, also go to Asheville on occasion to meet 
with the meteorological committee, and the function of that committee 
is to look into duplication? 

General Moorman. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What, in addition, can you tell us about that? 

General Moorman. First of all, the mission of the Air Weather 
Service includes a phrase in it that says that— 


existing Weather Bureau facilities will not be duplicated, except where necessary. 


Mr. BLANpForp. Who signed that, now? 

General Moorman. That is a joint regulation. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Issued by whom? 

General Moorman. Well, it is by the Air Force and the Army. 
It is joint in that we are responsible for providing weather service to 
the Army, in addition to the Air Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Do the aerologists of the Navy, the weather 
forecasters for the Department of Commerce, and the Air Weather 
Service officers for the Air Force, all get together and decide whether 
there is duplication or not? 

General Moorman. Where it becomes apparent, we then investi- 
gate it through the joint committees; yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes, but isn’t that very much like a group of 
doctors getting together to decide upon whether there are too many 
doctors? 

General Moorman. When they tell you that is what you have got 
to do, that is part of your mission, and when people are inspecting 
you to see whether you are carrying out your mission, you usually 
follow such a directive. So we are concerned about it. 

Furthermore, another reason why we are so concerned is that we 
have a rather critical shortage of forecasters in the Air Weather 
Service. Consequently, we can’t afford to have any duplication, 
and I can assure you that we examine every case. 

I would like to mention specifically the case where the Air Force 
occupies commercial airfields. There are about 20 of them in this 
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country. There are also Weather Bureau stations on those airfields 
since they serve commercial airlines. We have an agreement with 
the Weather Bureau——— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Can you give us any illustrations of duplications 
that have been slinhinated' in the last year or two? 

General Moorman. Well, these 20—formerly we would move into 
a field and set up our own observing station. The Weather Bureau 
was already there. Therefore—generally, their observations will be 
adequate for us. We did not set up our own observing station at 
those airfields. That is an active program. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I am thinking of Langley Air Force Base, for ex- 
ample. You have a sizable unit at Langley Air Force Base. There 
is also a fleet weather central at Norfolk. 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which is about 6 miles away. 

General Moorman. Well, the station at Langley is mainly for the 
purpose of clearing the aircraft assigned at Sauer: There is a B-26 
training unit there, for one. They have a tactical reconnaisance 
unit there, of F—84’s. 

Their station advises those people. The fleet weather central at 
Norfolk, I think, is concerned with the weather for the fleet that 
moves. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, that is my point. If the wind is blowing 
from the south for the Navy, it is going to blow from the south for the 
Air Force. 

General Moorman. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly the point I am getting at. 

General Moorman. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp, I asked you if a weatherman for the Air Force 
could do the same thing that a weatherman for the Navy is doing, 
and you said yes. 

General Moorman. I didn’t recall that I said just exactly that. A 
man for the Navy and a man for the Air Force and a man for the 
Weather Bureau usually all have the same technical qualifications 
and they could, with additional training, concerning the arm that they 
are serving, requirements of the arm that they are serving, do that. 

They have the technical qualifications; yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That is my point. Now—and I am looking for 
information. 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now why can’t the fleet weather central at Nor- 
folk supply Langley Air Force Base with all the necessary information 
for their B—26 planes and their F-84’s, which fly in that area. 

General Moorman. They have to be on the spot first to brief the 
ilots. That is the first thing. The second thing: They would have to 
e manned additionally to do some of that work. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It doesn’t require two colonels to brief the pilots: 

You have two colonels down there. 

General Moorman. Oh, that is the weather group. ~ 

Colonel Waker. That is the weather group headquarters, which 
runs about 15 or 20 weather detachments. 

General Moorman. That is administrative. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The rest of the airfields in that area are responsible 
to that group commander? 
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General Moorman. That is right. 
If I may, I would like to explain, because as you look through here 
you will note that in all the headquarters are included the weather 
station. We have assigned the weather station to that headquarters, 
so as to eliminate the administrative work. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, your flight section there only consists 
of two officers, in other words? 

General Moorman. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. General, I am thinking of Cheyenne, Wyo. You 
use a commercial airport there. Do you have a weather detachment? 

General Moorman. I don’t believe so; no, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words, if an Air Force man goes in there, 
he uses the CAA facilities? 

General Moorman. He does, but in order—under certain conditions 
he must clear with what is called a military flight service center. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Yes. 

General Moorman. If he is a certain type of pilot, he can clear 
without that. But, generally speaking, he has to call on the telephone 
to Denver and get a weather briefing from them and also, say, have 
them tell him he may clear, at what altitude, and so on. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And he also has the CAA local information 
available to him? 

General Moorman. Yes. But you see, they won’t take the respon- 
sibility for allowing him to go, or authorizing him to go, when they 
shouldn’t. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What does a typical weather group consist of in 
officers and enlisted personnel? 

Colonel WaLkrr. You mean the total group, sir? 

Mr. BLanpForp. The total group. 

Colonel WaLkrr. The total group is around 400 to 500 people. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Four hundred to five hundred people? 

Colonel Wauker. Right. 

General Moorman. It depends on the number. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And yet you appear to have two colonels with 
each group. 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. These are authorized and not neces- 
sarily are they manned. 

General Moorman. When we set up what we call the functional 
organization, the organization designed to meet the specialized 
requirements of Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Command, and 
so forth, we took over the functions of the staff weather officer. During 
World War II, we had assigned to these units, not a part of the 
weather squadrons, around 800 officers. We have now taken over that 
function and to do that, we have incorporated an additional officer, 
who uses all the facilities of the group headquarters to provide the 
advice. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Is one officer administrative and the other officer 
a technician? 

General Moorman. They are both technicians. They both are 
supervising the weather activity of the unit and advising the com- 
manding general of the Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. Kiipay. General, my knowledge of weather is about confined 
to the weather map that they have over in the lobby of the House 
and all look at every day. I think it says on there that the readings 
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were taken at 7 o’clock this morning. From that I assume that the 
Weather Bureau has their observers wire in at stated times? 

- General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Kitpay. The weather conditions, and their forecasters use 
that. Now in military operations, would it be necessary if certain 
missions were to be performed, maybe globewise, that you would 
run special readings at almost any time, by telegraph notification to 
take it as of now or as of a certain time? Do you do that? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. We actually do that on schedule, 24 
hours aday,levery hour. In addition, we take them when the weather 
deteriorates or changes by a certain amount. Recently with the jet, 
where it is so important to many to know what the weather is at the 
time before he makes a decision, we found we had to put people out on 
the runways to make continuous observations to be immediately 
transmitted to him, because once the jet commits himself, he has 
either got to land or bail out. 

Mr. Kixpay. But, if General LeMay was about to commit a mis- 
sion, would it be possible that he would want special weather readings 
and forecasts over maybe a protracted period of time? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. Well, he would certainly on the 
forecasts; yes, sir. The observations we may increase, even, beyond 
those that we now do; yes. 

Mr. Kinpay. And it would all be a part of whatever the strategic 
mission that he was about to mount was. It wouldn’t be published 
around to the Weather Bureau and everybody else? 

General Moorman. Right. It is exactly so. Our activities de- 
pend entirely on the requirements of the unit we are serving. They 
tell us what they want to do their job and we have to do it, try to do it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is an “AWW’’? 

General Moorman. Air weather wing. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Air weather wing. 

General Moorman. We have 2 of them, 1 in the Pacific located im 
the headquarters at Tokyo, and 1 in Europe, located in Wiesbaden. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have just gotten out of the habit of referring to 
the Air Force and its group program, so I could learn wings, and now 
I find groups back here in the Air Service and I also find wings. What 
is the difference between a group and a wing? 

General Moorman. A wing is one higher echelon. We have the 
headquarters Air Weather Service, the 2 wings, and underneath them, 
under 1, is 6 squadrons and under the other is 4 squadrons, and then 
we have the groups. 

Those are smaller units, that don’t have as great a responsibility, 
don’t have as many people, don’t have as many stations. It is just— 
we have eliminated them with the wing, though. We have squadrons 
and then the wing. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. General, thinking about the CAA and the Air 
Force and the Navy. 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. All having weather or offering weather assistance 
to pilots, is it not true that the CAA has a specific mission for civilian 
aircraft and the Air Force has a specific mission for Air Force craft 
and the Navy, likewise, for Navy aircraft? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. And isn’t the mission of the three different, to 
the extent that the overlapping, we will say, is necessary? 

General Moorman. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. And then there is a coordination between the 
three also? 

General Moorman. Yes, sir; that is right. We have different 
type aircraft. The Weather Bureau or CAA does not forecast for 
jets, they don’t forecast at higher levels, the longer ranges, and 
onger periods. The Navy doesn’t have the B-36 that flys all over. 
So in order to support those different specialized functions, we do 
have separate services. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. I have noticed this at an airport, where you have 
the CAA, the Air Force, and the Navy all functioning, that the number 
of ships in and out of that airport represents a tremendous amount of 
traffic, and the communications necessary just bogs down everything, 
and one has no realization of just what goes on until he stands there 
and studies it. 

General Moorman. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. That explains why it is necessary to have so much 
personnel. 

Mr. Arenps. Thanks, General. 

I would like to ask the committee to go into executive session for 
just a few minutes, if you can. 

(The committee went into executive session at 11:45 a. m., 
Wednesday, March 18, 1953.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1953 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
Washington, D. C. 
(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding.) 
Mr. Arenps. The committee will come to order. 
This morning we have General Wensinger of the Marine Corps 
here. I understand you have a prepared statement, General. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. W. W. WENSINGER, DEPUTY CHIEF 
OF STAFF, USMC, ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. D. J. BARRETT, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


General WensinGer. That is true, sir. 

Mr. ArenpDs. And we would be very glad to hear your prepared 
statement at this time. We will let you finish your statement before 
we start interrogating you. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I insert in the record at 
this time before we start the hearings today, a list of the aerological 
units, and a statement on nonduplication, prepared by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes; without objection, it will be inserted in the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 

Orrice or THE CHiEF or NAVAL OPERATIONS, 

Washington 25, D. C., March 17, 1958. 
Memorandum, 
From: Op-533. 
To: Pers A132. 
Subject: List of Aerological Units and Statement on Nonduplication, 
Enclosures: (1) List of Aerological Units; (2) Statement on nonduplication of 


weather activities by the United States Navy. 
1. Enclosures (1) and (2) are submitted in accordance with your verbal request, 


R. O. Minter. 
(2549) 
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ENCLOSURE 1 
Shore-based aerological activities 
I. UNITED STATES 


Flew eaCen, San Diego, Calif___- 

. FieW eaCen, San Francisco, Calif... 

. FleWeaCen, Seattle, Wash _- 

. FleWeaCen, Washington, D. C : 

. Naval Air Station, Anacostia, D. C_....... 

. Naval Air Facility, Annapolis, Md 

. Naval Air Station, Atlantic City, N. 

Air Auxillary Station, rea, Foley, Ala 


aa 


. 8. Naval Afr Sry Corpus Christi, 
NAWFS, Corpus Christi, 
U. 8. Naval Air Auxiliary Station, Corry Field, Fla 
. Naval Air Auxiliary Station, El Centro, Calif. 
. Naval Air Station, Glenview, Ill 
. Naval Air Facility, Glyneo, 
. Naval Air Station, "Hutchinson, Kans... 
. Naval Air Facility, Inyokern, Calif 
Nava] Air Station, Jacksonviile, Fla... 
NADC, Johnville, Pa 
U.S. Naval Air Station, Key West, Fia__.. Ss 
. Naval Air Auxiliary Station, Kingsville, Tex.._- 
. Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J 
NATTU, NAS, Lakehurst, 
’ Naval Air Facility, L itehfield, Calif 
. Naval Air Station, Los Alamitos, 
3. Naval Air Station, Memphis, Tenn. 
. Naval Air Station, Miramar, Calif_. wae 
8. Naval Air Station, Moffett Field, Calif 
3, Naval Air Auxiliary Station, Monterey, Me 
. Naval Air Auxiliary Station, Mustin 
Nayal Air Norfolk, Va 
NASD, Norfolk, Vi 
U. 8S. Naval Air Station, Oceana, Va-..-.....-- 
ASO, NSC, Oakland, Calif. 
NATC, Patuxent River, 
U. 8. Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fila. 
NASD, Philadelphia, Pa 
NAMTC, Point Mugu, Calif 
U. Naval Air Station, 


he 
Naval Air Station, hidbey Island, Wash.. 
. Naval Air Auxiliary Station, Whiting Field, | 
. Naval Air Auxiliary Station, hating Field, 
S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, M Bhs Gar, 

WBAN Weather Pabulation Unit, N. 

Camp Detrick, Md___... 

Naval Aviation Electronics Service Unit, Anacostia, D.C 

Fort MeClellan, Ala... 

Postgraduate School, Monterey, Calif. 

Postgraduate School (Line) Monterey, 

Navy War College, Newport, 

Armed Forces Staff College, Norfolk, Va 

U. 8. N. ROTC Unit, Princeton, N.J 

ComAtrLant ONR Project. 

Naval School, Pre-Flight, Pensacola, Fla . 

Fleet All Weather Training Unit, Atlantic 

Bureau of Aeronautics (Aerology Branch) ) 

National Seeurity Agency (heey, 

ffice of Naval Research (Aerology), Washington, ‘D.c 


Chichet Newel Operatiins (Aerology Branch), W ashington, 


U.S. Naval Electronics Laboratory, San Diego, Calif. . 


on 


mack 


Activity Officer | Enlisted 
8 74 
D.......- 14 
U. 8. Naval Air Station, Cabaniss Field, Tex. 13 
U. 8. Naval Air Auxiliary Station, Cecil Field, Fla_............--.....------.------- 9 
U. 8. Naval Air Facility, Chincoteague, Va EEE. rtanwancobiinaamewes 10 
7 
5 
10 
19 
Sale te 51 
16 
ladelphia, 5 
14 
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ENcLosure 1—Continued 
Shore-based aerological activities—Continued 
I. UNITED STATES—Continued 


Activity 


Enlisted 


U. 8. Naval Proving Ground, Dahigren, Va 
CNART, Glenview, Il 
CN ART, Dallas, Tex 


CNART, New Origena, La 

CNART: Miami, Fla. 

CNART. Memphis, Ten 

U. 8. Naval Air Aner. Station, Ellyson Field, Fila 
NAT TU, Glenview, D 

NATTU, Norman, ‘Okla - 

NATTU, Jacksonville, 
NATTU, Olathe, Kans 

NATTU, Memphis, Tenn 

Naval Examining Center, Chicago, Il 


verseas 

Fleet and force staffs. ......._. 

Major Aerological Units. 

Minor Aerological Units 

Fleet Air Wings, Airoraft, Service Squadrons, ete 


Il. OVERSEAS 


8S. FleWeaCen, Argentia, Newfoundland 
8. FleWeaCen, Balboa, C. Z- 2 
S. FleWeaCen, Guam, Marianas 
8S. FleWeaCen, Kodiak, Alaska... 

8. FleWeaCen, Pearl Harbor, 

8S. FleW eaCen, Port Lyautey, French Morocco : 

S. FleWeaCen, Sangley Point, 
8S. FleWeaCen, Yokosuka, Japan. 

S. Naval Station, Adak, Alaska... 


8S. Naval Station, Argentia, Newfoundland 
8. Naval Air Station, CK Japan 
SO, NAS, Barber’s Point, T 
8. Naval Air Station. Barber’s Point, T. H_ 
8. Naval Station, Bermuda, British West Indies... 
8. Naval Station, Coco Solo, C. Z-_- be 
8. Naval Air Station, Guantanamo o Bay, ee 
S. Naval Station, Kwajalein 
8. Naval Station, Midway 
S. Naval Air Facility, Naha, ‘Okinawa______- 
S. Naval Air Facility, Port Lyautey, French Morocco... 
8. Naval Station, Trinidad 
U.S. Naval Air Facility, Oppame, Japan. 
Supplementar Aerologica] Unit No. 1, England... 

NavAd Unit, Saipan 


Total (27) 


U 

U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
U. 

A 

U. 
U. 
U. 

U. 


8. Naval Air Station, Agana, Guam, Marianas Islands 


833 


~ 


| 
Officer 
CNART, Grosse lie, Mich 
Total (85) ..- 815 
. 
10 | 29 
3 18 39 
i8 39 
13 39 
10 
2 
9 
0 
6 
— 
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Fleet and force staffs 


Com EasSeaFron 
ComCarDiv One 


ComF Air—ELM 
Com First Flt 


ComF Air Quonset 
ComF Air Japan 
CinCNEL) 


= 


Units at sea 
I. MAJOR AEROLOGICAL UNITS 


Officer 


Unit Total 


Bor 


Staff Officer | Enlisted 
Enlisted 
Unit Total 
Il. MINOR AEROLOGICAL UNITS 


Fleet air wings, aircraft service squadrons, etc. 


Officer Enlisted 


Unit Total Unit Total 


ENCLOSURE 2 


NONDUPLICATION OF WEATHER ACTIVITIES BY THE UNITED STATES NAVY 


1. Since the coexistence of the three United States weather services there have 
been sustained efforts to effect maximum coordination, including specific action 
to prevent and remove unnecessary duplication. Such efforts are continuing in 
the form of coordinated studies, reviews, agreements, and action to effect 
economies. 

2. Coordination at the command level in Washington is maintained by means 
of the Joint Meteorological Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and is ampli- 
fied by the efforts of area meteorological committees functioning within each of 
the unified commands. Appropriate representatives of the Weather Bureau, 
Air Force, and Navy are members of each of these joint committees. Also, in 
Washington, the Army, Air Force, Navy, Coast Guard, Weather Bureau Air 
Transport Association, Civil Aeronautics Board, and Bureau of the Budget are 
represented in the Subcommittee on Meteorology of the Air Coordinating 
Committee. 

3. A significant example of the coordination effected by means of these com- 
mittess is the establishment of a Weather Burea::, Air Force, and Navy (WBAN) 
Analysis Center here in Washington. This center, staffed by personnel of the 
Weather Bureau, Air Force, and Navy, prepares surface and upper air-weather 
maps of all types including extended forecasts and severe weather bulletins and 
transmits them by means of a facsimile and teletype network to Weather Bureau, 
Air Force, and Naval Stations throughout the United States. The provision of 
these services considerably reduces the workload at each individual station, 
resulting in a substantial saving in personnel. The Fleet Weather Central, 
Washington comprises the Navy contribution to the WBAN Analysis Center, 
and in addition provides personnel and facilities for distribution by radio of 
WBAN products, and other specialized services, to operating forces of the Navy. 
Elsewhere, the other Fleet Weather Centrals provide services over and above 
those the Weather Bureau is able to furnish. 

4. In order to meet naval requirements and to reduce the numbers of aerologi- 
cal personnel abroad ships to a minimum, weather maps, forecasts, storm warnings, 
and operational charts, showing the effects of weather on specific naval operations, 
are prepared at weather centrals by experienced and competent aerologists, and 
transmitted by radio to the operating forces. The personnel in the Fleet Weather 
Centrals have a background of naval operations and requirements not possessed 
by either Weather Bureau or Air Force personnel. Many of the Fleet Weather 
Centrals, due to their physical location on naval air stations, consolidate all naval 
aerological services for their localities. 

5. Certain important and often overriding considerations have determined the 
geographical location of the weather centrals. The three most important factors 
are: (1) Availability of intelligence concerning ship movements and fleet opera- 
tions, (2) availability of existing naval communication facilities and, (3) proximity 
to responsible naval commands, The fact that Weather Bureau and/or Air Force 
weather activities happen to be in the vicinity of certain of these weather centrals 
does not necessarily mean duplication, but has actually facilitated coordination 
and consequently helped to eliminate duplication. 

6. There are other areas in which significant savings in funds and personnel 
have been achieved. An example is the Northern Hemisphere network of upper 
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air reporting stations. Through joint planning this network was programed as to 
locations of stations, types of equipment, standards of performance, and alloca- 
tion of responsibility i operations, thus eliminating, in a field in which con- 
siderable funds are expended, the duplication which would have resulted from 
separate programing by each weather service. 

7. In order to prevent undesirable duplication and to realize the most efficient 
use of available scientific personnel and existing technical facilities, the meteorolo- 

ical research and development plans of the three services (Army, Navy, Air 

orce) are coordinated in the working groups on meteorological techniques and 
meteorological material of the Panel on the Atmosphere of the Research and 
Development Board (Department of Defense). Projects and programs are 

resented in their planning stage in order to facilitate useful coordination. The 

nited States Weather Bureau, through associate membership on these groups, 
coordinates its research and development plans thus assuring an efficient overall 
national research and development program in the field of meteorology. 

8. The collection and tabulation of climatological data, formerly carried out 
separately by the weather services, has now, by action of the Joint Meteorological 
Committee, been centralized in the National Weather Records Center at Ashe- 
ville, N. C. Not only has this action reduced duplication, but it has made avail- 
able to each weather service, to meet individual needs for data, a considerably 
richer data source. 


Mr. Arenps. Do you have copies of your prepared statement, 
General? 

General WensinGur. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. AreENDs. Very well, you may proceed, General. 

General Wenstncer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I am here to present to you the information that you may 
need to determine the requirements for officers of the Marine Corps 
in the various grades to ensure the efficient operation and adminis- 
tration of the corps as a force-in-readiness. The Marine Corps has 
been confronted with unusual problems since World War LI, particu- 
larly because of its temporary expansion during the Korean situation, 
which expansion has, by a recent enactment of the Congress, become 
for the most part a permanent expansion to a regular corps of 3 com- 
bat divisions and 3 aircraft wings, with supporting troops. At the 
present time, our problems are further complicated by a continuous 
demobilization of our active duty Reserve officers and men. 

At the outset, I should like to say that the Marine Corps has made 
an honest endeavor to keep its house in order—and we consider that 
we have done so. When I appeared before your full committee several 
weeks ago, I informed you of the manner in which we were solving our 
problems. Through reference to my prepared statement at that time, 
which I request that you incorporate in the record of these hearings, 
I feel that I can avoid repetition and save the subcommittee time. 
I have here a copy of that statement if the committee sees fit to grant 
my request. 

‘Mr. ArEnvs. Without objection, we will make that a part of the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Statement or Mas. Gen. W. W. WEenstnGEeR, REPRESENTING THE COMMANDANT 
or THE Marine Corps 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, in connection with section 634 
of Public Law 488, 82d Congress, I should like to state that the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947 affects and restricts the Marine Corps in the same way as it does the 
Navy insofar as career promotions of officers are concerned. Under the Officer 
Personnel Act a continuation of section 634 would have adverse effects on the 
yo a similar to those outlined by the Navy representative with reference 
to the Navy. 
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Let us consider the effect of section 634 of the numerical grade requirements of 
the Marine Corps for the remainder of fiscal year 1953. Please refer to the chart 
on page 2. This chart indicates: (1) The number of officers in each grade which 
we have now; (2) the end fiscal year 1953 billet requirements; (3) the limitation 
imposed by the Officer Personnel Act of 1947; and (4) the number to which we 
are currently restricted by section 634: 


Billet re- Limitation Limitation 
tribution (as | quirement for! ,~* : imposed by 
Grade of Dec. 31, end of fiscal be te F Davis 

1952) year 1953 | amendment 

59 64 148 59 

516 546 1, 189 546 

1,2 1,350 2, 379 1, 186 

2, 470 2, 515 3, 568 2, 522 

4, 428 5, 556 4, 906 5, 339 

3. 303 4, 067 

17, 128 19, 824 


1 Assuming OPA of 1947 percentile distribution of total commissioned officers. 


As can be seen on this chart, the Marine Corps has established billet require- 
ments for fiscal year 1953 for substantially fewer officers in all grades above 
captain than is authorized by the Officer Personnel Act. Characteiistic economy 
was used in the preparation of the grade distribution of officers necessary to 

rly command and staff the approved force structure of the 3 divisions and 
alrciaft wings. However, in certain grades the number required was greater 
than the numbers allowed by section 634. This means that in some cases officer 
billets are being filled by officers of lesser grades than those necessary for efficient 
operation of the Marine Corps. Utilizing officers of lower grades than called for 
by the approved force structure is not considered in the best interest of military 
efficiency. It is not fair, on an economic or prestige basis, to the individual officer 
who is required to discharge responsibilities greater than normal for his grade. 

This restriction below billet requirements is particularly troublesome in the 
grade of lieutenant colonel. It is in this grade that the proportionally greatest 
numerical inadequacy exists. This is further aggravated by the fact that lieu- 
tenant colonel is the Marine Corps’ most critical grade, for it is here that the 
opposing attributes of physical vigor and mature judgment must be combined if 
the officers concerned are to measure up to their responsibilities. There are many 
important commands in the Marine Corps which require both the physical stamina 
for field service and the professional experience of a lieutenant colonel. There are 
likewise many vital staff billets for which the Marine Corps cannot afford greater 
rank, but which demand as a minimum the experience and judgment of a lieu- 
tenant colonel. 

Section 634 also adversely affects the Marine Corps Reserve officers on active 
duty just as it affects regular officers. All officers are carried on a combined lineal 
list with seniority established by date of rank. These officers become eligible for 
selection for promotion in the order of their seniority. The Marine Corps person- 
nel plans for fiscal year 1953 anticipated voluntary continuation on active duty 
of many Reserve officers. A number of these officers were eligible for promotion. 
This accounts, in some measure, for their desire to remain on active duty. Section 
634 reduces the number which the Marine Corps may promote during this fiseal 
year. Promotions have already been cut back to insure compliance with the 
limitations imposed. Some Reserve officers who may not be promoted because 
of this restriction no longer desire to voluntarily remain on active duty. Others 
will undoubtedly request release from active duty for the same reason. As a result, 
it will be necessary to procure new officers to replace these trained officers who 
cannot be retained. Such increased procureme nt requirements will incur addi- 
tional expense in procurement costs, training, travel, and outfitting. 

An additional and very important point is that, administratively speaking, the 
provision is extremely difficult of implementation. 

For these reasons, the Marine Corps is convinced that section 634 of the Depart - 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 1953, should be repealed. 

If this committee should be inclined to retain a revised version of the Davis 
amendment, I urge you to consider the problem of the Marine Corps with respect 


General 
Lieutenant colonel. 
Ist lieutenant. 
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to the number of lieutenant colonels to be allowed, even though we are not affected 
by provisions of law relating to physicians and dentists. 

Of significance is the effect of section 634 on the Marine Corps as compared to 
the effect on the other services. Section 634 permits the following numbers of 
lieutenant colonels per 10,000 personnel in the services indicated: 


85 lieutenant colonels per 10,000 personnel. 
85 commanders per 10,000 personnel. 

84 lieutenant colonels per 10,000 personnel. 
Marine Corps--------- 50 lieutenant colonels per 10,000 personnel. 


Despite the limitation imposed by section 634, the Marine Corps has a very 
real need for the 1,350 lieutenant colonels shown as billet requirements in the 
foregoing chart. I do not believe that you will disagree with me when I state 
that the Marine Corps cannot entrust the command of a battalion of ground 
troops or a squadron of combat aircraft to an officer of any less experience and 
judgment than a lieutenant colonel; nor would you disagree with referenze to the 
assignment of lieutenant colonels as second-in-command of larger formations, 
such as regiments and aircraft groups. I can assure you that the same need is in 
evidence with respect to all of the other billets which the Marine Corps proposes 
to fill with lieutenant colonels. While it would be obviously impossible for you to 
give me enough time to discuss the reasons why we must assign a lieutenant colonel 
to each one of these many other billets, it may be worthwhile to look at a typical 
example. Let us consider the commanding officer of a marine barracks such as 
the one at the Naval Mine Depot, in Yorktown, Va. This young lieutenant 
colonel commands a total of 425 officers and men and is responsible to the naval 
commander for the security of that vital Naval Establishment, with its inherent 
danger of sabotage. As the commanding officer, he is responsible for the adminis- 
tration of his entire command, and for the morale and efficiency of his men. 
His decisions affect almost every aspect of the lives of those men. e holds wide 
disciplinary authority over the officers and men committed to his charge. He 
must participate frequently in planning conferences with his superior officers with 
regard to the operational problems facing his command. 

This officer shoulders a sufficiently heavy responsibility to merit compensation 
as a lieutenant colonel. More important, an officer of lesser grade will not com- 
bine the professional experience and mature judgment required for the discharge 
of his many professional responsibilities. 

Considerations such as these are studied in Headquarters Marine Corps prior to 
the determination of every requirement for a lieutenant colonel or officer of any 
other grade. As I said before, it would be impracticable to go through the detailed 
considerations for each of the 1,350 billets which the Marine Corps feels should 
be filled by lieutenant colonels. I believe this typical case will suffice. 

Before closing my statement, I feel that one more point should be clarified. 
Repeated reference has been made to the greater number of officers currently in 
the armed services in the grade of lieutenant colonel and above than were so 
serving during World War II. I am convinced that a comparison of the 1945 
officer grade distribution to the 1953 officer grade distribution serves absolutely no 
useful purpose in officer personnel planning, no relationship whatever between 
the current situation and that then obtaining. Nevertheless, because of the 
interest which has been demonstrated in such a comparison, I should like at this 
time to give you the complete picture in that regard. 

As an example, records show that in 1945 there were 81 general officers in the 
Marine Corps. Today the Marine Corps requirement for general officers is 64. 
As you know, since 1951 the Marine Corps has been restricted to 60 geneial 
officers by a Senate Armed Services ruling. Later, section 634 further reduced 
the number of general officers in the Marine Corps to 59. From these numbers, 
it does not appear that the Marine Corps has planned to promote an excessive 
number of general officers. 

The reasons for the greater number in the grade of colonel and lieutenant 
colonel today, over those of 1945, have not been clearly presented. There are 
two major reasons for this increase, both of which we feel are justifiable: 

First, at the beginning of mobilization prior to World War II,-the active-duty 
Marine Corps was composed of 1,380 officers and 18,052 enlisted men, a total of 
19,432 personnel. There were only 1,012 officers and 14,925 enlisted men in the 
Marine Corps Reserve. The Marine Corps was required to expand from this 
base to 37,664 officers and 447,474 enlisted men in a period of approximately 
5 years, an increase of almost 14 times the original size. The point of entry for 
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officers into the Marine Corps to achieve this expansion was in the lowest officer 
grade—second lieutenants. To have promoted to meet actual officer require- 
ments for the forces then authorized would have required completely unacceptable 
rates of promotions of these young and relatively inexperienced officers. The 
Marine Corps chose to promote as conservatively as possible. As an example, 
the Commandant, General Vandergrift, directed that no officer would be pro- 
moted to the grade of colonel unless he had 15 years’ commissioned service. The 
result of this was that in August 1945 there were 399 colonels serving in the 
Marine Corps—a number well below actual billet requirements for that grade. 

It should be understood that even by following this conservative course, the 
number of officers in the grade of lieutenant colonel and above was only 385 less 
than the number the Marine Corps requested for fiscal year 1953. This is a 
realistic request in view of the fact that the experience and service of both Regu- 
lar and Reserve officers have continually increased during the years since the 
end of World WarII. Asa result, these officers have arrived at a point of service 
where the Marine Corps can now meet minimum billet requirements based on 
existing tables of organization. 

The second major reason for the increase in the grades of colonel and lieutenant 
colonel, as well as an additional requirement in general officers, is that the Marine 
Corps is now required to perform certain activities which are not required in a 
full emergency as in 1945. In addition, many new functions, for which there 
was no counterpart in 1945, have arisen from such developments as the creation 
of NATO, the Defense Department, and the military-aid programs. 

In order to set forth clearly this increase, the accompanying table is presented. 
I feel sure that you will recognize the requirement for more Marine Corps officer 
in the higher grades than was necessary during World War II following study of 
table. As you will note, this table shows at the foot of the ‘‘Difference’’ columns 
that we now require 4 generals, 154 colonels, and 248 lieutenant colonels to fill 
billets which did not exist in 1945 because at that time we were in total war, and 
because the Department of Defense, North Atlantic Treaty Organization, mili- 
tary-aid programs, and similar activities were not in being. 
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General Wenstncer. As did Vice Admiral Holloway, I should like 
to review bricfly the background of our current Marine Corps system 
of officer promotion. 

Prior to 1934, the distribution and promotion of our officers was 
governed generally by the laws relating to officers of the Army. 

Promotion from second lieutenant up to and including colonel was 
by seniority with all the defects and shortcomings inherent in such a 
system. As each officer reached the top of his grade he was, with 
few exceptions, promoted upon the occurrence of a vacancy. The 
officer who kept out of trouble and exerted himself just enough to get 
by, was awarded promotion along with the able, active, and efficient 
din Rates of promotion depended entirely upon the rates of 
attrition which, in turn, were governed by such variable factors as 
deaths, retirements, resignations, and discharges. Vacancies in the 
higher grades were seldom sufficient to afford opportunity of advance- 
ment to officers in lower grades until long after they had passed the 
most useful ages for those grades. There was no incentive, since 

romotion came as well to the mediocre as to the most able officer. 

y the act of March 4, 1925, a sort of selective system was provided 
for advancement of colonels to brigadier general, with involuntary 
retirement at age 56 if not then on a promotion list, but this did not 
materially improve the overall situation. Stagnation of promotion 
and overage in grade became so serious, and the outlook for the future 
so hopeless, that earnest efforts were thereafter made to obtain 
remedial legislation. These efforts were rewarded through the pro- 
visions of the act of May 29, 1934. This act provided that Marine 
officers should be placed on a comparable basis with naval officers 
insofar as distribution in grade and promotion were concerned. 

Since 1934, general applicability to officers of the Marine Corps of 
laws relating to officers of the line of the Navy has continued. Some 
slight modifications have been necessary because of inherent differ- 
ences in the two services. Basic principles, however, are the same 
and these principles as presently laid down in the Officer Personnel 
Act of 1947, are considered sound from the point of view of the 
Marine Corps, and fair and equitable from the standpoint of the 
individual career officer. They are not, nor were they designed to be, 
completely adequate to a situation such as arises in an emergency like 
that which exists at present. For a basic-officer structure, and 
except under most abnormal conditions, they are believed to be entirely 
adequate and desirable. 

The authority for temporary promotions contained in the act of 
July 24, 1951, has enabled the Marine Corps to meet its unusual 
officer needs during the present emergency. 

At this point, I should like to comment on the position of the 
Marine Corps regarding recent congressional action on the matter of 
officer-grade distribution. 

As I told the Committee on Armed Services previously, the Davis 
amendment allows the Marine Corps fewer general officers and fewer 
lieutenant colonels than the number necessary to command and staff 
properly our approved force structure. 

In every grade the limitation is proportionately more severe with 
respect to the Marine Corps than with respect to the other services. 
However, because of our traditional conservatism regarding promo- 
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tions, the Marine Corps would not have been required to effect any 
demotions to come within the Davis limitation. 

In the recent hearings, I made strong representations to the House 
Armed Services Committee, pointing out the effect of the Davis 
amendment on the Marine Corps and urging that the number of 
lieutenant colonels permitted the Marine Corps be increased. 

The measure repealing and superseding the Davis amendment 
merely reiterates for the Marine Corps the Davis limitation. 

Nevertheless, recognizing that this is only stopgap legislation which 
will terminate by its own terms on July 1, 1953, and that the Marine 
Corps is being accorded this opportunity to be heard on permanent 
officer distribution, as well as the fact that the stopgap measure is 
vital to the Navy because of the situation which exists in the grade of 
lieutenant, the Marine Corps has supported the Navy’s position. 

Mr. Blandford has read a letter containing certain questions of this 
committee, the answers to which I am prepared to present. I have 
them arranged in three separate parts and have designated them as 
items I, II, and III. 

Item I contains the answer to question A regarding billet justi- 
fication for general officers in the Marine Corps and certain additional 
detailed information dealing with general officers currently on active 
duty. As this item contains some information which is classified as 
confidential, although I have obtained permission from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to discuss the classified portion thereof with the 
committee off the record, I would prefer that you permit me to provide 

ou only with that portion of this item which contains the billet 

list and to enlarge thereon through verbal discussion of the billet 
justification. I shall provide Mr. Blandford with a copy of the 
detailed written justification for the committee’s use. 

To briefly summarize the information contained in item I, the 
Marine Corps today has a total of 64 established billets for general 
officers. These billets break down as follows: 1 general; 4 lieutenant 

enerals; 24 major generals; and 35 brigadier generals. The Marine 

orps is limited to a total of 60 general officers under the terms of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee ruling. We are limited to 59 under 
provisions of the Davis amendment and the measure repealing and 
superseding the amendment. The two latter limitations break down 
as follows: 1 general; 4 lieutenant generals; 23 major generals; and 
31 brigadier generals. Today the Marine Corps has 59 general officers 
on active duty. One major general is not available for assignment due 
to extended illness. As a result, 58 of the 64 established billets for 
general officers are being filled. Those billets not filled are so indi- 
cated in item I. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Who is the major general sick? 

General General Twining. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Twining? 

General WensiInGER. Yes, sir. 

As you will note by examination of the portion of item I I have 
given you, there are 15 general officer billets established at Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, 1 of which is not filled. 

I can list those for you if you desire. 

There are 21 general-officer billets established in the Fleet Marine 
Forces, of which 2 are not filled. There are 4 general-officer billets 
established for joint activities, of which 1 is not filled. There are 23 
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eneral-officer billets established for the training and supporting activ- 
ities of the Marine Corps, of which 2 are not filled. In addition, 1 
general-officer billet is established and filled on the staff of the Chief 
of Naval Operations. 

Item II, copies of which I have available for you, is classified in 
only one area. This is the billet justification dealing with naval 
attachés. This area is classified as restricted and I request that you 
treat it accordingly. I am privileged to discuss the restricted portion 
off the record. 

Item II contains information in answer to question b which con- 
cerned billet justification for colonels of the Marine Corps. The exact 
wording of the question may be found on the second page of the item. 
We have endeavored to provide you with a complete, detailed listing 
of Marine Corps colonel billets, totaling 546, and a justification for 
each. There are 496 established billets for colonels in the operational, 
training, and support categories. In addition to those, there are 45 
student billets established for colonels, and 5 colonels carried in a 
nonavailable status (that is, missing in action, in transit, or hos- 
pitalized). 

Question b also requires a service breakdown of permanent grades 
of officers serving in the temporary grade of colonel. As of January 
31, 1952, there were 254 officers serving in the grade of colonel with 
permanent appointments to that grade. On that date, 261 officers 
with permanent lieutenant colonel appointments were serving as 
temporary colonels. The average service-in-grade of Marine Corps 
colonels on active duty is 9 years, while the average total commissioned 
service of Marine Corps colonels on active duty is 21 years. 

Item III, copies of which I have available, contains information in 
answer to questions c and d and five additional questions forwarded 
later. For convenience, the questions have been tabbed A through G. 
This item contains no classified material. 

At this point I would like to state that the counsel desires to take 
up items I and II separately and that item III shall be taken up later, 
and I would like to request the committee to permit me to incorporate 
the remainder of the statement in the record without wasting the com- 
mittee’s time reading it now. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Tab A is a chart indicating (1) current officer-grade distribution (as of January 
31, 1953); (2) the grade distribution necessary to fill Marine Corps billet require- 
ments; (3) the number of officers in the grades of captain and above permitted by 
the Davis amendment; and (4) the number permitted under the measure repealing 
and superseding the Davis amendment. You will note that as I mentioned previ- 
ously, the limitations in the third and fourth columns are the same in the grades 
above captain. 

Tab B is a type plan for Marine Corps officer-grade distribution as called for by 
question d. It represents the best estimate of officer-grade structures for the 
Marine Corps under forces requiring approximately 10,000 to 35,000 officers in the 
grades of second lieutenant and above. The percentages are included for compari- 
son purposes. I believe the notes at the bottom of the page are self-explanatory. 

I should like to state here that in presenting this type plan in reply to the com- 
mittee’s question, the Marine Corps does not desire to indicate that it is a satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 

Tabs C, D, E, and F supply statistical information in answer to the questions 
concerning age and service of officers on active duty, and commissioned service. 
for promotion of officers. 

Tab G supplies information regarding the minimum length of service-in-grade 
for promotion under the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and a statement in explana- 
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So in which promotions are effected under Temporary Promotion 
cto 

I believe the information which you now have answers in some detail the specific 
questions posed by the committee’s letter. I will undertake to answer any addi- 
tional questions you may care to ask. 

Mr. Arenps. That is agreed. O. K. 

Now, do you want to start on item I, General? 

General WeNsINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think [ ought to precede that with some general 
questions first, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

General Wensincer. I have arranged the billet list in order of 
rank, rather than in order of billets. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Before we start that, General, I would like to 
ask some general questions. 

First of all you are operating now under the Temporary Promotion 
Act; is that correct? 

General Wenstncer. Yes, sir; we are in all grades. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Would you explain very briefly to the committee 
how you select officers under that act? 

General Wenstncer. Under the Temporary Act of 1941, we follow 
the same procedures for the selection of officers as we did under the 
1947 act, the same procedures, by regulations of the President. 

In other words, in selecting major generals, we have nine permanent 
major generals sit on the board. In selecting brigadiers, the board is 
constituted in the same manner. The only thing is, in selecting 
officers, that they are selected on a fully qualified basis, whereas in 
selecting them under the permanent law they are selected in a zone 
as best fitted within that zone. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, the difference in the Temporary Promotion 
Act, to refresh the committee’s mind, is that when an officer is selected 
for promotion under the Temporary Promotion Act he does not there- 
after remain on a promotion list, such as would occur if you gave him 
a temporary promotion under the Officer Personnel Act. 

General Wenstncer. That is true. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In other words, the officers that you now have 
serving in the Marine Corps under the promotions which they received 
under the Temporary Promotion Act can be reduced in grade and they 
understand that when they are promoted, and they must then again 
be selected for promotion either under the temporary promotion pro- 
visions of the 1947 act or under the permanent provisions of the 1947 
act. 

General Wensincer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. And you did that to avoid the creation of a hump? 

General Wensincer. We did that to avoid pyramiding the per- 
manent promotion list. If we had to go back, those officers would be 
on that permanent promotion list until they were taken off for some 
cause and we would have stagnation there in our permanent promotion 
list under 381 which we would have to overcome. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now you have no provision of law, ‘other than the 
Temporary Promotion Act of 1941, for the promotion of second 
lieutenants to first lieutenants, other than the 1899 statute; is that 
correct? 

General Wensincer. That is right. 
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Mr. Bianvrorp. And that requires a second lieutenant to serve in 
grade 3 years before he is promoted to first lieutenant? 

General WensINGER. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is a probationary period of 3 years I believe 
that he is a second lieutenant. If the Temporary Promotion Act 
were repealed or suspended or not made applicable, you would have 
then no provision of law under which you could promote your second 
lieutenants to first lieutenants; is that correct? 

General WensinceR. Faster than the 3 years’ service? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Other than the 3 years’ service. 

General WENsINGER. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How do you think that would affect the Marine 
Corps? 

General WensinceER. It would have affected us very severely during 
this emergency. We are finding ourselves in a position where we 
have to promote second lieutenants to first lieutenants in a year and a 
half in order to get them in the first lieutenant’s grade before they 
are required as captain in too short a time. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is the average service in grade now, total 
service, that captains in the Marine Corps have had? 

General Wenstncer. Including the captains selected by the board 
which has not yet been approved by the Secretary of the Navy, the 
most junior captain in that list has 3 years’ commissioned service. 

Mr. Bitanprorp. And the average second lieutenant now is 
spending how much time in grade before you promote him? 

General Wenstnexr. Eighteen months. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And the average first lieutenant is spending how 
much time in grade? 

General Wenstnaer. Well, that would be 18 months, too. But 
as I say, some of these people that were selected by this last Board 
had not been promoted to first lieutenant with less than 24 months, 
and then we saw that we were being confronted with a problem 
requiring us to promote them in a year and a half. 

Mr. Bi aiosens: Now, is that going to create a psychological 
hump, even if it is not a legal hump, in view of the fact that you cen 
demote these people? Are you going to create a psycholegical hump 
for yourself in the event that there should be any reduction in the 
‘size of the Armed Forces? Would you find yourself again creating 
a situation that you attempted to avoid when we passed the Officer 
Personnel Act? 

General Wensincer. I doubt if we will create such a situation, 
psychologically, if that is your question. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is my point. 

General Wensincer. Because I believe that most of the officers 
that we now have and we are promoting at a rapid rate realize that 
we are promoting them because of necessity and I fee! that they 
have a complete understanding of the Marine Corps problem. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now these officers have not got the experience 
that you normally would like them to have for promotion, except 
that in many cases they are learning experience the hard way, that 
is in combat in Korea? 

General WensincEr. Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. And I presume that your theory is that an officer 
who learns experience that way is learning a lot more than he would 
learn in a peacetime operation? 

General WensinGer. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. By just spending time in grade. 

General WensitnGrer. The Korean situation was an advanced 
school for the Marine Corps, for all our lieutenants. We feel that— 
they all have to go to school at Quantico. They all have to take some 
advanced training, before they go out into Korea. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are most of your second lieutenants going to 
Korea? 

General WENSINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What percentage of your colonels are reservists? 

General WeNsINGER. You mean of the overall 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of the total number of colonels on active duty. 

General WensinGer. I will have to turn to Colonel Barrett for 
those percentages. Do you have them, Barrett? 

Colonel Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenbs. I wonder, we might insert in here someplace what the 
comparable size of the Marine Corps was during the war and subse- 
quent periods. 

Mr. BLanprorb. Do you have the figures showing the size of the 
Marine Corps at the end of World War II, then the size in 1946, 1947, 
and on up, the size at the outbreak of the war in Korea, then its gradual 
growth, and then its very rapid expansion after Korea? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes; and what it is today, General? 

General Wensinaer. Yes, sir. I might say at this point, Mr. 
Chairman, if I am permitted to do so, that I have with me officers 
who work with various problems daily, and I think I could save the 
subcommittee a lot of time if I let those officers answer the questions 
to which they have the answers directly to the committee. 

Mr. Arenps. That is fine. 

General Wenstncer. On my right, the first officer is Lieutenant 
Colonel D. J. Barrett, who is Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
handles both enlisted and officer personnel in the G—1 Section. 

Major A. N. Bailey is the assistant to the Director of Reserve. 

Major J. L. McGuire is the allowance officer in the G—1 Section. 

Colonel J. C. Munn is the Assistant Director of Marine Corps 
Aviation. 

And Major W. T. Westmoreland, Jr., is the assistant to the Legisla- 
tive Assistant at Headquarters, Marine Corps. 

Mr. Arenps. That is perfeetly agreeable, General. 

If any of these colleagues of yours can answer the question, have it 
at their fingertips, all right, otherwise they can give it to us later on. 

Colonel Barrer. Yes, sir. Your question as to the peak Marine 
Corps strength at the end of World War II. The peak occurred on 
August 31, 1945. At that time we had a total strength of 485,113. 

The total officer strength in that figure was 37,664. 

The total enlisted strength was 447,449. 

Mr. Arenps. 1945, at the end of World War II. 

Now, then, prior to Korea? 

Colonel Barrerr. June 30, 1950, sir. Is that satisfactory? 

Mr. Arenps. That is all right. 
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Colonel Barrerr. A total of 74,279, consisting of 7,254 officers and 
67,025 men. 
Mr. Van Zanprt. They had you just about exterminated, didn’t 


they? 

Colonel Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AreNnbs. He admits it; 1953, or the last figures available? 

Mr. BuANnprorp. Only in numbers, colonel. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. There were a lot of us up here that didn’t agree 
with that. 

Colonel Barretr. December 31, 1952, Mr. Chairman, 229,249. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many are officers now? 

Colonel Barrer. 18,298 are officers; 210,951 are enlisted. 

Mr. Miter. 18,000, how many officers? 

Colonel Barrer. 18,298 officers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Your ratio of officers, therefore, to enlisted had 
remained fairly constant? 

Colonel Barrerr, Generally; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You had 37,000 officers for 487,000 men. Then 
you had approximately half the number of men, approximately half 
the number of officers on December 31, 1952? 

Colonel Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Right along there, in that vein, General, let me ask 


you a question. At the conclusion of your first paragraph in your 
statement you say— 


At the present time our problems are further complicated by continuous de- 
mobilization of our active duty Reserve officers and men. 


How severe is this continuous demobilization of the active duty 


Reserve officers and men? How severe is this? 

General WenstnGoer. It confronts us with a procurement problem 
to replace those people who are phased out when they complete their 
24 months service. We can’t always replace the enlisted men, al- 
though our recruiting is going very well. 

Mr. Arenps. | was going to ask you: What about your recruiting? 
I was under the impression that you were still doing pretty good as 
far as recruiting. 

General WenstnGer. Yes, sir. We are doing very well. 

Mr. ArENbDs. Not good enough, is that it? 

General Wenstncer. Well, we are doing better than we have the 
money to pay for them sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. General, does it apply to officers also? 

General WensINGER. We are doing quite well with our officer pro- 
curement now, but as you know, Mr. Van Zandt, we put our officers 
through a pretty careful training course before we send them to units, 
and we are enlarging on all our procurement sources for officers. 

For instance, we now have a screening course down at Quantico, 
Va., where we screen the outstanding noncommissioned officers. 
After we screen them and select them to go to the officer schools, we 
put them through the officers schools; thereafter they are still subject 
to proving themselves. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General WenstnceErR. So we can’t procure them and train them in 
the traditional Marine Corps manner as fast as we have to phase 
out these Reserve officers. 
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Mr. Van Zanvt. How about your cadets? 

General Wensincer. You mean naval aviation cadets? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Naval aviation. 

General Wenstncer. I will have to turn that question over to 
Colonel Munn. What is the specific question? 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Well, the last time I talked with General Jerome, 
he indicated to me that you were having great difficulty getting 
sufficient material in the field of aviation cadets. 

Colonel Munn. We still are, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. You still are? 

Colonel Munn. However, it is picking up as of this year. The 
exact figures: In 1950 we received 81 pilots from the aviation cadet 
program. In 1951, 145 pilots. In 1953, 132. 

owever, at the present time I believe there are about 250 at 
Pensacola who signified the intention of asking for a commission in 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. Now, how about the building up of your enlisted 
strength so as to provide your three full divisions? Have you actually 
filled up those divisions? 

General Wenstncer. You are talking about the wings now? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. No, I am talking about the infantry divisions, 

General WensINnGeER. Are we procuring the men to build up those 
divisions? 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Yes. 

General WENSINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you are doing it without drafting them? 

General Wensincer. Right now we are. I think in the light of 
our very successful recruiting program, that our anticipated draft 
quota will be cut. But as I said a minute ago, if we had the money 
we could get more recruits. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are going to have to replace 100,000 men 
in fiscal 1954, are you not, general? 

General Wensinaer. We have about 70,000, if you are talking 
about inductees? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, replacements. You are going to have to 
replace about 100,000 men altogether; are you not? 

General Wensincer. Well, we have about 70,000 inductees. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, I mean replacements in fiscal 1954. I under- 
stand there are about 100,000 people leaving the Marine Corps in 
fiscal 1954. 

General Wrensincer. Including inductees, yes; is that right Colonel 
Barrett? 

Colonel Barrerr. It is more than that, sir; about 110,000 losses in 
fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So those will all have to be made up? 

Colonel Barrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In fiscal 1954? 

Colonel Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You hope to do that? 

General Wenstncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Entirely by recruiting? 

General Wensincer. No. Iam afraid we won’t be able to do it all 
by recruiting. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then there will be some induction? 
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General WensinGER. We hope to materially reduce what we antici- 
pated we would have to request from the Selective Service System. 

Mr. ArEeNnpbs. General, one more question about your prepared 
statement in a general way and I think we might put it in right here. 
Let me quote this paragraph. 

As I told the Committee on Armed Services previously, the Davis amendment 
allows the Marine Corps fewer general officers and fewer lieutenant colonels than 
the number necessary to command and staff properly our approved force 
structure. 

That is the true condition as of the present time? 

General WensinGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Then it is inflicting on you a hardship and a problem 
which you cannot overcome with the Davis amendment, as such? 

General WensinGcER. Well, as I also told the committee, our require- 
ments for officers from generals on down, what we call our tables of 
organization, are under constant review. Right now, aviation as well 
the line, has under review and revision its tables of organization to 
see whether or not some of these billets can’t be downgraded. 

This is what we have for the committee today. I think I told the 
committee that we had 516 colonels at the time. The Davis amend- 
ment allowed us 546. We have promoted no colonels under the 
Temporary Promotion Act except 4 or 5 officers who had already 
been selected as best fitted under the Officer Personnel Act. 

We have the billets which we think we can justify in lieutenant- 
colonel grade. We have held back promotion to colonel because the 
Commandant wants to complete the study and revision of tables of 
organization before he goes ahead with it. I think the record will 
show that Mr. Davis testified that we had budgeted for 576, if I recall. 

But we have now downgraded the budget requirement so that 
Marine Corps has asked for 546 colonels and we now have but 515. 
That is all we have, because we are not making any promotions. 

Mr. Arnos. Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Now, General, the 100,000 replacements for 1954: 
in round figures, what percentage are inductees and what percentage 
are in expiration of enlistments? 

Colonel Barretr. You mean of the losses, Mr. Van Zandt? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

General Wenstncer. Have you it in percentages or numbers? 

et Barrett. I don’t have the percentages but I can arrive at 
them. 

General Wenstncur. Can we give you the numbers? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Just estimate the percentage. 

Colonel Barrerr. Of the losses which will incur in fiscal year 1954, 
68,000, roughly, will be inductees and 39,000 will be expirations of 
enlistments. 

Mr. Van Zanptr. Now, what percentage of your enlistees are 
reenlisting? 

Cdenit Bunsare. We are planning for 35 percent in fiscal year 
1954, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. 35 percent. 

Colonel Barrerr. Of our regular expirations of enlistment. We 
are planning for 7 percent of our inductees expirations. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. In other words, then, 42 percent may reenlist? 
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Colonel Barrerr. Well, it wouldn’t be 40 percent of the total, no, 
sir. We plan, of our 39,000 scheduled expirations, that 12,930 of those 
Regulars will reenlist. Applying the 7 percent to the approximately 
67,000 inductee expirations, we plan that about 5,000 will reenlist. 
We hope to improve those percentages. 

Mr. Van Zanvr. Now, looking at the over-all complement of en- 
listed personnel, what is the average from a percentage standpoint 
who reenlist? Is it 65 percent or 70 percent? 

Colonel Barrert. It will be about 29 percent, sir. 

Mr. VAN ZanptT. 29 percent. 

Colonel Barrett. The large number of inductees at the low re- 
enlistment rate reduces this percentage. 

Mr. Van Zanvrt. No, not the inductees, but looking at the Marine 
Corps as a whole, all of your enlisted personnel. 

Colonel Barrett. About 29 percent. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 29 percent. 

General Wensineur. Are you including the inductees that enlist 
after their induction service, sir? 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. I am looking at the Marine Corps as it is today. 
What is the average percentage from the standpoint of those who 
reenlist? Now, the Navy tells us that about 65 percent, if my 
memory serves me correctly, will reenlist. 

General WenstncEr. The last report I saw——— 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is that high, Wheeler? 

Commander Wuere yr. A little high, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. What are your figures? 

Commander Waexr ier. We are running about 50 percent, now. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Fifty percent. 

Commander Wuxe tur. But let me assure you that we expect our 
reenlistment rate to drop off in 1955 when we have a somewhat com- 
parable situation to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. That is when the inductees leave the Navy? 

Commander Wuerier. We have no inductees, but the enlist- 
ments that were encouraged by the high induction rate. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Then do I understand on the same basis that the 
Navy estimated a 50 percent reenlistment, the Marine Corps can esti- 
mate a 29 percent reenlistment? 

Colonel Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

General Wenstncer. As I recall, actual reenlistment count for the 
last month was 30 percent. 

Colonel Barrerr. Better than that, sir; 42 percent. 

General Wensinaer. For the last month. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. All right, sir. 

General WensinGcer. I might say that sometime ago when we were 
going to go into reenlistment and extension of enlistment in connec- 
tion with the Dependents Assistance Act, we at that time were getting 
about 50 percent reenlistment. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. Yes. 

General Wenstncer. But the Korean situation has cut down our 
reenlistments somewhat. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Isn’t that because of the fact, General, that some 
of these people who have been in Korea would have to go back if they 
reenlist? 

General Wenstncer. That is right. 
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If the present situation in Korea continues, some of our Regulars 
will probably have to go back for the second time. But I might say 
we are even getting some volunteers for that. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K., Russ. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What percentage of your colonels are reservists, 
Colonel Barrett? 

Colonel Barrerr. On active duty, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Colonel Barrerr. Out of 516 on active duty, 7 of them are re- 
servists. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. Seven out of 516? 

Colonel Barrerr. That is about 1.3 percent, I would say. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. About 1.3 percent. 

And that represents what percent of the total number of colonels 
you have in the Reserve? 

Colonel Barrerr. We have 122 colonels in the Reserve. It repre- 
sents about 5.7 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Lieutenant colonels? 

Colonel Barrerr. On the same break, about 12.9 percent. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. 12.9. 

Colonel Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. And that represents what portion of your lieu- 
tenant colonels in the Reserve? 

Colonel BArretr. We have 1,018 Reserve lieutenant colonels. On 
active duty, we have 131. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You don’t have that percentage; do you? 

Colonel Barrett. 12.9. 

Mr. BLanprorp. No; I mean—12.9: is that the percentage of 
Reserve lieutenant colonels, active duty? 

Colonel Barrerr. Of all of our Reserve lieutenant colonels, 12.9 
are on active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, I see. Then what percentage of your lieu- 
tenant colonels on active duty are reservists? 

Colonel Barretrr. We have 1,205 on active duty. 10.9 percent. 

Mr. BLanprorp. 10.9. 

And majors? 

Colonel Barrett. 2,477 total active duty—778 reservists. 

A percentage of 31.4. 

Mr. BLANpFrorp. You mean you have more lieutenant colonels in 
the total Marine Corps Reserve than you have majors? 

Colonel Barrer. No, sir. We are talking about three sets of 
figures and I think we are confusing each other. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. What I want—the first question is what 
percent of your lieutenant colonels on active duty are reservists? 

Colonel Barrer. Of our lieutenant colonels on active duty, 131 are 
reservists. That figure related to the total number of lheutenant 
colonels on active duty, 1,205, is 10.9 percent. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And that represents 10.9 of the total number of 
reservists that you have in the Marine Corps Reserve in the grade of 
lieutenant colonel? 


Colonel Barrerr. No, sir—that percentage is 12.9 as I previously 


stated. 
Mr. Bruanprorp. Now, what percentage of your majors on active 
duty are reservists? 
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Colonel Barrett. 31.4. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 31.4; and that represents 24.7 of the total number 
of majors in the Marine Corps Reserve? 

Colonel Barrer. No, sir. The total number of majors in the 
Marine Corps Reserve is 4,704; 778 of those are on active duty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. About 16 percent. 

Colonel Barrerr. 16.5 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And captains? 

Colonel Barrerr. Captains, 4,428 captains on active duty, and 
2,378 of those captains are reservists. 

Mr. Buanprorp. About 50 percent. 

Colonel Barrer. 53.7 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 53.7 percent. 

Now, what percentage of that is that of the total number of captains 
in the Marine Corps Reserve? 

Colonel Barrett. We have 11,300 Reserve captains, 21 percent 
of whom are serving on active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Twenty-one percent. And first lieutenants? 

Colonel Barrerr. We have 3,303 on active duty, and 1,801 are 
reservists. We have 6,837 total Reserve first lieutenants and 26 
percent of all of our Reserve first lieutenants are on active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Now, what percentage of your first lieutenants 
on active duty are reservists? 

Colonel Barrett, 54.5 percent. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And second lieutenants? 

Colonel Barrett. We have 5,152 on active duty, and 3,843 of 
those are reservists. The percentage is 74.6. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 74.6. That constitutes practically all of your 
reservists? 

Colonel Barretr. We have 4,749 Reserve second lieutenants, 80 
percent of whom are serving on active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. General, how many reserve generals do you have 
in the Marine Corps? 

General Wrensinaur. We have one under the Naval Reserve Act 
of 1938, who is Knowlan, General Knowlan, who we just selected to 
replace General Maas. As you know, the 1938 act restricted us to 
one general officer in our Reserve and that was General Maas, When 
he retired physically, we selected Knowlan to replace him. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. Is he medic? 

General Wensincer. Beg pardon? 

Mr. Van Zanpt. General Knowlan. 

General Wensinger. Beg pardon. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is General Knowlan the doctor? 

General Wensincer, Knowlan, no, sir. He is an artillery man. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Artillery man. 

General WENsINGER. Yes, sir. 

In addition, we have another officer who is a brigadier general in 
the Reserve, General Karl Day. He was appointed brigadier general 
during World War II, pursuant to the Temporary Promotion Act. 
That law provides that officers, when released from active duty, 
shall have the highest grade in which they served satisfactorily. e 
have but one general in this category. hen we have two physically 


retired, I think; General Maas and one other whose name I don’t 
recall. 


Commandant for Air. 


Has that always been filled by a major general? 


been previously filled by a major general. 


Office of the Vice Chief of Naval Operations. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Is he officially retired now? ‘ q 


General WensinGer. General Maas? 
Mr. Van Zanpr. General Maas. 
General Wenstneer. Oh, yes, sir. 
Mr. Buianprorp. I suggest we go through this general’s billet, 
Mr. Chairman. I have gone over this. I think General Shepherd’s 
position is self-explanatory, as is General Thomas’. 

Mr. Arenps. Could I interrupt there, Russ? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. General Cates is at Quantico. 

General Erskine is the commanding general, FMF Atlantic. 
General Hart is commanding general, FMF Pacific. 

Then Major General Brice is Director of Aviation and Assistant 


Inspector General is General Howard. 

Deputy Chief of Staff is General Wensinger. 

The Quartermaster General is General Hill. 

You have a Major General Ridgely, who is Director of Personnel. 


General Wensincer. Ridgely is a brigadier general, sir. It has 


You will notice that the incumbent is a pa general. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is listed as a major general. 

General WrensineEr. That is “to.” nee is our billet requirement. = 
Mr. Buanprorp. I see. fe 
And Brigadier General McQueen is Director of Reserve. ae 
You have General Wood who is a Marine liaison officer in the a 


Director of Marine Corps Education Center at Quantico is Briga- 


dier General Snedeker. It is a major general’s biilet, occupied by a 


brigadier general, comparable to the Director of Personnel. 


lantic, Major General Harris. 


hen you have the three division commanders, General Pollock, 
General Pate, and General Pepper. You have the Commanding 
General for FMF Atlantic and Deputy Commander for FMF At- 


You have a commanding general Air, FMF Pac. 
And you have the 3 commanding generals, for the 3 Marine Air * 
Wings, although the Third Marine Air Wing is now commanded b 7 


a brigadier general although the billet calls for a major general. Is 
that wing up to strength now? 


Colonel Munn. No, sir. [Deleted.] 
Mr. Buanprorp. So actually at this point, a brigadier general in Ps 
command of that wing is not inappropriate? ae 
Colonel Munn. During the formation period, sir, 1 would say he a 
should be a major general if we had one. a 
Mr. Buanprorp. You think that is the most difficult part of it? a 
Colonel Munn. Yes, sir. F 
Mr. Van Zanpr. What is the tour of duty of the general in Korea, 


General Pollock? 


General Wensincer. We are bringing him back in less than a 7 


year, 9 months to a year. 


Mr. Van Zanpvr. Does that apply to the Marine Air Wing, also? 
Colonel Munn. Yes, sir; it does. 
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General Wensincer. We are trying to bring them back within a 
ear. 
Mr. BLanpForp. You have a deputy commander for FMF Pacific, 
who is General Cushman. Why don’t you have a deputy commander 
for the FMF Atlantic? 

General Wensincer. We do, sir, General Harris. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Oh, I see, you do have. 

My question actually is direeted—you have a commanding general 
of the nema of the Pacific, but you have no comparable billet 
for the Department of the Atlantic. 

General Wensincer. That is unnecessary because the commandant 
of the Marine Corps has his headquarters here in Washington. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And the commandant performs that dual function? 

General Wensincer. That Department of Pacific was organized in 
1920, where a general officer would be on the Pacific to carry on there 
for the Commandant, in the same manner as a corps area commander 
of the Army, but he actually has an outside 

Mr. Bianprorp. What actually is his function, General? 

General Wensincer. He has administrative control over all per- 
sonnel on the west coast except personnel and organizations assigned 
to the Fleet Marine Forces. 

In other words, he controls the assignment of people to the ship’s 
detachments out there. He controls the activity of the recruit depot 
at San Diego. He controls the activities of the Marine Barracks at 
Camp Pendleton. 

In time of emergency, he commands the emergency forces out there, 
according to his directive from the Commander, Sea Frontier. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, he is somewhat of a deputy commandant 
on the west coast? 

en pe WewnsinGer. Yes, sir. We keep that job filled by a major 
genera 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then General Linscott—is that Camp Lejeune, 
who has the additional duty of president of the Joint Landing Force 
Board. That is a board established by whom? 

General Wensincer. That Board is established under direction 
of the Joint Action Armed Forces setup. That is established by the 
Commandant. The precept is written by the Commandant, but the 
charter is written by the Department of Defense. That is a board— 
one of the joint boards about which the committee has been talking. 
For instance, they have one at Norfolk for joint amphibious opera- 
tions. This is a Joint Landing Force Board, established under the 
provisions of the Joint Action Armed Forces setup. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Do representatives of the other Services serve on 
this Board? 

General Wenstncer. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Then you have the commanding general at Camp 
Pendleton. Actually at both Lejeune and Pendleton you have a 
commanding general of the post and then you have a commanding 
general of the division. And that is the same situation .atPendleton. 

General Wensincer. At Pendleton we have the Third Division 
now, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In addition to that, you have a post officer who 
is the commanding general? 

General WensiNnGER. Yes, sir; that is right, two major generals. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. What is the justification for two major generals 
at both posts? 

In other words, you have a division commander and a post com- 
mander at Lejeune and you have a division commander and a post 
commander at Pendleton. 

General WensinGER. The division commander at one time com- 
manded Camp Lejeune and we found that he could not run his division 
and run Camp Lejeune at the same time. To run and train a division 
is a job for a major general with all the help he can get. And that is 
why we established a separate camp commander at Lejeune. Major 
General Linscott, who commands that camp, with a population, in- 
cluding the division, of some 60,000 to 70,000 people, 40,000 of which 
are military people, is also president of the Joint Landing Force 
Board. That is why we have to give him a deputy. 

Mr. VAN Zanpr. He wears two hats? 

General WrnstnGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. And the reason that General Smith does not have 
an additional duty is because of the training center there for replace- 
ments? 

General Wensincer. That is right. 

Camp Pendleton has some—I would like to have this off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General WensINGER. General Smith is responsible for the replace- 
ment training. As I said, we had a training and replacement com- 
mand out there, commanded by General Twining. We started it 
because we saw that it was essential to keep the pipeline going to 
Korea. And I think at the time General Twining was relieved he 
had trained, in advanced training and refresher training, and sent to 
Korea some 34,000 replacements. 

We have a cold weather training organization out there. And then 
of course General Smith, the camp commander, does the housekeeping 
for the division which is training there. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Is it not true, General, that this division may be 
ordered to move lock, stock, and barrel? 

General WensinGEr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In a matter of several days? 

General WensinGer. Yes, sir. That is true of the Second as well 
as the Third Marine Division. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that at approximately 55 percent strength now? 

Major McGuire. They are full strength on enlisted, sir. They are 
a little short on the officers. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Then you have two major generals at the recruit 
depots. Historically have they been commanded by major generals? 

General Wensincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANDForD. Now we have two billets, one chief of the Military 
Assistance Advisory Group at the Hague and the Netherlands. Is 
that a billet that you were directed to fill? 

General WensinGer. That is a billet—can you tell me what page 
you are on now? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Three. 

General Wensincer. General Noble and General Selden. We 
were asked to fill them. General Noble’s job had been filled by an 
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admiral. With the expanded Marine Corps, we feel that we must take 
our share and rotate with the other services on those jobs. 

General Selden’s job was a new job, and I might say he came out 
of Korea as division commander and we had to pick him to fill that 
job because of his special ability as an administrator. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What does an inspector on the staff of the United 
States Commander in Chief, Europe, do, do you know, General? 

GENERAL WensiNGER. Only through personal correspondence. He 
does not duplicate the Inspector General’s job. It was a job set up at 
the high level. What he does: He is a trouble shooter for General 
Handy. He goes only to higher headquarters, to keep General 
Handy informed of how all these units are getting along, and if he 
is not satisfied with them he recommends to General Handy that an 
investigation be conducted. He maintains constant contact with 
all units under General Handy’s command. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What does this ‘J’’ mean in front of the 59? Is 
that a stuttering typewriter or——- 

Mr. Buanprorp. It means just 59. [Laughter.] 

General WrensinGer. | think that is a mistake. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now you have an Assistant Chief of Staff, G—1, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, which 
are comparable to the Army billets. 

General Wensincer. That is right. That is the result of a recent 
reorganization in the Marine Corps in the past year. 

r. Buanprorp. You still do not recognize the G-2 as being or as 
rating a general’s billet? 

General Wrenstncer. No. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Inspector—the director of the Division of Public 
Information is a brigadier general. Does the Marine Corps need a 
brigadier general for its public information purposes? 

Getseral WensincGer. I think that it is essential that we have a 

eneral officer in that billet. Public information in the Marine Corps 
is very important. As a result of our public information activities, 
our recruiting has been increased no end. He represents the Com- 
mandant with other public information agencies, not only the mili- 
tary, but the civilian. That job has been a general officer’s job for 
some time. It takes an officer with tact and experience and knowl- 
edge of the Marine Corps. We feel that putting a brigadier general 
in there is paying us dividends. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you happen to know how many civilians are 
involved in that public information setup in the Marine Corps? 

Major McGurre. There are 11 civilians in our public information. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many officers and enlisted persons? 

Major McGurtre. We have 11 officers, 12 enlisted, 11 civilians. 
Now that is just in the headquarters. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Then you have field representatives? 

Major McGuire. Then we have our field activities. 

Mr. Bianprorp. So that General McCaul’s command is not con- 
fined just to headquarters. He is also responsible for all public in- 
formation officers serving with troops and also whatever other 
activities you have in connection with recruiting. 

Major McGuire. That is correct. 

Mr. Miter. Let me say off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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General Wensinaer. I neglected to add that he is responsible for 
the public information policy and for the promulgation of that policy 
to field activities, so that we all are thinking in the same way about 
public information. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Has any consideration ever been given to the 
possibility of putting a civilian in that type of work, or for that matter, 
putting or releasing a brigadier general on active duty and recalling, 
say, a retired officer? 

I don’t say we should encourage the recall of retired officers, but 
if you are looking for an officer with experience, bring back one who 
has been retired for disability and releasing a brigadier general for 
full activity. The Division of Public Information is important, but 
it is not a combat assignment. And that is true for all of these public 
information officers. 

General Wenstncur. I don’t feel that a retired officer—you mean 
of what rank, sir? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Bring him back as a retired officer—bring him 
back not on active duty. Employ him as a civilian. He has been 
retired for disability, The 1894 statute wouldn’t affect him. Put 
him on in a civilian capacity. He has had the experience that you 
want. You are releasing another general officer to perform field 
service. 

You have 58 generals today, 59 on active duty, 58 filling billets. 
You want 64. But one of your general officers is occupying a billet 
that is not directly involved in the combat readiness of the Marine 
Corps, other than its recruiting activity. 

General WensinGcer. Well, I don’t think that would be satisfac- 
tory, to being a retired officer back for this job. This fellow is very 
active. This fellow doesn’t sit in his office at headquarters, Marine 
Corps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am not talking about one that is decrepid. Iam 
talking about one that has been retired for a disability, for a heart 
murmur or for gunshot wounds, or something or has reached the age 
of retirement and they found him 10 percent disabled, so he is retired 
for disability. So the 1894 statute doesn’t apply to him. He is fully 
active, other than a 10 percent disability. 

General WensinceR. You mean the 1894 statute, provided his 
physical disability was the result 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, I am talking about the law that says you 
can’t put a person in the office unless he has been retired for disability 
and there are very few people that are going out as general officers 
today who haven’t something wrong with them. 

General WensinG_Er. I don’t feel that we could replace that impor- 
tant job with anybody but an officer who has kept up and is intimately 
familiar with the Marine Corps. To bring a retired officer back—we 
wouldn’t want to bring him back unless he consented to it, and [ 
conwn if we would find anybody to come back and take that unpleasant 
job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I just suggested it to all the services, that 
it might relieve you some of the criticism of having people occupying 
billets that are not directly connected with combat readiness of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, or Air Force. 

General Wenstncer. In connection with your question, we have 
some outstanding Reserve officers in public information. We bring 
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them back here periodically on active duty, at their own request, to 
bring General McCaul up to date on what is going on on the west 
coast and the east coast. We take advantage of all the public informa- 
tion talent we can get our hands on. But not a retired officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now your executive officer of the Supply Depart- 
ment in General Rea. 

General WenstnGcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And you have General Bird, who is head of the 
Disbursing Branch. 

At the moment you have an unfilled fiscal director. It is a billet 
that you would like to have filled by a brigadier general? 

General Wensincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. As soon as your reorganization is completed, that 
will be filled by a brigadier general. 

General Wenstncer. We are just waiting for the incumbent to 
make his number as a brigadier general and we will split the fiscal 
from the supply on July 1. I believe that is the right date. We have 
been trying to do that for years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now you have a director of the Marine Corps 
Development Center, who is General Litzenberg. 

General Wensincer. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What does the development center do, General? 

General Wensitncer. Well, the development center is a testing 
center. It is a Marine Corps activity, as distinguished from that 
Joint Landing Foree Board down in Camp Lejeune, as I told you. 

The Marine Corps Development Center makes studies on tactics, 
technique, tests equipment, and it has contact with civilian agencies 
as well as all the other services. If they get a piece of equipment that 
they think is good, they can—like the armored vest—take that around 
to the other services and see how many of them they can use. 

If the other services go along with it combined procurement results. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. In other words, to keep the Marine Corps up to 
date? 

General Wenstncer. Keep us up-to-date. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. From the standpoint of the techniques? 

General Wenstncrer. As the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Yes. 

General WensinceEr. Not as the coordinator with the other service, 
as is the joint board in Lejeune. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now you have a Deputy Commander FMF Lant, 
Air, who is General Hart. 

Then you have your three assistant division commanders. 

You have only one assistant wing commander, who is a brigadier 
general at the present. 

General Wensincer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have 2 unfilled assistant wing commanders 
that you would like, if you had the 64 billets, that would be 2 billets 
that you would fill immediately? 

General Wenstncrr. That is exactly right. We have only one 
assistant wing commander and he is in Korea with the first wing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now you have this thankless job as commanding 
general of the force troops, FMF Atlantic. 

General Wensincer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. You also have, I suppose, a comparable thank- 
less job as commanding general of the force troops, FMF Pacific? 

General WENSINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have the TTU Atlantic, which Mr. 
Van Zandt discussed the other day, under General Cresswell, and 
TTU Pacific, and then a new one to me, the commanding general of 
the troop-training team, Far East, under Brigadier General Davies. 
What is that? 

General Wensincrer. That team was sent out at the request of 
ComFE to train the Army and Navy units in the Far East. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. In amphibious warfare. 

General Wrensincer. In amphibious warfare. That is a small 
organization. It is a team, I imagine—I don’t know for sure. 

I imagine that was a team taken out of the TTU Pacific at Coronado 
and headed by a brigadier, because he deals with division commanders. 
He doesn’t have very many men helping him do this. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. They visit the various division headquarters? 

General WensinceEr. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And indoctrinate the division personnel with 
amphibious technique? 

General WrensinGER. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I ran into them—as a matter of fact, I spent a full 
day with them when I was in Japan. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have two deputy commanders at 
Lejeune and Pendleton. 

And you have, because of the replacement activity, I presume, a 
chief of staff for training at Camp Pendleton. 

General WrensinGer. Yes; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Who operates under General Smith? 

General Wensincer. He operates under General Smith. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. | presume is directly charged with the training of 
replacements? 

General Wensinaer. He is the working-level general. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General WensinGer. This general is in charge of all training. He 
took over what was called T and R command, ‘raining and Replace- 
ment Command. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Then you have the commanding general at the 
Marine Corps Air Base, Cherry Point, and the same one at El Toro. 
Aren’t those where the two wings are located also? 

Colonel Munn. No; there is no wing at El Toro now. That is 
supposedly the base for the Ist Marine Aircraft Wing, which is in 
Korea, but it is right now a large replacement training command for 
Korea. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Where will the 3d Marine Air Wing—I suppose 
the theory is you will always have one wing out of the country? 

General Wensincer. The Third is in Miami right now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is in Miami now? 

General WEeNsINGER. Yes, sir; and the Second is at Cherry Point. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. It is not an airbase, actually, then, as such? 

General Wensincer. At Miama; no. 

Colonel Munn. It is a Marine Corps air station, but does not 
have—— 
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Mr. BLuanprorp. Not commanded by a general officer though? 

Colonel Munn. No, sir. It does not have the overhaul facilities 
which the others have. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So even though it is an operating wing (confi- 
dential) it is not occupying an airbase. 

Is it the intention of the Marine Corps to establish a third airbase? 

Colonel Munn. Yes, sir; eventually. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which will require another general officer? 

Colonel Munn. We have no plans for that at this time. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Commander of Marine Air Reserve training at 
Glenview. 

General WensinGer. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Now the Marines have a setup similar to the 
Navy as far as Reserve aviation is concerned. 

General Wensincer. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Munn. Almost exactly, Mr. Van Zandt. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And the headquarters of it is at Glenview, as is 
the Navy? 

Colonel Munn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Now you have a deputy to the president of the 
Joint Landing Force Board at Camp Lejeune, who is General Horner. 

General WensinGeR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is that his full-time job or does he have any 
additional duty? 

General WensinGer. No, sir; that is his full-time job. We just 
had him up here for 2 weeks’ sitting on a selection board and he is. 
going to have to make up for it when he goes back. The reason for 
the deputy is this. General Linscott is the camp commander down 
there. He has enough to do to spend all his time down at the camp. 
But he is also president of the board and his deputy, who is General 
Horner, really carries the load for General Linseott, but subject to 
General Linscott’s approval. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have two general officers at the depots of 
supply, one at San Francisco and one at Philadelphia, and then the 
third one, which will be largest one, I presume, eventually, in the 
Marine Corps, at Albany, Ga? 

General Wensincer. Oh, | think it will, from the standpoint of 
area, probably. They will have about the same amount of stock as 
San Francisco. When we get that organized, each one of those depots. 
will carry about a $500 million stock level. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have an unfilled billet for the chairman 
of the Joint Inter-American Defense Board. Is that a rotating billet? 

General Wensincer. We were called upon to fill that billet over in 
the Pentagon. It is not filled yet. We are going to bring up General 
Fellers, who is commanding the barracks at Camp Lejeune, into that 
job. It probably is a rotating job. But if we can get some of our 
rotated generals back, we have plenty of work for them to do and 
plenty of jobs for them. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is the commanding general of the First 
Provisional Marine Air-Ground Task Force? 

General Wensincer. He is out in Kaneohe. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Where is that? 

General Wensincer. Hawaii. That was a deactivated air station 
out there. We organized this task force of one regimental combat 
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team and one air group. That was the only place we could find 
where we could train the air-ground team. We expect to rotate 
those people out there from time to time, rotate the units. 

Mr. BLanpForp. In other words, this is close air support, rotating 
with troops? 

General Wrenstrncer. Yes. And, of course, it provides additional 
security and offense punch. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There will be other units other than Marine 
units out there. 

General WrEnsINGER. Sir? 

Mr. Buanprorp. There will be other units in addition to Marine 
units? 

General Wenstncer. No, sir. Only Marine Air and Marine 


Mr. Buanprorp. Why do you have to establish a base in Hawaii 
for that? Why don’t you do that in your training at Pendleton? 

General Wenstncer. We don’t have the appropriate area. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Well, General, the Joint Chiefs of Staff were the 
ones who said to the Marines, ‘‘You place a regimental combat team 
reinforced in Oahu,” and then you people now in turn selected 
Kaneohe Air Station. 

General WensincEeR. We have been working on that project for 
several years. 

Mr. BLaANpForp. You have a Deputy Commander of the Marine 
Corps recruit depot at San Diego and you have a billet requirement 
for one at Parris Island and I presume now being occupied by a 
colonel? 

General WensinGeEr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That completes the general officers, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

I have gone through the colonel’s list. I have some questions in 
connection with that. 

Mr. ArENps. You have some questions on that? 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

General WensinGeR. I might say that we have recapped this thing, 
in the front, and we have broken it down into more categories than I 
mentioned in my statement, so the committee could see where these 
people are. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, Russ. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, sir. 

I notice you have a colonel who is head of the Officer Procurement 
Branch 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What page? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is on page 20. 

Then you have another colonel who is in charge of the Recruiting 
Branch. 

Now why wouldn’t it be possible for those 2 officers to combine and 
have 1 head? 

General Wenstncer. They have 2 separate targets and they deal 
with 2 classes of personnel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But they are both dealing with procurement of 
people. 
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General WensinGer. They are both dealing with procurement, but 
the officer, procurement officer deals only with candidates for officers, 
for example, input into the platoon leader’s program comes from 
officers sent out to the various colleges. He has a full-time job. 
He processes all the officers into the } arine Corps. He is deeling 
with a different class of people. He has to have officer recruiters. 
He can’t send an enlisted man into our colleges to reeruit our officer 
personnel, 

Mr. Buanprorp. You don’t think it would be possible for one 
colonel to run both shops? 

General Wensinasr. No, sir. I think it is too important to the 
Marine Corps to try to combine those jobs. We have an officer- 
procurement problem and we have an enlistment problem. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, on page 23, you have a head of the Motor 
Transport Supply Section. Then on page 38 you have the head of a 
Transportation Section. 

General WensinGer. The title of the one on page 38 may not be 
sufficiently descriptive. He is the head of the transportation of 
personnel and material. 

Mr. BLanprorp. He moves people and household effects? 

General Wensincer. He moves people. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And shipment of goods. for the Marine Corps? 

General WensinGer. Yes, sir; that is right. Personnel as well as 
household effects and other things. 

The other fellow is really the officer who handles the procurement of 
our motor vehicles. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, you have an interesting comparison on 
page 138. 

eneral WunsincHR. Page 138? Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have one Marine colonel who sits as a mem- 
ber of the naval examining board, which is convened by the Secretary 
of the Navy. That same colonel sits as a member of the naval examin- 
ing board convened by the Commandant of the Marine Corps. That 
same colonel sits as a member of the Navy Department Board of 
Decorations and Medals. He is also a member of the physical evalua- 
tion board and a member of the deferment board convened by the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. Yet the Navy has 10 captains 
doing that work for the Navy. 

Mr. Arunps. Say that again. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy has 10 officers involved in decorations 
and medals and examining board and here is 1 colonel serving on all of 
these boards—actually there are 2 colonels serving on the boards 
because there is another colonel who in addition to performing the 
function of serving as a member of the examining board and evalua- 
tion board also has the additional duty of serving on the reviewing and 
clemency board. But you have 2 Marine colonels assigned to all of 
that work and the Navy has 10 assigned to that work. Are these 
two colonels well occupied serving on these boards? 

General WensinGcer. I think they are. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But they are not particularly overworked? 

General WensinGer. I wouldn’t want to speculate on that, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It just is interesting. 

General Wensincer. It all depends on how many times the 
boards meet. These are the people we were discussing this morning, 
Major Westmoreland. 
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Major WestmoreLANp. No, sir. It is a different one. It is a 
different board. I would say he is pretty busy with that job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Probably busy just keeping dates on the various 
boards convening. But it is an interesting comparison that the 
Marine Corps has 2 officers who perform all of those various functions 
and the Navy has 10 captains doing just examining board and 
decorations and medals work. 

Mr. Gavin. Why don’t you ask the Navy to explain their position 
rather than to ask the General to explain the Navy’s position. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We asked the Navy to explain that yesterday. 

Mr. Gavin. Oh. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Personally I don’t think the explanation was an 
answer to the inquiry. 

Mr. Mixer. In line with the Navy’s explanation, are these two 
colonels men who are stuck in here on their way out, just filling the 
billet? That was the Navy’s explanation for those 10 captains. 

Major McGuire. No, sir. 

General Wenstncer. Who are they, Major? 

Major McGuire. Colonel Kaiser and Colonel Walker—T. J. 
Walker—is the other one. 

General Wenstncer. I don’t know whether I get the significance 
of the question, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. Well, in explaining yesterday the justification for 
these 10 captains, the Navy said they were men who are reaching 
retirement age and they had to have some billet more or less to stick 
them into, so they put them into these 10 positions. It was a sort 
of a reservoir to occupy their time and activities while they were 
gradually fading out—fading away. I am just wondering whether 
the Marine Corps uses these two billets for the same purpose. 

General No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. These are active workers? 

General Wensincer. We have to fill those billets. We have to 
have representation on those boards. We can use those boards for 
the purpose of rotating colonels back from Korea, if we need. But 
we need those colonels in those jobs. 

Mr. Gavin. They are not a stopgap, then, for these officers to await 
retirement? 

General Wensincer. Oh, if you are asking whether we have made 
a job for somebody that is going out, that is not true. 

Mr. Gavin. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Now just as a matter of interest, I think the com- 
mittee might be intrigued to find that we have a colonel—you will 
find this on page 126— 

Mr. Miuuer. What page? 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. 126. 

We have a colonel serving with the Naval War College in the 
Argentine. I am not questioning the billet. I think it is interesting 
to find that we at least have that relationship with the Argentine. 

You have a colonel serving on the Board of Review of Discharge 
and Dismissals. 

General WrensINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Is that his only duty? 

General WeNsINGER. What page are you on? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I have forgotten the page. I read this and [ 
thought I saw a colonel on the Board of Review of Discharge and 
Dismissals, but I don’t know what page it is on. 

General Wenstncer. I discussed that job. Major Westmoreland, 
ber: is sitting on my left, I think can answer that question better than 

can. 

Major WestmMoreELAND. There are 3 boards of review—2 Navy 
boards and 1 Marine board. This colonel is president of the Marine 
— which meets twice a week and handles an average of 16 cases 
a week. 

He is a member of one of the Navy boards, which meets three times 
a week. He is also a member of the Naval Sentence Review and 
Clemency Board, which meets two times a week. 

So he has seven scheduled meetings a week, plus going over the 
cases and familiarizing himself with them. 

Mr. Miuuer. It would be good background training for a Member 
of Congress; wouldn’t it? 

General Wensrncer. Sir? 

Mr. Mruumr. It would be good background training for a Member 
of Congress. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, how many colonels do you have altogether 
serving in activities other than Marine Corps activities directly 
involved? 

General Wensineer. I think you will have to find that in joint 
activities. 

Mr. Gavin. What was your question, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many colonels are serving in activities other 
than Marine activities in which the Marine Corps is directly involved? 

General Wenstnaer. | don’t think I have it broken down that far. 
I got in my joint activities 96 colonels, in joint activities—75 ground 
and 21 aviators. That is on page 120, the recap. I don’t believe we 
have broken it down to say or to the extent that we can definitely 
say or segregate those activities which are not of some interest to the 
Marine Corps. We have to maintain liaison. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have 15 colonels serving in the Department 
of Defense, but the difficulty is that part of it is with the JCS and part 
of it is in the Secretary of Defense’s office. 

General WenstnGer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the question wouldn’t arise as to the officers 
serving with the JCS or the Joint Staff, but how many colonels do 
you have over there—I probably can get that out of here—the number 
of colonels that you have over there, that are dealing with the Secre- 
tary of Defense and not dealing with the Joint Chiefs? You have an 
executive to the Secretary of Defense, an assistant executive officer 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, and you have an Assistant 
Director for Manpower Requirements. You have, I presume, a 
Reserve colonel serving on the Reserve Force Policy Board. That is 
Colonel Stickney; is it not? 

General WenstnGer. He sits on that board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

General Wenstncer. But we have another colonel. 

Major McGurre. We have another that sits on the board, too, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that a full-time job? 
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Major McGuire. It is not a full-time job. In fact, on many occa- 
sions General Maas is called back to active duty to fill that commit- 
ment. 

General WensinGeR. Stickney sits on it, though. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have 18 billets as I read it—I may be wrong— 
15 colonels. So I presume some of these are part-time jobs. In other 
words, you would not require a colonel on a full-time basis to serve as 
a member of the Reserve Forces Policy Board. As far as that is con- 
cerned, you would not require two colonels. 

Major McGuirs. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But you have two billets here? 

Major McGuire. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. But is it a part-time proposition? 

Major McGutrre. That is correct, sir. In the case of one of them, 
that is. Now we have to have one of them on active duty anyway 
because he has to be the Deputy Director of our Reserve program. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Actually, then, it is not correct to say that this is 
a billet requirement for the Marine Corps? 

Major McGuire. One of them is a billet requirement for the 
Marine Corps, sir. 

Mr. BuianpForp. A billet requirement for the Division of Reserve? 

Major McGutre. Yes, sir; but he is not carried as the Division of 
Reserve. He is carried on this policy board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is carried as his full-time assignment? 

Major McGutre. That is carried as his full-time assignment. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Then you give him additional duty as Deputy 
Director of the Division of Reserve? 

Major McGuire. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Now you have 20 officers in the Department of 
the Navy, all of them in the various OPO’s in the Navy, I presume, 
except for those that are directly in the Secretary’s Office. 

Now, I presume that the special aide to the Secretary of the Navy 
is there to advise the Secretary of the Navy on Marine Corps matters. 
We found yesterday that the Navy had also a special aide to the 
Secretary. 

Then they had a special assistant to the Secretary of the Navy. 
And you have, I presume, other officers, lieutenant colonels probably, 
in the Secretary of the Navy’s Office. 

Major McGuire. No, sir; this is the only billet. There is only one 
other billet in the Secretary of the Navy’s Office, and that is a captain 
billet who is an administrative officer. 

General Wensincer. I might say that that officer who sits over 
there, as aide to the Secretary of the Navy, with the Secretary’s 
authority, maintains very close liaison with me on what was going on 
over there and we consider that a very able officer is soqnindl in that 
position, to know what was going on in the Secretary of the Navy’s 
Office in relation to the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, you have two colonels who are with the 
Commander in Chief, European Forces. 

General WenstnceR. What page are you on now? 

Mr. Bianprorp. On page 123. I presume those are billets that 
you were directed to fill. 

Major McGuire. That was our portion of the joint staff for 
CINCEUR that was set up last August, sir. We had a prorated 
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share of 15 officers that we had to furnish to fill the Marine Corps 
eat of the Department of the Navy’s proportionate share of the 
staff, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I wonder if you would submit to the committee 
a breakdown of the number of colonels that you have serving on either 
NATO staffs or SHAPE or mutual assistance program or any of those 
programs that have been established by other committees, we will 
say—in other words, the activities that have been brought about as 
the result of aid programs or NATO programs. 

Major McGuire. As far as calendt illets, sir, they are all listed 
in here, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorr I would like the number, total number, if you will 
pick them out. 

Major McGuire. All right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman, on 
the colonels’ billets. 

Mr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Mr. Miller has one question. 

Mr. Mixer. Just glancing through here, I notice that the post 
exchange officer at Camp Pendleton is a colonel, and the justification 
there points out—— 

Mr. BLanpForp (aside). 

Mr. Miuusrr. I had it in this other book a minute ago. I was just 
trying to find it here. 

The justification goes on to state that this man is serving 42,000 
troops, and with the necessity for morale and all, he must be an 
administrator of wide experience. That looks to me as if you are 
utilizing a colonel who before he gets to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps must have wide experience in the functions of the Marine Corps 
but not primarily in selling goods. 

Mr. Gavin. Merchandising. 

Mr. Merchandising. 

General Wenstncsr. He is not primarily selling goods, sir. He is 
responsible for the administration of that activity. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | know, but—— 

General Wenstnewr. And I might say more officers get into 
difficulties in administering post exchanges than any other activity in 
the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I can readily appreciate that, because I 
think the last thing that training in the Marine Corps would qualify 
a man for would be to sell or as a salesman or a merchandiser. Whereas 
you have to have strict control of it, but it has often occurred to me 
that in exchanges, if the service wouldn’t do better if they turned those 
jobs over to civilians. 

Mr. Muiuurr. Page 77. I wonder if that couldn’t be turned over in 
some way under another control, under civilian control. 

In other words, there is nothing that is military connected with 
this function. 

General Wensrncer. I feel that this officer himself should be under 
close military control of the camp commander. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think he should be under close control. 

General Wensincrer. The camp commander should have more 
than that control which he might exercise over a civil-service employee, 
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if you want to put civil-service employees into those places. I think 
that was discussed by a committee of Congress known as the Philbin 
committee; was it not? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why wouldn’t that be a good billet for a Reserve 
officer who has had much merchandising experience, General? 

General Wensincer. Well, it would be a good billet for a Reserve 
officer. 

Mr. Mixer. Or a good billet for 

General Wensincer. If you can get a good Reserve officer to take 
a job like that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think with the rank of colonel, you probably 
wouldn’t have too much difficulty. 

Geneval Wenstvcer. For instance, it came to my attention the 
other day that we had a lieutenant colonel apply for active duty 
who was 60 years old. We can’t use people like that. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Except that you could in a case like a camp 
exchange officer. If you had a man well qualified in selling goods, 
running a store or a series of stores, his age wouldn’t enter into it. 

Major McGuire. He is Col. Francis H. Brink. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is he a supply duty officer? 

General WeNsINGER. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. He is a regular line officer? 

General WENSINGER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Well, is it not true, General, that some of these 
officers who eventually find themselves in a billet of this type, this 
is not alone their only experience in this field? They may have 
served in other post exchanges or ship’s service. 

General Wenstncer. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. As a junior officer. 

General WeNsi1NnGER. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know that is true in the Navy. 

Mr. Mituser. I don’t question that. I think that is true in all the 
services. I think you can take a good man maybe when he is in his 
formative period and give him too much of this kind of work and that 
is all he is good for. I am looking on a colonel in the Marine Corps 
as a man who wins those eagles for something more than just mer- 
chandising. I don’t think that any colonel in the Marine Corps 
would like to think that he got his eagles because he was a good 
merchandiser and could keep books. 

General Wenstncer. I happen to know the incumbent of that job, 
Mr. Miller, and he is a combat soldier. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. I appreciate that. 

General Wenstncer. And was brought up—he commanded a 
battalion at Roi-Namur, where he was wounded in action. He isn’t 
going to be kept in that job indefinitely. That opens the way for 
somebody else to come back and let him go. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I don’t question that this might be a part- 
time billet that you could fill. But then it just occurred to me that 
even with this, you are using a man of a lot of military experience in 
a billet that is 

General Wenstncer. We have post-exchange activities out in the 
combat zone. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Right. 
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General Wensincer. And the training he gets on the job in the 
United States stands him in good stead when he becomes a post 
exchange officer in a combat zone. We can’t send a civilian out there. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I know, but you are certainly not going to take 
a colonel and send him out as a post exchange officer in the combat 
zone, are you? You are not going to waste one of your colonels as a 
post exchange officer? 

General Wensincer. It all depends on the size of the exchange. 

Mr. Van Zann. Well, General, this colonel may be selected for 
general? 

General Wenstncer. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. He may command a division? 

General Wensineer. That is right. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And one of the commands under him may be a 
post exchange? 

Mr. Mutter. Sure. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. By reason of his experience, he knows what goes 
on, 

Mr. Mitxier. When he gets into that position, he will have a 
medical officer under him and maybe you ought to send him to medical 
school to know what is going on. 

Mr. Gavin. You will find a captain who has had experience that 
would well qualify him to handle a post exchange, or a lieutenant for 
that matter. How many employees would you say you have in an 
exchange of that size? Just approximately. 

Major McGutre. I would say roughly 6 officers and probably 250 
people, because that post exchange is a widespread post exchange. 

Mr. Miuuer. | don’t question that part of it at all. It is just the 
fact that we are taking a man of one speciality and putting him in 
something that is entirely foreign to him. We might be able to fill 
that job in many other ways and save a colonel. A colonel in the 
Marine Corps to me is a pretty important fellow. 

Mr. Arenps. He could cover all fields, just like a Member of 
Congress. 

Mr. Mutter. That is right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I request that the Marine 
Corps be requested to find a replacement fonts officer from among 
Reserve officers who would volunteer for active duty, to determine 
whether the Regular line officer could be relieved from that responsi- 
bility, to see if you go through your requests for active duty from 
colonels or lieutenant colonels whether that billet could be filled by a 
Reserve officer who is willing to come on active duty. 

General Wenstncur. That would be quite a job, because we would 
have to go through each jacket. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; I am talking about the requests you received 
from colonels and lieutenant colonels. 

Mr. Gavin. You do think, though, General, that the assignment 
—_ sufficient importance that a colonel should be in charge of that 

illet 

General WenstnGer. I definitely do, sir, because I have had con- 
siderable experience in the difficulties of officers without experience as 
ee officers being committed to those jobs. They don’t 
ike it. As 1 said before, more officers get in trouble by faulty adminis- 
tration of these big post exchanges than anything else I know. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. I overlooked two other positions, Mr. Chairman, 
that I would like to look into just a second here. 

You have 10 directors of Marine Corps Reserve districts at present? 

General WensinceEr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is going to be reduced; is it not, in the very 
near future. 

General WEensiNGER. In the reorganization, I think we are reor- 

nizing now to consolidate, and thmk perhaps Major Bailey of the 

ivision of Reserve can give you a better answer to that reorganization 
than I can. 

Major Baitey. We now have within the United States 10 district 
directors, 10 officers who are directors of our Reserve districts, and 6 
officers in charge of recruiting areas, each commanded by a colonel. 
Effective April 1, those are going to be combined into Reserve and 
recruitment districts and reduced to 7, with 2 colonels in each office, 
for a total of 14, a net reduction of 2 colonels. 

Mr. Buanprorp. A net reduction of two colonels? 

General Wensincer. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You feel that you do need a Reserve district 
commander plus a recruiting officer in each of those areas, both of 
whom should be full colonels? 

General WensiNnGeER. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How long have recruiting officers of the Marine 
Corps been full colonels, that is not recruiting officers as such, district 
recruiting officers? 

Major Barry. As long as I remember. 

General Wensincer. Ever since the war, I know, and so have the 
Reserve district commanders been colonels. 

Mr. BuLanpForp. Isn’t this another case, though, where you can 
use Reserve officers who would know that area better than Regular 
officers coming in there from the outside? 

General WensinGer. I might say we get a lot of volunteer service 
out of our Reserve out in those areas. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right, and that is why I should think you 
would be able to use a Reserve colonel. 

General Wensincer. We have had as far as I know very few 
applications for active duty on the part of the Reserve colonels. 
Am I right on that? 

Major Bartuy. We have had 8 in the past 12 months, sir, 1 of 
which was approved. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. What situation are we in now? 

Mr. BuanpForp. I think we should recess now until Wednesday 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Arenps. The reason we are going to do this is because we are 
going to start with the Air Corps. 

Mr. Gavin. Are you all through now? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Arenps. We will start Wednesday morning on the Air Force, 
if that is agreeable to the counsel and members of the committee. 

Thank you, gentlemen, this morning. 

We will stand adjourned until Wednesday morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the hearing was adjourned until 10 
a.m., Wednesday, March 25, 1953.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMITrEE No. 2 oF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding.) 
Mr. Arenpbs. The committee will come to order. 
This morning we are going to start out with the Air Corps, and how 
long it will last nobody knows. 
We are glad to have you with us this morning, General Wetzel. 
You have a prepared statement you would like to make? 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. E. S. WETZEL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Werzex. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, we will permit you to make your statement 
and after that we will interrogate you, or you can make an informal 
statement after that, if you prefer. 

General Wetrzret. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say first it is the 
Air Force and not the Air Corps. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, I stand corrected. 

General Werzet. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Air Force appreciates this opportunity to appear before you to 
discuss the features of the Officer Personnel Act of 1947 and its relation 
to the officer grade requirements of the Air Force. 

Our presentation will be divided into four parts: 

First, a discussion of the organization of the Air Force to acquaint 
you with the relative position of the commands and agencies. 

Second, a discussion of our existing general officer requirements, 
showing those which we are able to fill within present limitations and 
those additional spaces which we feel should be recognized and au- 
thorized. Public Law 7, a very recent one, authorizes the Air Force 
409 general officer grades. However, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee hearings on that act indicate that although the final totals 
for general officers will depend on the restudy of the Officer Personnel 
Act now being conducted, the interim limitation of 383 established by 
that committee is presumed to govern until lifted by them notwith- 
standing the passage of Public Law 7. I must emphasize that even 
if permitted to attain the 409 general officers set forth in the stopgap 
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legislation, that number would not meet our current requirement— 
nor would it satisfy the requirement of a 143-wing force. 

Third, our requirements for officers in the e of colonel. 

Fourth, we will present a table showing the numbers of officers 
required in each of the several grades at various force levels from 
50,000 to 200,000 officers. This table is the result of an analytical 
study which recognizes that officer grade requirements are strongly 
influenced by many factors such as force composition, fluctuating 
requirements of agencies outside the Air Force, expansion of combat 
capabilities, and demobilization of forces. 

The principal objective of the Officer Personnel Act as it concerns 
the Air Force is to establish a system of permanent promotions for the 
regular service which will satisfy not only our peacetime requirements 
but also will provide a career pattern of sufficient attractiveness as to 
induce capable young men to seek a place and remain in the military 
profession. The act introduced a transition from advancement by 
seniority to a system of promotion by selection. In addition to this 
long-range career pattern, the act also includes a provision specifically 
designed to permit us to meet officer grade requirements generated 
by larger forces through the medium of temporary promotions. 

As to our requirements—the annual determination of the number 
of Air Force officers required in each grade is a complex procedure. 
The final determination of the actual number in each grade is controlled 
by a count of all the positions required to man each unit in the planned 
structure. To this is added ail other positions in activities not directly 
associated with the operation of the Air Force itself, such as NATO, 
Supreme Headquarters Allied Forces in Europe, military advisory 
groups in numerous countries, and so forth. . When the structure has 
been determined, it becomes the duty of the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel, to man that structure with the proper number of Becple 
possessing the desired qualifications and grades. This is accomplished 
partially by initial procurement and by the recall of Reserve forces 
personnel. After these actions have been fitted into the program, 
grade vacancies remaining are normally filled by the promotion of 
personnel on active duty. 

I have with me representatives from Air Force Headquarters who 
will assist in our presentation, and without further ado I would like 
to introduce Lieutenant Colonel Burke, Office of Manpower and 
Organization, who will proceed with the first part of the presentation 
on Air Force organization, which will enable you to better understand 
the employment of our officers. 

Mr. BLANDForD. General, may I ask you to confine the presentation 
this morning to the first two points? 

General lg Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And not go into the third and fourth points, as 
we have asked cach of the other services to refrain from the third 
and fourth points which were raised basically in the letter that was 
sent to you. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. General, may I ask you—Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Mr. Barns. How many wings have you at the present time? 

General Wrerzet. One hundred and four, sir. 

Mr. Barres. How many full wings do you have? 
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General Werzeu. By full wings, you mean full of aircraft, full of 
trained, proficient people, 
Mr. Bates. Yes, sir. 
General Werzzt. I am afraid I can’t answer that accurately. If 
ou would like to have me give you my best opinion, I would be 
ppy to do that. If you want a statement from the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Operations, I would be happy to get that for you. 

Mr. Bates. Well, what is your estimate? 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Bares. Since your opinion varies with the information which 
has come to me, I would like to have the additional report. 

General Werze.. All right, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Are those all combat wings, General, or do they 
include air transport and troop carriers? 

General Werze.. They include some transport. 

Mr. Bates. When is it estimated, then, that you will have the 143? 

General Werzet. Our plan, our hope, our desire, is to have 143 
wings in the United States Air Force by the end of calendar year 1955. 

Mr. Bates. 1954. 

General Midfiscal 1955. 

Mr. Bares. Now, a year ago, when we were discussing Air Force 
matters, we were informed by the Secretary at that time that the 
question of personnel was not a serious one, that the personnel were 
coming out of the pipelines. The real problem at that time was the 
question of equipment. What is the situation today in relation to 
equipment versus personnel? 

General Werzev. I am pretty sure I can answer that, although it is 
not my own business. 

Personnel is not a limiting factor today. I do not believe material 
is a limiting factor today. 

Air installations in my opinion is the one thing that lags behind. 

Mr. Bares. In other words, you are attracting a sufficient number 
of people today or are calling a sufficient number of reservists to fulfill 
your personnel requirements for the number of aircraft and aircraft 
facilities which you have at the present time? 

General Wrrzet. Let me change my statement. We are unable 
to attract a sufficient number. 

Mr. Bares. But still you tell us 

General Werzeu. Of reservists. We will be short. We have some 
experts on that subject here. 

As I recall, we will be short—and it is just an estimate because the 
Air Force does not involuntarily recall officers at the present time, 
haven’t for 18 months. So necessarily this is an estimate of how many 
we will have on board. We will be short of our requirements by 3,000. 

Mr. Bares. 3,000 pilots? 

General Werze.. Officers. 

Mr. Bates. Officers. General Officers? 

General Werzeu. No, sir, officers, from lieutenant to colonel and 
general. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t mean general in rank. I mean general in 
function. 

General Werze.. General in function. 

Mr. Bates. Now, as I understand it, then, you do not have a 
sufficient number estimated for the future, but you do at the moment 
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have enough to take care of the number of planes? That was your 
previous statement. You changed that some? 

General Werze.. That is correct. No, sir. We think we can do 
it. We do not consider that the unavailability of those 3,000 officers, 
which we at the present don’t expect to have assigned but could have 
assigned—is not a limiting factor in our 133 wings which we expect 
to have in being at the end of this fiscal year. That is the 30th of 
June. That is our programed activation schedule. 

Mr. Bares. Now, that is your schedule. And you are going to 
give us the actual facts from an official source? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mr. Chairman, may I say to General Wetzel that 
Mr. Finletter when he testified before your committee he made the 
following statement, that their cbjective was to have 143 wings. That 
would be 126 combat wings and 17 troop carrier wings. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. By the end of fiscal 1955. They expected to have 
106 by mid 1953. That is the calendar year. That would be July 1 
of this year. 

General WetzreL. Wait. I made a mistake. 133, end fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is it. That is the pomt 1 wanted to make. 

General Werze.. Excuse me. I believe it is 110 in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Bares. That is why I asked for an official report. 

General Werzev. Sorry. 

Mr. Bares. I didn’t see how you would get that number in such a 
short period. 

General Werze.. It is a little tricky. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ArENps. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Now under Public Law—the Officer Personnel Act of 
1947—— 

Mr. BLANnpForpb. 381. 

Mr. Rivers. 381; your testimony is that you are entitled to 409 
general officers. 

General Werzen. No, sir. That is not right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is Public Law 7, Mr. Rivers, which is the 
stopgap legislation which we passed here a few weeks ago. They are 
allowed 409 but the Senate has imposed a ceiling, an artificial ceiling 
of 383. 

General 383. 

Mr. Rivers. You got on board 381 now? 

General Werzev. It depends on what you are looking at. January 
1, 381; ves, sir. Things have happened since January 1. 

Mr. Rivers. What 1s today? 

General Werzeu. Today is the 25th day of March. 

Mr. Rivers. How many you have on board now? 

General Werzeu. 367. 

Mr. Rivers. You had 381 on the first of this year and now you 
got 367? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. I never saw the Air Force operate like that before. 
I thought you always went up, instead of going down. 

General Werzeu. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Of course you just retired a bunch of them out here, 
General Kepner, and others. 
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General Werzev. In accordance with the Officer Personnel Act, 
certain general officers were retired. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me get straight. This thing is all mixed up, to 
me. You got 367 aboard now? 

General Wurzex. Today, yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Today. How many under the existing law are you 
entitled to? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Four hundred and nine. 

Mr. Rivers. Under the interim legislation, which takes precedence, 
you are entitled to 409? 

General Werzet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right, sir. Four hundred and nine for how many 
wings? 

General Wetzru. This 409 would be for 110 wings. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Werze.. Because it carries us through end fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Werzxex. That is our plan. 

Mr. Rivers. And you, with 110 wings can exist with 409 general 
officers? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that right? 

General Werzr.. It is my understanding that we are here dis- 
cussing end fiscal 1954, rather than end fiscal 1953, and our general 
officer requirements, which the committee asked for and which I think 
you have before you, which total 449, are for end fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

General Werze.. That is a year from this June, see? 

Mr. Rivers. How many groups will that be? 

General 133, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. You will have 133 wings? 

General Wings. 

Mr. Rivers. This year you are calling them wings; aren’t you? 

General Wrrzen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All nght, sir. For 133 wings you are going to have 
449 billets. 

General Wetze.. We hope to have 449. That we consider not our 
full requirement, but we can live with 449. 

Mr. Rivers. The end of 1954 is July 30, 1955, isn’t it—I mean 
June 30, 1955? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, June 30, 1954. 

General Werzeu. 1954. It is a year from this coming June, Mr. 
Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

So to make it even more mystic in my mind, instead of clearer, and 
duller, if everything goes along well at the end of 1954, then, you will 
have a need for 449 officers; is that right? 

General Werzni. That is our position; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. And that will be 143 wings. 

General Werzex. 133 wings. 

Mr. Rivers. 133 wings. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that 133 or 134, General? Mr. Lovett said 134: 
It doesn’t make much difference. 
General Werzuu. I believe it is 133. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now when Mr. Bates asked you about the component 
of these wings, and when you say combat readiness, does that mean 
100 percent combat readiness or 90 percent or—— 

General Werzev. Everything is relative. 

Mr. Rivers. It is relative. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Wurzet. Oh, no. I will have to get that, too. If I under- 
stand the question as of today, the total number of wings in being, the 
number combat ready; and as of end of fiscal 1953, the number we 
plan to have in being, the number of combat ready. 

Mr. Harpy. May I ask him a question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. General, I was intrigued by a statement in the last 
paragraph of your statement about the determination for actual 
number in each grade, which you say is controlled by count of all the 
positions required to man each unit in the planned structure. 

How often is there a restudy of these grades to determine whether 
— you actually need officers of a particular rank in a particular 

illet? 

For instance, I have been wondering whether there might not be 
instances of where colonels might adequately fill some of your billets 
for brigadier generals and on down the line. 

General Wxerzun. That is very true, and later on when I get into 
the general officer presentation I will point out that we do have many 
colonels filling what we consider to be general officer jobs. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, how often do you evaluate these requirements for 
particular rank? 

General Wxerzeu. That goes on constantly. 

Mr. Harpy. Is it for the purpose of upgrading or downgrading? 

General Werze.. Neither, I would say. The Air Force is still 
building. The Air Force is unlike the Army and Navy, already at 
strength and so on. The Air Force is trying to achieve 143 combat 
wings, which we believe is necessary and the National Security Council, 
Joint Chiefs, and so forth, so during a buildup—and I am trying to 
answer your question, sir—we don’t reexamine these to upgrade them 
or downgrade them. In general, this reevaluation that goes on con- 
stantly is how we can best and most effectively plan what we con- 
sider to be the most important general officer positions within the 
limitation that someone has placed upon us. 

Mr. Harpy. Who is it that is continually making this reevaluation? 

General Werze.. In the question of general officers, that starts from 
the Chief of Staff down. 

Mr. Harpy. That is not very specific. 

General Werzev. Well, that is pretty specific, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t imagine that the Chief of Staff is per- 
sonally doing much reviewing of these rank requirements. 

General Werze.. Well, let me put it this way. The way the Chief 

ets into it is because we are under a limitation on general officers. 
We all feel that we have a requirement greater than this number. As 
people retire and we promote generals, as a result of boards and the 
full, complete process, it is the Chief of Staff that finally determines 
whether the officer will be promoted or will not be promoted. Before 
he submits the name to the Secretary of the Air Force and it goes to 
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the White House and later to the Senate, the Chief of Staff himself 
reviews personally the requirement for the general in that position, 
the individual and whether in his opinion he is general officer class, 
and so on and sv forth. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, the tendency not only—I am not thinking in 
terms of Air Force alone, I am thinking in terms of all the military 
services. For that matter, even in civil service, the tendency is 
always to upgrade a position. I am just wondering what sort of-—— 

General Werzex. Weill, I am sure you have that kind of impression. 
We don’t feel in the Air Force 

Mr. Harpy. I wouldn’t expect you to feel that way, General. But 
1 am just trying to see if I can see through this thing. And I am not 
thinking strictly in terms of general officers. | am thinking all the 
way down the line, even to the extent of whether or not some enlisted 
personnel might not be qualified as pilots, rather than requiring that 
sf all be officers. I am just wondering whether we are doing a 
real job on that, or whether we are giving way to this tendency to 
build up the rank of each particular billet and whether there is any 
real effort to objectively evaluate these things. Of course that is 
tied—Mr. Chairman, that is tied into this whole officer personnel 
consideration. 

General Werzer. Well, of course it is. 

Mr. Rivers. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Harpy. Certainly. I will be happy to. 

k ae Rivers. You mean what governs and the importance of the 
illet? 

For instance, take a troop carrier wing. Say you got a head- 
quarters, for the X Troop Carrier Wing Headquarters, whether you 
call it the 15th or 12th or 13th or any Air Force. That is a troop 
carrier, or whatever it is. Say a troop carrier. 

General Wetzpx. Troop carrier wing. 

Mr. Rivers. No. Say the 17th Air Force, which is a troop carrier, 
or the 18th. 

General Werzev. Eighteenth is the Troop Carrier Air Force; yes, 
sir. 
Mr. Rivers. What he is talking about: would you have a two-star 
general as head of that or one-star? 

General Wetzet. Normally a numbered Air Force is a two-star 
general officer’s job. It was in the last war and—TI don’t know what 
it was in World War I 

Mr. Rivers. How many wings would that 

General Werze.. Anywhere from 

Mr. Rivers. Two to four to six? 

General Werzex. More than that. It seems to me the 18th, and 
I have that some place, must have 10. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Wretze.. That we consider to be a numbered Air Force. 
It is the 18th Air Force, responsible for a lot of equipment, a lot of 
personnel. We consider that a major general's job. 

Mr. Rivurs. I see. Regardless how that expands, that will still 
be a two-star general? 

General Wetzeu. Normally speaking. 

Mr. Rivers. And how many one-star’s? 
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General Werzet. The only numbered Air Forces that we have 
today that we consider to be a lieutenant general’s job is the 5th Air 
Force, which is fighting the air war in Korea. We consider that to 
be a MTT general’s job and the officer in command is a lieutenant 

eneral, 
2 Mr. Rivers. As that 18th Air Force expands, or whatever it is, 
how many one-stars would you have? 

General Werze.. We are getting a little ahead of our schedule, 
but I will be happy to answer your question. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Werzre.. Normally, as I pointed out, we have fewer 
general officers authorized than we consider we have jobs for, general 
officer billets for, if I can use the Navy term. 

Mr. BLaNnprorp. You mean the other way around, don’t you, 
General? 

General Werze,. No. We have less capability to man our general 
officer positions. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You mean you have more billets requiring general 
officers than you have authorizations for general officers? 

General Werzev. Yes, of course, that is what I mean. 

So normally a wing is a general officer’s job. 

A troop carrier wing, even, we consider to be that responsible a 
job, to have that much money involved and so on and so forth. 

Mr. Rivers. What is that, about 50 planes? 

General Werzer. How many transports in a medium transport 
wing? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Twelve per squadron. 

General Werze.. That makes it 36. But we are unable to—that 
is what I am trying to get to. Presently it is only a heavy troop 
carrier wing that we would consider to be a general officer’s job. 

Mr. Rivers. How many would that have, a heavy? 

General Werze.. The same number. 

Mr. Rivers. Larger planes? 

General Wrerze.. However, vou will find as you look over some of 
our jobs that we have medium transport wings in the 18th Air Force 
commanded by general officers. They were Reserve wings that were 
called to duty. Their officer came to duty with them. And we use 
up a brigadier general’s space while he is on duty. 

General Murrow, who commanded one of those and who has 
recently returned to civil life, will not be replaced by a general, 
because we can’t afford it. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, if I could just follow up one step 
further here. 

General Werzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. The thing I am wondering about—and I don’t know— 
is whether or not all through the Air Force and the other services for 
that matter we may be actually in a position where we have lieutenants 
filling certain billets that might appropriately be filled by enlisted 
personnel, colonels filling lieutenant colonel’s billets. Certain billets, 
that might be filled by majors and so on and so forth. I don’t know. 
But I am wondering whether there is actually any real objective study 
been given to that particular subject by the Air Force? 

General Werzet. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. I am wondering—well, can you tell us, then, who is 
doing it? Is there anybody that has a responsibility for it or is it 
sort of a hit-and-miss proposition? 

General Werzet. No, sir. It is not hit and miss. The Director 
of Manpower and Organization, which you will see on the chart as we 
go with our presentation, is charged with that. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the person I want to ask these questions of. 

General Werze.. We have a representative from that office. 

That officer is charged with this continuing study. 

Mr. ArENDs. General, let’s proceed in sort of an orderly fashion 
here and according to your suggestion here that we go ahead with 
your presentation as divided in parts 1 and 2 here to begin with. 

General Werze.. Right, sir. 

Mr. AreENps. First the discussion of the organization of the Air 
Corps. I think you said Lieutenant Colonel Burke would handle 
that? 

General Wrerze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentlemen a couple of 
questions? 

Mr. ARENDs. You want to do it now? I thought some of these 
things would develop as we go along. Go ahead. 

Mr. Newson. General, are you having any difficulty getting flying 
cadets? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. Weare. In particular, we are having 
difficulty getting flying cadets who want to be aircraft observers. 
We presently are having difficulty across the board, but I am reason- 
ably sure we can fill our flying training program with aviation cadet 
volunteers up through September or October. As of today, we are in 
difficulty getting aviation cadets to be aircraft observers. 

Mr. Neuson. Aircraft observers are enlisted men, are they not? 

General WretzeL. Oh, no, sir. An aircraft observer is a radar 
er type. He is the guy on the B47 that says 
when. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. May I interrupt for just a second, Mr. Nelson, 
and ask this question? 

Have you ever thought, General, that one of the reasons you are 
not getting aviation cadets but you are getting a multitude of applica- 
tions for OCS is that you pay an OCS nonflying cadet $147 a month 
and make him a staff sergeant while you only pay an aviation cadet 
$109 a month? 

General Wetze.. Yes; that has occurred to us. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Wouldn’t it be better to reverse that? It seems 
to me the Air Force needs pilots more than they need ground officers. 

General Werzeu. That is a fair statement. 

Mr. Netson. What reasons do you ascribe, General, why you are 
not getting aviation cadets? 

General Werze.. Oh, well, it is a pretty broad question. The 
military today isn’t—let’s face it—a very popular place to bein. The 
Air Force is making an effort to be an entirely volunteer force. The 
military catches it on the front page of every newspaper in the land. 
We feel we are constantly being tapped for little things we used to 
have. We can now only carry 9,000 pounds when we change stations. 
The brass catches it constantly. Kids just don’t today think that is a 
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league to get into. I happen to have two sons at West Point. 
didn’t advise them to go. They made up their own minds. 

I have heard regular Air Force and Army personnel who have kids 
of that age who have not advised them to go, specifically, for all of 
those reasons. It is a complicated thing. 

Mr. Neuson. Is any part of the reason ascribable to the fact they 
have to fly jets? 

General Werzex. No, sir. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Netson. Now just one more question, General. You say on 
your estimate only—I understand that. 

General Wrerzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Neuson. That you have [deleted] wings combat ready. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Now, when you say combat ready, do you mean 
that those wings are equipped with a type of plane they are ultimately 
ae. to fly, or are some of them equipped with old World War II 

anes? 

é General Werze.. Some of them are equipped with old World 
War II planes. Some of the strategic air command units that I 
would classify in my estimate of [deleted] combat ready | think are 
still flying B--29’s. 

Mr. Netson. How about your Air Defense wings? How many of 
them are equipped with jet interceptors? 

General WrerzEL. You are way out of my field. Iam sorry I can’t 
answer that. Can you? 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. MARK J, BURKE, DIRECTORATE OF 
MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, OFFICE DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS, USAF 


Lieutenant Colonel Burks. No, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Pirorr. We have it here. It will take a few 
minutes to give it to you. 

Mr. Nexson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, will you continue? Let the colonel proceed. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. All right. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will not attempt to give you a 
detailed technical discussion on our Air Force organization, but 
rather shall try to give you a brief picture of the broad scope of our 
organizational segments so that you may reach your own conclusions 
po! ta to our pebinien and procedures of our entire Air Force structure. 

Now the reason we have an organizational pattern is to enable us 
to accomplish our overall mission. 

Each segment of that organization contributes its specific share to 
the overall mission. 

We in the Air Force consider that our mission is, first, by our ve 
existence to act as a deterrent to any potential enemies; and, second, 
in time of war to help defend our country and to defeat these enemies. 
And each segment of our organization must be so organized that we 
can best accomplish this mission in the shortest possible period of time. 

Now in order to render my discussion of easier comprehension, I shall 
a yond certain graphic charts. I would like you to take a look at the 

t one. 
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Now here, gentlemen, in a few boxes we have the broad, overall 
picture of the United States Air Force. You will notice that under 
the Secretary we have our headquarters and we have 18 subordinate 
commands. Each one of these 18 subordinate commands contributes 
its share to our overall mission. The primary phase of that is air 
operations. Correlative phases are material, logistics, intelligence, 
communications, research and development, and so forth. 

In a broad sense our headquarters develop the overall plans, policies, 
and programs. These 18 subordinate commands translate those into 
plans of action. Now for the purposes of our discussion we shall 
categorize these 18 commands into 3 broad areas: Our overseas com- 
mands, our donsestic commands, and those commands which are 
worldwide in scope. 

Now first of all, our overseas commands. These are the Caribbean 
Air Command, the Far East Air Force, the Alaska Air Command, the 
sgn am Air Command, our Air Forces in Europe—those are the 

ve. 

Now the specific mission of each one of those. 

Our Alaska Air Command first. 

Our mission in Alaska is to conduct the effective defense of Alaska 
and to provide early warning to the United States and Canada. This 
mission also includes the protection of the United States from air 
attack through Alaska and the Arctic regions and the support of the 
Strategic Air Command in their operations. 

I shall get to the Strategic Air Command briefly in a few moments. 

Our second Overseas Air Command—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I interrupt you for just a moment, Colonel, 
to remind you that anything you are saying which may be classified 
should be stricken from the record, but that you may give classified 
information, bearing in mind that it will be your responsibility to 
remove it from the record when it comes over to you. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Right. 

When it comes over, we can. All right, sir. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers, This meeting this morning is executive; isn’t it? 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. So you feel free to talk, with that 
privilege of course of deleting when the time comes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. All right. I thank you, sir. 

Now our next overseas air command is the Caribbean Air Command. 
Our main mission here is to support the MDAP for Latin America 
and to conduct our Air Force school for Latin America. We maintain 
a flow of supplies to and communications with all Latin American 
air missions of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Where are the headquarters for that? Brookley? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No, that is I believe at Albrook Air 
Force Base, Panama Canal Zone. 

It directly supports and supervises the air bases under its control. 
It provides for air rescue service and aircraft control in the Panama 
area for its own units and those of the Strategic Air Command in the 
Military Air Transport Service. , 

Now our Northeast Air Command—— 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. May I interrupt you there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I notice with interest that one of its assignments 
is not the defense of the Panama Canal. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burke. It is quite conceivable, sir, that in the 
event 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is not one of the missions assigned to the 
Caribbean Air Command? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Right at the moment that is a secondary 
mission; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. And yet its headquarters are at the Panama 
Canal. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Now the third overseas command which I shall discuss is our 
Northeast Air Command. This command maintains and operates air 
bases, communications, and weather facilities, navigational aids and 
air rescue service in order to support the Strategic Air Command, the 
Military Air Transport Service, and other commands in and operating 
through this area. In coordination with the Canadian Force, its 
mission includes the defense of these installations against an attack. 

Now our Far East Air Force. 

In the Far East we are conducting tactical operations in Korea. 
We provide for the air defense of Japan, the Ryukyu’s the Mariannias 
and the United States installations in the Phillipines. 

The mission of our Air Force in Europe: our prime mission here 
is to provide tactical air power and necessary administrative and 
logistic support for our Air Force in Europe, North Africa, and the 
Middle East. 

Now, gentlemen, I shall turn to our domestic commands. They 
are nine in number. We have the Air Force Finance Division, the 
Air University, the Continental Air Command, the Air Defense 
Command, the Tactical Air Command, the Air Proving Ground 
Command, the Air Training Command, the Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command and the Headquarters Command. 

Now a brief word about the mission of each of those nine. 

Our Air Defense Command provides for the air defense of the 
United States. 

Our Finance Center: The mission here is to execute and supervise 
financial functions of the Air Force which require centralized control. 

Our Proving Ground Command: Here the assigned mission is 
to develop improved operational techniques and to determine through 
field testing the operational suitability of our Air Force equipment. 

Our Research and Development Command: Our mission here is 
to attain and maintain qualitatively superiority of material and 
to conduct or supervise scientific and technical studies required 
for the accomplishment of Air Force missions, to seek new basic 
knowledge from which improved aeronautical equipment, material, 
weapons, and techniques can be developed, to undertake the develop- 
ment and recommend the adoption of appropriate new and improved 
devices and systems for the conduct and support of air warfare, in- 
cluding aircraft, missiles, weapons, techniques, and procedures appli- 
cable to Air Force purposes. 

Our Training Command: The mission of our Training Command 
is to provide flying training leading to an aeronautical rating, air-crew 
training, technical training leading to an Air Force speciality, basic 
military training, mobile training, and such training as may be di- 
rected by the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
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Our Air University: The mission of the Air University is to prepare 
officers for command of large Air Force units, for wings, for groups and 
squadrons, and for staff duties appropriate to those command posi- 
tions; to provide education to meet the scientific requirements of the 
Air Force; and to provide instruction and aviation medical services 
and to administer our Air Force ROTC program. 

Mr. Rivers. Could I ask him a question there, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. What are the basic qualifications for admission to the 
Air University? 

Lieutenant Colone] Burks. It depends to what school, sir. The 
Air University consists of a variety of schools. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Medical schools.. We have a senior 
command staff school, for senior officers. 

_ We have the Air War College, still a higher level, full colonel and 
soon. It would depend on the school. 

Mr. Rivers. Then you got your staff schools. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that pretty competitive? Hasn’t a fellow got 
to be tops to get in there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir, he does. 

Mr. Rivers. And he is selected, or he is screened pretty much before 
he gets in? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir. 

Our Continental Air Command is another one of our domestic 
commands. Here our mission is to provide the Reserve forces for the 
Department of Air Force, including supervision and inspection of the 
Air National Guard of the United States, administration and training 
of engineering aviation units, and in the event of war or other emer- 
gency, such as a civil disaster, to mobilize these units and our indi- 
viduals of the Air Force Reserve that are assigned to CONAC, the 
Continental Air Command. 

Our Headquarters Command provides support for headquarters, 
United States Air Force, and for those Air Force units whose inherent 
organizational structure does not permit self support. These include 
all Air Force foreign missions, except those in Latin America, world- 
wide Air Force Attaché posts, headquarters of the Civil Air Patrol, 
Auditor General activities, special communications organizations, 
joint medical activity, and so forth. 

Now our last domestic command is the Tactical Air Command. 
Here our mission is to provide for the Air Force cooperation with the 
land, naval, and our amphibious forces and operational training of all 
Air Force units therefor. 

Now we come to those commands which I mentioned whose sphere 
of activity is worldwide in scope. These are our Strategic Air Com- 
mand, our Military Air Transport Service, our Air Material Com- 
mand, and our Air Force Security Service. 

Now a brief word about the mission of each of these. 

First the Strategic Air Command. 

Our mission here is to organize, train, administer, and prepare a force 
capable of conducting strategic air operations. This command, 
gentlemen, is our Sunday aie with its capability of carrying our 
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atomic offensive to any part of the globe. Some day it may be demon- 
strated that the existence of this command was the only deterrent to 
the unleashing of the full power of Soviet aggression during this time. 

Our Military Air Transport Service. 

Our mission here 

Mr. Gavin. Would you repeat that, again? What did you just say? 

Lietutenant Colonel Burke. The mission of the Strategic Air 
Command, sir, is to organize, train, administer, and prepare a force 
capable of conducting strategic air operations. This command is our 
Sunday punch, with its capability of carrying our atomic offensive to 
any part of the globe. Some day it may be demonstrated that the 
existence of this command was the only deterrent to the unleashing of 
the full power of Soviet aggression. 

Mr. Rivers. That is your opinion? 

Mr. Gavin. Might have put the Army and the Navy in there, too. 

Mr. Arenps. Here we go. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I am speaking for the Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Arenpbs. That is a good answer, Colonel. 

Mr. Rivers. You better while you occupy that billet. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Good answer, Colonel. 

Mr. AreNnpbs. Proceed, Colonel. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Now the next command whose sphere 
of activity is worldwide in seope is our Military Air Transport Service. 

Here our mission is to provide airlift required in support of approved 
jot war plans, scheduled airlift for the Department of Defense 
within the continental United States, between the continental United 
States and overseas areas, and between and within overseas areas 
worldwide air transport, air weather services, airways and air com- 
munications services, air rescue service and documentary photographic 
and charting systems, and flight service within the zone of the interior. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Documentary and air photographic service? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Documentary photographic and chart- 
ing systems or service, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does MATS do its own air mapping and —— 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. One of the divisions under this com- 
mand, the Military Air Transport, are Air Force Photographic and 
Mapping Service; yes, sir. 

The mission of our Security Service is to assure the security of the 
Air Force communications system. 

Mr. Netson. Colonel, which branch of the Air Force develops 
combat intelligence, target data, and stuff like that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Which specific branch? 

Mr. Netson. Which command. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, no specifie command, sir. 

Mr. Neuson. Does the Strategic Air Command, for instance, have 
its own mapping service and target intelligence? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No, sir. They donot. But they have 
a staff section, which I will come to later and explain to you how 
intelligence fits into the overall staff section. 

Now the fourth of our commands, worldwide in scope, is the Air 
Material Command. Our mission is to provide adequate and efficient 
systems of procurement, production, maintenance and supply for the 

ir Force; to provide general overall logistic support for all activities 
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and agencies of the Air Force; te train specialized units for the accom- 
plishment of specific logistic functions in overseas areas and theaters; 
to train individuals requiring a long lead training time to fill require- 
ments of the air depot type units scheduled for activation. 

Now, gentlemen, with an overall picture of the Air Force behind us, 
I would now like to turn to a chart of our own immediate headquarters 
of the Air Staff. 
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Here we have a chart which portrays our Air Staff. This is our 
headquarters here in Washington. You will note that the relation- 
ship is the Secretary of the Air Force, then the Chief of Staff, General 
Vandenberg, then the Air Staff. 

Now we need an Air Staff, all these people here, to insure that that 
portion of the Nation’s economic, material, and manpower resources 
maa at allocated for Air Force use are properly administered and 
utilized. 

Now what is the function or how does this bunch of boxes operate? 

Briefly, in this manner. We have what we call—this level—this 
we refer to as the Deputy Chief of Staff level, broken down to five main 
fields: Comptroller, Personnel, Development, Operations and Materiel. 

Now these five men here acting for the Chief, General Vandenburg, 
are the bosses of the Air Force within their sphere of activity. The 
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plans and policies that rom, A develop and promulgate become the 
plans and policies of the Air Force. 

Now how do they develop those policies? 

We come next to what we call the directorate level of the Air Staff. 
This level we consider our working level, the pick and shovel level. 
Here the majority of decisions that are made in the Air Staff are made. 
These people work and rework specific problems by cooperating 
clear across the board if necessary. 

Now, what goes on in each of these five major spheres? 

Well, briefly, starting here with the Comptroller, he has five 
directors: Accounting, Statistical Service, Budget, Management 
Analysis Service, and Finance. 

He has this Assistant for Plans and International Affairs and he 
has the Auditor General. 

Mr. Rivers. How many stars does that billet carry? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Which one is that, sir? 

Mr. Rivers. The billet right there. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. This one here? 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Three stars. 

Mr. Rivers. Three stars. All of those come under three star men? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; a three-star man heads up the 
Deputy Chief level. 

Mr. Arenps. Who are the heads of those five? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. General Stone is the Comptroller, 
General Kuter is the Chief of Personnel. General Craigie is the 
Chief of Development. General White is the Chief of Operations. 
And General Cook is the Chief of Materiel. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t General Kuter due to go down—— 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. He is due to leave to go to the Air 
University. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is your statutory authority for an assistant 
chief of staff, Colonel? 

General Werze.. Perhaps I can answer that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The answer is there isn’t any under the Air Force 
organization. 

General Werzet. Is that right? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The law allows you a chief of staff, a vice chief 
or staff and not to exceed five deputy chiefs of staff and such other 
members of the Air Force and such civilian officers and employees 
in or under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Air Forces as 
may be assigned or detailed under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

But I am intrigued with the title of Assistant Vice Chief of Staff, 
who is a major general, because it gives you, I think it gives you, one 
more genera officer in your command structure than any other service. 

General Werze.. Was your question the Vice Chief or the Assistant 
Vice Chief? 

Mr. ‘aruba The Assistant Vice Chief of Staff, who is a major 
general. 

General Werzxr.. Yes, sir. The Vice Chief is covered under sec- 
tion 203. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the Assistant Vice Chief of Staff is just 
something that was created? 
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General Wrrzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. That comes under that language which you just 
quoted, other officers as he deems necessary to implement the pro- 
visions of this act. 

General Werze.. That in our opinion is a very necessary office, 
too. General Bozo McKee heads that office and most everyone in 
the two Houses of Congress have had dealings with him. 

Mr. Harpy. Do the Army and the Navy have a comparable 
situation? 

General Wrerzex. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Harpy. We can just as well figure we will have general officers 
in such a job in the other services if the Air Force has them. That 
seems to be the pattern. 

Mr. Rivers. Just as soon as these liaison people get the word 
back to them, they will have it. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

General Wrerze.. We had an Assistant Vice Chief of Staff for a 
long time. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know how you all happened to keep it quiet. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Now a brief word as to what goes on in each of these five major 
areas of the Air Staff. 

Under the Comptroller, he directs the administration and integra- 
tion of budget, fiscal, accounting, auditing, disbursement, collection 
and statistical-reporting activities of the Air Force. 

He assembles and evaluates elements of information necessary for 
the efficient management of the Department of the Air Force. He 
takes final action for the Secretary on statutory functions in connec- 
tion with the administration of funds as may be delegated. Provides 
for the measurement of progress toward program objectives. He 
evaluates results in relation to cost so that the Air Force may efficiently 
_ and economically utilize the resources available. 

In the personnel area, the Chief has assisting him the Directors of 
Personnel Planning, Military Personnel, Civilian Personnel, Training, 
Assistant for Gound Safety, the Chief Chaplain, Special Assistant for 
Air Force Academy matters, and the Director of the WAF, or Women 
in the Air Force. 

Briefly, this man is responsible for the plans and administration of 
all military and civilian personnel programs in the Air Force, includ- 
ing individual training, procurement of personnel, classification, assign- 
ment, reassignment, promotion, demotion, separation, retirement, 
ety ratings, and personnel services. 

The Deputy Chief of Staff for Development has a Director of 
Requirements and a Director of Research and Development, with an 
Saeriend for Development Programing and Assistant for Development 

anning. 

- This man is responsible for the qualitative improvement of the Air 
Force and the development of improved air weapons systems, ma- 
teriel, and techniques. 

Operations: We have the Directors of Manpower and Organiza- 
tion, Intelligence, Plans, Operations, Communications, Installations, 
Assistant for Atomic Energy Matters and an assistant for programs. 
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He is responsible for Air Force intelligence activities, installations 
programs, manpower, and organization activities, operations includ- 

x joint operations, preparation. of overall plans and programs, de- 
on. Kent and review of all Air Force broad policies, Air Force com- 
munication activities and Atomic Energy matters. In addition he 
monitors all matters pertaining to the Joint Chiefs of Staff which re- 
quire action within the Air Staff. 

Mr. Coin. May I interrupt you there. You have a Director of 
Manpower and Organization under the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Operations. 

Lieutenant Colonel Bur«e. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Coie. Why in the world isn’t that under the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Personnel? Why do you need one Under Deputy Chief of 
Staff Operations? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Well, in our overall structure, this is 
where we feel that it should be, under Operations. 

— Harpy. Why don’t you take it out from under Personnel, 
then? 

yoo eg Colonel Burke. You feel it should be under “Person- 
nel,”’ sir? 

Mr. Coxe. I don’t know. It is a personnel problem, isn’t it? 

Mr. Barss. It is an overall thing. 

Mr. Harpy. Why do you have to have it in both? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No, sir, we don’t have it in both. I 
don’t mean to convey that impression. We have it under ‘“Opera- 
tions.” 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Couldn’t both jobs be combined under Director 
of Military Personnel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No, sir; they couldn’t. 

General Werze.. Well, | suppose they could. You could put it 
all together. The Director of Manpower and Organization is the 
individual responsible for determining the requirements for personnel 
and the organization of the Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. He determines your requirement and your Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel finds out how you are going to get them, 
is that the idea? 

General Werzet. He gets them and fills the requirement. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. Now say you are going to open base X, a 
new base. 

General Werzet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Who determines where you will get the personnel to 
operate that? 

General Werzet. The Deputy Chief of Staff Personnel is the 
responsible individual to get the people from wherever is best and 
man the base. 

Mr. Rivers. Can he recruit them through Civil Service or does he 
have to transfer them from another base under existing regulations? 

General Werze.. Well, this is all in accordance with plan and we 
know sometime ahead that our program plan is to activate this station 
with these units on it at this date. The fellow that determines that 
is the Director of Manpower and Organization. 

Mr. Rivers. The reason I asked you that: I have a specific case in 
mind. 

General Werzev. Oh. 
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Mr. Rivers. Now, in Charlestown, my town, they are going to 

open up a troop carrier. 
eneral WerzeEL. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. The representative down there says he has no au- 

thority to employ anybody. They got to get them from somewhere 
They can’t get new people. 

General WerzxE.. Civil service, you mean, people? 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Werze. Well, there presently is a freeze on the hiring of 
civil-service personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. What are you going to do about that? 
Who imposed that freeze? 

General Werze.. The Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. Despite the fact that you got a new troop coming 
into existence under the 143 conception? 

General Werze.. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any authority to man them, is that 
a true statement? 

General Werzev. No, sir; not unless we take the personnel we 
have in place elsewhere. 

Mr. Rivers. How are you going to do that and keep it up to that 
question that you answered for Mr. Bates? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Isn’t the answer to that, General 

General Werze.. It is going to be a neat trick. 

Mr. Rivers. You can go to the Secretary of Defense and 
ask him 

General Werze.. We have gone to the Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Rivers. And ask him to release—— 

General Werzev. And explain the ceilings he is imposing will make 
it as we see it almost impossible to carry out the Air Force program. 

Mr. Rivers. All right. 

Now these installations are coming into being daily, aren’t they? 

General Werzev. Yes, sir, they are. 

Mr. Rivers. Or weekly or monthly? 

General Werze.. Yes, they are. 

. Mr. Rivers. Isn’t that imposing a terrible handicap on the Air 
orce? 

General Wrrze.. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Colonel Burke. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I am interested in this Assistant for Atomic Energy. 
I have two questions. 

First of all, why doesn’t it come under Research and Development, 
and secondly, what are you trying to do anyway? What is this func- 
tion as far as atomic energy? What isthescope? Isit for planes or is 
it for ordnance or what is it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I see, sir. I would have to get the de- 
tailed breakdown as to just what goes into that office. It will take a 
few minutes, sir. 

General Werzet. I can give you his — officer’s job description, 
if you would like it. I can talk a little bit on it? ould you like 
to have it now? 
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Mr. Batss. Yes; I would like to know why he doesn’t come under 
Research and Development if that is the purpose for which he is used 
in the field of development; or secondly if he is under operations, 
operations for what purpose? 

General Werze.. Let me first read his job description. He is 
responsible for the overall supervision of United States Air Force 
atomic-energy matters and programs. 

Mr. Bates. Now, what are those? Well, is it in the field of 
ordnance? Is it research and development? 

General Werzet. No. 

Be. Bares. For the operation of a plane in the future or just what 
is it? 

General Werzet. Maybe it will be explained if I can read on. 

Mr. Arenps. Read the whole thing. 

General Werzeu. Let me do the best I can, sir. 

Mr. AreEnps. All right. 

General Werzet. Thank you, sir. 

Supervision of Air Force atomic-energy matters and programs for 
the DCS operations—he is the guy he works for—and in turn for the 
Vice Chief of Staff. Fully collaborates with and secures the collabo- 
ration of the Air Staff Division in this headquarters in any way con- 
cerned with atomic-energy matters and programs. 

Monitors the program within headquarters and the major air 
commands to secure necessary action and coordination of action. 
Liaison between Air Force Headquarters and all other agencies on 
atomic-energy matters. Formulates requirements and priorities; 
controls operations and effectively monitors programs associated 
with atomic energy; supervises the flow of all Atomic Energy Com- 
mission restricted data to and within our headquarters. Supervises 
and monitors the activity of the Special Weapons Command. Super- 
vises the activities of special projects relating to atomic energy. 

Mr. Bates. I would gather that this statement up here would cover 
the generalizations that you have covered in this job description. 

General Werze,. Yes. When we first started out with this busi- 
ness of atomic energy, it was the most highly classified business in 
the world, really. ‘This job was created as being the one agent, one 
agency, in the Air Staff that would control all atomic-energy matters. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Barers. I still don’t understand what he does. 

General Wetzet. What he does? 

Mr. Barres. We know we have an atomic bomb. I suspect some- 
body knows the number we have. If it is a question of later on going 
into development, it seems to me that certainly at this stage it should 
ba re development. We are not going to progress perhaps any 

urther. 

But my question specifically before is why isn’t he in development 
now. Now is this man a general? 

General Werzev. He is a major general. 

Mr. Barzs. Does he have a scientific background? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. What is his name? 

General Werze.. General Bunker, Howard Bunker. 

Mr. Bares. Is he a career man? 

General Werzev. Oh, yes; he is a Regular officer. 
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Mr. Bares. Has he been in Research and Development himself? 

General Wrrzzt. We didn’t—yes; but then we called it the Air 
Materiel Command. 

Mr. Bares. He was in that before we separated the Air Materiel 
Command into the Research and Development Command and. the 
Air Materiel Command. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Werzev. That is again a little out of my field. If you 
want to take the time and you want to get General Bunker over here, 
I would be delighted to get him here and have him tell you exactly 
what he does. 

Mr. Bares. I don’t know now what he does. 

General Werze.. Well, then, perhaps we ought to do it. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. General, may I say a few words? 

General Werzxt, Yes, sir; you could be helpful. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This general occupies a position in the Air Force 
that is somewhat administrative, because of the tremendous number 
of responsibilities that the Air Force has in the atomic-energy program. 
First, the Air Force is responsible for the delivery ability of the plane, 
along with the Navy. 

Secondly, various types of planes have to be developed to replace 
what you have at the present time or what are coming. 

Then you have the responsibility of sitting alongside of other 
Armed Forces representatives and talk about weapons and how they 
will be employe in time of war. Then you have the question of 
storage. You have many other responsibilities in this field. And 
General Bunker sits there and looks after the interest of the Air Force. 

Now we have had this matter before the Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee several times and General Bunker has been before us and 
I think he is qualified for his job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I say this, Mr. Chairman, that General 
Bunker does the same thing for the Deputy Chief of Staff for Opera- 
tions as Admiral Wright does for the Navy. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. That doesn’t mean necessarily that that is required. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, but I am pointing out you have a director 
for atomic energy in the Navy and | assume that since the Navy 
has a rear admiral the Air Force also feels they should have a general 
officer coordinating atomic research and development and its appli- 
cability to Air Force weapons camparable to the Navy. 

Mr. Harpy. That is just one of the things that bothers me. Just 
because the Navy had that type of man in the job, the Air Force 
wants it. Is that the answer? 

Mr. Buanprorp. | don’t know if that is the answer. 

Mr. Harpy. The things that Mr. Van Zandt brought up I can 
understand. But it would seem that a good many of those aspects of 
those functions which he outlined waned fall under the Deputy Chief 
of Staff for Materiel, and perhaps some of them would fall under the 
Research and Development. Might it be then that the people over in 
the Development Section don’t have any responsibility for the type 
of thing that General Bunker is doing? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. The adjutant monitors the flow of com- 
munications in and out of the whole Air Staff. 

The Secretary of the Air Staff handles normal day-to-day house- 
keeping functions for the entire Air Staff. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. May I ask you, is the Air Adjutant General still 
a colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; he is. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That poor man. 

Mr. ArEeNDs. Why do you say “that poor man’’? 

Mr. BLaNprorp. The only reason I say it is we went into that at 
great length during the Air Force Organization Act and the Air 
Adjutant General is the chief clerk for the Air Force, as I interpret it. 
He is in charge of filing, I would say, of records. 

General Werzev. Filing of publications of orders. 

Mr. BLanpForp. He does not act in any comparable position with 
the Adjutant General of the Army. 

General Werzp.. That is correct; he does not. 

Mr. Harpy. So long as he carries that title, he could at least be 
addressed as general; couldn’t he? 

General Werze.. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is the Air Adjutant General. 

General Wrerze,. He is Colonel So-and-So, the Adjutant Air 
General. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you have anybody to compare to the Adjutant 
General of the Army? He would be chief of personnel, wouldn’t he? 

General Werze.. Yes, he would be chief of military personnel. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one more question 
on this personnel over here. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. Under personnel. you got a special assistant for the 
Air Force Academy matters. What rank is that? 

General Werzet. He is a lieutenant general, but he is a lieutenant 

eneral not because he is special assistant for Academy matters, but 
Comat he is the senior Air Force representative to the United Nations, 
Lieutenant General Harmon. 

Mr. Harpy. He wears two hats; don’t he? 

General WerzeL. He wears two hats, and the job up there doesn’t 
take a great deal of his time. 

Mr. Harpy. I was wondering about that. How many people does 
he have in that shop? 

General Werze.. I understand two officers. 

Mr. Harpy. He got a very important box seat there for just that 
spare hat he wears. 

General Werze.. Well, the size of the box really doesn’t repre- 
sent 

Mr. Bares. It has a good propaganda value, though, for the 
Academy. 

Mr. Rivers. That box has to be well insulated. 

Mr. Harpy. Was that the purpose of it, the propaganda value? 

General Werzeu. No, sir. The chief wanted somebody to work on 
Air Force Academy matters. We in the United States Air Force feel 
that we should have an academy. We are not the least of the three 
services, in our opinion. The Navy has one and the Army has one. 

Mr. Rivers. So you are entitled to one. 

Mr. Bares. It is a little advertising, that is what it is. 

Mr. Gavin. Is he making any progress? 

General Werze.. He hasn’t so far. We had hoped that we might 
get legislation authorizing the start of an Air Academy and we had 
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hoped at one time a couple of months ago that we could start at the 
middle of this year. 

Mr. Harpy. You say he has just one officer in that office? 

General Werze.. I am not sure. He doesn’t have very many. 
[Confers.] 

He has two. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He had that special committee, too. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I am interested in how many he has now. 

General Werze.. Two. 

Mr. Harpy. What are their ranks? 

General Werzeu. Lieutenant colonel and colonel. 

Mr. Harpy. What are their specific jobs, to try to propagandize the 
Congress or to work on somebody else? 

Mr. Bares. Everybody. 

General Werze.. I don’t know whether I can answer that. Their 
boss, General Harmon, is up at United Nations so many days a week, 
whatever it is, and the colonel and lieutenant colonel are here in the 
office to keep their fingers on things, I suppose. 

Mr. Buanprorp. His job is to convince 434 Members of Congress 
that the 435th District is the best place to put that Air Force Academy; 
isn’t it? [Laughter.] 

General Werze.. Thank you, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Bates. General, you have $10 million now to develop some air 
base that you have in operation at the moment for barracks, et cetera, 
for the students, don’t you? 

General Werzet. I don’t believe so. 

Mr. Bates. Well now, that is the information they gave me this 
week. And in addition, it is expected it is going to cost between 
$175 million and $200 million for an academy. 

Mr. Harpy. But he doesn’t have the authority for the Academy. 

Mr. Bares. No. 

General Werze.. We don’t have the authority for the Academy. 

Mr. Batus. No. But I am talking about you have $10 million 
for the development of some field, which you apparently have, for 
the purpose of having an academy in name until such time as—— 

General The permanent one—— 

Mr. Bares. Or the $200,000 one will be finished. 

Mr. Rivers. Have you plans for that academy? 

General Werzzu. I don’t know, sir. That is kept pretty closely in 
General Harmon’s office—the Chief’s and the Secretary’s. 

Mr. Rivers. I mean, would it be for 2,500 or 3,000, or what is 
estimated? What is your guesstimation? 

General Werzz.. I have heard. I have forgotten. 

Mr. Bates. They will be comparable. 

General Werzzu. I| think it will be comparable to the United States 
Military Academy. [Laughter.} 

Mr. Rivers. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Miuusr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arzenps. Mr. Miller of California. 

Mr. Mituer. I have been very quiet this morning, but the gentle- 
man on my left was just telling me about the big atomic energy plant 
they have down in his district, bigger than Rhode Island. would 
like to say a word about California. 

Mr. Rrvurs. You don’t have to. 
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Mr. Gavin. You are doing pretty good in California. You have 
most of the Navy out there now. 

Mr. Arenps. Colonel, go ahead with your presentation. = 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkes. Sir, that concludes our immediate = 
discussion of the Air Staff. ac 

Mr. Netson. Could I ask the colonel a question? 

Mr. ARENDs. Just a moment. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir. os 

Mr. Netson. Is the special assistant for reserve forces a Regular 
or Reserve? 

General He is a Reserve officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He has to be a Reserve. al 

General Werze.. I don’t believe he has to be. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Maybe not; I don’t know. 

General Werzev. But he is. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Prescribed by law. 

General Werze.. The job is prescribed by law. 

Mr. Neuson. He is a Reserve officer. 

General Werze.. He is a Reserve officer. 

Mr. BLanpForp. He doesn’t have to be a Reserve. 

General Werze.. He doesn’t have to be. 

Mr. Gavin. Any further comments on the Air Academy, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The Arenps. No; that is all this morning. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He does have to be a reservist under the Reserve 
Act. He does not have to be under the Air Force Reorganization Act. 

Mr. Arenpbs. All right, Colonel. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Now, gentlemen, on this chart we por- 
tray what we call a typical major air command, in order to show you 
how the wings, the air divisions, and the Air Force Headquarters fit in. 
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You will note that the relationship is the major air command head- 
quarters, the Air Force headquarters, the air division headquarters, 
and the wing headquarters. 

Now I ‘call this chart a typical chart because there is nothi 
arbitrary about it. Because we set up a major air command head- 
quarters doesn’t automatically mean that we need a specific set 
number of Air Force headquarters under that, nor, in turn, that we 
need a specific number of air division headquarters under that. 
Not at all. 

We have some commands that have no air forces under them, nor 
even air divisions. Some of our forces, particularly the Fifth Air 
Force in Korea, directly supervises the wings which are assigned to it. 

Now, there are many elements which enter into the determination 
of how many intermediate headquarters we interpose into the system. 
These are such facts as span of control, unity of command, homo- 
geneous assignment, and so forth. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, would it be fair to ask you this, Colonel: 
A lieutenant general usually commands a major air command? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is right, sir; yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And a numbered air force is usually commanded 
by a major general? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You would like to have a brigadier general as a 
deputy commander? 

ieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have an air division, which I assume 
would be a bridgadier general, and then under that you have wings 
which also are brigadier generals? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have maintenance and supply 

roups 
s Mr. Gavin. Let him answer that. 

Are they brigadier generals or are they major generals in your 
air divisions and your wing command? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxr. With the possible exception, as General 
Wetzel has already pointed out, of our Fifth Air Force in Korea, 
where we have a lieutenant general, they are all at this level—major 
general billets. ; 

This level, air division, is also a major general billet. This level 
(wing) is a brigadier general billet. From there on down, they are 
colonels in charge of groups. 

Now, of the factors which influence our placing intermediate head- 
quarters. perhaps the most important is called span of control. 

pan of control is simply the grouping of individuals and organiza- 
tions in such a manner as to most effectively accomplish their overall 
mission. 

The span varies according to certain factors, such as that mission, 
geographical considerations, time and distance, and certain opera- 
tional requirements. 

Now that is exactly what I meant previously when I stated that 
there was nothing arbitrary at all about this pattern. When we 
establish an intermediate headquarters, we put it there because we 
have a definite requirement for it. The sole reason for the existence 
of an intermediate headquarters is to reduce the overall span of con- 
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trol exercised by the major air command headquarters to better 
enable that command headquarters to do its job. 

Now, gentlemen, | have one more chart. 

Mr. Bares. How many men in a wing? 

Mr. Arenps. Is that classified or not? 

General No. 

Mr. Bares. The different kind of wings. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That varies, sir, depending on the type 
of aircraft. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. Now give us some figures on that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. A fighter wing: The typical fighter 
wing has approximately 1,500 or 1,600 men in it. 

A heavy bomber wing, approximately 3,000. That is the limit 
from one extent to the other. 

In between you have your troop carrier wings, which roughly run 
in the neighborhood of 1,900 to 2,000. 

Mr. Bares. You have a brigadier general in charge of the wing? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir; a brigadier general in charge 
of the wing. 

Mr. Gavin. What are the units in the fighter wing? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. The units in the fighter wing, sir, are 
the wing headquarters, the group headquarters, which is the fighting 
arm, the three tactical squadrons, the maintenance and supply group, 
where we group the motor vehicle squadron, the supply squadron, 
and the field maintenance squadron, and then the air base group, 
which is simply the housekeeping facilities, such as food service, air 
police, communications; and then finally the medical group. 

Those are all the elements in a typical wing. 

Mr. Netson. Your air divisions all have the same type of aircraft? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bur«s. No, sir; that varies. 

Mr. Netson. A bomber division or a fighter division? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Oh, yes, in that specific category they 
do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Netson. They may have different types of bombers or differ- 
ent types of fighters? 

Lieutenant Colonel Bur«s. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Does that wing group vary? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Vary as to what, sir? 

Mr. Gavin. Say, for instance, on reconnaissance and photography. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxn. No. That overall pattern of the 

roup—it is standard throughout the wings, except in our heavy 
omber wings. 

Mr. BLanpForp. But in response to Mr. Nelson, you said they 
usually are the same type of aircraft. Do 1 understand, then, that 
the Third Air Force in England, under General Griswold, would have 
just bombers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxe. No, sir; that is not correct. He is apt 
to have all. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly—— 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Because he has light bombers and he 
has fighter bombers. 

General Werzev. He has one wing of fighter interceptors. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly your point. 
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Mr. Nexson. That is the Third Air Force. I am talking about a 


division. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes. I was coming down to that. 

Now, as I understand it, your division, your air division, then 
which would be a span headquarters setup, would only confine itself 
to one type of aircraft? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that it would be possible to have five major 
generals as division commanders in an air force under one air force— 
under one numbered air force. You might have—if you had a large 
enough span, you could have 3, 4, or 5 major generals as commanders 
of air divisions; right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is conceivable; yes, sir. 

General Wurzet, It is possible, but most improbable. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Why is it that a numbered air force is capable in 
a headquarters setup to command all types of aircraft, but that a 
division commander, who is of the same rank, is not capable of com- 
manding a different type of aircraft? 

General Werze.. He would be entirely capable of commanding 
different types of aircraft. As a matter of fact, the 49th Air Division 
in the 3d Air Force in the United Kingdom is an air division made up 
of two different types of aircraft. 
et Colonel Burks. Yes, sir; light bomber and fighter 

mber. 

i General Werze.. Light bomber and fighter bomber, B-45’s and 
—84’s. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; whereas our 315th Air Division 
in the Far East is all troop carrier. Our air divisions here in the Air 
Defense Command are all fighter interceptor types. 

General Werze.. And in those air divisions in the Air Defense 
Command you may have no wings; is that correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is right, sir; we have certain 
intermediate wings, but——— 

General Werze.. There are no operational wing commanders in 
portions of the Air Defense Command. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is right. 

Werzeg.. It goes from air division level to fighter squadron 
evel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then it is not the policy of the Air Force to have 
division commanders command just one type of aircraft? 

General Werze.. Not necessarily, is the answer to that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, it would just appear to be a beautiful 
opportunity for loading any air command or any numbered air force 
with a lot of general officers, if you did not have that policy. I mean, 
all you have to do is combine in that numbered air force a few different 
types of aircraft and you immediately have created general’s billets. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. To answer your question, sir, I would 
like to refer to the Fifth Air Force in Korea. Now here, because of 
the confinement, the geographical considerations, we place no inter- 
mediate headquarters between that and the assigned wings. We have 
two types of wings directly in Korea, or three types: Fichter-inter- 


ceptor type, fighter-bomber type, and light bomber type, with no air 
divisions in between. So as I state, when we put that intermediate 
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headquarters in between, we put it for a definite purpose, and not to 
make a position for another major general. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we will go into that further when we get 
into the general officers and see how they are spread around. 

Mr. Netson. Do you call a B-29 a light bomber now? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No, sir; we call the B-29 a medium 
bomber. 

Mr. Netson. Is the 29 in the Fifth Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No, sir; it is not. 

Mr. Netson. What is that under, operationally? 

Colonel Burke. Operationally it is under FEAF Bomber Com- 
mand—Far Eastern Air Force Bomber Command. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. They are based at Okinawa? 

_ Lieutenant Colonel Burke. They are based at Okinawa and Japan, 


Now our last chart, gentlemen, is merely a chart of a major air 
command headquarters. You will note the similarity of your 5 
major—rather, your 4 at this level, major staff functions, comptroller, 
personnel, operations, and materiel. Note the similarity to the air 
staff we discussed previously. 

Now the point to remember, though, is that these people here at 
this level do not duplicate the function which is performed on the 
air ee They merely perform that function within their sphere of 
control. 

For example, the personnel people on the air staff are concerned 
with all Air Tents personnel, worldwide. This personnel man here is 
merely concerned with the personnel under his command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Isn’t that comptroller something unique in the 
Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir; it is. That is more or less a 
recent innovation, I would say. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is no other service that I know of that has 
a comptroller with each command or anyone acting similar to a comp- 
troller in each command. The Navy has nothing comparable to it. 
I don’t think the Army has anything comparable to it. And yet it is 
usual—I noticed in going through your general’s list here that you 
have a lot of senior officers who are acting as comptrollers in the various 
commands. They don’t do any actual buying. 

You have a controlled pay system, all of which goes out to Denver. 
Your materiel people do your buying. I don’t know what a comp- 
troller does that justifies a separate command structure—in each 
command a separate comptroller for each separate command. 

General Wertzev. I am surprised that the Army and Navy haven’t 
carried that comptroller’s function, which is a very real function, and 
which, I think, you appreciate at Air Force headquarters, down 
through to the lower echelons. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Well, doesn’t the Navy answer that with its 
Supply Corps? 

r. Bares. Its fiscal officers. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Sure. 

Mr. BLanprorp. They are acting as disbursing officers and down 
below you see a finance officer in this command structure. That is 
my point. 

Mr. Bares. You have a fiscal officer at most establishments. 
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General Werzeu. Yes. | 

Mr. Bares. Which perform these functions of accounting, gathering 
statistics, budget, finance, and other matters along that foe They 
handle all stores account. Do they handle stores account in that 

oup? 

General Wnrzev. I am not sure what you mean by stores account. 

Mr. Bares. You have materiel. Don’t they handle—— 

General Werzev. That function isn’t under the comptroller. It is 
under the materiel staff. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Oh, yes; there is a coordination there. 

Mr. Harpy. That is one of the things that bothers me. We got 
so darn many coordinators in all the services. This may be essential. 
I don’t know. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, we are just lucky to have our colleague over 
there who can explain this and it is just coincidence that you are a 
member of the Atomic Energy Committee. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. That istrue. Lamsorry Mr. Cole is not here and 
Mr. Kilday. They could tell you the same thing. 

Mr. Rivers. That does not preclude Mr. Bates’ right to ask a 
question. 

Mr. Van Zanont. No, sir. 

— Rivers. Because, you see, this committee has to provide 
em. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. May I say this—and I say this in due respect to 
all the members of the committee. Unless you are a part of this 
atomic-energy program, you have no idea of its magnitude. It is 
far reaching. f or an illustration the atomic-energy effort from the 
standpoint of square miles occupies more square miles than does all 
of the square miles of Rhode Island and Delaware together. 

That will give you some idea of the magnitude of it. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, Rhode Island has only 1,215 square miles. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Delaware has many more. It is a total of 3,000 
square miles. 

. Mr. Rrvers. We got en 2 in South Carolina that is bigger 
than the whole State of Rhode Island, the H-bomb plant. 

Mr. Nuuson. General, I don’t imagine General Bunker has a great 
deal to do with the development of the atomic bomb. 

General Werze.. No. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Arenps. Proceed, General. 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. May I return to this question that Mr. Blandford 
originated. 

1 would like, if we could, for somebody to distinguish between the 
functions in that first box under operations, Director of Manpower and 
Organization, and the three functions under the Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Personnel. 

Now you have there a Director of Personnel Planning, and then you 
have a Director of Military Personnel, and a Director of Civilian 
Personnel, and I presume all of those are headed by a major general; 
is that right? 

General Werzen. They are; that is correct. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy. So you have 4 major generals, 1 under operations and 
3 under personnel, and I have a little difficulty understanding what 
this planning fellow over here is doing if the fellow in operations is not 
concerned with planning. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, sir; I will try and answer that 
perhaps at the risk of oversimplification, but briefly it is this: this 
man here, first of all, determines how many, we call them authoriza- 
pean or spaces, or you can call them billets, are required to do a specific 
ob. 

Once he determines, for example, that we need a general officer here 
. here or anyplace, then this man, personnel, simply has to produce 
em. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. Then you have the one in the first box, 
planning as to how they are going to be produced, the one in the 
second box carrying out the en of the one in the first box to get 
the military one, and the one in the third box carrying out the plans 
of the fellow in the first box to get the civilians; is that what you are 
talking about? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. No, sir. These people here in planning 
are more or less a little bit in front of us. 

Right here, in Director of Military Personnel. This is your day-to- 
day personnel actions, promotions, and separations, and how many 
poe we rotate overseas and send to this command, and so forth. 

ese people here, personnel planning, are trying to figure out how 
we are going to get the people tomorrow to meet these commitments 
that this man over here says we have. 

Mr. Harpy. I may be cockeyed, but it looks to me like you got a 
lot of unnecessary duplication. You have some rather high-ranking 
officers in there. 

It seems to me that it ought to be possible to consolidate some of 
those activities. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Why couldn’t a civilian do the job of Director of 
Civilian Personnel? 

General Werzeu. He does. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. He does, sir. 

General Werzev. We said four. We meant three. He is Mr. John 
Watts. He is a civilian. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t you have a major general? 

General Werze.. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I understood a while ago. 

Mr. Bartss. Do I still have the floor, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Bates, go right ahead. 

Mr. Bares. Then I understand, in reference to my question, that 
this particular billet of Assistant for Atomic Energy is one that is 
temporary in nature, and eventually you intend to distribute that 
back to its normal function; is that correct, sir? 

General Werzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barss. I yield. 

Mr. Arenps. Go right ahead, Colonel. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxr. The last of the five major breakdowns 
is materiel. Assisting the Chief of Materiel we have the directors of 
industrial resources, of transportation, maintenance, engineering, sup- 
ply and services, and procurement and production engineering. 
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We have the Assistant for Logistic Plans, for materiel program 
control and the Assistant for Mutual Security. 

Mr. Rivers. May I ask a question there? 

I hate to interrupt. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Now, your Director of Industrial Resources: Is that 
to give you the catalog on the sources of the procurement of these 
things necessary for your inventory in your materiel command? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Now, the job performed here briefly is this: This man is responsible 
for determining quantitative logistic requirements for Air Force pro- 
grams and plans and the accomplishment of industry planning, pro- 
curement, modification and maintenance to meet the logistic require- 
ments. 

These requirements include aircraft, weapons, industrial facilities, 
and all supporting equipment, supplies, and services. 

He directs the establishment and maintenance of Air Force supply 
systems and provides staff liaison with the technical services of the 

epartment of the Army and appropriate bureaus of the Department 
of the Navy. 

Now, gentlemer, the remaining boxes on our chart are more or Jess 
self-explanatory. 

We have the surgeon. He is responsible for all health affairs of the 
Air Force personne!. 

The inspector is the watchdog of the whole organization. 

The Judge Advocate is the lawyer. He handles all aspects of the 
military justice system. 

The Scientific Advisory Board is a group of civilians, prominent 
civilians in civilian life, scientific and technical fields, who meet at 
the Pentagon from time to time and perform consultive services and 
scientific missions for the Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

Special Assistant for Reserve Forces: His mission is to keep the 
Chief informed on all special aspects of the entire Reserve program. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is required by law, Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir. 

General Werzev. That is required by law. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They handle all the accounting? 

Lieutenant Colonel BurxKg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What kind of accounting do they do; accounting 
for what? under the Comptroller? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Moneywise accounting, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, what does the finance man do, if you have 
somebody else handle the money? What does he do? 

Finance usually means money to me. Now, what does he do? 

General Werze.. I am not prepared to answer this, but the 
Comptroller—— 

Mr. Gavin. He is under the supervision—— 

General Werze.. The individual at this command level organiza- 
tion chart which you saw displayed—the Comptroller General is the 
individual who for the commander sees to it that the functions are 
done. The Comptroller starts with data gathered at the grassroots. 
Before we can come over and defend the budget here before the 
Congress, we must know our business. Somebody must do that 
function at the base level. 
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That is the budget officer. 

Management analysis: That, we feel in the Air Force, is very 
important, and I think the Congress does, too. As a result of that, 
you learn how to do things better and with less people and at less 
cost. There is a finance function which is there. People have to 
get paid. 

Statistical service is a system which gathers information, punches 
it into cards, and passes it up, so our central headquarters here in the 
Air Force can have all the statistical information that we need to 
have, need to have because the Congress has an interest, because the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense has a very real interest. 

You would be shocked at the amount of statistical information 
that we as the Air Force find it absolutely essential to have here in 
Washington. That has to start from the guy that knows. 

Accounting—TI can’t speak so well on that one. But all of those 
functions are there. 

You could take all of those little boxes and put them out this way 
and the commander would have to deal with each one of those, and 
under our organizational system the Comptroller is the Joe that the 
commander charges in seeing that those work good. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. The only question I had was 
the difference between the accounting and the finance officer. 

General Werzet. That is the one I can’t answer. 

Mr. Bates. I was told the finance officer handled money matters. 
Well, what is the difference, then, if that is so, between the finance 
officer and the accounting officer? The finance officer merely is a 
disbursing man? 

What accounting does the accounting man do? Is it on civilian 
payrolls? I just don’t know and I would like to know the answer 
to that. 

General Werzet. I am sure you would, and I am sorry I can’t tell 
you. 

Is there anyone here —if I may call on some of the experts with me. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead. 

General Werze.. That can distinguish between the functions of the 
finance officer, and the accounting. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. MORRIS J. LEE, DIRECTOR OF PER- 
SONNEL PLANNING, OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL, USAF 


General Ler. I would like to take that. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to try that question and answer, Mr. Bates. The accounting 
office, under the Conipteeliae as [ understand it, is the office which 
handles the records which are built up through contracting, through 
payrolls, through any expenditures that may be necessary either going 
up or down in the chain of command. 

The finance office is really the office that handles the money that 
you talk about and pays the people, pays the bills, and so forth. 

There are two separate offices. 

Mr. Bares. Ordinarily, your finance officer is your disbursing 
officer who disburses civilian and military rolls, and makes his own 
reports. Your accounting officer ordinarily handles the net result 
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of those, but just for entry purposes, and in addition handles your 
stores accounts. 

Now, I understand the accounting officer in the Air Force does not 

handle the stores account. 

General Lex. That I believe is right. 

Mr. Bares. I just don’t quite understand what function he actually 
orms, then. If he doesn’t handle the stores accounts, he doesn’t 
dle the disbursing accounts, just what does he do? And particu- 

larly, we have statistical, budgeting and management analysis officers 


General Lez. Well, I think—if my answer is not sufficient, I think 
we should get for the committee a breakdown of both of those offices, 
sir. 
Mr. AreNps. Would you do that, General, to clarify this question 
Mr. Bates asked you? 

What rank are those individuals, do you know? 

General Lex. I don’t know. 

Mr. Arenps. Get that, too. 

General Lez. I don’t know. It will vary in the command, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. ArENnps. O. K. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Each command has a public information officer, 
Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And that public information officer is usually a 
lieutenant colonel or colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

General Werzex. It depends on the level of command you are 
talking about. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I assumed he was talking about the 
command headquarters, sir. 

General Werze.. Oh, a command headquarters. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let’s take third Air Force. 

Third Air Force has a public information officer who is a colonel or 
lieutenant colonel. Now, does this command structure go down to a 
division? A division also if it were operating would have a public 
information office. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Not necessarily so. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would a wing have a public information officer? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Would the headquarters command of the wing 
have a public information officer? 

Lieutenant Colonel BurKke. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Then the public information officer is only in the 
major commands? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the numbered Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; at the higher levels. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then above that would the Strategic Air Com- 
mand have a public information officer? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Would the Tactical Air Command have a public 
information officer? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. The Caribbean Command? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxe. The Caribbean Command I am 
too sure. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Alaskan Command. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxe. Alaska, I believe they have. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air Training Command. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air University? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. I am not specifically sure of the Air 
University, either. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air Force Academy, special assistant? 

Mr. Bares. One man. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the point is that almost all these com- 
mands—you enumerate 18 commands earlier and I assume each of 
those commands have a public information officer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then in addition to that, you have some 18 or 20 
other numbered Air Force Commands, each of which has a public 
information officer. Then Air Force headquarters has a brigadier 

eneral who is a public information officer. And then I think the 
Bepttnent of Defense has public information officer. So if we don’t 
get information it is not your fault. 

It just seems loaded, the public information officers, in all the 
services. 

Mr. Bares. So is the information loaded. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Yes. 

I.wonder, General, if you could supply to the committee—and I 
might ask this of the Navy and the Army also—— 

Mr. Arenps. That is right, all services. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the Marine Corps. I would like the total 
number of officers whose major assignment is engaged in public infor- 
mation, and then also the total number of enlisted personnel and 
civilians engaged in public information. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And the cost. 

Mr. Gavin. And the rank. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the cost if it can be obtained. I assume it 
can be. 

Mr. Gavin. And their grade. 

Mr. Harpy. I think there is a question involved in connection 
with that; what do you mean by major assignment? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am thinking—— 

General Werze.. Principal duty, would that be—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. For example, I know in some services it is like a 
special service officer that has an additional duty. That is, when he 
isn’t operating on his major assignment, he also has the additional duty 
of meeting with reporters or helping the commanding officer prepare 
something in connection with the press release or explaining why an 
accident took place or something of that nature. 

Mr. Harpy. The reason I raised that: 

I just wondered whether there may not be in the services, and I am 
not thinking of any particular service, officers who at least technically 
have another job but who in reality serve primarily information 
functions. 
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Mr. BLanpForp. I would assume, Mr. Hardy, that that is what 
they would furnish us with. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what 1 wanted to be sure was covered in your 
request. 

Mr. BLanpForp. If over 50 percent of their time is devoted to 
public information activities, that that would be the type of a billet 
that we would want. 

Mr. AreNps. Colonel, have you completed with that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; that completes our discussion. 

Mr. Arenps. The bells have just rung. Rather than start in to the 
second phase of this, the second discussion, I think, Russ, we will let 
this go over until tomorrow morning and start with the second part. 

Mr. BLuanpForp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenpbs. We will stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Netson. Could I have the information I requested earlier, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. AreNps. Do you have that information which you were going 
to compile for Mr. Nelson a moment ago? 

General Werzex. | wasn’t completely satisfied with it, and my 
hunch is you won’t be. So I would prefer to get it for sure from the 
people that really know and bring it tomorrow. 

Mr. Neuson. Thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. The committee will stand adjourned until tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., an adjournment was taken, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., of the following day, Thursday, March 26, 1953.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


THURSDAY, MARCH 26, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
ComMiITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding.) 
Mr. Arenps. The committee will come to order. 
General, yesterday we got down to phase 2 or part 2 of this dis- 
cussion. 
Before we do that, I think counsel wants to develop the question 
which we asked yesterday as to the public information members that 
ou have within your department, which information, I think, you 
ave available for the committee this morning. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. E.S. WETZEL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—Resumed 


General Werze.. We do not have that available for the committee 
this morning. 

Mr. Arenps. You do not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. | am sorry; I thought you had. 

General WretzeL. We do not have the public-information-officer 
information available. 

Mr. Arenps. We will wait for that. 

Now, who do you have for discussion of part 2? 

General WerzE.. I am going to present it. 

Mr. Arenps. All right; Jet's start right now. 

General Werzev. There were three other questions asked yesterday. 

Mr. Arenps. Which you want to supply the answers to? 

General WerzeL. Two I am prepared to answer, if you would like 
to hear them. 

Mr, Arenps. I think one of them was the answer to Mr, Nelson’s 
question. 

General Werzet. Right. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

General Werze.. One was the question—no; I don’t believe it was 
Mr. Nelson’s question, but it was a question on the Air Defense 
Command and of the units in the Air Defense Command, how many 
of them are presently equipped with jet aircraft. 

Mr. Neuson. That was my question. 

General Werze.. I am sorry. 
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TESTIMONY OF COL. H. O. PEDRAZZINI, DEPUTY CHIEF, 
OPERATIONS AND COMMITMENTS DIVISION, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE 


General Werzex. Colonel Pedrazzini is here from operations, and 

is prepared to discuss that question and answer it. 
r. Arenps. All right. 

Colonel Peprazzini. Your question regarding the number of units 
possessing jet aircraft amount to a total of [deleted] out of the 
[deleted]. 

Now, I can give you a rundown if you so desire in any area by any 
units, any way that you see fit, sir. 

(Testimony off the record.) 

Colonel Puprazzini. No, sir; it was specifically related to the Air 
Defense Command. There are fighter interceptor units outside of 
the Air Defense Command, sir. 

Mr. Neuson. You have [deleted] wings in the Air Defense Command 
that are to be equipped with jets. | 

Colonel Pzuprazztnt. No, sir. In order to compute squadrons— 
within the 143-wing structure, the Air Defense Command does not 
have wings as such. They have squadrons and we convert them 
three squadrons to a wing for computation purposes. 

Mr. Witsow. The squadrons in the Air Defense Command have 
the same T. O. and E. as the regular squadron and wing? 

Colonel PepRazzint. Depending upon the type of aircraft assigned; 

es, sir. 
r Mr. Nexson. Well, this [deleted] squadrons is the ultimate plan for 
the Air Defense Command under the 143-wing program; is it not? 

Colonel Peprazzint. For the Air Defense Command alone? 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Colonel Peprazzint. I can’t answer that question directly without 
making a reference here, sir, 

What happens, sir, is that the Air Defense Command activates 
these units within the Air Defense Command to deploy to other parts 
of the world. Therefore, a unit may be activated within the Air 
Defense Command but eventually deployed to Africa or some other 
theater. 

Mr. Neuson. Well, what IT am anxious to ascertain is how many 
units you plan under the 143-wing program, for the adequate air 
defense of the United States, and how many of those are equipped 
with jet interceptors. 

Colonel Peprazzint. We will have a total of [deleted] wings world- 
wide in the air defense system. 

Also, sir, I would like to point out that some of these aircraft and 
some of these units are on temporary duty. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Nzuson. How do we stand for defense of the United States? 

Colonel Peprazzint. Jet aircraftwise? 

Mr. Neuson. Today, jet aircraft. ‘ 

Colonel Peprazzrnt. i would like to answer that in this way, sir; 
(off the record). 

Mr. Netson. Well, how many of your air defense re pact. then, 
in the United States, are equipped with jet aircraft of the type ulti- 
mately planned to have the squadrons equipped with? 
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_ Colonel Peprazzint1. Oh, I can’t answer that without some research, 
sir. 
For your information, sir, the air defense is broken down into two 
categories: all-weather and day fighters. 

e will have a given number of each. I would like to give you 
that information if you are interested in it. 

Mr. Nexson. All right; [ am. 

(Off the record.) 

Colonel Peprazzini. At the present time, we have what we classify 
fighter interceptors. 

Mr. Netson. Presently? 

Colonel PepRrazzini1. Piel: ; yes, sir. Presently activated. 

Mr. Neuson. Now, are any of those squadrons in the United 
States? The F-86—D is the ll-weiber interceptor; is that correct? 

Colonel Peprazzin1. The day fighter will be the F-86—any of 86 
models, except the D. 

Mr. Nexson. What do you have for night interceptor? 

Colonel Peprazzrn1. There is no difference, sir. 

Mr. Newson. You use the same plane? 

Colonel Peprazzini. Yes, sir; it is an all-weather aircraft. It will 
fight in any kind of weather, day or night. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Netson. I yield to Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. You say that is part of the trouble. 

Colonel Peprazzini. What, sir? 

Mr. Bares. You say that is part of the trouble? 

Colonel Preprazzin1. Pilot? 

Mr. Bares. Part. 

Colonel Peprazzini. Parts; yes. 

Mr. Bares. No; it is a portion of the trouble. 

Colonel Peprazzint. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That is how we say it out in New England. 

Now, isn’t it true that perhaps the greatest reasons for your delay 
is in the fact that you either change your specification or you are not 
set on what you really want in the finished plane when you run the 
frame, and so forth, your engine, through production lines? 

Colonel Peprazzini. No, sir; that isn’t true, sir. The reason is 
that we buy an aircraft from a manufacturer and it is tested to the 
best..ability of that manufacturer and ourselves, under the worst 
conditions and all the conditions that we can test them under, very 
similar to the way that a new-production automobile is tested. 

When it gets to the field there are certain things that arise within 
that model of the aircraft that must be corrected. It would be foolish 
to continue to produce those aircraft with deficiencies. We attempt 
to build the modification that has been determined at the Air Proving 
Ground Command into that piece of equipment or into that airplane 
as soon as we possibly can, and modify those that we have out. 

Mr. Bates. Well, I think we all can agree on that. But as I 
understand it, one of the major problems is in the marriage between 
the electronic parts and the rest of the plane 

Colonel Peprazzin1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And that many times all that somebody has is an 
idea as far as the electronics are concerned, when the plane is put 
into production? 
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Colonel Peprazzrnt. No, sir. 

Mr. Baress. | know that is so in some of the services. 

Colonel Peprazztnt1. No. 

Mr. Bares. I would suspect it would also be true in the Air Force. 

Colonel Peprazzint. This aircraft, and the equipment, was tested 
for a long time before it was put in the aircraft. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Bares. Several months? 

Colonel Peprazzint. I can’t say. That is strictly a materiel func- 
tion. My experience deals with it from our association with it in 
operations, what we are told is delaying this. 

Mr. Bares. How long have you been waiting for this? 

Colonel Prprazztn1. Sir, that question can’t be answered that 
way, since there is a production line that puts aircraft out at a cer- 
tain rate. We could go out there today, get those airplanes and fly 
them off. However, they would not perform their primary mission. 
It would be foolish for us to do that. We want to wait until we can 
accept them from the factory ready to go. 

Mr. Bares. I understand that. 

Well, there are a certain number of planes that you referred to 
yourself, 

Colonel PepRaAzzini. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, how long have you known about this delay? 

Colonel Peprazzint. The Tast time I actually saw those aircraft 
there, sir, was 2 months ago, and since that time there have been 
increasing numbers [deleted] delivered. 

Mr. Bares. The reason | ask is because you brought up the point. 

Colonel Peprazzin1. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And I am trying to find out the reasons for it. 

Colonel Peprazzint. I brought it up only as an example to show 
you that we do have difficulties, which I am sure you are well aware of. 

Mr. Bares. My inquiry, of course, is to try to find out why you 
have the difficulties. And you don’t have the answer for that. 

Colonel Peprazzint. I do notphave the exact answer; no, sir. 

Mr. Netson. Colonel, are you having any other difficulties in 
procurement aside from this? 

Colonel Peprazzint. I can’t talk procurement, sir, because I again 
only know the relationship in operations when shortages exist. 

Mr. Netson. You can’t discuss the allocation of strategic mate- 
rials, can you, either, sir? 

Colonel Peprazzint. No. I can discuss the allocation of parts, 
personnel, and equipment in the Air Force after it becomes available 
to the Air Force, not prior to that time. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest—we have an awful 
long way to go on this personnel matter and we have all the personnel 
people here. It is going to take us several weeks if we stick to 
personnel. 

Mr. Arenps. Do you have any more? 

Mr. Netson. I think the gentleman from Texas is probably right. 
I just wanted to get the answer to my question: 

How do we stand on air defense in the United States? 

Mr. AreENDs. I agree the gentleman from Texas is correct. 

Do you have anything more, Mr. Nelson, in particular? 

Mr. Netson. Let me ask just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 
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How many of the air defense squadrons or wings in the United 
States are still equipped with conventional type aircraft? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Bianprorp. You are speaking of the Air Force, Colonel, and 
not the Air National Guard? 

Colonel Peprazztn1. I am speaking only of the Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K. Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Peprazzint. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. General, will you proceed with this second part of 
your presentation? 

General Werze.t. There was one more question. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

General Werzev. I think it was Mr. Bates’ question yesterday. 
I was unable to explain yesterday to you what the accounting funds 
was in the comptroller. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, sir. 

General Werze.. If they just had the word ‘“‘cost”’ in front of it, 
perhaps I might have made a stab at it. I brought over Colonel 
Sundell from the comptroller’s office in the Air Staff to explain that 
comptroller function if you would like to hear them. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, sir; go ahead. 

General Werzev. Colonel Sundell. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. W. A. SUNDELL, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER 
FOR PLANS AND INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE 


Colonel SunpELL. Gentlemen, I should probably begin by pointing 
out that the comptroller was established in the Department of De- 
fense by Public Law 216, of 1949. They actually established the areas 
of coverage and required a comparable office to be set up in each of the 
armed services. It established the coverage of budget, accounting, 
including fiscal, cost, operating, and property accounting. It also 
included statistical reporting, fiscal, handling of all Government funds, 
and uniform terminology relating to this overall financial field. 

We in the Air Force set up what we consider a complete comptroller 
organization, with representation in each one of these functional areas. 

I would like to point out the difference as far as these two specific 
functions accounting and finance, are concerned, to liken it to expendi- 
tures with which you are very familiar and how important the expendi- 
ture and obligatioa differences, as far as the Armed Services are 
concerned. 

Finance ia the Air Force, and I believe the rest of the armed services, 
is concerned specifically with the expenditure of Government funds. 
It is a day-to-day operation, which involves the payment of troops, 
the payment of our contracts as far as procurement of materials and 
services, are concerned, and the incidentals that are always connected 
with payroll, war bonds, and various deductions of that nature. 

On the accounting side, we feel that accounting has now been 
developed to the point where it is an actual tool of management. It 
is not always related to expenditure. As you know, we have expendi- 
tures which have absolutely nothing to do with current operation. 
It may be the procurement of an item which will not be used for a 
long time, or which is to be part of a plan for some time in the future. 
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So we feel that the actual management tool must go down to the 
lowest element in order to determine how our assets, whether the 
are people, materiel, services, or what have you, are actually utilized. 

So we have established in our accounting organization a system 
which will follow the actual utilization of these facilities available to 
us at each one of our levels. We provide to the management element, 
whether it be at the base level or all the way up to headquarters, 
USAF, actual information as to current operation, completely divorced 
from the current expenditures which are handled by finance and our 
finance network. 

I possibly should indicate also that in finance we have a cashier-type 
operation where our disbursing officer will pay Government funds as 
long as they are certified as to their propriety. 

he fact that it was paid at any one specific locality has absolutely 
nothing to do with the utilization of that particular item or any 
significance as far as its current operational application within the 
Air Force. 

So all that information has to be pulled together to one place, to be 
related to our budget appropriation, and the actual planned utiliza- 
tion of those funds. 

Within the overall accounting structure, we have developed cost- 
accounting systems, particularly in the maintenance area as far as 
the Air Materiel Command is concerned. 

We have developed stock funds, some of them stock funds and 
managerial funds, at the discretion of Congress, actually. One 
specifically is in what we call the clothing area. particular item 
which lends itself nicely to specific control of operation by identifyi 
the amount of money that goes into the procurement, handling, an 
issue— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Excuse me, Colonel. Is your comptroller in a 
numbered air force the equivalent of a ‘‘4’’ in, say, an army division? 
Who actually handles the issue of clothing in the Air Force in a num- 
bered air force; an enlisted man wants a flight jacket. He is with the 
ad ons Force. He goes to his squadron. Who gives him the 
jacket 
. Colonel SunpgE.u. It is handled through a sales store organization, 
Fe toe furnished through what we materiel, equivalent to the 


Mr. Buanprorp. You have a materiel man who is actually issuing 
that. He gets the signature from the enlisted man and that eventually 
wends its way all the way back to Air Force headquarters or wherever 
you keep control of that? 

Colonel Sunpe.u. A central point, to be related to the overall 
stock fund in connection with clothing. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But this comptroller that was created under the 
National Security Act, which is performed by a civilian in the Navy, 
if I am not mistaken, I think it was a general, I am not sure whether 
one of the assistant secretaries of the y acts as a comptroller or 
not. I have tang whether McNarny was working for OSD or 
working for the y: 

Colonel SuNDELL. Air. 

Mr. Buianprorp. General McLane was the Army comptroller; I 
think Mr. Folberg is the Navy comptroller. It can be a civilian or 
officer. 
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Colonel SunpE.Lu. The law specified it could be either. If one is 
the comptroller, the deputy must be the other. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is it your understanding or belief that the Na- 
tional Security Act contemplated the establishment of a comptroller 
which would run all the way down through the Air Force, right down 
to wings, possibly? 

Colonel Sunve.u. I don’t think—to answer your question, I don’t 
know that it was the intent of the law. It is our interpretation that 
that is a sound functional operation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, my point, in asking that, is that the Navy 
performs the same function with their fleet commanders and their 
cruiser divisions and destroyer divisions. 

That is just part of a regular function of a line officer; is to be able 
to help prepare the budget requests for the Navy, which are all fun- 
neled into the Assistant Secretary of the Navy’s office eventually, and 
their budget bureau, which have two flag officers. 

Now, as I see it, the Air Force has not only a comptroller at Air 
Force Headquarters level, but they also have comptrollers all the 
way down through their numbered air forces, and I don’t know 
whether it goes down to the wings or not. 

Colonel SunpELL. Yes, sir; we do extend to what we call the wing 
level, where warranted. 

Actually, we have a flexible organization, that anticipates the work- 
load or the performance requirement, and we install it down to wing 
level depending on that. 

To answer your question, as far as the comparison between the 
Army, the Air Force and Navy is concerned, I think it boils down 
purely to basic organization. I don’t think the Navy—my personal 
reaction—could possibly install the organization which we have with- 
out changing their basic organization. The Army is up against a 
similar sroblean, inasmuch as they have a comptroller at the general 
staff level, and then they must have a counterpart within their corps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They don’t call them a comptroller. Maybe they 
have them doing the same job. 

General Werze.. The function must be there. 

Mr. Bares. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Kitpay. Mr. Chairman, on this point, and because it does 
affect personnel, I think, to a very great extent, in the various services, 
I recall in the amendments to the Security Act of 1949 when we went 
over the comptroller question, it may have been contemplated at 
that time—it never occurred to me that we were going to get all the 
way down the line. What we had discussed at that time was that the 
comptroller—and my recollection is that the Air Force then had one, 
not provided by law, but set up by Mr. Symington, I believe, when 
he was Secretary; is that correct? 

Colonel Sunpge.u. That is correct. 

Mr. Kitpay. Whereas, the other services did not have that type 
of organization. The thing we talked about primarily was the 
formulation of the budget, and building the budget from the bottom 
u 


p. 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

_Mr. Krtpay. Rather than taking a certain amount of money and 
dividing it from the top down. 
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Over the weekend I happened to be at an Army installation and 
was very or to find a comptroller. Mr. Blandford asked you 
specifically if he performed the duties of G-4. But as a matter of 
fact, in your service and all the services he is an addition to the 
organization previously existing; isn’t that correct? 

Colonel Sunpeuu. As far as identification within the organization, 
I possibly should clarify that, within the Air Force; yes, the function 
existed prior to this act, just as it did in the Army and the Navy. 
The Navy contends they have people doing this now, they will not 
pull them together and identify it as a specific comptroller organiza- 
tion. We contend that we also have people doing exactly the same 
thing, in budget and the statistical services, in finance, but that we 
prefer to pull those people together in a central point for administra- 
tion because we feel that it is better for managerial purposes. We 
don’t think it increases as far as the actual number of people involved. 

Mr. Kixpay. But does it actually work that way? Have you 
pulled together out of various other functions the people performing 
this and consolidated under comptroller? 

Isn’t there still that function carried on to a great extent in the 
others? 

Colonel Sunpetu. No, sir; no, sir. Our statistical services was an 
organization which was throughout the Air Force reporting directly 
to the Chief of Staff, in headquarters of the Air Force, and to the 
various elements. 

That entire organization has been made part of the comptroller 
within the Air Force. The finance organization originally was part 
of the Army, was separated out, part of it was eedaaal to the Air 
Force. It was part of another organization, specifically Deputy Chief 
of Staff, materiel. 

We pulled that entire function and the people out. 

Mr. Kitpay. Doesn’t this happen, when a man in an organization 
at a post, base or station wants something for his individual command 
or for his buildings, er something of that kind, he goes to his Chief, 
or whoever has control of it, and he says ‘Well, you are going to have 
to see the comptroller, he controls the money.” 

Colonel SunNDELL. No, sir; it doesn’t work that way, as far as that 
person actually drawing an item of supply. It may be that in the 
preparation of his requirement for that, anticipating his program and 
the actual budget plan he then works out with the comptroller his 
basic budget. But as far as actually drawing that item of equipment 
after it has once been procured and has found its way in our materiel 
system, no, sir; the comptroller has nothing to do with it. 5 

Mr. Kinpay. You said your organization was flexible. It might 
go down the wing; but it does in practice actually go to the base; 
doesn’t it? 

Colonel SunpELL. It goes to the base. 

General Werzev. The wing is the base. 

Mr. Kitpay. I mean it goes as low as the base, at least. 

General WerzeL. We all the wing the same thing as the base, if we 
understand each other. We do go to the wing. 

Mr. Kiupay. I am talking about the base. Every Air Force base 
will have a comptroller and every Army camp will have a comptroller. 

General Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Then it may even go lower than that, depending upon 
the commission in the station. 

Colonel Sunpeuu. It does not go lower than that in the Air Force; 
no, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. How about to the wing? 

Colonel SunpELL. Yes, sir; it goes to the wing. 

Mr. Kiipay. You have two wings on a base. You have a comp- 
troller in each wing and a comptroller at the base. 

Colonel SunpELL. No; our organization then applies for what we 
call a wing base set up, and we may put the comptroller organization 
in the service element, which then supports 1 or 2 wings which are 
attendant upon it. 

Mr. Kinpay. And the wing leaves the base, the comptroller is con- 
tinued in that organization; isn’t he? 

Colonel SunpELuL. Only as long as there is a function for him to 
perform. If a wing leaves, normally another wing comes in to take 
that wing’s place. The wing which goes some place arrives at a base 
where there will be bceetories, functions performed for it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kiupay. Mr. Chairman, I think with all of the services we 
should bear in mind that this is something, again, that has come 
probably since the war, of course, and probably since the Officer 
Personnel Act, and see to what extent by law as enacted by the Con- 
gress we may have impeached personnel requirements. 

Mr. Harpy. I have some questions when you all get through. 

Mr. Kinpay. That is all I have. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Bares. I will yield to the gentleman from Virginia. I had the 
floor earlier. 

Mr. Harpy. Go ahead, Bill. 

Mr. Gavin. Let’s get on. 

Mr. Harpy. How long have you had this setup at the wing level, 
or at the base level? 

Colonel SunDELL. Our organization was actually in being prior to 
the act, in 1949, but only at the headquarters and partially installed 
at the commands. I would say that we possibly have had the organ- 
ization down to wing level where we could say that it is operating 
across our wing level organization for 3 years. 

Mr. Harpy. For how long? 

Colonel SunpEuL. For 3 years. 

Mr. Harpy. Three years. 

Colonel SunDELL. Would be my estimate. 

Mr. Harpy. Was a decision to carry this structure down to the 
wing level based on an administrative study of some kind, functional 
study? 

Colonel SuNDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. By whom was that made? 

Colonel SunDELL. It was made within the Air Force by comptroller 
people, supported by manpower and organization, which is a func- 
tion 

Mr. Harpy. Do you know whether this was an actual, careful, 
and analytical study made, or whether the decision was made purely 
on somebedy’s idea that it might be more efficient? 

Colonel SunpELL. I wasn’t there, so I can’t speak personally, that 
I know that it was made. I can say this: that it was established after 
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careful survey because I happened to be out in one of the commands 
as it happened, and it is on a continuing basis, that we are not satisfied 
to allow the organization to stay at wing level merely because we have 
established it there. We are watching it all the time. 

Mr. Harpy. Somebody might get the notion that if this is a sound 
proposition for the headquarters, why, we could carry it right on down 
the line, without actually having made any study from an efficiency 
standpoint, and I am just wondering if that is what happened? 

Colonel Sunpztv. No, sir; I do not think it was. I should point 
out—— 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any factual basis for saying that it did 
not happen? 

Colonel Sunpru. Yes, sir; in the comptroller organization now, 
we have one office responsible for studying the comptroller organiza- 
tion at all times, and we actually visit with our commands and with 
our wings to make sure that we are utilizing that organization properly, 
and that it is required. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, all of the functions of this comptroller 
setup were carried out by somebody. 

Colonel Sunpztu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Prior to the establishment of this particular setup. 

Colonel SunvELL. Yes, sir; with the possible exception of the details 
of accounting. Accounting is actually growing at congressional 
encouragement. We are spreading accounting systems, I am sure, 
— all of the armed services to a greater extent than we ever had 

ore. 

Mr. Harpy. Might be desirable, but the question that I am trying 
to get at right now is how many additional billets were created by the 
establishment of this type of structure? 

Colonel SunpeLL. Generally, as you pointed out, the function did 
exist. I can assure you that as far as the finance is concerned, it is 
the same individual in the same organization. As far as statistical 
services, it is the same organization and the same | pecon As far as 
budget is concerned, it is the same organization and the same people. 

Accounting, to such extent as we have it down at the wing base, 
and it is very small, would be a new development because we never 
had accountings systems that went down there prior to the act. 

Mr. Harpy. Do you have any figures on comparative personnel 
required under this setup and the original setup to carry out the 
functions that are required? 

Colonel SunpE.u. No, sir; I do not have them. I don’t know that 
it would be possible to isolate them because of the fluctuation in 
overall strength. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, you pointed out that this was a method of 
pulling together the people that had been performing these functions 

ore. 

Colonel SunpELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. At the wing level, what is the rank of the comptroller? 

Colonel Sunps.u. A lieutenant colonel, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. A lieutenant colonel. 

Now, previously, did you have a lieutenant colonel performing that 
function, solely? 

Colonel SunpEtx. No, sir: and in most cases now he does not per- 
form it solely. Depending on the workload, he is probably identified 
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as the comptroller and performs the budget functions or he might 
perform the accounting functions, depending on what his skill is. 

Mr. Harpy. Then he might perform the accounting function or the 
budget function, which falls under the comptroller; is that right? 

Colonel SunNDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now—then you said previously he might have 
been doing that also. 

Colonel Sunpr.u. He could have been doing the budget function; 

es, sir. 
4 Mr. Harpy. Now, did you require previously a man of the rank of 
lieutenant colonel to perform the budget function? 

Colonel SunpELL. We may have. He may have been either a major 
or a lieutenant colonel. I can’t say, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t know whether you did or you didn’t? 

Colonel SunpE.t. It could have been either. I would say we had a 
man at least a major and sometimes lieutenant colonel; yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. But, now, do I understand, then, that having created 
this office of comptroller, filled by a lieutenant colonel, you would not 
have under him an individual—another officer heading up the account- 
ing box and another one heading up the budget box? 

Colonel SunpreLL. He may have one for each of those; yes, sir; 
depending on the workload. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, what would their ranks be? 

Colonel SunpDELL. Possibly majors, or captains. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, there isn’t any way in the world we can tell 
from this type of discussion, Mr. Chairman—lI give up. 

General Wetzet. Can I say something? 

Mr. Harpy. General, if you can clear this thing up and give us 
anything to indicate that you haven’t padded the number of billets 
to perform a function, I would be delighted to have it. 

rankly, I haven’t gotten it yet. 

General Werzet. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Harpy. Wait a minute. Let the general say something. 

Mr. Arenps. You would like to say something, general? 

General Yes. 

I think, and I can’t give you the figures, that it is a fair statement 
to make that when we in the Air Force established the comptroller 
down through the echelons, as we have pointed out to you, it did 
cost us additional spaces. How many I don’t know. 

When we talk about additional spaces, I suppose in the end we are 
talking about dollars. 

Mr. Harpy. We are talking about dollars and we are talking 
about men. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, one of the hues and cries that is going up around 
here now are men. 

General Men. 

Mr, Harpy. And if you keep on putting men in additional adminis- 
trative spaces, you are reducing by that many the number that you 
might be able to use for combat functions. 

eneral WrerzeL. That is correct. What that added number is, I 
ean’t tell you. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, I think it is very important that we try to find 
somebody that can tell us, General. 

General Werzex. And I doubt whether anyone can tell you. 

Mr. Harpy. Then, there couldn’t have been—— 

General Wetzev. There will be a few. But if you would match 
the dollars expended for whatever—and I think a few only—added 
personnel—— 

Mr. Harpy. I am not talking about—— 

General Wrrzreu. Required to the savings made, because I think 
this comptroller thing is a good idea. It has made the Air Force 
cost conscious. We have to defend, explain and know what happens 
to every dollar. It starts at base level. And we may have added 
some officer spaces to see that that doctrine is carried right on down 
and that the commander at base level has an expert in that field. 
My impression is that if you would match the dollars saved as a 
result against the cost of, in my opinion, a very few personnel, we 
are ahead by millions. 

Mr. Harpy. You are giving us an impression and an opinion. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Which may be entirely accurate. I don’t know. But 
I don’t think you have given me—you certainly haven’t given me any 
basis to tie that impression or opinion to. And when you are talking 
about efficiency in the use of either dollars or men—— 

General Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. It is facts that count, and not opinions. 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 1am sure if the committee is interested 
and would like to get General Stone over here—he is our comp- 
troller—— 

Mr. Harpy. If you think General Stone can answer these questions, 
I would ask the fb vitae to get him. But if he can’t do any more 
than give impressions and opinion: as you have given us, I would just 
as soon he didn’t come. 

General Werzex. I am the Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff of 
Personnel, and I am not an expert in his field. I am expected to know 
fairly well what makes this Air Force run. He is the expert. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to be misunderstood. I am taking no 
position that you haven’t improved efficiency; that it isn’t a worth- 
while proposition. But I want to have something to base that 
decision on, rather than just somebody’s opinion. 

General Werzx.. I can understand that. 

Colonel SunpE.u. This organization, of course—— 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead, Colonel. 

Colonel Sunpge.u. This organization, of course, is not something 
that has been developed or dreamed up within the armed services. 
It has taken almost organizationally intact from industry and industry 
looks to it as its principal management function. 

Mr. Harpy. That is true. But I never have thought that 
industry—for instance, General Motors, and your arg of Defense 
might be able to give some pretty good evidence on this, I never have 
thought that they carried all the way down the line the type of setup 
that they had in their main headquarters. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Bates. © 

Colonel SunpEt. I am not prepared to state exactly what General 
Motors does, but my understanding is that industry carries it down 
to the lowest level necessary. 
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Mr. Harpy. That might be the answer to the point right there, 
the use of the word “‘necessary.’’ I just wondered about the basis 
on which the lowest level necessary was determined in this case. 

Excuse me, Mr. Chairman. I didn’t mean to take up so much time. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. Bartess. I understand, then, you have a performance budget 
in the Air Force today, at wing level? j 

Colonel Sunpgetx. Well, the budget, whatever it is termed, starts 
from the Air Force and is broken down to wing level; yes sir. Possi- 
bly you should define what you mean by performance budget. I 
know we all use it, but there is some difference of opinion as to what 
it means. But we do have an operational budget. 

Mr. Bares. I am speaking of vertical accounting, in contrast to 
your horizontal accounting that you ordinarily do for appropriation 
purposes. 

Colonel SuNDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, in that light, do you have the performance 
budget? 

Colonel SunDELL. I would say we have—and I am not an expert 
on budget, but General Asencio tells me we have progressed toward a 
performance type budget. I would rather he tell you whether we 
actually have one or not. 

Mr. Bates. Well, the General gives the impression we save money 
under this new idea, and the only new idea in accounting in the armed 
services that I know of is the performance budget. 

In other words, if you had a wing, can you today tell us what the 
cost of that wing is? 

Colonel SuNDELL. Yes, sir; we can. 

Mr. Bares. And you do it through your performance budget 
method? 

Colonel SunpELL. Our accounting; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And the general says that we save a lot of money 
that way, millions of dollars. 

Colonel SunpELL. That is right. 

Mr. Bates. How do we do that, sir? 

General Werzeu. I am out of my field, and I would like to get 
the comptroller. But I have heard this: It has been explained to the 
” Staff. There are figures on it, I am sure, savings made as a result 
of it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think perhaps I might be able to explain, Mr. 
Bates, for the record, how Mr. McNeil, at least, envisioned this to 
operate. I think the best example was the Bethesda Naval Medical 

ospital. The question came up, several years ago, as to how much 
it costs to operate the Bethesda Naval Medical Hospital and nobody 
could tell us. 

Colonel Sunprtu. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. McNeil put into effect the so-called perform- 
ance budget. The theory of that budget is to be able to isolate 
individual costs at different bases and operations, not on what the 
Bureau of Medicine and Surgery costs, but what it costs to run St. 
Albans, what it cost to run Bethesda, and I think the Army has done 
the same thing. 

In other words, you can take a budget for Walter Reed Hospital 
today. You couldn’t have done that before. You had to get the 
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entire budget for the Surgeon General’s office or for the Department 
of the Army and try to figure out what Walter Reed cost from that. 

Today, you are supposed to be able to go down to a base level in 
the Air Force, a wing level, and say it costs so much to operate this 
wing in aviation gas consumed, cost of personnel, cost of food con- 
sumed, equipment, and all that sort of thing, and then be able to 
make a comparison with what it costs to operate another wing and 
say ‘‘Why is this wing more expensive from this wing?”’ 

That is what I think the general means by savings, and being able 
to get people to understand that cost is an important thing to re- 
member in the Armed Forces. I think that is what you mean, 
General. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. By the cost consciousness that has taken place, 
as a result of this performance budget. It is being put into effect. 

Mr. Bares. I know it is being put into effect. 

Colonel SunpELL. Your description fits the application in the Air 
Force. We can show you within the Air Materiel Command for in- 
stance cost of the operation of any one of our depots and be able to 
compare one depot to another in each one of its functional areas, and 
across its service responsibility. 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, you told us a few minutes ago that all this 
man really does is coordinate functions which had been performed by 
anyone; is that correct? 

In other words, you had your finance officers, you had statisticians, 
you had accounting, you had figures on all your expenditures at each 
unit, before, didn’t you? 

Colonel SuNDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. As I understand this is only a question now of adding 
up each individual one, whereas before you sent your reports in 
separately. 

ow, is it only a question of adding up the obligations or the expendi- 
tures in each area? That is the mi real difference; isn’t it? 

Colonel SunDELL. We feel that it is the basic philosophy of comp- 
trollership within industry and the application within the armed 
services, that it is more than a routine administration of a group of 
functions, that the actual pulling of these functions together provided 
for management in one place a great deal of usable information, and 
we think that the comptroller inasmuch as he does do that, becomes a 
key adviser to management, the chief of staff, or the commanding 

eneral, whoever he may be. That information was never available 
or one person to look at, pulled together to analyze in one place before, 
because they were aienk all over the staff. 

Mr. Bares. Maybe it was, maybe it wasn’t. I don’t know. I 
would presume that you could always get on a base the figures, the 
expenditures, of each particular unit and for particular purposes. 
would assume that was always present, even though they hadn’t been 
added together. 

Now, the question that ran through our minds the other day 
Colonel, was the difference between accounting as it ‘is envisioned 
under the comptroller and the function which is performed by materiel. 

Now, what is the difference there? 

What does the comptroller handle that materiel doesn’t handle in 
their respective accounting fields, or is there any accounting? 
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We were informed that there was under the materiel officer. 

Colonel SunpE.LL. If you are speaking of the property accounting 
of materiel 

Mr. Bares. Stores accounts. 

Colonel SuNpDELL. Which is a responsibility of the Air Materiel 
Command, the comptroller establishes, develops accounting systems 
for property accounting which will tie into the over-all accounting 
program of the Air Force. In fact, we within the comptroller perform 
part or parts of the property accounting as far as air materiel com- 
mand is concerned. But the responsibility actually still lies with the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 

Mr. Bates. Well, the fellow at the wing level, the comptroller at 
that level, doesn’t design plans. You do it at this level here in 
Washington? 

Colonel SunpE.LL. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Batus. Now, the fellow below doesn’t do any of that. What 
does he do in that respect, as far as materiel accounting is concerned? 

Colonel Sunpeuu. Actually, if you are familiar with the expression, 
we have a worldwide stock balance and consumption report, the 
balance and the consumption actually flow from base level on up to 
headquarters, USAF, and that flows through our statistical service 
system, which is part of the comptroller. 

Mr. Barzs. Now, that is the statistical. You also have the same 
information—as a matter of fact, the work is done by the materiel 
section, not by the comptroller section. 

Colonel SunpeL. Not always, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Materiel sends over the figures; isn’t that correct? 
But that gets into the statistical aspects. I am talking about the 
accounting officer under the comptroller. What does he do? 

Colonel Sunpretu. You are back at wing-base level, are you, sir? 

Mr. Barus. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Sunpeti. The accounting officer—when I mentioned that 
our organization was flexible, I was speaking of accounting and finance, 
particularly operation at the base, because we recognize that it does 
not spread out as far. 

In some cases it is handled by the same individual. But the account- 
ing which is done at wing base is that which records the actual utiliza- 
tion of any one of the materiel, personnel, or facilities that are avail- 
able to us, and pulling together to get just the information you spoke 
of, an overall picture of the cost of operating that particular unit. 

Mr. Bares. All they do is add something up, a few figures. You 
don’t require an officer to do that, do you? 

He doesn’t do any actual work. Materiel handle all the stores; 
don’t they? 

The finance officer handles all the payrolls, all the disbursements. 
What does this fellow do in accounting? 

Colonel Sunpeui. I could think—— 

Mr. Bares. And you have the statistical group. I presume they 

ther statistics of the nature of which we have been speaking. What 

oes this fellow do in the accounting? 

Colonel SunpeE.u. I could take you through the specific steps if you 
are interested in following a requisition from the time it hit and went 
through materiel and was approved for actual pulling and shipping 
and how that specific record goes then into the comptroller organiza- 
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tion and becomes part of a statistical and accounting record, and is 
carried on up through. 

Mr. Bares. In ~ os words, any possible expenditure has got to 
clear the comptroller before it is authorized. 

_ Colonel Sunpe.u. This is not an expenditure now. This is utiliza- 
tion. 

Mr. Bares. Well, it is a requisition. 

Colonel Sunpe.u. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. It is an expenditure of materiel or money, or something. 
Colonel Sunpe.u. No, sir; this is actual drawing of materiel whic 
does not require comptroller approval at all. e get in after the 
fact, after the issue has been made is when we get into the actual 
accounting, which is the recording of that patricular issue and working 
that into an overall accounting system. We actually at that point 
extend the dollar value in order that we can relate all this to dollars 
which of course materiel does not do. They are interested in control 

by items, which is the way they have to. 

Mr. Barss. In other words, he handles the allotment, the allotment 
of the base, the funds, and any time materiel is drawn this fellow over 
in accounting is the one that checks off that amount of money against 
the outstanding allotment; is that correct? 

Colonel Sunps.t. If it is an actual utilization of dollars. But the 
man who draws materiel doesn’t also have a dollar in his pocket to, 
at that particular time, apply against an allotment. 

Mr. Bares. We understand that. But anybody that draws stores 
over at materiel uses up some material which is worth money. 

Colonel Sunpe.y. That is correct. 

Mr. Bares. Somebody has to be charged against that. Their 
requisition later on goes over to accounting and that much is deducted 
from the overall station allowance. 

Colonel Sunpetu. And has the dollar sign attached to it; right. 
= Bares. That is right. He performs that physical function, 

en. - 

Colonel SunpDELL. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. He controls your allotments; is that correct? Is that 
what the accounting officer does? 

Colonel Sunpe.u. He certifies to them; yes, sir. 

i Bares. And if anybody is overexpended he just tells them 
about it. 

Colonel SunpE.LL. Well, we don’t permit them to become over- 
expended. 

Mr. Bares. Well, what is your check? 

Colonel SunDELL. Control is put on ahead of time. 

Mr. Bares. That was my question. You said “No.” 

In other words, the check is made first before the materiel is drawn. 

Colonel SunpELu. Well, we operate on an allocation of funds. 

Mr. Bares. That is right. 

Colonel SunDELL. Correct. 

Mr. Barss. So each individual unit, however you divide it, sub- 
divide it, has so much money to spend and it is approved before and 
it is recorded afterward; isn’t that correct? 

Colonel SunpELL. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. And that is what the function of the accounting officer 
is? 
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Colonel SunpELL. Yes, sir. He certifies to the availability of funds. 

Mr. Bares. And he and the statistical officer—I don’t know how 
these overlap in that respect—gather the information from the finance 
and from the materiel as to the total amounts reported? 

Colonel SunDELL. Well, statistical does not become involved at 
that point as far as the finance is concerned, but it does so far as the 
materiel is concerned; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. What does statistical have? What do they do? 

Colonel SunpEtu. Basically, it is a central statistical agency which 
handles the reporting of personnel, materiel—and I speak of materiel 
as what you call stores, supplies that are within our depots, our sir- 
craft inventories, our engine inventories, and all of those. 

Mr. Batrrs. Do you know how much money you have at all levels 
in your store, or do you only operate by unit? If you have a ware- 
house at all levels, do you know how much money that represents or 
do you only know how many units you have in there? 

Colonel SunDELL. You are talking about capital, basically capital 
accounting and I am not prepared to say whether that has been 
developed to the point where I can tell you the dollar value at each 
installation or not. We know it is an objective, and we are working 
toward it. 

Mr. Bates. I am not talking about plant accounting. I am talking 
about stores accounting. 

Colonel Right. 

Mr. Bates. You have so much clothing, so many nuts and bolts. 

Colonel SunDELL. Yes. 

Mr. Bates. Do you know how much those were worth in the 
Air Force? 

Do you have a record at each base as to the value and amount of 
stores? 

Colonel Sunpe.L. Again, I can’t answer that with authority. I do 
know we know by item and I do know we can apply a dollar sign to it. 
I am not sure, to answer your question, we could today tell you yes; 
we have that figure. I would say for any past period, yes. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman, I don’t want to belabor the point any 
further. I think I feel somewhat like Mr. Hardy does. It seems to 
me to be an overlapping of functions. I don’t know how much time 
these people devote to it. Perhaps one man at a certain level might 
take in 2 or 3 of these jobs. I don’t know. You said you have 
flexibility and I don’t know what this means in that respect, and how 
far you carry it down. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Gavin, would you like to ask one question? 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; I am glad you got around to me finally. 

It is quite evident that we can’t get into the ramification or the 
details of the operations of each specific assignment in this whole unit. 
But what I think the general can do: If your department could pre- 
pare the setup as you had previously to the enactment of public law 
creating the office of comptroller and ascertain how many employees 
you might have had in that department, how much money it cost to 
onerate it, how many emnloyees you have since you created the office 
of comptroller, how much it costs today to operate it, how many new 
offices have been created. And you say that in your opinion it is 
economically justified, ‘is office of comptroller has effected consider- 
able savings. 
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Give us an estimate, approximately, of what you think has been 
saved since it has been created. I think those are the things Mr. 
Hardy is interested in; whether or not we have increased the payroll 
and whether the increase of the payroll and the number of employees 
that has gone on since you created the office justifies it. That is 
about what we want. 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. That is at least what I would like to know. 

If that was available—I don’t know whether it is possible to develop 
such a statement, but nevertheless, I think that would give us the 
information. Because certainly we can’t go breaking down right 
ctraigh through from the comptroller down, and get into all these 
things. 

But I think you can summarize the whole matter as to what it 
was, how many on the payroll, what it cost since the office was created, 
how many are on the payroll today, what it costs—what savings the 
Department of the Air Force feels have been effected since the office 
has been created. 

Mr. Arenps. Colonel, as you think this over now, within the next 
few days, if you arrive at any conclusions that you would like to 
present some more evidence to the committee, or by personal contact 
with some of the members of the committee, feel free to do so. 

Colonel Thank you. 

Mr. Arenps. Let’s proceed with the statement of the general. 
Shall we go into the general justification here now? 

General WerzgEu. Yes, sir. I have a short statement I would like 
to read. 

Mr. Argenps. All right. 

General Werzev. And then at your pleasure we will discuss generals 
in any way you like. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. Proceed, General, with your short state- 
ment, 

General WrerzE.. The second portion of our presentation concerns 
our general officer requirements. 

In our fiscal year 1954 objective of 133 wings, there is in our opinion 
an honest and legitimate requirement for 618 general officers. How- 
ever, recognizing congressional and public temper, we actually have 
programed only 449. 

I want you to know that the 449 positions requested are not neces- 
sarily those most defendable,but rather those we believe most essential 
to the accomplishment of our mission. 

The difference of 169 positions we will fill with senior colonels. 
These colonels will do their job and do it well. 

However, they will not have the rank, the prestige, nor will they 
receive the pay we feel commensurate with the responsibility of the 
position they occupy. 

Our general officer requirement generates from two sources. 

One, those created outside the Air Force structure proper, and, two, 
those generated within the Air Force itself. 

Six hundred and eighteen is the total in both areas of positions 
carrying responsibilities in our opinion justifying general officer grade. 

e program of 449 is a compromise. 

If you will permit me, I would like to say that in my opinion the 

problem of general officers is not a matter of money. It costs about 
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$1,290 per year to advance a colonel to the grade of brigadier general 
and only $500 a year to advance a major general to three-star rank. 
We really aren’t talking about much money. 

Your general officers, however, are your top management, the 
executives to whom you entrust the direction of your Air Force. 

In its report, the Hook Commission pointed out that in comparing 
the pay structure of the military with that of civilian industry there 
was a marked disparity from the grade of colonel upward. The pay 
ratio was about 2 to 1 against the military. 

So we have industry demonstrating a willingness to pay for its 
managers while government is traditionally not willing. 

I submit the question this morning is brass and not money. We 
have very little to do with requirements for general officers outside 
the Air * five They can be classified as follows: 

Department of Defense positions, Joint Chiefs of Staff positions, 
unified command positions, Allied Command positions, Headquarters 
SHAPE, Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers, Europe. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You have the totals for those? 

General Werzev. Yes, sir. 

We are in general anxious to fill these positions outside the United 
States Air Force which require Air Force representation. In par- 
ticular in the SHAPE-MDAP Allied Command positions, since it is 
the Nation’s policy to give them aircraft bought and paid for by the 
United States, in our opinion the Air Force should have Air Force 
officers there to direct them, operate them and run them. 

In the past many times we have been unable to do this because of 
general officer limitations. 

Requirements within the Air Force stem from the Air Force struc- 
ture itself. You have in your notebooks a detailed breakdown of 
our programed 449 general officers. We will discuss them at such 
length as you may desire. 

However, one or two generalities may clear the air for you. The 
Air Force wing is the smallest unit for which we authorize a general 
officer and a great many of these are not included in the 449. 

The requirement for general officers generates upward from the 
commands in the field. Responsibilities grow greater as we progress 
upward. It is this responsibility, this requirement for management, 
that creates the general officer requirement. 

You may be very certain that each position is given extremely care- 
ful scrutiny before it is approved for general officer manning. 

Before we proceed to the questions and the list of general officers, 
I would like to discuss a few positions contained on the list. 

There are certain general officer positions which are general officer 
positions because of the statutory requirements of law. These are 
the Chief of Staff—and I don’t think we need the poop after that in his 
case, the Vice Chief of Staff and five Deputy Chiefs of Staff, section 
203, Public Law 150, 82d Congress. 

Special Assistant to Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces, section 201, 
Public Law 150, 82d Congress. 

Judge Advocate General, section 310, Public Law 150, requiring a 
permanent major general in that position. 

Senior Air Force Representative, Military Staff Committee, United 
Nations, section 504, Public Law 381, 80th Congress, requiring a 
lieutenant general. 
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On the same list of generals which you have before you, there are 
four positions filled by general officers who have been recalled from 
retired status, for a limited period to perform certain specialized 
duties. These officers are Lieutenant General Harmon, who was 
recalled—was retired on the 28th of February, to continue to be 
Senior Air Force Representative on the United States Military Staff 
Committee of the United Nations. He was recalled to complete 
Air Force Academy planning and to establish the Air Force Academy 
if congressional approval was granted or is granted this spring and 

rior to April 1. It is perfectly obvious that it will not be. General 
armon will retire shortly. 

General Lynch, major general, also retired on the 28th of February, 
manditorily, was recalled to continue as Director of Manpower 
Requirements Division in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, until 
June 1, at the request of the Secretary. 

General Hansell was recalled for the Mutual Security position. He 
shows up on your list of generals. He was chosen because he was 
uniquely qualified and no other officer on active duty with similar 
quabiantans was available for the position. He will probably con- 
tinue on, as recalled from retired status for an indefinite period. 

Brig. Gen. George Goddard is Director of Reconnaissance, Allied 
Air Force, Central Europe. He is the foremost authority of aerial 
photography in the world today. He was requested by the NATO 
countries to go there and to assist and advise them in developing 
common procedures and equipment to be used in aerial photography. 
He will return to retired status soon; is that correct? 

Mr. Graves. June 30. 

General June 30. 

That will leave us then but one retired Air Force general officer, 
prs to active duty, General Hansel, within the next 6 months 
period. 

This concludes my prepared statement. You have the list of 
general officers before you. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Fine. 

Before we get into that, General, I think the counsel has a state- 
ment he wants to make or questions he wants to ask. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to read this first of all because the 
committee is going to, in going through this list of general officers. 
note the amount of active commissioned service. 

They are going to note permanent grade as constrasted with tem- 
porary grade. They are also going to note the age of the general 
officers involved. 

Now since the Air Corps, just prior to the outbreak of World War 
II had only 2,500 officers, it is not unusual to find that the young 
officers who were in the Air Corps at that time, are the senior officers 
in the Air Force at the present time. 

However, the fact that they are so senior—and I might say this is a 
personal opinion, but nevertheless are young in age amd service, 
presages difficulty for the Air Force. 

It is noted that the youngest flag officer on duty in the Navy today 
is 46 years of age. In contrast, the Air Forces has 115 (out of 381) 
eo officers serving on active duty who are under the age of 46. 

n fact, there are 9 general officers on active duty in the Air Force 
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under the of 40, 4 of whom are 39, 3 are 38, 1 is 37, and 1, 36. 
Among the Navy flag officers, there are 57 with less than 30 years of 
total service. 

In contrast, there are only 54 general officers in the Air Force, out 
of a total of 381, who have 30 years or more of active service. Asa 

matter of fact there are 50 regular Air Force officers with less than 
20 years of active service who are serving as general officers. This 
does not include Reserve officers on active duty nor one retired officer. 
In fact, there are 25 general officers, regular officers, on active duty 
in the Air Force today, regular Air Force officers, with 16 years or 
less of total service. This excludes Reserve officers. The sum and 
substance of this disclosure is that these officers will remain on active 
duty until they complete at least 30 years of service; thus, there will 
practically be no promotional opportunities in the Air Force above 
the grade of colonel, since 25 officers will occupy billets for at least 
14 years, 50 for at least 10 years, and all the general officers on active 
duty today in the Air Force have an average of 25 years of active 
duty, which means that for the average general officer there is at the 

least 5 years on active duty remaining. 
ow I mention that, General, because it seems to me that it is a 
very startling revelation for the junior officers coming in the Air 
Force today and it looks to me as though there is going to be a whole- 
sale attrition among colonels in the Air Force if a restriction on the 
number of general officers who may serve in the Air Force is continued. 

Now would you like to comment on that, to start with? 

General Werzre.. Were you referring to permanent general officer 
grades or all general officers? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. All general officers. These are temporary 
grades. I am referring to all of general officers. Of course, even if 
you are referring only to temporary officers, these people, even if 
demoted, would sit on the list. So they w ould have to be promoted 
first before you could promote your people below that. In other 
words, you are selecting people under 381, are you not, for temporary 
promotions? 

General Werzet. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. After they have been selected they are on the 
list; are they not? They don’t have to be selected for permanent 
promotions? 

General Werze.. No; that is not true. 

os BLaNpForD. Is that just the Navy’s system that operates that 
wa, 

eneral Werze.. Just the Navy. Perhaps the Army? 

(Chorus of ‘‘ No.’’) 

General Werzev. Can I sum up your statement and the reaction 
that I get? You expressed concern because the general o-licers in 
the Air Force are younger than the general oificers of the Army 
and flag officers in the Navy. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I don’t know about the Army yet. 1 haven't 


seen theirs. 
General Werze.. Can I talk about that? The | hole concept of 
the Officer Personnel Act was promotion »y selection, at the appro- 


priate time granted, rather than promotion ')y seniority. The general 
officers that we have in the United States Air Porc: »re in the opinion 
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of the Air Force the best officers in the Air Force to held those general 
officer grades. 

In promotion to general officer, criteriawise, no one less senior than 
4 bag colonel is eligible for consideration by the board. 

should say that our major commanders have for years beat us 

over the head in Washington im an effort to lower that criteria. In 
the Strategic Air Command, General LeMay has some very fine 
officers, air leaders, in command of his combat wings who are not yet 
permanent colonels, that LeMay would like promoted to the grade of 
temporary general. We have held the line in Washington to the 
grade of permanent colonel. 

Then you ask how old is the average permanent colonel. I think 
later when we discuss that we can tell you. 

Presently and for the next couple of years we still will be considering 
for promotion to colonel, permanent promotion to colonel, officers, 
I believe it is, with 14 years of service. Within a couple of years from 
now we will have gone through that list of officers who are now 
permanent lieutenant colonels with a little less than the normal 
amount of service. They are in that position because they were the 
“one-shot”? promotion boys that were selected as the best qualified 
in the Air Heres: These were certain promotions authorized before 
the final provision of the OPA went into effect regarding years in 
grade, etc. They were called a one-shot deal, when we took officers 
out of their position of relativity and moved them up. The officers 
that were passed over at this time were not considered as having been 
perv over. I am simply trying to explam why we have today some 
ieutenant colonels that are eligible for promotion to colonel with 
only 14 years of service. In a few years we will get down to 23 years 
of service for promotion to colonel. It will level off at about 23 years 
in the end, and that is the intent of the Officer Personnel Act. 


TESTIMONY OF LT. COL. F. W. HYDE, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
PLANNING, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Lieutenant Colonel Hype. 23 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is when they must be promoted under the 
Officer Personnel Act for permanent promotion? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypn. In theory, yes; theory of the act. It is 
not stated that way, but in order to oeprate it properly. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Aren’t they automatically considered and must 
be promoted or separated after they complete a certain number of 
years service. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. The permanent lieutenant colonel is 
seperated at 28 years of service. 

General Werzev. Yes, if he is not promoted to the permanent 
grade of colonel. 

Mr. Gavin. That does not go below the rank of lieutenant colonel? 

General Werzru. Yes, it does, for the permanent officer-—— 

Mr. Gavin. Supposing the first lieutenant had been passed over 
and he had been qualified because of the number of years he served 
and he had not been moved up to major. You would not disqualify 
him because he was passed over. 

General Werzet. If he is passed over twice according to the law he 
is separated. 
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Mr. Gavin. How are you going to promote him if you haven’t any 
vacancies? The roadblock is in colonels? How are you going to 
make him a major in the event you haven’t any billets for him? 

General Wetzny. Can Colonel Hyde answer that? 

ae Gavin. Yes, let him answer it. I am anxious to know about 
that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyps. Mr. Chairman, the Officer Personnel 
Act provides that regardless of whether vacancies exist in the au- 
thorized Regular officer structure or not, officers must be advanced, 
if qualified, upon completion of 3 years’ service to the grade of first 
lieutenant; 7 years’ service to the grade of captain; 14 years’ service to 
the grade of major; 21 years’ service to the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
regardless of vacancies. The officer who fails of selection twice in 
any of those turning points in his career is separated from the Air 
Force or retired if he is qualified for retirement. 

Above the grade of lieutenant colonel, we promote only to fill 
vacancies authorized in the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Gavin. Where you have a restriction on the number of officers 
now, how are you going to handle that? You are restricted now to a 
certain number of officers in each grade. Now, supposing—here is a 

oung fellow comes along and has had 7 years as a lieutenant, first 
ieutenant, and he is qualified for a captain. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. We are caught between two—— 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, you are caught. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Caught in the middle. We must pro- 
mote under one law and another law says we are not authorized that 
number. Then somebody has got to go home. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. But supposing you got a young fellow who is 


ambitious and has nce and he is being held back because you 


haven’t screened your colonels up in the upper echelon and retired 
some of them because of the fact of age or inability to perform or they 
have seen their period of usefulness. You are going now to let a boy 
be passed over because your upper echelon won’t permit you to move 
the whole grades forward? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. That doesn’t happen, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. It doesn’t happen? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I don’t know whether it happens or not, but— 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. The overages which are created within the 
regular structure itself. 

r. Gavin. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. Which are created by the operation of 
the Officer Personnel Act are absorbed within the total active-duty 
structure. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let me ask you now: Where is your roadblock 
now that prevents going forward? 

Is it in colonels or lieutenant colonels? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. It is to colonel, sir. That is where it 
a established by law and will always stay as long as the law stays in 
effect. 

Mr. Gavin. Your roadblock now is in colonels, that you could 
move the whole group of officers forward. Now generally, when he 
came before our committee here recently—I think you read a state- 
ment where you were giving the Reserves an opportunity to come 
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back and no doubt you would screen them if they did indicate their 
willingness to come back. But supposing you picked up a lot more 
colonels that decided they would take advantage of the offer that 
you were making them to come back into the service. Wouldn’t 
that hold up the whole forward movement again if you picked up 
these Reserve officers? 

ap be Lez. Mr. Gavin, that would be in the temporary structure 
only. 
Mr. Gavin. Whether it is temporary or permanent, they are still 
colonels and you are getting that group crowded up now. 

The point I am trying to make is why the colonels aren’t carefully 
screened for retirement and bring these younger fellows forward. 

General Ler. They are, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

General Ler. They are. We are operating under the OPA and 
when the officer is due for mandatory retirement he is retired. 

Mr. Gavin. Why bring back these Reserves when you have these 
boys in the lower echelon that might go forward? Why call on the 
Reserves at all? They have been out of the service many years. 
Some of them have gotten a bit rusty. There have been new ideas 
developed. The technique and art of warfare in aerial warfare is 
entirely changed. You have to reindoctrinate that group. I would 
rather take and work with the boys in the first and second lieutenants 
and bring them up, instead of bringing back older men to fill in these 
positions. 

General Ler. Well, we are not bringing many of the older men in, 
that we will go into later, sir. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. You are not bringing in anybody involuntarily in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel and colonel, are you? 

General Ler. No, sir; we are not bringing in anyone involuntarily. 

Mr. Gavin. Your letter indicated they had an opportunity—your 
statement indicated they had an opportunity to submit their appli- 
cations. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Gavin, I say that is one of the things the 
Reserves are complaining about, and that is the Reserves who want 
to come on active duty are not being allowed to go on active duty, 
particularly in the grades of colonel and lieutenant colonel. 

General Lez. Mr. Gavin, I think I made the statement before and 
perhaps it wasn’t clear to you. 

The permission, as you put it, I believe, of the Reserve officer to 
come back to duty may be confusi We had, under the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act, to permit eve ey Weserve officer that had a com- 
mission the right to ‘change his commission from a 5-year commission, 
not of service, but of commission, to an indefinite commission. That 
doesn’t mean tour of duty. He can be a civilian or he can be on 
active duty. But we ha to offer him that commission. We have 
done that. 

Now that does not mean, as Mr. Blandford just said, we are going 
to bring all of those people on active duty. e are gojng to Pring 
them on active duty when a requirement exists, as we see it and if 
they are all qualified. 

Mr. Gavin. Are they very carefully screened as to their physical 

General Lux. Yes, sir; they are screened for qualification against 
skilled requirement, as well as you say physical. So there is a 
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difference there. When you bring in these people, we are talking 
about commissions as well as tours of service. 

Mr. Gavin. The whole question, whether it is Army or Navy or 
Air Force, seems to be a roadblock in the colonels and lieutenant 
colonels. If you say like you are limited here on your general officers 
and the number of billets that is going to be available, it would be 
time to start screening these colonels and lieutenant colonels and 
retiring them and bringing forward these younger men te fill these 
billets that are being held back now because there is no billets avail- 
able for them in the operation now. 

Mr. Bianvrorp. The billets, Mr. Gavin, are not available under 
Public Law 7, for example, because we put a very strict limitation on 
the numbers of colonels and lieutenant colonels they could have. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, but the difficulty is that the temper of the 

House indicates that they feel that there are (1) too many generals, 
(2) too many colonels, (3) too many lieutenant colonels, and (4) too 
many majors, in proportion, as you heard, to the number they had 
during World War II. Now, any limitation that the committee 
imposes is bound to create a roadblock in promotion and one of the 
things that we will try to ascertain before the committee completes 
its hearings is how much leeway do the services need to promote their 
career personnel on the same theory as was contained in the Officer 
Personnel Act and how many officers should they have on active duty 
over and above that. We have to reconcile the two positions. We 
realize we bave to continue a flow of promotion. My point in bring- 
ing up—— 
r. Gavin. Right at that point, eventually you will have to screen 
these colonels for retirement, won’t you, because you say here now 
that all of the general officers are of such an age that they are going 
to be there for many years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was the theory of the Officer Personnel 
Act, that the man who got to the grade of colonel and was retired had 
accomplished a successful career in the Armed Forces. Only if you 
would be chosen for the rank of general officer. That was the whole 
theory of the Officer Personnel Act. That the average second 
lieutenant coming in the Air Force, if he was a fair officer, would 
retire as a lieutenant colonel. If he was a good officer he would 
retire as a colonel. If he was outstanding, he would retire as a 
brigadier general. If he was magnificent, he would go above that. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, that may be, if the billet was available he would 
go above that. 

Mr. Kiipay. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kitpay. May I explore this for a moment? Isn’t this situa- 
tion with reference to your colonels practically inherent in a military 
organization? As Mr. Blandford has said, it was the theory of the 
Compensation Act, but it existed in the Army promotion system of 
which you were then a part. 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Under the Career Compensation Act. 

General Werzeu. Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Kitpay. I mean the Officer Personnel Act. Under the 
previous law, realizing the normal tour would take you to lieutenant 
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colonel, and then we put a limit on the number of colonels. Then in 
an attempt to be absolutely just, if I remember correctly we gave a 
lieutenant colonel with 28 years’ service a colonel’s pay, isn’t that 
correct? 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. A lieutenant colonel with 30 years’ service used 
to get the pay of a brigadier general. 

Mr. Kiupay. I won’t argue with you about 2 years. But anyway, 
because we had a limitation on colonels in the Army and the Air 
Force, prior to the Unification Act, there being a limitation on your 
colonels—and that was your first limitation because promotion was 
by years of service in grade when you hit lieutenant colonel, and then 

ou could only promote enough to fill the limitation prescribed by 
aw. But after 28 or 30 years, as Mr. Blandford says, the lieutenant 
colonel for whom there was no vacancy did actually draw the pay 
of the next higher rank. I don’t believe that that can be justified in 
logic. It is only an expedient. That is why I say that this thing of 
at some point having to cut off becomes inherent in military personnel 
matters. It is not something that came in under our Officer Berenaial 
Act, but something that has always existed. 

Mr. Gavin. How long do you think, Mr. Kilday, it will take to get 
back to that particular point again? 

Mr. Kitpay. I don’t want to get back to it. But our difficulty in 
appraising the Officer Personnel Act is that we wrote something on a 

ace concept, normal regular service, and we never got to it. The 

orean thing came up before we ever got to it. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, the point I am trying to make is that if a boy 
turns in a satisfactory performance he serves a period of 7 years 
as a first lieutenant and he is entitled to a captain’s billet, why he is 
not getting the captain’s billet. 

r. BLanprorp. Mr. Gavin, let me put it this way. You are 
talking about 2 different types of promotion and 1 is the permanent 
Preenoren- I don’t suppose that there is a first lieutenant in the 

nited States Air Force today—I mean I don’t suppose there is an 
officer in the Air Force today with 8% or more years of service who is 
not a captain. Maybe you have some rare exceptions, but that would 
be mighty rare. 

Mr. Gavin. Let the general answer. 

General Wrurzx.. I’m not sure, but we have people that do know. 

Mr. Gavin. Let him look it up. 

Mr. Arenps. Let’s find out. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. The average service of first lieutenants 
in the Air Force as of June 30—this is total service, from the time he 
first signed up with Uncle Sam in some category—is 9% years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypx. That is the average. Many with more 
and many with less. 

Mr. BLanprorp, It would be a rare bird with 8% years of total 
service who would not be a captain. And I might add this, that that 
rare bird would be a Reserve in most cases. ; 

Mr. Kizpay. Mr. Chairman, at that point, isn’t it difficult that 
Mr. Gavin has run into probably your adjusted date of rank as to 
many of these reserves? 
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Mr. Krpay. Isn’t that the point? 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. How about the morale of the boys; in 
other words, if he feels he is qualified after 7 years and is entitled to 
that billet, of captain, and he has turned in a fine performance he 
should have, and has to wait 8% or 10 years before he is considered for 
that particular rank. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. No, sir. 

He is considered very early for that rank under our temporary 

romotion system, particularly in those—well, in all grades, but down 
in the junior grades for temporary promotion to captain and to major, 

romotion of company-grade officers, we establish a very large oli ri- 
bility zone for the purpose of holding out opportunity for aneaptiiaeitly 
qualified junior officers to leapfrog their lesser qualified seniors, 
superiors, and get ahead of them—overtake them. We hold out that 
opportunity. 

e place a limit on that in the junior grades in order to assure that 
this good average fellow, who is doing his good job to the best of his 
ability every day, will be forced up to the higher grade of captain and 
to major. 

Mr. Buianprorp. You are not promoting to first lieutenant on the 
best-qualified basis? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypx. It is best qualified essentially, with a 
limitation. 

General Werzex. Are you talking now permanent or temporary? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Temporary, best qualified. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And under permanent, qualified? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. Fully qualified. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fully qualified. 

. oe Arenps. Best qualified and fully qualified; is that the difference, 
uss 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. We operate the system. 

Mr. Arenps. Clear that up in a complete statement, now, between 
best qualified and qualified. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fully. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyps. Let me start out by saying, sir, we have 
two promotion systems on active duty. One is the permanent promo- 
tion system established by the Officer Personnel Act for Regular 
officers and in that system up to the grade of lieutenant colonel, 
including the grade of lieutenant colonel, we are authorized to employ 
either the fully qualified method of selection or the best qualified 
method of selection. 

Due to the times we are in, we are employing the fully qualified 
pose of selection for regular officers for promotion to permanent 
rank. 

Now, to fill the additional requirements for officers in all grades 
generated by this much larger emergency furce, we have set up under 
the authority in section 515 of the cer Personnel Act a temporary 

romotion system which operates completely separately but which 
includes all officers on active duty as officers, without regard to 
component. 

Now, the basic philosophy of that temporary promotion system is 
to make officers eligible for selection for temporary promotion just 
as early as possible within reason, to hold out early opporturity to 
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Reserve officers who have been in grade a long time but haven’t 
been on active duty in grade for a long time. 

Mr. Arenps. I see. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. They come back on active duty. We 
require them to serve just a minimum time, that time which we feel it 
necessary for them to get their feet back on the ground and for 
someone to have recognized and had an opportunity to assess their 
ability to whatever degree they may have it. 

Then they are placed in the eligibility zone with all other officers. 
Our selection boards then consider these great masses of officers 
periodically. And, based on our requirements for officer in the higher 
grades, the very subject which we are discussing here before you, we 
tell the selection boards to select certain numbers from this group. 

Sometimes the selective ratio is 1 out of 10. For every 10 officers 
made eligible by our policy, 1 can be selected. Sometimes it is 1 out 
of 3. For captain, most recently, it is about 1 out of 3. The selection 
board, then, under our current policy, goes through and isolates three 
categories of people: First, the exceptionally well-qualified officer 
the officer whose performance of duty shows him to be head and 
shoulders above all others; and then they isolate those people whom 
they cannot say are qualified for advancement at this time. 

That leaves them with the majority—fully qualified peopl uali- 
fied for promotion. Then within percentage limitations which we 
are still studying and are not fixed yet, the board can advance a 
certain number of these exceptionally well qualified officers out of 
turn so to speak. In other words, out of turn of seniority. 

The remainder of the quota, the number to be selected, is then 
filled from among the most senior qualified officers. 

Now, that seniority is based on date of rank, date of rank as set up 
in the National Defense Act. 

Mr. Kiupay. That is the point. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Which is active-duty time in grade. 

Mr. Kixipay. That is the point that causes all the difficulty and I 
don’t think is understood by many of the reserves and wasn’t under- 
stood by any of us here, I believe, at the time of the Officer Personnel 
Act, that you go back to the National Defense Act of 1921, where 
you find the provision which requires you to adjust the date of rank 
of many men coming on active duty. 

The thing Mr. Gavin is talking about, I think, comes from the 
fellow who was a first lieutenant when he left the service after the war 
and went into the Reserve, remained in the Reserve and was called 
from the Reserve. He, of course, figures the date of his commission 
as first lieutenant, as fixing his date of rank. But under the pro- 
vision which we were surprised to find had not been amended or 
repealed or in any wise altered by the Officer Personnel Act, under 
that provision of 1921, you must adjust his rank to his active Federal 
service, is that correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. His active-duty time in grade. 

He gets a day of seniority for each day of duty performed on 
active duty. 

Mr. Kixpay. So that a man with a commission 10 years old finds 
that his adjusted date of rank may be 3 or 4 years, and many com- 
plaints then come in of the man with that much service, time, who is 
not qualified for promotion. I think it was an oversight on our part 
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in not amending the 1921 act, I mean the committee, not the 
Department. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypgr. No, sir. 

I think that law has held up for so long because it recognizes the 
fact that the primary basis upon which military seniority should be 
founded is military experience. 

Mr. Kinpay. You must have something, I agree. And that was in 
1921. It was not disturbed in the Officer Personnel Act. But it is 
not understood by the people who find themselves with an adjusted 
date of rank. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. The problem, Mr. Kilday, is that the average 
Reserve officer who has been recalled as a specialist, particularly— 
take a communicator or an electronics man. He was in the Air Corps. 
He was released to the inactive duty as an AUS officer or perhaps went 
into the Reserve as a first lieutenant. Maybe he got a terminal-leave 
promotion. Let’s not get into that, because—that is really the answer 
to it right there. The reason why you do not want to bring these 
people in higher grades are these terminal-leave promotions. 

nen you bring a man back involuntarily you got to bring him 
back in his terminal grade. But overlapping that for a moment, 
take a first lieutenant who goes out into the Reserve. Then he be- 
comes the chief electronics specialist for General Electric, we will say. 
He knows more about communications than perhaps half of the officers 
in the Air Force who are communicators, because he lives with it 
day by day and is developing new weapons, we will say, or new types 
of communications. He comes back on active duty. The reason I 
am mentioning this is Mr. Kilday and I have three special, particular 
cases in mind. 

Mr. Kizpay. Who do not live in my district. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. 

Came back on active duty as first lieutenants. They were not 
eligible to be considered for captains until they had completed some- 
thing like 24 months on active duty. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypx. Six months, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. At that time it was 24 months. 

General WrrzreL. They were Air Force, can | ask? 

Mr. Kitpay. Army. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is Army. 

General Werzeu. This is a different league. 

Mr. Kixupay. The same law. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The problem is the same. 

General Werzeu. No, but in temporary promotion 

Mr. BLanprorpb. Yes; but the point is this, General, that these 
specialists do not get any credit for their time in the Reserve. Noone 
gets credit for their time in the Reserve except for longevity purposes 
under temporary promotion policy. Now, that is what irritates a 
great many Reserves. Now, in opposition to that, of course, you got 
the exceptional qualified officer. 

Now, t found in the Army, for example—I would like to know what 
the Air Force figures are. ln the Army, I think there was a 5 percent 
allowance at one time for exceptionally qualified officers. 

Now, what is the allowance in the Air Force? 

In selection from first lieutenant to captain, the Army was per- 
mitted, or the board was permitted a 5 percent election for outstanding 
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officers. Now, what is your allowance in the Air Force, on your last 
selection? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Before I answer that question, Mr. 
Blandford, let me say that the criteria for eligibility for temporary 
promotion in the Air Force is based not on date of rank but on date of 
appointment. 

We have done that pu ly in order to make Reserve officers 
eligible for promotion on the basis of the time when they actually 
received that appointment for the first time. 

Buanprorp. Then time in grade does not count in the Air 
orce 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. It counts after the eligibility zone is 
established. It serves as an indication of military experience. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is exactly the point. You take time in 
grade and then you say you take the most senior. After you get 
through with your exceptional qualified people, then you take your 
most senior in time and grade on that basis. 

Now, a Reserve officer can’t become a senior in time in grade, even 
though he is within the zone, because you base it upon date of appoint- 
ment to get in the zone, but you base it upon time in grade to become 
senior within the zone, right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. Merely as a measure of the relative 
experience within the broad mass of fully qualified individuals, who 
are all equally qualified. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes; but to the Reserve officer—if you tell him, 
“No, look, old boy, you are not being discriminated against because 
after all it is date of appointment that counts. Now, your date of 
as a first lieutenant was July 1, 1944.” 

he comes on active duty in 1950 and the people he was serving 
with as first lieutenants in the Air Force are all now colonels. Now, 
he comes on active duty as a first lieutenant. The first thing he wants 
to know is, “Why am [ not eligible for promotion to captain.” 

Then they tell you, “You are eligible. You are in the zone. You 
are going to be considered after 6 months of active duty. Now, if 

ou are an outstanding officer, if you were president of General 
lectric, we will select you because you will be an exceptional quali- 
fied officer. 

“We will select you for captain.” 

If he doesn’t come within that rather small percentage, I suspect— 
I don’t know what the Air Force has done. But if he doesn’t fall 
within that, then as you indicated you go to the seniority of those 
officers who have had time in grade, which establishes the seniority on 
the list, to find your qualified officers for promotion. So what you 
are telling a Reserve officer: “Unless you are outstanding, while you 
will be considered, your chances of getting promoted in comparison 
to what you get, are mighty slim.” 

Mr. ArENDs. Russ, could we do this? Just to clarify the situation, 
let’s take two individuals, one going into the Army, a Reserve officer 
going into the Army, and one going into the Air Corps, one of them a 
am electronics guy from General Electric and one from Westing- 

ouse. Let’s trace the history of these two fellows for a minute. 
Called back to duty and the same time element and everything. 
Let’s see what happens to them. 
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Mr. BuanpFrorp. All right, let’s take a first lieutenant in Air Corps 
whose date of rank we will say is July 1, 1945, when he was promoted 
to first lieutenant. 

Mr. ArEenpDs. Wait a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, let’s say he is a first lieutenant in the Air 
Force Reserve and his date of rank, date of appointment as a first 
lieutenant in the Reserve we will say is—well, you weren’t appointing 
them in the Reserve until when? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Well, beginning about 1945, 1946. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

Let’s say July 1, 1945. This first lieutenant is called back to active 
duty in the Air Force, now in the Air Force, January 1, 1951. Now, 
first of all he comes on active duty as a first lieutenant. He reports to 
a station. Where does he stand in relation to all the first lieutenants 
in the Air Force at that point? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. He is the most junior on that date. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The most junior on that date? 

Lievtenant Colonel Hypx. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. Because he has not served on active 
duty as a first lieutenant. 

— BLANpDForD. So time in grade is what we are talking about 
there. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. Where does this date of appointment 
come in? 

Isn’t that only with respect to eligibility for consideration? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. That puts his record before the selection 
board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Right. 

So if he has just come on active duty on the Ist of January and on 
the 2d of January a board is convened to select first lieutenants to 
promotion to captain with date of rank of August 1947, since he is 
preceding that, he automatically will be considered because his date 
of rank is in 1945. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Well, we have a stipulation that he must 
have served 6 months on his current tour of active duty. 

Mr. BianpForp. Before he can even be considered. All right. 
We have him from January 1 to July 1, 1951. He is not a very 
unhappy first lieutenant. Now, he now comes up and somebody says, 
“You are now eligible for promotion to captain. You have had 6 
months in grade. You have been a first lieutenant in the Reserve 
for 6 years.” 

Now, you pick him up from there. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyps. Well, the board considers his record. 
Let me say one thing, to start with. You picked two very excep- 
tional type people. 

Mr. Arenps. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. One Republican and one Democrat. [Laughter.] 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypn. No independents here. The two people 
that you describe as electronics experts, both of them presidents of 
big electronic organizations, are actually reappointment problems or 
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an appointment problem. They do not fit in with the promotion 
system. The promotion system is designed to handle the mass. 

However, to get to your statement—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. Let’s say this fellow is an assistant superintendent 
of electronics in Westinghouse. 

General Werzeu. That is better. 

Mr. Arenps. Let’s break him down a little. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He knows electronics. He knows it well. He 
builds the stuff you are using. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. The selection board, after he has 6 
=o in grade on active duty, considers him, along with all other 
officers. 

Now, we have just recently imposed a limitation on the proportion 
of people that our selection boards may select out of turn, for out-of- 
turn promotion, and for first lieutenants to captains that limitation is 
i Sci of the total number eligible—5 percent of the total number 
eligible. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the same as the Army. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. In that grade it happens to be. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. And for this reason. We in examining, 
or rather in reviewing the many, many comments which we received 
from various members of selection boards that served on selection 
boards in the past, in examining the records of first lieutenants on 
active duty eligible for promotion, we found that we were only able 
to identify a small group of people as being exceptionally well qualified 
for promotion and another small group of people as being not yet 
a for promotion, The mass, or the rest, are all equally quali- 

ed. 

Now, in lining those people up to determine the time—that is, 
determining this relative priority for promotion among themselves— 
we had to turn to some common denominator. We toyed for a long 
time with some combination of date of appointment. Severds you 
run into many disadvantages. You must remember that this 
Reserve officer you are talking about in the Air Force that just came 
on active duty has many, many Reserve contemporaries with no 
break in service. They are Reserve officers, too, and they feel that 
their military seniority amounts to something and should give them 
priority over the Reserve first lieutenant. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are you inferring that a first lieutenant in the 
Air Force Reserve in 1945 would still be a first lieutenant in the Air 
Force Reserve in 1951? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. We ran into one just recently, sir, down 
at Moody Field. 

I believe the date of rank was 1944, continuous active duty since 
that time. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. He just doesn’t know how to write letters. He 
must be from the District of Columbia. [Laughter.] 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. I don’t like to think that such influence 
has an effect on the selection to promotion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; but I can’t visualize an officer—that is 
beside the point. That is a rare bird. 

Mr. Netson. That is the extreme example. What you are getting 
at is the Reserve who has been on duty for a year, instead of 6 months, 
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and is eligible for promotion to captain and he feels that his year 
should be more than the 6 months. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. Sure. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the Reserve that comes to active duty, 
particularly who comes on in an involuntary basis, feels some credit 
should be given—you brought him in in 1950 and 1951 by the carload 
lots, including one grandfather. But the Reserve who is on active 
duty involuntarily feels that somebody should at least give some 
consideration to his Reserve status and the fact that he at least con- 
tributed something to the Reserve while he was in it. Now I say 
that because the Navy and Marine Corps have continued to promote 
their Reserves and all this trouble stems from the fact that you did 
not have any promotion system for Reserves in effect that made any 
sense. Now, when they came on active duty, you bring up this 
question of whether a Reserve should have only his time in grade 
count for him or whether any of his Reserve service should count. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Let me say this, Mr. Blandford, that 
prior to our use of the involuntary recall business back in 1950, the 
eligibility zones for temporary promotion were based entirely, 
wholly, upon date of rank, active duty time in grade. It was as a 
result of the very thing which you are bringing out here that we 
changed our criterion for temporary promotion to date of initial 
appointment, with only a minimum time in grade on active duty 
requirement, 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is for eligibility, Colonel. There is all the 
difference in the world between being eligible for consideration and 
being promoted. 


Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Well, sir; we don’t promote people to 
make them happy. We promote people to fill grade requirements. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, that may be. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. People who are able to do the job in the 
higher gr ag in the opinion of the selection board. 


Mr. Buanprorp. When you tell me only 1 officer in 10 is selected 
under some of your select boards and that you take the 5 percent who 
are outstanding first and then the other 95 percent come from the 
very ones who are fully qualified, that indicates to me that the other 
9 out of 10 are the ones who are junior to the last senior man that was 
selected. Now maybe down at the bottom you will pick up a couple 
of people who are outstanding. But immediately an officer has been 
for all practical purposes passed over. Now being passed over under 
this system doesn’t amount to anything; does it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Well, he isnot passed over unless some- 
one who is merely qualified passed him. Then he is considered to be 
not yet qualified, and then he can start looking around to find out 
what is wrong with himself. But until that time, he really hasn’t 
come up for promotion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, the reason that you have a large 
selection zone, so-called, is to give that outstanding officer who may be 
the anchor man in this class an opportunity to be promoted. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. That is the principle. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But the point—I am not arguing for or against 
your system. It makes the Reserves very unhappy. 

General Lez. Mr. Blandford, may I say something—Mr. Chair- 
man. 
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Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

‘General Ler. Mr. Blandford, I think the committee should, and I 
think the committee does, understand. I would like to repeat that we 
are promoting people on a qualified basis and not just because he has 
come in and is a Reserve officer. We must give him credit or give any 
man credit when he is looked at for promotion for ability, and proven 
ability, and the man that has served as Mr. Nelson says—has been 
here a year or 2 or 3 years—certainly ought to be looked at and given 
the opportunity to be promoted ahead of the fellow that has just been 
in for 6 months. You must give him credit for his military service. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. You know what the Reserves are saying—and 
that was the whole basis of this buildup. You know what the Reserves 
are saying. 

General Lun. think so. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The temporary promotions in most cases to any 
of the senior grades at all have gone to the Regulars. 

General Lux. Well, there is an answer to that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And they are getting the grades. 

General Lex. There is an answer to that, too. Who have been in 
the service the longest, shall we say? Who isit that has the experience? 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is a good question. But that does not 


justify a brigadier general with 14 years of service. I mean 
General Len. You are getting into another field. 
Mr. BianpForp. I know. 
Mr. Arenps. Due to a little constituent trouble at 12 o’clock, we 
will adjourn the meeting until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 
(Whereupon, at 11:56 a. m., the committee adjourned to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Friday, March 27, 1953.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


MONDAY, MARCH 30, 1953 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Leon H. Gavin 
presiding. 
Mr. Gavin. The meeting will come to order. 
Proceed, General. 
Mr. BLanpFrorb. We were talking in generalities when the meeting 
closed. Did you have a statement you want to make at this time, or 
had you finished the statement on general officers? 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. E.S. WETZEL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—-Resumed 


General Werzet. I had finished that statement on general officers. 
As we closed last Thursday, we were still discussing the fact that the 
Air Force does make some general officers at what you consider, or 
appeared to cousider, a young age. I have a little statement on that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

General WerzeL. You were also concerned about so many who 
were young and whether that would stagnate promotion to that general 
officer grade. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. Continue. 

General Werzxu. I would like to say we continually monitor and 
program that situation to insure stagnation will not occur. Currently 
our general officer promotion program is projected forward over the 
next 15 years, indicating it is not a hand-to-mouth or day-to-day 
proposition. 

As of January 1 of this year, we had 358 officers of the Regular 
Air Force serving in general-officer grade. 

Every one of these Regulars will be retired from the Air Force by 
1968 in accordance with mandatory retirement provisions of the 
Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Gavin. How many are permitted now, General? 

General Werzev. Our percent ceiling in general officers is 409 by 
Public Law No. 7, and a limitation of 383 by the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

Mr. Gavin. You now have 358? 

General Werzev. 348. 

Mr. Gavin. In the Regular force? 
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General Wurzev. In the Regular Establishment on the Ist of 
January we had 358. We have retired since January some 17, I 
think it is. 

I am informed it is 10. Today, then, we have 348 Regular officers 
serving in general officer grade. 

The net of this statement I am making is that vacancies will still 
exist and mandatory retirements alone will create an average of 22 
vacancies per year over the next 15 years. ~ 

When you consider the other losses, such as physical disability, 
voluntary retirements, deaths, resignations, releases from active dut, 
of Reserve officers and other unknown losses, we estimate we wi 
have at least 25 vacancies per year. 

Mr. Gavin. Annually? 

General Werzet. yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Twenty-five vacancies per year for the next 
15 years. 

yeneral Werzet. Yes. That is based upon the number of general 
officers we have assigned now. 

Beyond that eo before you the list which we have provided 
of general officers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Let me ask you, first, general: How many 
penn general officers are you authorized under the Officer 

rsonnel Act? 

General Werze.. 156. 

Mr. BuanpForp. 156? 

General Yes. 

Mr. BLANpForD. That is total? 

General Werze.. That is total. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy is authorized 150 line flag officers; is 
that correct? 

General Werze.. Yes; unrestricted line. 

Is that correct, Commander Wheeler? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Anything further on that point, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, I have more questions on that. 

You stated the other day you had a regulation that no officer may 
be selected for general officer unless he is a permanent colonel. 

General Werzxu. Not a regulation, but it is policy. 

Mr. BuanprorD. One officer that intrigues me is the officer with 
14 years of service. I know he obviously is a permanent colonel. 

eneral Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How did he make permanent colonel with that 
little amount of service? 

General Werzrv. We have a good many permanent colonels who 
have 14 vears of service. We were in that situation and Colonel Hyde 
may be able to explain it better thanI. Let me try it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

General Werzet. Back in 1948, when the Air Force was rearrang- 
ing —not necessarily rearranging, but spreading—its permanent officers 
up the permanent-grade structure, the Air Feces did make some, I 


believe we called them, one-shot promotions of certain selected 
individuals to higher grades. 

The officers passed over in that exercise didn’t have that passover 
count against them. 
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This particular officer to whom you have reference—Il am sure we 
can get the data though we haven’t got it here—we can tell you just 
how he arrived in the grade of major, permanent major, which I have 
an idea he did. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. Permanent lieutenant colonel. 

General Werze.. Permanent lieutenant colonel in 1948. At that 
time he was a permanent lieutenant colonel with 9 years’ service. 

At any rate, when we consider the officers we promote to permanent 

sde of colonel, we go down senioritywise when the colonels were 
lieutenant colonels. They are passed over or promoted in that order. 

Presently, and for the past couple years, the officers most senior in 
our lieutenant-colonel categories have 14 years of service. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Under your present system, as I understand it, 
an officer is not considered to have been passed over for promotion 
under the temporary promotion provisions unless he is a fully qualified 
officer and someone junior to him is promoted and he is not; is that 
correct? 

Werze.. Now you are talking about temporary promo- 
tions! 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes. Is that correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyde. There are no passover provisions similar 
to those in the Officer Personnel Act for temporary promotions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only time a man can fail selection is when he 
fails selection to permanent grade? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. That is the only time he is penalized, 
po a the penalty is only upon failing of selection to grade below 
colonel. 

Mr. Harpy. How would you jump a fellow with less seniority over 
other qualified people and give him a temporary promotion? I cannot 
get through my head that it doesn’t affect the chances of those in the 
higher bracket in seniority to get permanent promotion. 

Do you follow me, General? 

General Werze.. Not completely. 

Mr. Gavin. Those in the senior rank and should have been selected 
or qualified for selection, it holds them back when you jump over that 
group in the case you are talking about; for example, and you men- 
tioned 25 who were selected in 1948; is that right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. We are mixing two systems. 

Mr. Harpy. You are mixing a temporary-promotion system and 
permanent-promotion system. How you ever keep the things 
straight, I don’t know, I can’t begin to understand it at all. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Maybe, Mr. Hardy, I can help you by 
saying this: The two systems operate completely separately and we 
look at each one separately and distinctly unto themselves. 

The permanent-promotion system operates for and upon the 
Regular officers only—within the Regular officer authorization. The 
temporary-promotion system operates to fill the requirements for 
officers which are generated by forces larger than the Regular officer 
structure authorization itself. 

Mr. Harpy. It affects all officers, Regular as well as the others? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. That is right. They are all in that 
structure together. The other officers who are in the overall structure, 
the Reserve and National Guard and temporary officers, aren’t in the 
regular structure. 
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Mr. Parrerson. Say there are 5 lieutenant colonels and they are 
up for promotion to temporary promotion to full colonel, and there are 
5 promotions to full colonel available. They do down below the 
senior lieutenant colonel and pick somebody junior to, say, Colonc: X. 

When he gets passed over in that temporary promotion, does he 
lose his numbers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. No, sir. There is no similarity between 
od system and the Navy system in that regard. There is no similarity 
there. 

Mr. Parrerson. Does he lose seniority in your system? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Loses seniority to the officer who has 
been promoted to the next higher grade above him. He loses no 
seniority within the grade of lieutenant colonel. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is as a temporary officer? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. How about his regular permanent promotion? 
Where does he stand then? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. He comes up for permanent promotion 
in the Regular Air Force in accordance with the Officer Personnel Act. 
The fact that he may or may not have been promoted to temporary 
colonel would have some influence upon the Board’s analysis of 
whether or not he should be promoted to permanent rank. 

Mr. Parrerson. | thought you previously said it doesn’t matter, 
it would not hurt his permanent promotion over the overall situa- 
tion? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Not necessarily, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. You cannot say it does and doesn't. You ean- 
not blow hot and cold at the same time. Does it or doesn’t it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Let me put it this way, sir: For the 
grades of colonel, permanent colonel, permanent brigadier general, 
the temporary grade the officer has attained today has an influence 
on his selection for permanent promotion. 

General Werze-. It is bound to. 

Mr. Harpy. You cannot tell me that the Lieutenant Colonel X 
isn’t in a less advantageous position because a fellow below him has 
been promoted. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. I was trying to speak in reference to all 
grades, 

In the grades below colonel—— 

Mr. Patrerson. Take all grades. What difference does it make 
if it is a second lieutenant if he is passed over? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypx. Influence is not as strong. 

Mr. Patrerson. It is still on your record and it will go before the 
selection board, Colonel; is that right? , 

Commander WuHee er. Our situation is not the same. In the 
Navy it definitely is a legal failure of selection for permanent loss. 

Mr. Patrerson. How about in the Air Force, General? 

Mr. Gavin. Affect his opportunities. 

General WetzeL. Speaking of a Regular officer? 

Mr. Patrerson. at difference does it make? 

General Werze.. Regular officer fails of temporary promotion to 
the higher grade, does it affect his permanent promotion chances? 

Mr. Gavin. Right. 
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General Wertzet. In the higher grades it does, simply because any 
board of officers examining eligibles for promotion, for instance, to 
temporary brigadier general, would not consider an officer for selection 
to temporary brigadier general were he not a permanent colonel. 
Let’s take the case, if you will, of a permanent brigadier general. 
He has failed of selection many times to temporary major general. 
He failed because he probably wasn’t as well qualified as those who 
were selected to temporary major general. A permanent promotion 
board would not promote him to the permanent grade of major 
general if he had failed of selection to the temporary grade. 

Mr. Harpy. Technically, you have a different system from that 
the Navy has. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Practically, you come out with the same results. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForD. With one exception. If the man fails twice, he is 
considered to be passed over twice, and then he is merely retained or 
separated. That is not true in the Air Force. 

A man is not forcibly put out until he has failed twice to get a 
permanent grade. 

Mr. Parrerson. Let’s go down to first lieutenant, then. 

General WetzeL. Permanent or Reserve? 

Mr. Patrerson. Let’s stick to permanent. 

General Werzet. All right, sir. A permanent officer who fails of 
selection to the next higher grade twice is separated from the service 
in accordance with the Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Parrerson. Both in permanent promotion and in a temporary 
promotion? 

General Werze.. No. If he fails of temporary promotion, he is not 
separated, period. 

Mr. Patrerson. What happens to that officer, then? He stays? 

General Wxnrze., Stays in the service and remains in service until 
he fails of permanent promotion twice. 

Mr. Parrerson. When he comes up for his next permanent promo- 
tion from the grade that he is in, from lieutenant to captain, the fact 
that he was passed over twice for temporary grade, is that going to 
affect his promotion to the permanent grade of captain? 

General WerzeEt. It could. I have to give you that kind of an 
answer, sir. Ihave to give you that kind of an answer because, in an 
effort to promote them temporarily—the best individuals to the next 
higher grade—and in an effort to give every advantage to the Reserve 
officer, our criteria necessarily has been very large, very broad. 

One out of fourteen, say, or one out of ten. If in permanent promo- 
tion the selection is 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyper. Fully qualified. 

General Werzeu. Fully qualified for promotion, his failure to be 
temporarily promoted in such a tough course wouldn’t necessarily 
affect his permanent promotion. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you call a mark against him if he is passed 
over twice? How do you arrive at the decision to pass over him? 

Then you say you may have certain qualifications that wouldn’t 
count as 1 or 2 against him being passed over. How severe is lack of 
ability that you determine whether he is passed over one, twice, or he 
is not passed over? 
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This question we are discussing is the one I am interested in and 
the one that has given me great concern. I believe that you have 
men of ability, young men of ability, in the lower echelon that are 
being passed over and held back because you have a roadblock up 
there in the colonels and the lieutenant colonels that eventually you 
will have to screen and take out to give these younger men who are 
qualified an opportunity to get up into those grades. 

Now you are passing over them and maybe men in the lower 
echelon have the ability that the Air Force requires and should not 
be passed over, but they are being passed over because you haven’t 
got the billets up above. 

If you can explain that to me, General, I have been sitting here 
for some time and I will say I still haven’t gotten it clear. 

Then, when you come out calling back the Reserves, and I figure 
you are going to get more majors, more lieutenant colonels and more 
colonels, and here are these boys in the Regular Air Force now waiting 
for a chance to get ahead and you are calling back people who have 
been out of the service for several years, they are rusty, and you are 
restricted on the number of billets you have there, then these boys 
are held back some more. 

Maybe conclusions are wrong and you can straighten me out. 
Cenava arene. You cover a very wide area and a very bi 
problem. We have requirements for officers in the Air Force which 

necessarily we have to meet. 

Mr. Gavin. Certainly. 

General Werzet. We in the Air Force are very cognizant of 
re epee at the top. We comply fully with the Officer Personnel 

ct. 

Mr. Gavin. Sure. 

General WerzeL. When an Executive order was signed some time 
ago authorizing services to retain 60 percent of those colonels who 
mandatorily would retire, the Air Force retained zero. The Army 
did not, as far as I know. They did not retain zero, but a great 
number. ; 

Mr. BuianpForp. Six hundred. 

General Werzzu. We did not. 

To meet our requirements in higher grades, we did not make a 
practice of calling in colonels in the Reserve unless their specialty was 
critical, and the requirement for them was so very important that it 
was essential. We call very few. I would hazard a guess that in 
the past year we have called from the Reserves to a colonel’s 
position no more than five. 

Mr. Gavin. That is all right. I am glad to hear you are screening 
them carefully. 

General Wxerzre.. We retire general officers when they reach their 
mandatory age for retirement. We do not hold them. We in the 
Air Force believe in the Officer Personnel Act. Many people do not. 

Mr. Gavin. Then you can say that unless there is a specific billet, 
a special billet of a man with some technical knowledge or experience 
that you acquire, you are not just promiscuously calling anybody back 
to get them into the service? 

eneral Werze.. No, sir. May I go on? 
Mr. Gavin. Yes. 
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General Werzxv. Presently the Air Force officer structure, and I 
am within 1 or 2 percent, is 82 percent regular—excuse me—82 Reserve 
and 18 regular. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that your officer structure? 

General Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. 82 percent Reserve and 18 Regular? 

General Wxetzze.. That is close. We have on board a great many 
officers in the Reserve. Many were called involuntarily. We have 
not recently recalled any involuntarily and have not for 18 months. 

That 82 percent represented a lot of pressure, if you will allow me 
to use the word, from the Reserve officers groups, and from Congress, 
so that they would have their opportunity for promotion. 

Mr. Parrerson. Pressure from Congress to take these boys into 
the service? 

General Werze.. Pressure to see they get a fair break on promo- 
tion, temporary promotion. 

I believe in the Air Force we have leaned over backward to broaden 
our eligibility zone so that the reservist recalled needs to serve only 
6 months for certain grades, a year for certain other grades, to make 
them entirely eligible to compete with the regulars. 

In leaning over backward and in broadening our zone of eligi- 
bility—there are two reasons: (1) To give the Reserve officer a break 
and; (2) to be sure we get the best qualified people to promote up- 
ward. You get into a position of promoting only 1 in 10. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. Sometimes that is so. 

General Werzev. Let me say this: Any promotion system is a 
great one for the guy who gets promoted and a lousy system for the 
people who are not selected. 

By such broad criteria and by promoting in such limited numbers, 
you will pass over regular officers in numbers for promotion to the 
next higher temporary grade. 

Mr. pan Mr. Chairman, that is one of the things some of 
these Reserve groups have been complaining about. I am glad the 
general brought up the subject this morning. I think we ought to 
get some statistics on that the same as we did for the Navy and Ma- 
rine Corps. 

The position of many Reserve officers is that while they are eligible 
for promotion, they are not. I will say the same thing to the Air 
Force I said to the Navy. Many Reserve officers feel the gravy of 
promotions to the regulars. 

Mr. Gavin’s point is that a regular officer should be promoted 
because that is his career. He has had more total active duty than 
the Reserve who has not been on active duty for 5 years. There are 
hundreds of thousands of Reserve officers, many involuntarily recalled, 
who complain bitterly they are not being promoted, while the regulars 
are being promoted. 

Can you tell me what percentage of your total officers are Reserves 
on active duty today? Do you have that information? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kanu. Eighty-three percent reserve and 17 
percent regular. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many are Reserves, out of total number of 
general officers? How many of those are Reserves? 

Lieutenant Colonel HaLLenseckx. Today there are 19, 5 percent 
of the general officers. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. What percent? 

Lieutenant Colonel HALLENBECK. Five percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you know what percent of the total number 
of general officers you have in the Reserve that that amounts to? 
In other words, what percent of the total number of Reserves, total 
number of general officers in the Reserve are on active duty? 

Lieutenant Colone) Hatuenseck. I can give you that in a moment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How about colonels? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. In the grade of colonels? We have 
3,298 regulars and 640——— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Serving in the grade of colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kann. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What number of Reserves? 

Lieutenant CoLonret Kane. Six hundred and forty Reserve officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What percentage does that give you? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kanz. Let me figure it. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I will ask the same question of the Army. 

Lieutenant Colonel HatLenseck. Thirty-six percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of your colonels are Reserve? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hattenseck. No. You asked the question of 
what percentage of the Reserve general officers that we had is repre- 
sented by the number who are on active duty. In other words, we 
have 19 on active duty——— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Seventeen? 

Lieutenant Colonel Nineteen. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is 36 percent of all your Reserve general 
officers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hatuenseck. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Nineteen percent. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kanr. Seventeen percent. 

Mr. BLanprorD. Seventeen percent of the colonels on active duty 
are Reserve officers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. So you get my position clear: You take these Reserve 
officers you have in now. You called them back and they have taken 
and left their careers to come back in the Air Force. As pointed out 
to me now, I quite agree. I figure those men should be considered 
the same as your Regular line officers, too. 

eneral WerzeL. And they are. 

Mr. Gavin. You have asked them now to sacrifice their future and 
leave civilian life to come back into the service. The point I am 
asking about now is this: Is there distinction between the Regulars 
and Reserves in the promotion system? 

General Werzev. No, sir; best qualified. 

Mr. Gavin. No discrimination. They are all on the same basis? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. These boys are back in the Air Force, they will make 
it their career and will stay in the Air Force. Therefore, I think they 
should be considered on the same stratum as the Regulars. 

Mr. Patrerson. They have to be integrated? 

Mr. Gavin. How long do they have to remain back in the service 
until they are integrated? 

General Werze.. They are not integrated at all. 


Mr. BuanpForp. They have to be under 32 years of age before they 
they can be integrated. 

General WerzeL. You mean a man who intends to stay as long as 
the Air Force wants to keep him and can keep him? 

Mr. Parrerson. That wouldn’t be a career officer now, General. 
A fellow who is going to make a career of it will stay as long as he is 
physically and mentally qualified for it. 

General Wetzet. We have to have a requirement for him. 

Mr. Parrerson. Like in your position. You are a career officer? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. You are in an entirely different position or cate- 
gory than a Reserve who is called in? 

eneral Werze.. Understood. 

Mr. Parrerson. But the fellow in his own mind might want to 
stay in and make a career of the service. 

eneral Wrerze.. Right. 

Mr. Parrerson. Because he figures, ‘I have had 10 or 15 years 
now as a Reserve officer. I might as well stay right in and finish my 
life here with Uncle Sam.” 

General Werze.. Exactly. 

Mr. Parrerson. He cannot do it if he is over 32, or whatever the 
requirements are. 

eneral Werze.. Yes, he can. 

Mr. Parrerson. How can he? 

General Werze.. When we talk about integrated, we mean this: 
integration into the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Parrerson. How long do you keep reserves? 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have had some since 1941; have you not? 

General WerzE.. As long as we have a requirement for him. 

Mr. Partrerson. Still, that doesn’t give that particular officer the 
same cushion the Regular officer has. 

General Werzex. There is no way to guarantee to a reservist, as 
you do to a Regular officer, that he is going to stay in. 

Mr. Patterson. That is the difference? 

General Werze.. It sure is. 

Mr. Parrerson. Difference between a career officer and a Reserve 
who is called in? 

General Certainly is. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You can give them 5-year contracts now; can 
you not? 

General Werze.. The law provides for a 5-year contract. The 
Bureau of the Budget, which controls the dollars for the President, 
takes a dim view of any guaranty to a Reserve beyond 2 years, because 
maybe 2 years from now we will not have requirement for him. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is why they take a dim view of going into 
the service, too? 

General Werzeu. Granted. 

Mr. Gavin. How can you ask a man to come back and give up his 
career in civilian life with no guaranty from the Air Force he will be 
held any definite time? 

General Werzet. Correct. 

Mr. Parrerson. And when you get through with him you toss him 
back to go up and pick up in civilian life where he left off. That is 
certainly not fair to him. 
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General Werzev. May I say to you this: The Air Force is exerti 
all of its strength to convince OSD and the Bureau of the Budget o 
pon what you are saying. We ought to offer them the maximum the 
aw provides, a 5-year contract. ou cannot do more than that. The 
law doesn’t provide any more. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Are you saying that the Bureau of the Budget 
has mapas en te an objection to the 5-year contract? 

General Werze. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In spite of the fact Congress authorized a 5-year 
contract? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is something the committee ought to look 
— when the Bureau of the Budget tells Congress what they ought 
to do. 

General Werze.. It makes sense to the Bureau of the Budget, 
I suppose. They say 2 years from now if the service involved, for 
lack of requirement, has to separate the officer before his contract is 
up, the Government owes him 1 month’s pay for each year. That 
is the Bureau of the Budget’s position—a month for each year he 
doesn’t serve. The Bureau of the Budget says, ““You don’t know what 
will happen 2 years from now.” 

Mr. Buanprorp. The individual doesn’t know, either, and he would 
like to have some idea. 

General Werzev. So the Bureau of the Budget says, “We are taking 
a chance on some money here.” At the same time they are giving us 
money for Air Force procurement, and so on. Should something 
happen to the requirement we will lose a lot more money than the 
Reserve for officers. 

Mr. Gavin. A young fellow gets married, has three children, a 
good job, and getting along. You call him back into the service. 

General Werzet. Today we would call him back if he wants to 
come. He volunteers. We do not call involuntarily. 

Mr. Gavin. You do not? 

General Werzet. No. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, he can say, “I am sorry, sir. Under 
the circumstances I don’t care to go back into the Air Force.”’ 

General Wetzeu. We say, “Thank you very much.” 

Mr. Gavin. That is all, and put no further pressure on him to 
come in? 

General Werze.. Well, we—— 

Mr. Gavin. Let me get through. You make no further effort to 
get him into the service? He can voluntarily say he will come back 
or he doesn’t need to? 

General Werzev. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. That is important to know. I don’t know whether 
these people you call back know that. : 

General Werze. I am sure they all, know it. What you have in 
mind, of course, is right after Korea hit, the Air Force did, as did all 
the services, involuntarily recall officers. ; d 

Mr. Gavin. I am not talking about so early as that. I am talking 
about recently, within a year or so. 

General Werzeu. No, sir. We have not involuntarily recalled —— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Specialists. 

General Werze.. Except doctors; doctors only. 
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Mr. Gavin. I am not talking about doctors. 

General Werzev. That is for 18 months. 

Mr. Gavin. Now how about technical experts? 

General Werze.. No, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. How many lieutenant colonels do you have on 
active duty now, Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. 8,102, as of January 31. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And Reserve lieutenant colonels? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kann. 3,292. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. What percentage does that represent of the total 
number of Reserves you have—Reserve lieutenant colonels you have 
in the Reserve? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. I can figure that out; I don’t have it 
computed; 41.87 percent. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is not as important as these other figures; 
What are the total number of majors on active duty? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kang. 19,633. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What percentage are Reserve? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kann. 65.39. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How many is that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kann. 12,838. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Captains? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kann. 36,477. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Percentage? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kang. 87.29 percent. 

Mr. BuanprForp. Total number? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kang. 31,840. 

Mr. Buanprorp. First lieutenants. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. First lieutenants, we have a total of 
32,707. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Percentage? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Percent of non-Regulars, 93.87. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Total number of reservists? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Total number of reservists, 30,703. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Second lieutenants? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Second lieutenants, we have a total of 
24,203. Percent of non-Regulars, 96.52. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Total number? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Total number, non-Regulars, 23,360. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The interesting thing in those figures, and this is 
what the many Reserve groups are complaining about, is this: The 
bulk, 82 percent of your officers, are Reserves. The bulk of the 
Reserves are found in the grade of captain and below. 

It is also interesting to note you have more captains than you have 
first lieutenants. You have only approximately 1,100 Regular second 
lieutenants in the entire Air Force. That is startling. 

These are the grades they are serving in? 

Lieuteaant Colonel Kane. Not necessarily the permanent grade. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But they are the grades they are serving in? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The point a lot of Reserves make is this, and 
statistically it is difficult to argue with them: 82 percent of the Air 
Force is made up of Reserve officers, but the bulk of the rank which 
make up the 82 percent is below the grade of major. 
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Their contention is that when you take a selection list of any kind 
and examine it, you will find that these percentages will run pretty 
consistently. In other words, out of all of the Sctenans colonels 
that might be eligible for consideration to the promotion of grade of 
colonel, maybe 17 percent will make it—17 percent will be Reserves, 
and the other 83 percent Regulars. 

I am not accusing you of anything. I am quoting now from these 
paraphrasing letters I receive and the committee receives—that the 

avy is going to the Regulars, the same thing they say about the 

avy to a lesser extent, and I have not had the bulk of the mail yet 
with respect to the Army, but we probably will get that, too. 

Actually, the Army and Air Force has been pretty similar on this 
promotion problem. 

How do you explain the fact that you run into these percentages 
= me that low on Reserves, particularly when you get to grade of 
colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. When the selection list comes out, the 
bulk of the gravy goes to the Regular. The bulk of the gravy goes 
to the officers with the most experience. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Obviously the officer with the most experience, 
if you are going to count years of service, active duty—and let’s not 
get back to the argument we had last ‘Thursday about date of rank 
and date of appointment—but obviously the officer who is going to 
have the greater amount of total service will be the Regular. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypn. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Invariably that will be the answer to the recall 
reservists. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. We have within this 82 percent, in 83 
percent, which are Reserve officers—a number which is about 30 
percent larger than the number of Regular officers—who have been 
with us on active duty almost continuously since World War II. 

They are just like the Regular in terms of experience. 

Unfortunately, in breaking out these statistics, we cannot isolate 
from among the total number of Reserve officers selected for promotion 
that number of Reserve officers who are in actuality career professional 
Air Force officers. They have been with us since they joined up 
during World War II and they have stayed with us almost without a 
break in service. 

Mr. Gavin. You consciously believe they are not discriminated 

inst in the promotion system—the group of officers you are talking 
about? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. They are not. The objective of all of 
our temporary promotion policies is to treat the whole mass of officers 
as one group. There is no discrimination in the policy or in the 
implementation of the policy. 

I have talked to General Copsey, the Special Assistant for Reserve 
Forces, charged with looking after the interest of the Reserve officers, 
and he has served on several of our selection boards for various grades. 

He has assured us all that the members of the selection boards 
themselves not only do not discriminate, but actually, due to the 
volume of the work, the nature of the work, the manner in which the 
selection boards go about accomplishing ‘their task, they cannot 
discriminate one rae the other. 
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We ran an analysis of the selections which were made last spring 
to find out instead of percentage of Regular officers selected versus 
versus percentage of Reserve officers, just how these people stacked 
up in terms of experience. 

We find that the average Regular officer considered for captain, for 
example, promotion to temporary grade of captain, had 5% years of 
commission service, active commission service. The average of the 
non-Regular was 3 years and 10 months. 

The average Regular selected had 5 years and 2 months, and the 
average non-Regular selected had 4 years and 8 months service, so 
we were selecting from among the Reserve officers the most experienced, 
which proves that our best qualified method of selection is selecting, 
in general, those people who have established their qualifications over 
a larger period of time. 

That same pattern follows through all the grades from the stand- 
point of overall active commission service and time in grade We 
are selecting the people best qualified to perform their duties in the 
higher grades. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me read to you an excerpt from a letter from 
a distinguished reservist: 

There have been great complaints from Reserve officers that majors, lieutenant 
colonels and colonels, and commanders and captains in the Naval Reserve have 
been denied an opportunity to go on active duty, even voluntarily, on the basis 
there was no need for officers in those grades. At the present time all services 
are using temporary promotions of Regulars to advance officers to and within 
those grades, at the same time refusing active duty to the same reservists who 
applied for active duty. 

is is a sore point with Reserves and must be corrected. 

The contention is obvious. You create vacancies or billets for 
colonels or lieutenant colonels and then you promote people on a 
selection system to fill those vacancies, and those vacancies are being 
filled in the grade of colonel from among your Regulars in the great 
proportion because of their years of active service and experience. 

At the same time, you are denying active duty to a colonel in the 
Reserve who has been active for a long time, but you are advancing 
a lieutenant colonel faster than you normally would advance him if 
he is in the regular service. 

There is only one way to solve that problem and only one way to 
answer it, and that is for this committee to know how many applica- 
tions you have had for active duty, voluntarily received from Reserve 
colonels who want to go on active duty, how many lieutenant colonels 
have voluntarily requested active duty, how many voluntary general 
officers have requested active duty. 

That would solve this whole thing and settle it once and for all. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyps. Not quite, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Gavin. Can you get that information and put it in the record? 

Lieutenant Colonel Yes. 

Mr. BLANpForD. It would give the committee a basis to work upon. 
I realize, and I do not mind putting this on the record, a lot of the 
Reserve officers in the grade of colonel and lieutenant colone! that 
apply for active duty are the ones you don’t want on active duty, and 
you might as well face the facts of life. That is exactly the story. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. The guy really capable, who is running the jet 
division of General Electric, he says “Nuts to you. I don’t want any 
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part of general duty.’’ The guy worried about working for tomorrow 
applies for active dutv. A great many do. 
neral Werzeu. That is true. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We should know how many colonels have applied 
for active duty, and in giving us that, if it is not too difficult, you 
might give us some sort of thumbnail sketch of the age and experience 
of some of these people who have applied for active duty. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. I have a summary here. 

General Werzev. I have a summary. This has to do with recall 
of colonels. It states the following: 


During the past 6 months— 
dated March 16— 


During the past 6 months, 45 applications were received from colonels requesting 
recall to active duty. From the 45 applications, 1 was accepted for active duty, 
The remainder were rejected for the reasons indicated; 20, no requirement for 
his skill. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That one you can disregard because you have 
created a requirement for somebody else’s skill as a colonel and 
promoted a lieutenant colonel. 

General Werzet. Not necessarily. We are loaded with adminis- 
trative officers, for example. You don’t need them. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The point is you did possibly promote 20 lieu- 
tenant colonels to the grade of colonel who are now holding those 
administrative jobs. 

General Wertz. Possibly. 

Mr. BianpForp. So you are overloaded in that respect and could 
have called 20 Reserve officers. Let’s talk that one over. 

General Wetze.. Two, lack of education. 

One, lack of veracity. 

Four, no vacancy. 

One, age. 

One, failure to appear before a board for evaluation. 

Four, effective necessary reports below superior. 

Do we have that criteria? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. I don’t understand that. 

em Colonel Kane. They were not qualified or highly 

ualified. 

’ Mr. Buianprorp. Were they fully qualified? That is what you 
promoted the lieutenant colonel to colonel on. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. No; exceptional qualification only. 

Mr. BLanpForp. From lieutenant colonel to colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Yes. 

General Werze.. Two, physical disability, and the other two for 
miscellaneous reasons. . 

Our experience in the recall of Reserve officers in the grade of 
colonel follows what you would expect: The average reservist in the 
grade of colonel! who is anxious today to come and join military service 
probably is not doing well in civilian life. ; 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I was talking about. You have that on 
majors, captains, lieutenant colonels, colonels, and so on—if you had 
all that idorinhtiot on those people, we would have a good picture. 
I am interested in the recall of Reserves. It is quite evident you have 
only 1 out of 45 that you would qualify for acceptance; is that right? 
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General Werzev. That is our history for the last 6 months. We 
have had some very bad experiences in this area. 

General McCormick, Director of Military Personnel, is responsible 
for getting people to fill requirements. I am talking from memory 
now, but I am sure there have been two Reserve colonels that his 
directorate did not feel were qualified to meet this requirement. 

There was sufficient pressure from the Reserve officer running this 
business to the effect that the Air Force required the services of this 
reservist, that we finally in the end reluctantly recalled him to duty. 
Both of those two officers have been separated from military service 
for many reasons, I mean for a set of reasons. 

They were not qualified for the job, they couldn’t do the job, the 
individual most anxious to get them and responsible for their return 
decided ‘‘please do something with him. Take him away.” 

So our experience has not been good. 

However, we look at all of them and call them as we see them. 

Mr. Gavin. That evidences your screening carefully these Reserves 
making applications to go back into the Regular service. That report 
indicates that. That satisfies me. 

Mr. BLanprorp. May I suggest this, Mr. Chairman: I would like 
for the committee to examine the last five selection boards that have 


been held by the Air Force for promotion from the grade of lieutenant 
colonel to colonel. 

In that I suggest we ascertain, first, how many people are eligible 
in each selection board. What were the total number of Reserves 
eligible and the total number of Regulars? 

hen, what percentage of the Regan were promoted and what 
? 


percentage of the Reserves promoted? If you take that for the last 
five selection boards, it ought to satisfy anybody. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypz. I have a summary for the last four. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is all right. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyps. If you try to go back beyond that, we 
couldn’t give you an accurate figure. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Four is all right. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. For promotion to colonel, we made 
eligible a total—I have one cycle left out, one promotion left out, 
which has the Regular versus Reserves. For three cycles I have it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let’s have that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypn. 3,630 officers considered for the grade 
of colonel. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What number are those of the Regulars and what 
number Reserves? 
Colonel 1,962 were Regular. 1,668 were non- 

ar. 
Je selected from the 3,630 officers, 1,200 officers for promotion to 
colonel, 954 of which were Regulars and 246 nonRegulars. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is exactly what the complaint is. 

Mr. Harpy. There it is in your own figures. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. We expect it to be that way. 

General WerTze.. I don’t see how you can expect it to be otherwise. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypx. If it were otherwise, we would have to 
get rid of the regulars. 

Mr, Patterson. Let’s not assume something that is not necessarily 
so. We go back now to your own percentages, where you say there 
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are 82 percent of the officer personnel of the Air Force Reserves and 
18 percent Regulars. 
hen when you come down to your final selection it is 246 to 954. 

Mr. Gavin. 80 to 20. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only conclusion you can draw is that your 
Reserves are not qualified. 

General Werzev. Not as well qualified. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They will never be as well qualified. It is incon- 
ceivable that a Reserve sitting home and drilled once a week will be 
as well qualified as a regular. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Are we to promote the people to make 
them happy or are we to promote the best people we have? 

Mr. Gavin. Not to make them happy. 

Mr. Parrsrson. Let’s get the record straight. You are to promote 
them on their qualifications and their educational background for the 
particular job, colonel. Let’s not clutter up this record on that. 

General Lex. I believe we are doing what you are asking for. I 
believe we are promoting those Reserve officers who are qualified to 
fill the positions that we are promoting officers into. I grant you that 
your percentages indicate there are more Regular officers in that grade 
going into the grade of colonel than there are percentages of Reserve 
officers, but they are carefully screened. 

They are all screened on the same board, through the same boards; 
that is, Reserves and Regulars are treated alike, the same criteria, and 
they have Reserve officers and Regular officers sitting on those boards. 

Therefore, it works out that we do promote those officers which the 
board feels are the best qualified for those particular vacancies that 
exist. 

Mr. Parrerson. I am definitely for that. The way this case was 
being presented here it would give anybody listening to the idea the 
impression that the picture was reversed. You come right down to 
your own figures and here it is. 

Mr. Gavin. On these figures you presented, are all of these men 
actively engaged in the Air Force? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Actively engaged? 

General Werzen. Yes. 

Mr. Patterson. They are not holding a position outside. 

General Lex. These are on active duty. 

Mr. Buanprorp. People competing among themselves for pro- 
motion. 

General Len. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The answer I think is obvious, General, at least 
tome. Your Reserves are as important as your Regulars, obviously. 
Your Reserves on inactive duty are the second most important group 
to you. They are the people who fought the last war and will fight 
the next war. 

General Ler. No question about it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. 82 percent of your Reserves are on active duty so 
without Reserves you are sunk. 

When you ask a Regular to compete with a Reserve for promotion, 
it is a pretty tough proposition. 

Why isn’t the reasonable and fair thing to do to let the Reserves 
compete with the Reserves, the Regulars compete with the Regulars, 
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have your distribution of grade based upon your total number on active 
duty of Reserves and Regulars, and give promotions on that basis? 
Not exactly now. I am not saying, in other words, that because 82 
percent of your officers are Reserves and 82 percent of all your 
promotions have to go to Reserves, but it would seem to me you can 
ut this thing into better focus if your Reserves competed with the 
eserves and Regulars competed with the Regulars. Because, if these 
Reserves are not capable of doing the job, God help the Air Force and 
the United States, because 82 percent of your Air Force are reservists. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is the point I make. 

General Ler. We are not saying they are not capable of doing the 
Air Force job, but we are saying that some of them are qualified and 
capable of being promoted and we promote them when we have those 
vacancies. 

Mr. Parrerson. On your own figures here it shows 80 percent are 
ean in the Regular Air Force and over 20 percent in the Reserve. 

here is a difference of 80 percent in the Reserve, therefore; right? 

General Lez. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then you have a lot of deadwood in this 82 percent 
that makes up the entire backbone of your Air Force. 

General Len. No, Mr. Patterson. JI wouldn’t say that. I would 
not call them deadwood. In the opinion of the Board, they were not 
quite as well qualified for the next step up. 

Mr. Parrerson. If the judgment doesn’t sustain your objections, 
you are out? 

General Lee. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. The same thing is true here. The Board is sitting 
in consideration of these officers. If they cannot see them, they are 
finished. That is shown right in your own figures—954 to 246; is that 
right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. I don’t get it. 

Mr. Gavin. All of these Reserve officers you have now on active 
duty, are they going to make it their career or are they in there for 
just a period of time? 

General Ler. Mr. Gavin, that question cannot be answered at this 
time. I think there are many of them that will stay as long as they 
are physically qualified and there is money and positions for them. 
But we do not know how many those are. 

Again, we get back to the business of offering those gentlemen a 
contract. If we could offer them a contract, and we knew the per- 
centage of them who took the 5-year contract, we could pretty well 
guess that that fellow will be what you call a career Reservist. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Bureau of the Budget, according to General 
Wetzel, indicated they will not approve a 5-year contract for Reserves 
because they cannot plan their personnel picture that far in advance, 
and, therefore, they will apparently authorize only a 2-year contract 
because they are afraid that if they go beyond 2 years, the separation 
pay will be expensive because they cannot plan the Air Force personnel 
picture that far in advance, which is, in my opinion, a flagrant viola- 
tion of what Congress said they should do. 

Mr. Van Zanpvr. They are telling Congress we didn’t know what 
we were doing when we made that rule. ~ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 
26066—53—No. 49 26 
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General Lex. We are in the Department of Defense saying we 
need more than 2 years. I am sure you understand our position. 
We are trying to get that increased. 

Mr. Gavin, I could not answer your question as to whether these 
people are career people or not without asking each and every one of 
them. Even then—— 

Mr. Parrerson. In accordance with the law and the statement of 
the general, you can’t do that. 

Mr. Gavin. If you had that information it would not be difficult 
to obtain it, so that in determining promotion in grade, these people 
who are going to make it their career, those who are in the Reserves, 
ought to be given more consideration. 

eneral Lux. I would like to discuss the treatment of the Reserve 
officer in the Air Force, if I may. I have had the good fortune to 
have been a commander not too long ago. At that time I personally 
did not know who the Reserve officers were in my organization unless 
for some particular reason it came to my attention that Joe Blow 
was a reservist. 

I did not want to know specifically because I like to treat each and 
every Reserve officer the same as I did a Regular officer, and as far 
as I was concerned, they were all in the same kettle, and when the 
time for promotion came up, they were recommended by their par- 
ticular boss, and through me, if necessary, to the board, and the board 
treated them, as I tried to point out to you, Mr. Patterson, alike. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In the Air Force do they drop the R as they do 
in the Navy? 

General A Speaking of their number? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. No, Reserve officer on active duty. Is he carried 
on your register as a commanding officer as a Reserve or just Air 

orce? 

General Lez. Air Force. 

General Werze.. USAF, period. 

General Len. You can determine it by looking at his serial num- 
ber. I never did that except in a special case. 

Mr. Parrerson. You still get back to the fact there is a discrep- 
ancy, General? 

eneral Lenz. I agree with that. 

Mr. Parrerson. Nobody has explained that to me satisfactorily. 

General Ler. We tried to explain it. We agree those figures look 
like the reservist is not being promoted, but he is. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, we have to look at these things from a 
practical point of view and we have to go on to the floor of Congress. 

General Lez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Say, for instance, if the chairman, who is present- 
ing this case, even the committee as a whole, and they start pecking 
away at something like this and it goes to the floor of Congress; how 
could we explain it? 

General Lex. I would explain it as we have here and as I did before 
the whole committee, when this hearing first started, on the Davis 
amendment. 

Mr. Gavin. I would give it more study than that aad prepare for 
the record a brief analysis as to why, so it will be in the record, so if 
it comes up for discussion we will be able to refer to it. Do that to 
the best of your ability to prepare that. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. Inasmuch as you seem to be familiar with the 
Reserves, I would like to ask you some questions. At what date does 
the Air Force anticipate that they will have a sufficient number of 
officers in the Regular status in order to cut down the number of 
Reserves? 

General Lez. We will not have that number, Mr. Van Zandt, under 
our present scheme of things, as I see it, our Regular officer structure 
never will fill it. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Then it must be assumed that your percentage of 
Reserve officers as compared to Regulars will continue to run about 
85 percent? 

eneral Werze.. That would be a reasonable guess; yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanvt. Do you have any program of integrating Reserve 
officers into Regular? 

General Werze.. There is a current integration—not integration 
so-called, but we presently do not have our full Regular officer quota 
as established by law, 27,500. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Yes. 

General Werze.. Regular officer strength presently is 22,000. 

Mr. Parrerson. Where are the majority from? 

General Werzet. Graduating Military and Naval Academies, dis- 
ar aes ROTC graduates who qualify and who desire it. 

ne of our problems is interesting the youngster in the Regular 
service. For the first time, as I said the other day, during this 6- 
months’ period, when we got applications and screened them and 
selected those who in our opinion were qualified for regular commis- 
sion, we did not get our quota of applicants. They come from, as I 
say, Military and Naval Academy graduates, distinguished ROTC 
graduates, other Reserve officers on active duty who want it, and aren’t 
too old. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Honor schools? 

General Werzet. Yes. All of those are eligible. The problem is 
= at the bottom of our officer graduate structure the vacancies 
we have. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 22,000 you speak of, General; does that represent 
18 percent of the officers of the Air Force today? 

General WerzeL. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. And you are expanding constantly to build up to 
this 143 wings? 

General Lex. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You mean to tell me at the present time you have 
no program that will permit the Reserve officer to become part of the 
Regular Establishment? 

eed Werze.. We have a program and it is spelled out in the 
Officer Personnel Act. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. | see. 

General Werze.. And we don’t want to take them in all at once. 
We have a iy gray system of reaching our 27,500, if that is going 
to continue to be our ceiling. 


Mr. Van Zanpr. Do you know how many you are transferring from 
the Reserve to Regulars annually? 

General Werze.. Total integration is 1,503, for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. 1,503? 

General Werzev. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Van Zanpr. What I am driving at is this: The Reserve officer 
who may be called to active duty, whether or not he can determine 
if there is a career in the Air Force or not. A lot of these boys come 
to me; they know I have been around Reserves a long time. I tell 
them all I can offer them is a 5-year contract. Of course, we’ll fight 
that out with the Bureau of the Budget. 

General Wrrzeu. If he is young enough there is an opportunity 
for the regular service. But I wonder how many of those want it? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You are taking only 1,500 a year. 

— Werzet. I also said that presently we do not have enough 
takers. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Out of the Reserves? 

General Werzet. Yes, sir; into the Regular Establishment. Pres- 
ently it is not a good way to make a living. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Isn’t one of your problems that your present 
integration is age 27 except that your years on active duty since 1948 
may be counted, but not to exceed 5 years, so the maximum age is 
327 

Mr. Parrerson. Are all branches of service 27 years of age? Is 
that all the same? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. I don’t know how they are worded. 

General Werzet. Army should be the same. 

Mr. Patrerson. One thing we should discuss is this: 

Many of us are not too familiar with the Reserve. When you talk 
about Reserve, you think of Reserve. The commander here, he is in 
Reserve; he is not in active service. There should be some designa- 
tion, Regular, Active Reserve, and Reserve. Then we will know 
what we are talking about. 

When I hear “Reserve,” I think something out of Regular. 

Mr. Van Zanvpr. The chairman should not demote me. I am a 
captain. 

Mr. Parrerson. Would you correct the record? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. This morning, when we talked about Reserves, 
we have been talking about. Reserves on active duty in the Air Force. 
To clarify the chairman’s mind, a moment ago we talked about Re- 
serves on active duty and the number selected for Regular Estab- 
lishment. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. He mentioned 1 colonel out of 45 colonels. Those 
45 colonels were on inactive duty and applying for active duty. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. They should not be confused with the group we 
are talking about now. 

General Wrerze.. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. One more question: 

In the selection of an officer for promotion, does the selecting board 
take into consideration his civilian background? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Are you sure? 

General Werzev. To the extent they can. 

Mr. Gavin. Civilian background only as a Reserve officer, isn’t 
that right? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Hype. No; because his educational background 
must be considered. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; I mean educational. 

General Werzet. And what he has been doing. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. And experience. I sat on the board in the Navy 
Department and we worked out this: We had an understanding that 
in selecting a Reserve officer they would take into consideration not 
only his education but his civilian experience. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. One more question. A moment ago you said 
one of the colonels was turned down because they challenged his 
veracity. Are you going to let that ride? 

Why should he even be a Reserve officer? 

General Werzeu. The machinery probably is operating now to take 
care of that very thing. 

Mr. Van Zanot. That is poor information to bring to Capital 
Hill—that you have a colonel on the Reserve whose veracity has 
been challenged. Of course, this is executive session. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Probably the answer, Mr. Van Zandt, 
is that he has been convicted of a crime and has failed to state that 
on his application for active duty. Whatever question was asked, 
he lied and when a check was run on him it was disclosed, and he is 
now probably in the process of being separated. The board is con- 
vening to determine his status. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. You should have said 44 and left him out. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyp. It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that the 
complaint of the Reserve officers is this: ‘Those who have applied for 
active duty in the higher grades have not been accepted. That is not 
nearly so sound as their complaint that they are not being selected in 
competition with the Regulars. That is a very real complaint. I 
think the general has answered the question with respect to the Reserve 
who wants to come on active duty voluntarily. I think that was true 
in on War Il. As a matter of fact, it was even worse in World 
War II. 

If I am not mistaken the Army categorically and flatly refused to 
let a lot of their retired officers come back on active duty and I think 
I am referring specifically to the 24—B type of people. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Will you explain the problems, if you had any, 
with respect to the involuntarily recalled officer who had terminal- 
leave promotion? 

General Wetzev. He was recalled in his terminal-leave promotion 

ade. 

Tae will recall at the end of World War II, when reservists were 
being separated from active duty, they got a terminal-leave boost in 
rank. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Was that one grade up? 

General Werzet. Yes, sir. If they served honorably and were 
about to be separated as a major, they were given the grade of lieu- 
tenant colonel, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. And other provisos. If they had certain decora- 
tions? Did that apply in the Air Force? 
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General Werze.. Decorations had to do with ability to leave the 
service but not to do with increased grade. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Where did that stop? 

General Werze.. Up to the grade of colonel. It was a legitimate, 
a, and well-received operation at that time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Wasn’t that because of the system that the Army 
used during World War II of promoting people to fill a position and 
they did not have a selection system in effect during World War II in 
the Army, and as a result many officers who normally would have been 
promoted if they had been in the Navy or Marine Corps were not 
promoted because they did not happen to be in a position where there 
was a constant flow of people coming in and going out? 

General Werze.. There were all kinds of reasons for it. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It was General Marshall’s own personal idea. 

General Werze.. Vote of confidence, thank you, and so on. I 
think at that time we all intended not to get involved again very soon. 
When Korea came we had to recall a good many officers. They were 
recalled in that advanced grade. 

Mr. Van Zanprt. Are you still calling them, General? 

- General Werzet. We have not involuntarily recalled an officer for 
18 months, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanopt. Didn't this terminal leave promotion present a 
problem when you had to recall these men back to active duty? 

General Werzet. All kinds of problems. The Reserve officer who 
remained with us all during the years intervening didn’t get that 
terminal promotion, you see. He was a little sore about the reservists 
who had been separated and got promotions. 

We also have Regular officers in our establishment who have reasons 
and question things, too. You don’t hear from them so frequently 
as you do from the Reserves. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We do from the boys who did not get the bonus. 

General Werzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. Because they transferred too fast to the Regular. 

General Werzet. All of that has created a problem in promotion 
and in all areas across the board. 

Mr. Buianprorp. You still follow the same theory: If an officer 
voluntarily preene for active duty, and is called to active duty at his 
pact request, he comes in as permanent, and not in his temporary 
grade? 

General Werzet. That is right. 

Mr. Buianprorp. In effect, then, you have a great bulk of these 
people who were captains, first lieutenants, and majors; is that 
right? Bulk were captains, as a matter of fact? 

General Werzeu. | think so. 

Mr. Buanprorp. One of the reasons I wanted to raise the question 
is this: You have a very large number of majors on active duty 
today, compared with the Navy lieutenant commanders. In other 
words, the Navy has 10,000 lieutenant commanders for 800,000 men. 

You are authorized 21,000, you have only 19,000, just twice as 
many, for approximately 1 million men. 

How much of that—it is obvious to me, of course, with 12,000 
Reserves on active duty—-how much of that was the result of the 
terminal leave promotion? 
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General Werzev. I would say none. Maybe we ought to be 
smarter in the Air Force, but we don’t figure our officer requirements 
based upon people we have or people we think we will get. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am talking about the fact you have twice as 
many majors in the Air Force as the Navy has lieutenant commanders. 
That in itself would stand some questioning. I suggest to you that a 
part of that problem was created when you recalled majors involun- 
tarily as pilots. 

General Werze.. No, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. You say that is not so. 

General Werze.t. My answer to you is that that is not correct. 

Mr. BuanpForp. We are confining this to colonels and generals. 
Mr. Davis asked a question during the hearings, however—how in 
the world does the Air Force account for having twice as many field- 
bred officers as the Navy? 

General Werzev. They are two entirely different services. We 
develop our officer requirements. Rank goes with responsibility. 
We can, for instance, lug atomic bombs in single aircraft, and it may 
be a small aircraft. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Navy is capable of doing that, too. 

General Werzet. I guess they are capable, but the airplane com- 
mander of a B-—36 airplane in my opinion carries a great deal of 
responsibility. I think his grade can very well be major and those on 
very hot trips can be lieutenant colonel. He commands just one 
airplane, a very expensive piece of machinery. I suppose you will 
find in field grade the Air Force has a larger requirement for officers 
than perhaps the Navy or the Army. I think we can defend every one 
of our grade positions on that basis. 

Mr. Dicwsvons. Would I be incorrect in making this assumption: 
If I were 18 years old and I was planning to make the service my 
career, and I looked at Public Law 67, and I knew the strength of 
the Armed Forces; I would be well advised to enter the Air Force, 
seek a commission in the Air Force, because it would be obvious to 
me that my chances of promotion in the Air Force would be at least 
up to the grade of major, and then beyond that to the grade of colonel 
it would be approximately twice that in the Navy. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. No. You have a greater number of 
officers in the Air Force. 

Mr. Buianprorp. You have 120,000 compared to 72,000 in the 
Navy, but even taking that into consideration—— 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Percentagewise, the Air Force is not the 
highest in the upper four grades: general, colonel, lieutenant colonel, 
and major. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think the Army is highest in the colonel grade. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. If you compare the percentage down 
— and including major, the last report I have here is as of 

uly 31. 

The Navy exceeds us percentagewise in the upper grades. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. How about the overall wunber of officers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. That is because we have more officers. 
Distributionwise, though, you have a greater opportunity, according 
to these percentages here, of getting up into the grade of major or 
lieutenant colonel in the Navy than in the Air Force. 
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' General Ler. That is the answer to your question, on a percentage 
Asis. 

General Werzrx. Yes; what are the chances? 

Mr. BuLanprorp. I am satisfied, it doesn’t make sense to look at 
Public Law 7—maybe Public Law 7 doesn’t make sense—but looking 
at that, and to know the Navy has a total of 800,000 people with 
10,000 lieutenant commanders, and then to look at the Air Force 
with 1 million people and 21,000, my simple mathematics tells me 
something is wrong. 

General Werzeu. It seems to me it indicates a requirement to 
figure grade percentages rather than on total strength. 

Mr. Gavin. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. These percentages show the Navy has 
28.5 percent down through the grade of major, versus 26.7 in the 
Air Force, which shows that as of July 31 strength your opportunity 
would be greater in the Navy. 

General WerzeL. Then you would be well-advised to join the Navy. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The answer to that, is it not, is the fact that there 
are more officers in proportion to enlisted men in the Air Force than 
in the Navy. 

General Yes. 

Mr. BuaNnprorp. But promotional opportunity is based on what 
percentage are in there. 

Mr. Parrprson. Again we are clouding the issue. There is a 
difference. Are we talking about flying officers or talking about 
fellows who are going to enter the administrative field, and what hap- 
pens to officers who are no longer qualified as pilots? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The question was asked the Air Force at an early 
hearing as to the number of officers that were rated pilots, or rated 
that way. That came up to the office. I have it in a confidential 
report. 

I will say this for the record, it amazed me. I think over 50 percent 
of the officers in the Air-Force are rated. 

Mr. Parrurson. Are what? 

Mr. raw oe Rated. Entitled to flight pay because they are 
engaged in flying. 

, Pete ott If they are flying they are entitled to it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Observers, navigators, or rated personnel, and it 
— apessed substantial number, a much higher figure than I expected 
to find. 

In other words, for every 2 Air Force officers you see walking down 
the street, chances are 1 is either a navigator, pilot, bombardier, or 
flight surgeon, or something like that. 

General Werzet. And it is lower than it should be. 

Mr. Gavin. You say education is taken into consideration in pro- 
motions? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. How extensive is that educational matter when it is 
considered? I think it is important, don’t misunderstand. But sup- 
pose we come along to a boy who has gone into the Air Force and he has 
a very brilliant record, and he is qualified in every respect. Now it 
comes up to promotion. Because he does not have educational 
requirements possibly he is held back. 
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General Werzet. I do not think that is the case at all. 

Mr. Gavin. I want to leave this thought: I would rather fly with 
a good flier than I would some of these who have an educational 
he age: ga but are not really expert pilots. The scholar may have 
his place in the Air Force, but at the same time, natural flying ability 
and distinguished records should be considered, too. Because he 
did not graduate from this school or that school but nevertheless he is 
an excellent officer and an expert flier and has a distinguished record, 
he ought to come up for consideration. I k ow if | were on these 
boards he would get the breaks because I would rather fly with a 
pilot who was a good pilot than I would to fly with a good scholar 
who might not be so good a pilot. 

General Werzev. Understood, sir. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Does the Air Force have an OCS? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. In Texas? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. What is it turning out a year in round figures? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Two thousand. 

Mr. Van Zanpv. It is a wonder you would not step up the pro- 
duction of the ROCS. 

General WerzeL. We have ROTC that is sizable. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. The Navy has the Halloway plan, OCS, and the 
Academy. They are turning out 800 every other month—probably 
a few more. 

Mr. Patrerson. There are different qualifications, too. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. I am thinking about the differential between 
the Reserves and Regulars in your officer group. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. One of our primary requisites is rated 
officers which OCS doesn’t give us. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. They have to have that to come out of OCS. 
Do they then go to flying school? 

General Ler. A few. 

General Werzet. If you volunteer and you are qualified. 

Mr. Gavin. We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning 
rather than at 10:30. 

We will take up general officers. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the committee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., Tuesday, March 31, 1953.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
| ARMED SERVICES 


TUESDAY, MARCH 31, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends, chair- 
man of the subcommittee, presiding.) 
Mr. Arenps. All ready, Mr. Blandford? 


Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, we will start with the generals. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. E. S. WETZEL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—Resumed 


General Werzeu. I would like to say to start us off, I am here to 
defend the requirement for 449 Air Force general officers for the end 
of fiscal year 1954. You have before you the pages of a summary 
outlining our positions, the generals assigned, ae later on in this 
folder, you will find the positions not now occupied but considered 
by us to be a requirement. I have all the material, I am sure, that 
will be required to show what these generals do and why we feel they 
are general officer positions. Some of them are perfectly obvious. 
Perhaps you will want to skip those. 

I am at your pleasure as to how you would like to examine the 
generals. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Some are pertectly obvious, General. I have 
questions on many of them. 

If I may proceed, Mr. Chairman, I will go right through the list. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. BuLanpForp. Secretary of the Air Force. You have a Director 
of the Secretary of the Air Force Personnel Council and a Deputy 
Director, Secretary of Air Force Personnel Council. There is no 
comparable council in the Navy. That is the only thing at the 
moment I can compare it with. 

My question is why do you need two general officers, why do you 
need any general officers? The work, if there is anything comparable 
to it in the Navy, is performed by a Navy captain who acts as assistant 
to the Under Secretary for personnel matters. 

General Werzet. Final decision on numerous personnel actions is 
reserved by law to the Secretary. Such actions include resignations, 
discharges, retirements, revocations of commissions, and terminations 
of appomtments. 
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In addition, experience dictates the reservation to the Secretary of 
final decision on certain other personnel actions, including elimination 
for cause, awards and decorations, clemency and parole matters, and 
certain appeals, complaints, and so on. The Secretary of the Air 
Force Personnel Council is an administrative activity established by 
the Secretary for the purpose of recommending to him an appropriate 
course of action or decision in these important matters. The Direc- 
tor, Secretary of Air Force Personnel Council, is responsible for the 
proper functioning of the six boards of which the Council is composed. 
Air Force Personnel Review Board, Air Force Board of Review, Air 
Force Disability Review Board, Discharge Review Board, Decora- 
tions Board, Physical Disability Appeal Board—some of these are 


established by law—Air Force Disability Review Board, Discharge 
Review Board, Board of Review. This is the final board established 
in Public Law 810 which requires five general officers. When the 
Secretary’s Personnel Board acts as a board of final review, we have to 
detail three added general officers to meet that requirement. 


Director, SECRETARY OF THE ForcE. PERSONNEL COUNCIL 


Final decision on numerous personnel actions is reserved by law to the 
Secretary. Such actions include resignations, discharges, retirements, revocations 
of commissions and terminations of appointments. 

In addition, experience dictates necessity for the reservation to the Secretary 
of final decision on certain other personnel actions including eliminations for 
cause, certain awards and decorations, clemency, parole and restoration to duty, 
and certain appeals, complaints, and challen 

The Air Force Personnel Council is the x. a SE activity established by 
the Secretary for the purpose of recommending to him an appropriate course of 
action or decision in these important matters. 

The Director, Secretary of the Air Force Personnel Council, is responsible for 
the proper functioning of the six Boards of which the Council is composed. 

One of these Boards, the Air Foree Board of Review, performs final review of 
the proceedings of Boards of Inquiry, regarding the removal of Regular Air Force 
officers, from the active list under the provisions of Public Law 810, 80th Congress. 
This law requires that this Board be composed of not less than five ‘general officers. 
The Director normally is the President of the Board. 

The Director and the Deputy Director, who assists the Director in the admin- 
istration of the Council and who acts for the Director in his absence or when prior 
knowledge of a particular case under review necessitates his challenge, sit as 
members of this Board. 

An idea of the extent of the work accomplished by the Personnel Council may 
be gained from the following statistics which represent cases handled during 
fiscal year 1952: 

Separations of officers and airmen 


Other than for cause (relieves from active duty, resignations, TeHRS RD) - 1, 898 
For cause (qualified resignations, revocations, discharges) 
Physical disabilit y_ 

Special appeals and reviews. 

Selection for Regular Air Force commissions --_.-.--.-.-.--.--.-+------- 


From this obvious workload, it is apparent that both the Director and Deputy 
Director are essential as general officers in order to provide proper guidance of 
secretarial policy and afford the requisite continuity for the varied Board actions 
in this functional area. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. How often does that board meet, General? 

General Werzet. Well, it is in continual operation. How many 
Gays a week are they involved with Board of Review on Public Law 
810 cases? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 
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General Werzex. An officer who is required to show cause why his 
commission should be retained, we hope there are not many, but 
occasionally they come up, and they meet as those cases occur. The 
disability review board: For those cases the Board meets as often as 
a person is scheduled for retirement due to physical disability. We 
can supply statistical data as to the number of cases actually reviewed 
by each board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why is it done by general officers in the Air Force 
and done by captains in the Navy? 

General Wertzet. Some of these things involve questions of sub- 
stantial judgment. They involve questions of honor, questions of 
pay, disability pay. There is some provision involving regular 
: cers which are required to have a board of five general officers by 
aw. 

Public Law 810, of course, does prescribe general officers in the 
final Board of Review, five to be exact, general officers. Perhaps the 
Navy doesn’t operate under that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They do not operate under 810. 

Mr. Kiupay. Does this Board handle those cases under 810 as well 
as other cases? 

General Werrzet. The whole thing. In other words, the Secretary 
has grouped into his personnel council—— 

Mr. Kitpay. I recall the circumstances involved very well. It was 
after Secretary Woodring’s revitalization bill, I believe he called it. 
It came out of the committee with about a one vote majority and we 
were afraid to take it on the floor. After years of service in grade, and 
when total mobilization came along, General Marshall brought along 
this 810. Because of the experience we had had and the bitterness 
that had been aroused by Secretary Woodring’s proposal, we very de- 
liberately made that a board of general officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Next is Director, Legislative and Liaison. Of 
course, it is always unpleasant to discuss people you come in daily con- 
tact with, but the situation is very obvious. We have a flag officer in 
the Office of Secretary of Defense. Previous to that there was a gen- 
eral officer. You have a major general in the Air Force, a major 
general in the Army, a captain in the Navy. 

I am familiar with the fact that the Navy captain who performs that 
work reports to the Judge Advocate Genral, but the Judge Advocate 
General is not the legislative and liaison man, so to speak for the Navy. 
Instead it is done by a captain. 

Pha what is the justification for a major general occupying that 
billet? 


Drrector, Directorate oF LEGISLATION AND LIAISON, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF THE AIR ForRcE 


General WerzeE. (reading): 


The Director, Directorate of Legislation and Liaison, Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force, is a general officers’ position because it is the opinion of the 
Secretary of the Air Force as well as the Chief of Staff that the duties and respon- 
sibilities of this office warrant the assignment of a general officer. 

This Directorate differs in one respect from its counterparts in the other 
services in that it is located in the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. The 
Director wears two hats in that he is the principal adviser to both the Secretary 
and the Chief of Staff on legislation and liaison matters. I would like to read 
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to you a position summary which will briefly indicate the seope of the duties 
involved in this position, 

The Director of a ora and Liaison being immediately responsible to the 
Secretary of the Air Force, and acting in an advisory capacity to the Chief of 
Staff, USAF, is responsible for— 

(a) The formulation, coordination, and general supervision of the Air Force 
legislative program, with the exception of appropriation matters; 

(b) Assembling, analyzing, evaluating, and reporting legislative matters per- 
taining to the Air Force, including dissemination of pertinent legislative informa- 
tion to appropriate Air Force officials and offices; 

(c) Preparation and coordination of reports, leshinnent and related state- 
ments on legislation to the Office, Secretary of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Congress, including scheduling and other arrangements for presentation 
of legislative testimony before congressional committees; 

(d) Maintaining and conducting legislative liaison between the Air Force and 
the Congress, Bureau of the Budget, the departments and boards within the 
Department of Defense, and other executive branches of the Government; 

(e) Preparation, review, and monitoring of correspondence and inquiries 
between the Department of the Air Force and Members of the Congress, and 
between the Department of the Air Force and the Executive Office of the 
President; 

(f) Preparation, review, and processing of correspondence and inquiries on 
committee business relating to investigations, inéluding preparation of reports, 
testimony, and related statements on investigations before the investigating 
committees of the Congress; 

@ Briefing and counseling of Air Force witnesses who appear before legislative 
and investigative committees of the Congress; 

(h) The release of classified information to the Congress in accordance with 
instructions prescribed by the Secretary of the Air Force; 

(*) Maintaining cognizance of correspondence and inquiries reflecting criticism 
of Air Foree policy and, where appropriate, institutes recommendations to the 
Chief of Staff for possible bate action thereto; 

}) Monitoring, on a continuing basis, all action pertaining to the aforesaid 
matters from the time the inquiry is received in the Department until the final 
response is actually received by the originator. 


Mr. Buanprorp. Well, it is true in the Navy. The thing that is 
apparent is that you have a captain in the Navy who is the direct 
representative of the Judge Advocate General on all legislative matters 
and legislative inquiries here on the Hill. If the Judge Advocate 
General can act as the coordinator of all of those activities with the 
captain, certainly the Judge Advocate General of the Navy is no 
woes or no less busy than the Judge Advocate General of the Air 

oree. 

Why could not the Judge Advocate General of the Air Force be the 
coordinator with the colonel running the shop the same as the Navy 
and thus save yourself a general billet, the same as the Navy has saved 
itself a flag billet? 

General Wrtzet. Let me comment this way: Is it not important 
that the officer designated as legislative and liaison officer to the Con- 
gress be selected on his capabilities and on his personality and on his 
ability to handle these matters for the Secretary? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Definitely. 

General Werzet. Doesn’t it just happen that the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy is that individual? 

Mr. BLANpForpb. No. 

General Werzet. And that next year, if some other naval officer 
has that position, it does not necessarily hold that he will be the legis- 
lative and liaison officer of the Navy? 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Navy never has had a flag officer as the legis- 
lative and liaison representative here on the Hill. It always has 
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been—at one time the legislative and liaison representative worked for 
the Chief, Bureau of Personnel. 

General Werzet. Does the Navy confine all of the responsibilities 
of that office to the captain? Is he the only naval officer that comes 
to the Hill, comes to the Halls of Congress? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only officer who comes to the Hill, comes to 
the Halls of Congress. He is the officer charged with the responsibil- 
ity of handling all congressional inquiries. In other words, if you 
have a problem involving an enlisted man or an officer, you take it 
up with the Navy representative who comes on the Hill. 

If you have a problem dealing with legislation, you take it up with 
the captain. If you have a problem dealing with a naval base you 
take it up with that captain. He in turn will farm it out the same as 
your people do to the interested agencies or the interested depart- 
ments or divisions. But he is the one who coordinates it. Through 
him funnels everything that goes on the Hill. 

I suggest to you that a Navy captain is performing the job that a 
major general is performing in the Army and a major general is per- 
forming in the Air Force. 

General Werzet. I can’t speak, as I say, with any authority on the 
Navy. But if I can say something off the record? 

(There was discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. On the record. 

I do not want to get into personalities because that is not my inten- 
tions. I know that the members of the Armed Services Committee 
think very highly of the general officers that are over here. It is not 
my purpose to inquire into their activities on a personal basis in any 
way, shape, or manner. But again I suggest to you that it is at least 
a question in the minds of some people as to why it is necessary to have 
a 5 in the Office of Secretary of Defense, a major general in 
the Air Force, a major general in the Army, and a captain in the 
Navy, and, in addition to that, bearing in mind that throughout 
World War II, with some 12 million people under arms, the Army 
and the Air Force were represented on the Hill by one colonel and a 
major general running the entire shop for the Army and the Air 
Force back in the Pentagon. 

It is something that has to be faced because it is a field that is 
obvious. You people know that the Secretary of Defense has made a 
very searching analysis of the legislative and liaison officers, and it 
would be remiss on our part not to look into the matter, also, and at 
least ask you people to justify that billet being occupied by general 
officers, particularly if it can be done by, say, the Judge Advocate 
General, which is really his field when you deal with legislation insofar 
as writing a law is concerned. 

General Werze.. You are concerned only with writing laws? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Right. 

General Werzet. Then he is qualified. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have a Director of Public Information 
who is a brigadier general. The Office of Secretary of Defense has a 
general officer, Navy has a general officer, Marine Corps has a general 
officer. Everybody has a general officer in public information. 
Again, I propose the possibility of making use of a general officer. 
I notice General Sory Smith, I don’t know him. I notice he is 43 
years old. 

General Werze.. General Smith? 
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Drrector, OrricE or Pusiic INFORMATION 


In consideration of the complexity and seope of functions and responsibilities 
— to the Director of Public Information in the Office of the Secretary of the 
Air Force, the position was established as requiring the services of a general officer 
whose rank and length of service could provide experience basic to the proper 
fulfillment of this important function. 

Discussion of public-information activities are usually based on the concept of 
a single function—that of providing information concerning the Air Force to the 

ublic. In actual fact, this requirement, while highly important, is only 1 of the 

principal fields with which the USAF Director of Public Information must be 
concerned. The other two, Air Foree Community Relations and staff adviser to 
the Secretary of the Air Force, Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, the Air 
staff, and air commanders in matters of public relations are equally important. 

The Director of Public Information acts as principal spokesman of the Air 
Force in disseminating information concerning Air at. policies, plans, and 
actions to the public through the medium of press, radio, television, motion and 
still pictures, periodicals, speeches, ete. As spokesman, queries concerning the 
Air Force are directed to him from all sources who look to him as the authority on 
matters concerning the Air Force. 

Occupying hundreds of installations in the Zone of Interior and foreign coun- 
tries, the Air Foree faces a complex problem in community relations. In the 
continental United States, the problem is the acceptance of the Air Force installa- 
tion into the community’s way of life. Saturation of civic facilities by military 
personnel, noise by military aircraft, and the remote hazard of aircraft accidents 
create community misunderstanding which can be minimized through community- 
ee programs. The program for the Air Force is the responsibility of the 

irector. 

In the foreign communities, the Air Force installation is faced with language, 
cultural, and physical difficulties which must be overcome if the mutual defense 
of the allied countries is to be properly served. The solution of this overall 
problem is a responsibility of the Director, who must consider and advise on the 
type and method of indoctrination and orienvation of Air Force personnel pro- 
ceeding to service in foreign countries. 

The Director of Public Information acts as principal counselor to the com- 
manders and staff of the Air Force on public-relations matters. This touches on 
all fields of internal relations as well as those which have as their ultimate objec- 
tive, the informing of the American people. He must consider plans made by 
commanders and staffs in the light of their public acceptance and of their effect 
on the personnel who comprise the Air Force. He must insure that the interests, 
attitudes, and reactions of the public and of the personnel of the Air Force are 
carefully considered in the conduct of Air Force activities. In the pursuit of 
this function, he provides advice through, and to the Secretary of the Air Force, 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, and Air staff, and to Air Force commanders to 
insure his complete up-to-the-minute knewledge of Air Force actions, and he 
attends meetings of the top Air staff planning agencies. As spokesman for the 
Air Force, and as principal staff adviser, the Director of Public Information must 
be possessed of a long and varied experience within the Air Force itself. He must 
have the detailed knowledge of Air Force operations in all their complexities, and 
must possess the stature (and rank) which mark him as a senior officer and 
authoritative spokesman for the Air Force. 

To fulfill these requirements, he should be a general officer. 


Mr. BuanpForp. That is right, Sory Smith, he is 43 years old. I 
would guess he is a very capable pilot. I don’t know anything about 
him. I would guess, also, that given his choice he would like to get as 
far away from Washington as he would like to get and pul at 
considers—— 

General Werzeu. I can say ‘‘amen”’ to that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And considers his present assignment the worst 
he ever has had. I would like to know how much experience General 
Smith has had in newspaper work or in the public-information field? 

General Werzev. I am not sure I can answer that. 

Mr. BuianpForp. I suggest this, General, and I think it is true for 
many of these public-information people, at least in the general billets 
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and in the colonels billets. Most of them are people without news- 
pene experience who are there merely to make sure that the releases 

ave something to do with the Air Force, in your particular case, and 
there is nothing confidential or something that will be of aid and com- 
fort to the enemy or that the right picture is painted. In other words, 
the reason you have a general officer is that you want to make sure 
the information is going to be of benefit to the Air Force and not detri- 
mental to the Air Force. 

General WerzeEt. I think I would include the country there, too, 
and not just the Air Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is a little unfair in many respects to bring in an 
officer who has been commanding a wing and say, “You are now the 
Director of Public Information. You may not know it but you are 
now an authority on public information matters.”’ 

It is so far afield from flying an airplane or running a wing or a 
materiel command or anything else. 

Why can’t it be done by Reserve people with newspaper experience 
or regulars with experience in that line, or possibly a topflight civilian 
who has Air Force Huckiiroined who would know whether those stories 
are going to be of aid to the country and to the people and eliminate 
that as a general officer’s billet for the Air Force and release this man 
to pick up one of these billets you so sorely need? It is one that 
stands out like a sore thumb. All the services are doing it. I am not 
directing this just at the Air Force. 

Here is a Marine Corps with a brigadier general. They have as 
much need for that man running that as they have need for six more 
four-star generals. 

General Waris. Perhaps this is the time for me to make a state- 
ment which you should realize as you consider this problem. General 
Vandenberg is charged with running the Air Force. If it is not run 
properly it is his neck. He has that responsibility and nobody under- 
stands what that responsibility is, I am convinced, until they are in 
the position. He is the guy. 

In his Air Force he has, in his opinion, certain positions that are 
legitimate, justified general-officer positions. He is limited in the 
number of general officers he has. He cannot fill all of those positions. 

For instance, presently the Senate Armed Services Committee have 
a ceiling of 383 on general officers. With fewer general officers, fewer 
than he feels are required, he carefully allocates the generals that he 
does have to the positions that he feels will best help him accomplish 
his mission. You have got to accept that. He is the chief. He is 
the guy with the responsibility. He is given some means to do his 
job, perhaps not adequate, limited many times. He uses those means 
im his experience and in his judgment in the best possible way to 
enable the Air Force to meet the responsibility that it has. 

That is true in some of these, many of these, positions, perhaps. 
You cannot understand why, when the Air Force is so limited in 
general-officer capability, he would waste one of those in the office of 
public information. 

I submit to you only that in his opinion, which differs from yours, 
he does not consider it wasteful. He would prefer to take one of his 
limited positions, withhold it from a combat wing, and put it in this 
public-information seat in Washington. 
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News breaks fast and you know the press as well as I do. By the 
way, this position reports to the Secretary. Whether that is true in 
the Army and Navy or not I do not know. 

Many times, and one very good reason it seems to me for having a 
general officer occupy that position, is that when things do break fast 
and he has to speak and he cannot wait and run to the Secretary or 
run to the chief, he speaks for them. 

Mr. Buanprorp, You don’t think a civilian could do that? 

General Werze.. Perhaps he could. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the point I am making, General. I am 
also making this point in reply to your statement about General 
Vandenberg’s responsibility, which certainly I appreciate: I call your 
attention to an often forgotten little document called the Constitution 
of the United States. For some reason known only to the founders 
of this Nation they gave to the Congress the right and authority to 
make rules and regulations for the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
They didn’t mention the Air Force but by inference it is there. The 
Congress must also exercise its judgment in connection with these 
matters. 

General Wertze.. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And that is what this committee is doing at this 
moment. What we want is guidance from you people as to the 
necessity for these positions because it is this committee which has 
to defend you 

General I understand. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On the floor of the House. That is the reason 
for this inquiry. As a matter of fact, your statement is a very good 
statement as a summary of what we are doing. We are not matching— 
certainly I am not, and I speak also for the subcommittee and I know 
I speak for myself—it would be presumptuous on our part to tell 
General Vandenberg how to fly airplanes and run the Air Force and 
when to deliver bombs and when not to deliver bombs. We have had 
experience like that during the Civil War when they had a committee 
on the conduct of the war. I don’t suppose there was ever a sorrier 
performance by any committee of Congress. It probably extended 
the war for a good 2 years beyond what it should have been. But 
the Congress still is charged with the responsibility of raising the 
money to support this Air Force and it is Congress’ responsibility to 
find out whether that money is being spent wisely. 

General Granted, sir. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. And when a suggestion is made that possibly the 
money is not being spent wisely, and I think those suggestions have 
been made in the past few years on a few occasions, it is your job to 
state it is being spent wisely and then for the Congress to decide 
whether your statement is sound. 

General Werzxe.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. ArEeNps. Do you have information from them on this? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Only from the Marine Corps. The Committee 
on Expenditures has asked for the same information on public officers. 
As a matter of fact, all public information activities is included. 

Mr. ArENps. All the services? , 

Mr. BLanprorp. The services have requested they be permitted to 
supply us with a copy of the information which they will supply that 
committee without necessity of duplicating effort. 
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Mr. ArENDs. It will probably be available before we get through 
with these hearings. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Before we get through with these hearings I am 
sure it will be available. 

General Werze.. May I state in response to your statement that 
I am certainly not questioning the responsibility of the Congress nor 
the authority that they are given in the Constitution. I submit only 
that so often when you are not the fellow charged with it it is hard 
to understand why he does certain things. 

Mr. BLANprorp. That is right. I agree with that, General. We 
will run into this throughout these hearings. 

General Werze-. It is difficult, and yet none of us can say what 
we would do if we were the guy. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Personally I wouldn’t take the job of public 
information officer for any branch of the service if they made me a two- 
star general tomorrow. It is the unhappiest job anybody can have. 
You get blamed for everything that goes wrong and no credit for 
anything that goes well. You get blamed for everything, including 
shoelaces. I think that came up at one time. 

Office of the Chief of Staff is self-explanatory. I would like to ask 
ou, General, about this: You mentioned the Assistant Vice Chief of 
taff, and I find nothiag comparable for that in the Navy and I 

don’t know whether the Army has anything comparable to that or 
not, you indicated he was a mighty busy individual. Would you 
explain what the Assistant Vice Chief of Staff does that the Vice 
Chief of Staff doesn’t do? 

General Werzet. Can I first ask if any of the other personnel here 
can comment on whether the Army or the Navy has such a position? 

Mr. BLanprorp. General Powell, does the Army have an Assistant 
Vice Chief of Staff? 

General Powe... No officer in that position. Vice Chief of Staff 
is assisted by a colonel assigned to the Office of the Secretary of 
General Staff. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Thank you very much. 

That leaves you by yourself, General. 

General Werzre.. How about the Navy? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy does not, I am sure. 

General Werze.. How about the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Buanprorp. A Chief of Staff and Deputy Chief of Staff. 
They have a commandant, assistant commandant, a Chief of Staff, 
a Deputy Chief of Staff, and then the four 

General Werze.. A commandant 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. But, as a matter of fact, you will find that 
the Marine Corps and Air Force are closer together than any two 
branches of the service. 

General Wetzg.. Is that right? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

General Werzev. I am anxious to get our figures straight. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I might mention this: The Marine Corps does 
not have a general officer who is an executive to a Chief of Staff as 
you have it. They have a commandant who acts as your Chief of 

taff. Then they have Chief of Staff and then they have a Deputy. 

General Werze-. I see. 
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Mr. BuanpFrorp. So with the exception of the executive officer, 
who is a general officer in the Air Force, they do not have any com- 
parable person. They have a person who is a colonel who occupies 
a comparable responsibility. Messiaen that would be normal in 
relationship to the size of the Marine Corps as compared to the size 
of the Air Force. 

_ General Werzrv. Let me read his job description, or his mission in 
life, what he gets paid for, and then we can talk about it further. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes. 

General Werze.. The Assistant Vice Chief of Staff assists the 
Chief of Staff and the Vice Chief in the development and implemen- 
tation of plans and policies and in the overall direction of the United 
States Air Force. He exercises general supervision over administra- 
tion in the Air Staff. 

He, General McKee, runs the Air Staff. The Chief of Staff does 
not. I have an idea he does not in either the Army or the Navy 
probably. They are busy on Joint Chiefs’ activities, and in my opin- 
ion if he is a good Chief of Staff he is.out of Washington frequently 
looking through the store, letting the troops see him and finding out 
what goes on. 

During those absences the Vice Chief acts as Chief and attends 
Joint "Chiefs of Staff meetings and Armed Forces policy council 


meetings. Therefore, the Assistant Vice Chief of Staff, who acts for 
the Chief and for the Vice Chief, and runs the Air Staff, deals with 
directors, is the approving authority, and runs the business. 

In the Air Force, and perhaps it is just because of the way we are 
organized, in my opinion, and, of course, in the opinion of the Chief 


and Vice Chief, it is a very necessary position. It certainly carries the 
responsibility of a major general. McKee handles the Deputy Chiefs 
of Staff, of which there are 5, 5 in the rank of 3-star generals. 

I a sorry | don’t know more about the Army and Navy business 
on that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually the Navy has five deputies. Then you 
have a Vice Chief of Naval Operations and a Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. They do not have an assistant Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
who acts as such, nor do they have a flag officer who acts as an execu- 
tive officer. They have secretaries and aids, I think, to the flag _ 
officers who are usually captains. However, it is not anything of 
major importance. 

Office of Inspector General intrigued me for four reasons. What 
does the Air Provost Marshal do? | can appreciate a provost marshal 
in the Army where they are charged, ma he charged with the respon- 
sibility for controlling prisoners as they did during World War II, but 
I just mention this: The Navy’s comparable setup is commanded by a 
lieutenant colonel in the Marine Corps, and I would guess that the 
Air Force would have about as many prisoners as the Navy would 
have in the event of a war. I don’t know. What justifies a major 
general as an Air Provost Marshal? 

General Werzev. Once again we are in the position that we were 
before. Let me read his duties and responsibilities. He exercises 
supervision, responsibility over all matters pertaining to the mainte- 
nance of military discipline, enforcement of security, and the security 
of the atomic-energy program in the Air Force. He recommends his 
plans, policies, and procedures for improvement of discipline and 
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enforcement of law and order. He establishes individual training of 
air police and civil guards. He establishes organization of air police, 
and civil guards; equipment standards for police, air police, and civil 
guards; selection and utilization standards for the same, and recom- 
mends policies and procedures for joint action in police and prisoner- 
of-war matters. I have a page and a half more which simply outlines 
the duties of a provost marshal. 


Orrice oF THE AIR Provost MARsHAL 


POSITION: THE AIR PROVOST MARSHAL (MILITARY) 


General statement—The Air provost marshal will, under the direction of the 
Inspector General, USAF, exercise supervision responsibility over all matters 
pertaining to the maintenance of military discipline enforcement of security and 

SAF. 


7, 


the security of the atomic-energy program in the US 

Duties and responsib, lities—Recommends plans, policies, and procedures for 
improvement of discipline, and enforcement of law and order. Establishes indi- 
vidual training of air police and civil guards; establishes organization of air police 
and civil guards. Establishes selection and utilization standards for air police 
and civil guards. Recommends policies and procedures for joint action in police 
and prisoner-of-war matters. 

Coordinates in the establishment of policies, develops plans, and procedures for 
the USAF security enforcement program; acts as a focal point in the Air staff for 
establishing minimum standards for the physical protection of USAF installations 
and classified or vital matter contained therein; plans, directs, and supervises all 
activities of the security division. 

Establishes procedures and enforces policy for the prevention of security viola- 
tions and compromises of classified information and material to include atomic- 
energy information, enforces policy for the storage, handling, transmission, and 
classification of classified military information, develops personnel circulation con- 
trol and interior systems, formulates and promulgates procedures pertaining to 
the security indoctrination of USAF personnel. 

Makes recommendations, when necessary, for the removal of unfit, disloyal, 
and/or subversive military or civilian personnel. Recommends clearance action 
on persons whose investigative files are other than favorable. Maintains liaison 
with Central Loyalty Security Board and issues clearance or denials for members 
of Central Loyalty Security Board and its local boards throughout the Air Force, 
and also for the management and administrative division of the Inspector General 
and the Office of the Air Provost Marshal. 

Exercises staff supervision over the operation of USAF censorship and travel 
control of persons. 

Is responsible for staff supervision of the effective protection of Air Force infor- 
mation and material in the possession of civilian contractors to the Air Force 
from loss or damage by the elements, sabotage, or other dangers arising within 
the United States. 

Exercises staff supervision over all aspects of the confinement and retraining of 
USAF prisoners. 

Prepares Air Force regulations, Air Force letters, lectures, Air ROTC material, 
training standards, articles, and other written guidance to advance modern 
penological concepts for the use of the Air Force. 


Mr. Buanprorp. The thing that bothers me is that in addition to 
that on page 8 you have a United States Air Force Security Service 
with a major general and a brigadier general. One of the duties of 
the provost marshal, according to what you read there, is security. 

Of course, I realize this other security service is a different propo- 
sition entirely. 

General WretTzEeL. Completely and entirely different. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But it is difficult for me to comprehend the 
necessity for a major general in charge of the air police when the 
Navy has functioned for a long time without even a billet of that 
nature. They have their shore patrols and, as I say, I am sure they 
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would handle as many prisoners of war as the Air Force. I don’t 
know whether you had that situation in the Pacific during the war or 
not, but it is in a job that on the surface, at least, seems to me to 
be heavily loaded with rank, and in making a comparison the only 
thing I can compare it with at this point is the Navy because the 
Army has a different situation on its hands entirely. 

General Werze.. Why, if I may ask? 

Mr. Bianprorp. Because they are charged with prisoners of war. 
That is a large undertaking. I think this situation over in Korea has 
been evidence of that. 

This doesn’t seem to me that you need a major general to run what 
amounts to a series of shore-patrol activities. 

General WerzeL. What does the Army have? 

Mr. Buanprorp. A major general, and the Navy a lieutenant 
colonel of the Marine Corps. 

General WerzreL. You want to discuss this now or later? It is 
entirely different. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. When you mentioned security I thought we 
ought to have something in the record because this will appear in 
the record. I understand what their job is. 

General Werzet. Yes. Air police in the United States Air Force 
involves more than just a couple of men on the downtown street at 
night in the local community to pick up airmen who may or may not 
have gotten into trouble. 

We feel in the Air Force—may this be off the record? 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is it not true that the air police do the job in the 
Air Force that the marines do for the Navy? 

General Werze.. That is substantially true. 

Mr. BuanpForp. There are two other general officers in the Office 
of Inspector General that are of interest. You have a Major General 
Bertrandias. The committee met Major General Bertrandias and 
Brigadier General O’Keefe also. I don’t know anybody who will 
question the importance of flight safety, particularly when you 
are charged with responsibility for MATS and vast numbers of 
passengers you handle, but I want the record to show something in 
response to this question: Why the Air Force feels that these two 
positions require general officers when comparable job is done by a 
captain in the Navy? 

General Werze.. Let me explain, if you would like, the responsi- 
bilities of the Inspector General. His mission is to report upon the 
state of readiness, efficiency, and economy of the Air Force, to make 
recommendations pertinent thereto, and to provide an effective Air 
Force facility for inspection, security, investigation, and aircraft 
accident prevention activities. These functions are grouped into 
two broad categories of effort, one being that of security and investi- 
gation, the other of inspection involving every phase of Air Force 
interest. 

A deputy inspector general is assigned to each of these two broad 
inspector general areas of responsib at General Bertrandias is as- 
signed as deputy inspector general for inspection in California. 
Under his direct supervision are the directors of readiness and ma- 
teriel inspection, procurement inspection, and flight-safety research. 
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The two positions now that you have in mind, one I: have just de- 
scribed, Major General Bertrandias. His responsibility is not only 
flight safety but under him he has a brigadier, O’Keefe, director of 
flight-safety research. Under the Deputy Inspector General for 
Security are the Directors of Special Investigations and Air Provost 


Marshal. 


DIRECTORATE: Fiicut Sarety RESEARCH 
DIVISION: OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Statement of functions — Develops policies, standards, and procedures governing 
the Air Force aircraft accident prevention program, and monitors the conduct 
thereof throughout the USAF. Conducts continuing research into design and 
engineering phases of aircraft development and procurement to assure that 
maximum safety is incorporated into Air Force equipment, and conducts research 
into the physiological and psychological factors pertaining to accident prevention. 
Participates in examinations of new aircraft models by engineering evalration 
boards. Evaluates initial reports of aircraft accidents aid determines res/onsi- 
bilities of Hq USAF and commands in the investigations of such accidents. 
Conducts investigations of selected aircraft accidents, accident trends, and Air 
Force facilities related to flying operations. Analyzes reports of aircraft accidents, 
records of flying time, accident statistical data, and reports of unsatisfactory con- 
ditions, materiel, and procedures; compiles statistics therefrom, and conducts 
statistical research to determine or predict trends in causes of aircraft accidents. 
Prepares and disseminates educational and informational material and statistical 
studies and reports pertinent to general and specific matters affecting flying safety. 
Recommends pertinent changes in USAF policies, standards, procedures, or 
material to promote the flying safety objective and follows up each recommenda- 
tion to a satisfactory conclusion. Responsible for approving all ground controlled 
approach, instrument-landing systems, and instrument letdown procedures. 
Supervises flight-safety competition and safety educational programs. Is official 
custodian of all aircraft-accident reports and individual flight records, and 
furnishes any information therefrom to interested Government agencies and 
research organizations engaged in studies pertaining to aircraft-aceident pre- 
vention. 

Mission.—The mission of the Directorate of Flight Safety Research is to 
exercise staff supervision over all matters pertaining to the prevention of aircraft 
accidents in the United States Air Force. The objective of this mission is maxi- 
mum conservation of lives, aircrew experience, and aircraft to insure the highest 
state of combat effectiveness. 

The USAF flight safety concept is to achieve maximum accident prevention 
through the application of scientific investigative and engineering techniques in 
the correction of design and maintenance of material, and through proper selection 
and education of personnel. These problems are approached through systematic 
research including engineering accident investigations and analyses, psychological 
and physiological research into human factors, analysis of accident histories, 
education of personnel, and close observation of all Air Force operations. Par- 
ticular emphasis is placed on applying these techniques at the earliest possible 
time to the latest items of equipment, and in the earliest phases of training. 

Through active liaison and guidance in the field, Flight Safety Research has 
established a close relationship with the major Air Force commands down through 
base levels. By working with and through operating organizations the directorate 
has gained wide acceptance of its recommendations. A greatly inereased 
emphasis on operational efficiency in the commands is attested by numerous 
favorable comments received from major commanders, 


Orrice oF THE INspecToR GeNneERAL, USAF 


NORTON AIR FORGE BASE, CALIF. 


Mission.—Office of the Inspector General, USAF, Norton AFB; exercises staff 
supervision over inspection activities of the Air Foree, and is responsible for the 
aircraft accident prevention program. Is responsible for direct supervision over 
the Directorates of Flight Safety Research, Procurement and Supply Inspection, 
Technical Inspection, and Readiness Inspections. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Do you have any figures available on the amount 
of passengers carried by the Air Force compared to the amount of 
pty carried by the Navy? Do you happen to have anything 

e that’ 
General Werzet. I am quite sure we do not. By the Air Force 
you don’t just mean MATS? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The number of hours flown by the Air Force are 
considerably greater than the number of hours flown by the Navy. 
I am trying to justify these two positions on the basis of the activities 
of the Air Force in relationship to flying in comparison with the 
Navy where they have a captain doing this sort of work. 

General Lez. I don’t know the figures, but I do not think we 
should forget we are also talking about a man who investigates combat 
aircraft, too. We are not talking just about the inspection of safety 
of passengers as such in passenger aircraft. This man’s responsibilities 
go way over into the field of the safety of our combat aircraft which 
is just as important as the safety of aircraft to serve passengers. 

General Werzev. You get into that when you talk about the 
director of technical inspection. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General Werzxux. That is his responsibility. 

Mr. Bianprorp. When he is within this deputy office? 

General Correct. 

General Lez. I was afraid counsel was thinking he didn’t cover 
that area. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think it would be rather difficult to actually 
make a hard and fast comparison with the Navy, particularly on their 
combat aircraft. A good deal of that is done by their Bureau of Aero- 
nautics plus some of the materiel people. We will get into that later 
to see how many people are involved in this business of making sure 
the combat aircraft or any aircraft are-technically sound. 

The Office of the Judge Advocate General. If I am not mistaken 
that is occupied by a permanent major general by law but the law is 
silent with respect to Assistant Judge Advocate Generals. Far be it 
from me to get into an ar ent with the American Bar Association 
but it has intrigued me that the Air Force has a major general and 
three brigadier generals who are assistant Judge Advocate Generals. 
The Army has the similar setup with a major general, and I think by 
law they have three assistant Judge Advocate Generals, and how the 
American Bar Association has kept the Navy from, or has not been 
able to persuade the Navy, to have more than one officer in their Judge 
Advocate General’s office, I don’t know. They have only one flag 
officer there. 

Mr. Gavin. Are you trying to encourage them? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I don’t think they need encouragement. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. These assistant Judge Advocate Generals sit on 
boards or do they actually perform as an assistant? 

Mr. Buanprorp. As I understand it, these titles are a little mis- 
leading at this point. Two of these brigadier generals have now left 
Washington. 

General Werze.. That is true. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And have become judge advocates for either the 
entire Far Eastern Command or the European Command. 
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General Werzev. Both. General Johnson, who is listed on your 

age, is the Assistant Judge Advocate General for Civil Law. He has 

fee reassigned to the Far East Air Forces and he will be the judge 
advocate there on that staff. 


ASSISTANT JUDGE ApvocaTE GENERAL Law) 


Supervises the preparation of and passes on the propriety of all legal opinions 
prepared by the patents; litigation, tax, and contracts; claims; legislative drafting; 
military affairs and legal assistance; and special assignments branches of the Office 
of The Judge Advocate General, USAF. 

Exercises supervisory and operational responsibility over proceedings before 
civil courts in which the USAF is an interested party, concerning the legal matters 
under the jurisdiction of the mentioned branches. 

Exercises supervisory and operation responsibility over tax negotiations with 
Federal, State, and local officials concerning the USAF. 

Mr. Van Zanpvt. Will that vacancy be filled? 

General Werzeu. By a colonel and not a general officer. 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Is he more than one-half? 

General Werzet. One-half? 

Mr. Van Zanpr. Just civil law? 

General Werzet. Yes. General Kuhfeld will remain in Washing- 
ton. He is Assistant Judge Advocate General for Military Justice. 


ASSISTANT JUDGE ApvocaTe GENERAL (MILITARY JUSTICE) 


Exercises supervisory and operational responsibility for the rendition of the 
legal opinions of the boards of review and the Military Justice Branch on court- 
martial cases, and executes formal concurrence on each holding of legal sufficiency 
as required by law and Executive order. 

Exercises general administrative control over the personnel and the activities 
of the boards of review and the Military Justice Branch, and has the responsibilit 
for the general supervision of the administration of military justice within all 
echelons of the United States Air Force. 

General Kidner, the fourth man, is en route to the United States 
Air Forces in Europe where he will be the judge advocate. 


Assistant JupGE ApvocaTE GENERAL, APPELLATE SERVICES AND TRAINING 


Exercises general supervision over Appellate Government Counsel Division; 
Appellate Defense Counsel Division; Educational Division; New Trial Division; 
and Clemency and Habeas Corpus. Maintained liaison with United States 
Court of Military Appeals. 

Mr. BLANprorp. Just an interesting 

General Werzev. His position will be filled by a colonel. There 
are four judge advocate generals in the Air Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It compares exactly with the Army, and the 
Navy has only one flag officer. That is the point I am making. 

General Werzev. And he is also the legislative and liaison. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is a busy man. 

General Werze.. Yes, he is a busy man. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. In defense of the Air Force and Army, it might 
be pointed out the Navy has some civilians who are CAF-16’s. They 
are drawing comparable pay, we will say, of a major general. If you 
are talking about money, I| think probably it costs as much to run 
the Judge Advocate’s Olfice in the Navy as it does in the Air Force 
and Army. They have done some things with civilians that you 
people have used specialists in the military service for. 
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Mr. Van Zanprt. At this point, may I ask the general about the 
number of general officers you have assigned to sit on boards under 
Military Code of Justice? The Navy has 3 or 4 admirals, if my 
memory is correct. I think they are retired admirals called back to 
active duty. 

Do you have generals sitting on these boards as the Navy does 
admirals? 

General Werzeu. I am sorry, sir. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think I can answer it according to our listing 
here, that you have no general officers assigned as the Navy has. 

General Wrerze.. None. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think that is the answer you want. We find 
the Navy with six flag officers, retired flag officers, sitting as presidents 
of provost courts-martial. You have only one retired general on 
active duty. Is that right? 

General Werzev. More than that now. I think I told you that by 
June we would have only one retired general on active duty. There 
are four now. 

Mr. Van Zanpt. Who are they? 

General Werze.. There are four retired general officers on active 
duty. One is General Harmon, lieutenant general. He is the Air 
Force representative on the United States Military Staff Committee 
of the U. N. He will be off by June. 

General Lynch, who was retired February 28 past, works in OSD, 
and we agreed with them to recall him to active duty for a short 
period until he could train his replacement. 

General Hansel, recalled for the mutual-security position he occupies 
in the Air Staff, a position we will cover later. 


The fourth is Brig. Gen. George Goddard, who is in Europe now 
and we feel he is the foremost authority of aerial photography in the 
world. He is to assist NATO countries to assist them in procedures 
in aerial photography. Four now, one by June. 


Mr. BLanprorp. Your Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. That 
is a field we floundered in the other day. 

General Werze.. You skipped the doctors. 

Mr. BuanpForp. You are authorized five permanent general officers 
under the Officers Personnel Act. You have eight. 1am sure we will 
find the same thing in the Air Force that we found in the Navy— 
that you have more colonels occupying billets of doctors than you 
have billets for them, but it is an inevitable situation that has arisen 
because of the fact doctors come in during the depression and do not 
in good times, and as a result those who stay on build up rank. 

is that correct, that you have a lot of colonels—— 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. We are still quite a bit below the 
requirements. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy was way over in their positions occu- 
pied by captains as compared with their billets, forty-some-odd, if I 
am not mistaken. 

General Lex. That is not the case in the Air Force... 

Mr. Buanprorpv. Maybe starting out from scratch you were able 
to prevent such a situation from Pe lace. 

e Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller. The Deputy Chief and 
Assistant Deputy Chief are self-explanatory, I think. 
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The Director of Accounting intrigues me because that job is done 
by a civilian in the Navy. It just occurs to me: Isn’t this a job that 
is more closely akin to a civilian occupation than anything else in 
the Air Force? We are talking about the Comptroller now and not 
materiel. You have here a Director of Accounting. That would 
mean somebody who is a C. P. A. or somebody an had a lot of 
experience in accounting. 

y is it necessary to detail a brigadier general? I don’t know— 
he is a Reserve? 

General Werze.. Yes, qualified for the assignment. 

Mr. BLanpForp. But he is qualified for retirement. He has 19 

ears of service. He has 1 more year to go and he will be in like 

yon. Not that there is objection to that. I don’t know whether 
it is cheaper to hire a civilian or to have a general officer. I haven’t 
figured that out. 

You have an auditor general. There is nothing comparable to that 
in the Navy, nothing comparable to it in the Mairne Corps that I 
know of. 

That is also a Reserve. 

Then you have a Director of Managment and Analysis Service, a 
brigadier general, and the comparable billet in the Navy is occupied 
by a captain. 

Then you have a Director of Budget, and Assistant Chief of the 
Navy who does that, which is comparable, and there is probably a 
difference of whether the Assistant Chief is upper or lower half. 

Commander Wuerrter. The admiral drags halfway. That is a 
statutory billet. 

Mr. Buanprorp. A Director of Statistical Services. That is per- 
formed by a civilian in the Navy. Why is that a military billet, 
General? 

General Werzex. I suppose if you could hire a civilian within the 
limitations imposed—I would like to go back to the statement I made 
about the responsibility the chief has. He is not only limited to 
general officers but limited in the number of civilians and in their 
grades that he can hire. I certainly can’t argue that a civilian properly 
qualified could handle the responsibilities of this office. 


Director or SratisticaL Services, DCS/C 


Plans and develops the integrated statistical and reporting network of the 
— and exercises technical supervision over the operations and performance 
thereof. 

Provides complete statistical service to the Air Staff, including collection, 
compilation, analysis, and presentation of statistics in the form of recurring and 
special reports, analyses, and studies. 

Provides centralized punch card accounting facilities for staff use. 

Develops and administers such specialized activities as: USAF reports control 
system; USAF strength accounting systems; management and research of all 
accounting machine equipment used in the Air Force. 


Mr. Buanprorp. That is one of the things we are going to find in 
these hearings, I am sure. 

Mr. Parrerson. What would be the difference in the salary paid 
to a major general and a civilian in this comparable position? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would say they would be approximately the 
same, Mr. Patterson. A major general draws $14,400, roughly 
speaking. 
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General WatzeL. I would guess that you would get off a little 
lighter with the major general than you would if you were able to 
get the comparable civilian who had the capability of doing this job. 

Mr. Parrerson. It should be kept within the Air Force family, 
then, as to every position you can. A civilian should not play the 
part in the military program where it is not absolutely necessary. 

General Werzreu. You are faced with a limitation on general officers 
and a limitation on high-grade civilians. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The criticism, as I understand it from various 
sources in the Congress, is that you have military people doing jobs 
that civilians should be doing, and that once you commission an officer 
you have him with you for aitiseunte and purposes for 30 years. When 
you hire a civilian you are not committed to that situation, and to 
carry out what the Senate Armed Services Committee went into last 
vear, there are many positions being occupied by general officers, or 

y officers, that could be occupied by civilians and release that many 
more military men. You might take a man with a weak heart and 
make him Director of Statistical Services, but you cannot take a man 
with a weak heart and make him a wing commander. 

Mr. Parrerson. Are these people qualified to do the line work? 

General Werze.. This particular general, Major General Landon, 
is not a pilot. 

Is that right? 

General Lux. That is right. 

Mr. Parrerson. What could he be used for in the service other 
than what he is doing? 

General Werze.. Other positions in the Training Command, for 
example. 

Mr. Parrerson. Where they really need him. 

General Werze.. Where he could be used. 

Mr. Gavin. What position did he occupy previous to this one? 

General Werze.. I am afraid I don’t remember. He has been here 
since I have been in Washington. 

Mr. Gavin. He has an Air Force background? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. He has been with the Air Force for many years and 
qualified for this position. I think I met him in Europe at one time. 
I don’t recall what his billet was there. 

Mr. Parrerson. I think if an officer is needed in a particular posi- 
tion he should be placed there, but if the position can be filled by a 
civilian and that particular officer is needed in another billet for the 
benefit of the Air Force, or the efficiency of the Air Force, then he 
should be placed there and a civilian placed into the position he 
vacates. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is my position on it, Mr. Patterson, that the 
services might save themselves from a lot of criticism based upon 
numbers, which seems to scare everybody. In other words, when you 
talk about number of general officers, it is peanuts. But when you 
talk about numbers of people wearing stars, perhaps, if you could go 
out and hire civilians to do those jobs, granted it might cost more 
money, but that is not unusual to change something for more effici- 
ency and have it end up costing more money. 

Mr. Parrerson. You will have to explain that to Mr. Taber in the 
Appropriations Committee. 
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General WretzE.. You are caught in the middle. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are caught in the middle. That is the 
trouble. 

Mr. Partrerson. That is right. 

General Werze.. It is difficult for the services to understand, | am 
sure, the real concern—and it is real, we certainly accept that—on the 
number of general officers. That we find it hard to understand. We 
have to face up to it. There is no question about that. 

The job of Director of Statistical Services is a very important one. 
He is responsible for all the statistical information in the Air Force. 
It generates right down at grassroots level where we have people and 
things and parts and aircraft. It is an important job. All of that 
information is not only used by the Air staff to run their business, but 
it is the source of information we need to deal with the Office of Secre- 
tary of Defense and to deal with the Congress. Many times in the 
past, there has been an error which has involved this director calling 
our major commanders, directing that better control and better infor- 
mation be furnished. 

A civilian in that position would be at a disadvantage, it seems to 
me to call up LeMay and tell him to watch his statistical services 
business and see that it gets in line. 

Mr. BuanpForp. A major general would have the same difficulty. 

General Werzer. No. When you are right you haven’t any 
difficulty in calling things to our four-star generals’ attention. 

Mr. BianpForp. It makes no difference whether you are a civilian 
or in uniform if you were right with General LeMay. 

General WrrzeE.. | imagine so. I think, though, a civilian would 
be at a disadvantage. However, | cannot argue the point that you 
could probably find a civilian who probably would not want the job 
for the pay you could give him, but you could find one who would 
be capable of handling the job. 

Mr. Gavin. It would take him several years to get an Air Force 
background to get the feel of the job. 

General Werzet. Certainly. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In that connection, though, Mr. Gavin, that 
raises another interesting point, and I think probably you will find 
it in all the services. If it takes a background of statistical experience 
to become a director of statistical services, | wager that General 
Landon, without knowing it, never had previous experience in sta- 
tistical services. 

Mr. Gavin. That is why I asked the question of his background. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is one of the problems the services con- 
tinuously face, and that is bringing officers into positions where it 
takes a year to acclimatize them to their ability. That is in the very 
nature of things in the military services as far as that is concerned. 
But where that can be eliminated on a job that is more civilian than 
it is military, at least after you once have established your continuity 
you don’t change it every 3 years, and in that respect there is a lot 
more efficiency in having a civilian than there is in having a military 
man if it is a position that does not require extensive knowledge of 
flying. Statistical services, if the name implies what I think it does 
means collecting statistics. 

General Werzet. He collects statistics. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t suppose that any extreme knowledge of 
the instrument panel of a B-36 is of very much importance in collect- 
ing those statistics? 

General Lez. There is another point here, though, I think, Mr. 
Blandford. Officers who are normally selected for key spots, promo- 
tions such as general officers, are not selected normally just for one 
channel of endeavor such as a statistical services man or a B-36 pilot. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is right. 

General Lez. A man selected to fill that kind of a position, a 
colonel or general, generally is selected from a broad point of view. 
I don’t know all of Gentrel. Landon’s background, but I dare say he 
has had a great amount of experience in things such as adjutant 
general’s work, recordkeeping, and so on. I know in 1946 he was in 
the United States Air Force Headquarters on some similar assignment. 
I have had some dealings with him. I am not exactly sure what he 
was doing. So I think we have to recall and remember that these 
people are not normally channelized in some little narrow field but 
they can step in and be an executive or a director in a number of 
management positions rather than just on one specialty. 

Mr. Patrrerson. How do you people absorb an ex-pilot; that is, a 
fellow who has been flying for 10 or 15 years who gets to the rank of 
colonel and general and they are no longer in a flying status and 
would have to revert to something like bookkeeping or housekeeping 
in the service? Where do you put those fellows? Do you retire 
them, or what? 

General Ler. If he were no longer, as you put it, Mr. Patterson, 
suitable for flying, he might even fill the position we are just discussin 
if he has had the background along with his piloting that he shoul 
have by the time he gets to the age and stage you are discussing. 

Mr. Parrerson. I am thinking otiescipal of the requirements 
you have for aviators. The moment you pick up a defect in a flier 
then he is grounded. That is correct, is it not? 

General Lez. If the defect is such that he is no longer able to 
qualify, yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. They catch him mostly on his eyes. 

General Lez. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then he is grounded. 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Parrerson. If he is not physically disqualified to the point of 
being put out of the service on that disability, then you have to absorb 
him within the military end of the Air Force? 

General Ler. Yes. And many of these jobs you see here are filled 
by the type of officer you are discussing. For example, General Hop- 
wood, somewhere on the list you have, is a command pilot now 
grounded due to a physical defect. But General Hopwood’s back- 
ground and ability Rar her him highly suited for the type of job he is 
doing. He is not on flying status. 

There are many more here if we got out the records, so they are 
fitted into the administrative side of things. 1 

Some of them are still in jobs, most of them are still in jobs, that 
require pilot knowledge, knowledge that they gained as pilots, even 
- though they are not actually out ying today. 

Mr. Gavin. That is not unusual in the Air Force to have those 


difficulties. I think the Army has trouble, too, and the Navy has, 
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too, in farming out some of the colonels and the lieutenant colonels 
and finding billets for them. 

Mr. Patrerson. The Air Force has a greater casualty list than 
they would have in the Navy, Army, Marine Corps, or the Coast 
Guard, because a man could have a defect in his eyes which could be 
corrected by glasses and still be on the bridge of a ship or work with 
the Marine Corps or the Army. 

General Lex. I wouldn’t consider we have trouble finding spots 
for them. As I tried to tell Mr. Blandford earlier, they are qualified 
in another field if they get to the stage in life you discuss other than 
just flying aircraft. 

, ve Parrerson. That comes to all of us. You have to prepare 
or that. 

General Lez. Yes. Normally, I would say, there is no difficulty. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel. 

General Werzet. Now, you are in my field. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I made a rough comparison, General. It may 
not be exactly correct, but I find there are five flag officers in the 
Navy directly concerned with personnel. 

I find that the personnel planning, which compares with your 
Deputy Director for Personnel Planning, is performed by a captain 
in the Navy, and that the Director of Training is performed by a 
captain in the Navy compared to your major general’s billet. That is 
not a sound comparison. 

General No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Because you probably have more authority con- 
centrated in this general officer than that captain has, I am sure. 

General Werze.. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we can disregard the chaplains. That 
is by statute; is it not? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. No, sir; but the chaplains’ list has 
authorized one permanent general officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then let us get into a little religious discussion 
for a moment. 

General Werzeu. Now, you are out of my field again. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the justification for a Deputy Chief of 
Air Force Chaplain? I realize the mail will be heavy after today, 
but what is the situation on that? If you are authorized 1 why 
do es have 2? If you are authorized 1 permanent, why do 
you have 1 permanent and 1 temporary? 

General Werze.. Asa matter of fact, we do not have one permanent. 
They are both in temporary grades. 


Cuier or Arr Force Cuapiains, DCS/P 


Acts as advisor to the Chief of Staff, USAF, on the religious life, morals, morale, 
and related matters affecting USAF personnel. 

Is responsible for administering the USAF chaplain program with necessary 
field trips to properly supervise its effectiveness; coordinates within Headquarters 
USAF all matters affecting the USAF chaplain program and related chaplain 
activities. 

Is responsible for maintaining effective relationship between civilian church 
groups and the USAF; effects necessary USAF liaison with the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains, Department of the Army; Office of the Chief of Chaplains, Depart- 
ment of the Navy, and other governmental, military, and civilian agencies. 
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Deputy Carer or Arg Force Cuapiains, DCS/P 


Assists in the discharge of the duties of the Chief of Air Force Chaplains, Head- 
quarters, USAF, and, as directed or in his absence, performs his functions; serves 
as USAF representative on the Air Force-Army Chaplain Board established to 
coordinate policy of the Chief of Air Force Chaplains and Chief of Chaplains, 
Department of the Army. Liason with the Office of the Director of Information, 
USAF, to supply material for release to the secular and religious press. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why do you have two general officers? I am 
not disagreeing with the spiritual welfare of the Air Force, but I am 
wondering why it is necessary to have two general officers. I think 
the Navy has 

Commander WHEELER. We have two. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Two? 

Commander WHEELER. Yes. 

General Powntu. The Army has one general officer. We would 
like very much to have two if we can spare the billet. We do not feel 
at the present time that we can. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

Mr. Gavin. Did you realize the Air Force had two, General? 

General Poweuu. Yes, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Surprising you didn’t have two, then, also. 

General PoweLi. May I correct myself? We have just put on 
the second man. 

Mr. Gavin. Evidently you got a copy of this report here and were 
not aware the Air Force had two. I thougbt it strange you wouldn’t 
keep up with the parade. 

Mr. BLANprorp. I am not sure but what this inquiry would not 
result in more general officers than we have presently. 

At any rate, omitting the chaplains, you have seven general officers 
involved in personnel work in the Air Force. Those people under 
yourself and General Kuter deal with a myriad of problems. What is 
the situation with respect to those officers? 

General Werzet. I will be happy to read through the job descrip- 
tions. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Without the job descriptions, it is something you 
live with every day. ; 

General Every day. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Obviously you will not say you can eliminate 
half of them, but just bear in mind, we will say, that the Navy has 
four. Why does the Air Force need seven? I use that as a rough 
comparison. 

General Werzet. Let me answer that first. The Navy personnel 
policies are long-established and I gather they are quite good. 

The United States Air Force is a young service. There are still a 
reat many things that General Lee, who is the Director of Personnel 
lanning, who is here, must concern himself with daily—future 

personnel plans of the Air Force, that is. If anything should be 
sound, stable, and solid and good for all time it ought to be our per- 
sonnel planning. He deals in futures. . 

In our opinion, that is a major general’s job. He is here and he can 

tell you what he does. He is a very busy man. He has a brigadier 
eneral deputy who also is a very busy man and who also has a great 
eal of responsibility. 
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DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING 


Under the direction and broad policy guidance of the Deputy Chief of Staff 
Personnel, is responsible for the following plans and policies affecting USAF 
military personnel (Reserve forces included): 

(a) velops plans and policies to assure the most effective utilization of per- 
sonnel resources available in furtherance of the missions of the Air Force, con- 
sistent with providing individuals with adequate career opportunities and the 
highest possible motivation. 

(6) Formulates policies for the separation of individua|s from each of the com- 
ponents of the Air Force which will insure the elimination of the unfit, the main- 
tenance of a vitalized force and, at the same time, protect the rights and earned 
benefits of the individuals concerned. 

(c) Analyzes, formulates, and recommends improved personnel management 
and utilization programs and actions with an objective of attainment of maximum 
efficiency and effectiveness of Air Force personnel. 

(d) Develops policies pertaining to the administration of aeronautical ratings 
and flying status within Air Force which will be equitable and will provide incen- 
tives necessary to continue the manning of flying positions on a volunteer basis. 

(e) Formulates policies for the procurement of the highest quality of personnel 
for each component of the Air Force under terms of service, ete., which will 
assure maximum usefulness. 

(f) Monitors, for Headquarters USAF, the universal military training program. 

(g) Formulates policies pertaining to the promotion and demotion of officers, 
including the method of selection, eligibility criteria, numbers to be promoted, 
and schedule of promotions. 

(h) Develops the personnel portions of the USAF war and mobilization plans 
including emergency Air staff actions, mobilization requirements, assessment of 
war-planning factors and war requirements for all USAF military personne). 

(t) Develops and monitors the personnel aspects of current and projected pro- 
rams for both active establishment and the Air Force Reserve. This includes 
orecasting military personnel gains and losses, planning promotions, planning 

enlistments, recalls, and the assembly of the above-mentioned data into formalized 
programing and budget documents. 

(j) Establishes the Air staff position on all legislative matters which affect 
USAF military personnel. 

(k) Monitors the preparation, presentation, and implementation of those por- 
tions of the Department of Defense legislative program which pertain to USAF 
military personnel. 

(}) Preparation of the USAF military personnel budget program including pay 
and allowances, travel allowances, and subsistence allowances. 

(m) Develops and maintains the career program for Air Force officers. This 
program outlines the responsibilities and procedures required for the progressive 
development of all officers in accordance with their career development needs and 
projected Air Force requirements. 

(n) Develops USAF classification policies and procedures and maintains the 
officer and airman classification structures. 

(0) Develops and monitors the USAF military personnel testing program. 

(p) Establishes and maintains an effective officer evaluation program includ- 
ing effectiveness reports. 

(q) Formulates policies pertaining to the promotion and demotion of airmen, 
including eligibility criteria, numbers to be promoted, and schedule of promotion. 

(r) Develops and implements policies affecting the utilization, promotion, and 
assignment of warrant officers. 

n (s) USAF member on the Department of Defense Reserve Forces Policy 
oard, 

(t) Regular member of Section V Committee (Reserve and Air National Guard 
Policy Board). 

(w) Member of the USAF Budget Advisory Committee. 

(v) Represent the Chief of Staff and/or the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, at 
conferences, hearings, etc., involving other Department of Defense agencies, 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Congress. 


Mr. BLanprorp. I assume from that that being still in the devel- 
oping stage——— 
General I would say “Yes.” 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Eventually you can see your way clear to a 
stable Air Foree when you might be able to reduce the general-officer 
requirements once you have a complete going organization where 
you do not have to come out with a new and changed policy. In 
other words, when you get to, say, a 143-wing Air Force and your 
policies have been established, you might then combine some of these 
officers together. 

General Werzut. It is quite possible. I do not believe, at least it 
has not been true in the past, that we will ever achieve a level of Air 
Force and stay there. We will grow or someone will determine there 
is not the requirement for 143 wings, and then you will really need a 
personnel planner to find out how you will cut down size. 

Mr. BLanprorp. There are two officers under that Chief of Opera- 
tions who logically should be under a Deputy Chief of Staff, Per- 
sonnel. That is the same question we got into the other day. Why 
do you have a Director of Manpower and Organization and a 
Deputy Director of Manpower and Organization, both of whom deal 
with people? 

General Werze.. Dealing with the requirements for people. 


Director oF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, DCS/O 


Represents the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, in all matters pertaining 
to the development and maintenance of sound USAF organization and the 
administration of the USAF manpower program. 

Establishes policy on matters pertaining to the constitution, activation, 
inactivation, reorganization, or disbandment of USAF units, in accordance with 
the Department of the Air Force troop program. 

Develops plans and policies designed to assist commanders and staff officers 
at all levels of management in the discharge of their responsibilities for maintenance 
of sound organization and effective manpower utilization. 

Develops criteria for evaluating manpower requirements and recommending 
improvements in methods and procedures in order to insure the most effective 
and economical use of manpower resources. 

Prepares and defends before the Air Force Budget Advisory Committee, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Office of the Secretary of Defense, Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Congress of the manpower requirements of the USAF Sh growt 

Develops a management-improvement program for the USAF and provides 
functional guidance and management-engineering services for the implementa- 
tion thereof. 

Periodically sppreines the effectiveness of the USAF management program and 
reviews the results with management concerned. 


Mr. Buanprorp. Why wouldn’t that more logically come under 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel? I am not advocating you take 
two general officers and put them up in that position. I am asking 
why the Director of Personnel Planning, to add to General Lee’s 
burden, can’t also take over manpower and organization? 

General WerzeL. That is a question that organization people in 
the Air Staff have considered for a long time. I suppose in the Army 
and perhaps in the Navy they have considered that, though I do not 
know how they are established. 

The responsibility for tables of organization for troop basis, the 
determination of numbers of units, personnel in the units, the equip- 
ment that goes with the unit, that always play 
G-3 function, at least in the Army, Army Air Force, and in the Air 


Force now. I believe it remains so in the Army now. 

The requirement for establishing, or the responsibility for establish- 
ing requirement of the people and units, troop basis, that always 
has been a G-3 function. 
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The personnel function, then, is to procure, train, put in position, 
plan, do all the daily personnel actions—retirements, promotions, 
separations, the business of carrier monitoring and planning, all the 
myriad of things that go into the personnel function. 

The operations function doesn’t worry about that. The Director 
of Manpower and Organization under Operations establishes the total 
manpower tab for 143-wing Air Force. He decides on the number of 
units, the makeup of the units, and the personnel authorizations for 
the 143-wing force. The Director of Manpower and Organization 
does not concern himself with the daily personnel and the individual 
personnel actions. 

As a matter of fact, today the subject still is being discussed. It 
could very well be that within the next year or so that function will 
be taken out of operations and placed under Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Personnel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You do not have a director of civilian personnel 
as a military man? 

General Werzex. No. He is a civilian. 

Mr. Buianprorp. A civilian? 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Your Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations. Your 
assistant for programing. Is that comparable to your readiness posi- 
tion in the Navy? Do you know that? 

General Werze.. I am not familiar with the Navy setup. The 
Assistant for Programing is the individual. in this case a major general 
in the Air Force, who worries about the program straight across the 
board—materiel, personnel, air bases, aircraft, to see that the whole 
thing is in line. 

en Mr. Kyes, new Deputy Secretary of Defense, wants to be con- 
vinced that the Air Force program in all of its phases is moving for- 
ward, it is that officer who has the responsibility and who has been 
doing this all through the months and years to handle the question. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is the chap who advises the Under Secretary 
as to whether a base should be opened, closed down, whether they need 
to expand it, and all that sort of thing. Is that par of his job? 

General Werzeu. No, I would not say that is part of his job. His 
job is a broader job than that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He appears to be comparable to the Director, 
General Planning Group of the Navy. Would that be a rough 
description? 
gad Wueeter. It sounds similar from the description I 

ow. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It seems to me they have a roughly similar 
category. 

General Wetze.. Would you like me to read the description? 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes. 

General Werze.. Works for the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, 
and concerns himself with matters affecting coordination of overall 
Air Force programs, exercises direction over the development and 
preparation of Air Force programs and analysis incident thereto, to 
insure continued correlation of all related phases from their initial 
planning to the resources distribution necessary to their final imple- 
mentation. Provides himself or secures assumptions, policies and 
reconsiderations thereof necessary for effective planning and pro- 
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graming. Fixes responsibility for each phase of the programing; 
establishes or approves scocndeiien and correlation of the programing. 
Resolves conflicts occurring in development and discussion of the 
programs. Authenticates all changes in Air Force programs and 
superintends program for change in the Air Force system. Provides 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, membership on the Aircraft Com- 
mittee of the Munitions Board. Establishes allocation priorities for 
critical resources required in the manning and equipping of Air Force 
units, and controls allocation of aircraft and flying time. He is 
consulted by affected aircraft agencies on problems arising from 
directives, policies, programs, and planning activities of other defense 
department agencies when such problems affect the established or 
future priorities, programs, or resources allocations of the Air Force. 
Mr. Buanprorp. | notice a deputy assistant who is a brigadier 
eneral. If that compares with the general planning group in the 
avy, the Navy has a captain. It may bea larger job and that com- 
parison may not be fair. 

General Werzev. It is quite a job. The last officer who held it 
moved out of Washington because he couldn’t stand the pressure. 
He was moved to the west coast. 

Mr. Bianprorp. There is one intriguing billet here. Deputy 
Director of Collection and Dissemination. I can understand the 
Director of Intelligence being a major general, but the title of Collee- 
tion and Dissemination and rank of brigadier general for that intrigues 
me, particularly since we have had some comments about the CIA 
being charged with responsibility of collecting and disseminating 
information. There have been some articles which appeared in news- 
papers recently with respect to duplication of effort and all that sort 
of thing. What does this Deputy Director do? Why is it necessary 
that a brigadier general has to do a job which I assume Director of 
Intelligence does? He collects the information and he would have 
to ovata it. Then why does a brigadier general have to disseminate 
it? Dissemination means to spread the gospel among the Air Force 
on what you ought to know about the enemy. 

General Werze.. Well, he has quite a long job description here. 
Certainly intelligence and the intelligence function is one we want to 
be very sure we do well, I should say. The history of the Nation in 
the past indicates that in the past we have not done very well in these 
lines. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is why we established the CIA. 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have a chief of the Air—— 

General Werzet. Would you like me to read some of this? 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

General Werzeu. Director for Collection, Deputy Director of 
Intelligence for Collection and Dissemination is responsible for the 
worldwide collection of air intelligence information necessary for the 
production of air intelligence and for the dissemination of both raw 
and processed intelligence to using agencies. He directs*the world- 
wide air attaché activities which melude his 56 stations, and so on, 
and 45 aircraft. He coordinates for the Department of the Air Force 
on joint attaché matters with his counterparts in the Army and Navy. 
He maintains staff supervision of the Air Force security service; 
reconnaissance requirements to include mapping, charting, and geo- 
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detic requirements, production of photo intelligence. Formulates 
policies with reference to diplomatic relations between the Air Force 
and representatives of foreign countries accredited to the Air Force. 
Maintains close liaison with Joint Intelligence Committee, Intelligence 
Advisory Committee, Central Intelligence Agency, Assistant Chief 
of Staff Intelligence, United States Army, and comparable men in 
the Navy, with the State Department, Library of Congress, and all 
other Government agencies having representation in foreign countries 
or who receive information on foreign countries as a result of their 
normal operations. Periodic contact is maintained with United 
States ambassadors and dignitaries in foreign countries. He directs 
the program for the analysis and evaluation of existing and potential 
sources of intelligence information and determines appropriate 
exploitation techniques. 

Mr. Parrerson. What does the Director do? 

General Werzev. He sees that this Deputy Director does his job 
and so do the others. 

That is perhaps funny, but it is true. 

Mr. Parrerson. It looks like he is covering the waterfront. 

General Werzev. We have still other fields in intelligence that I will 
be happy to read to you. 

Mr. ermumon, Let us hear a little about what the Director does. 

General Werzeu. All right, sir. You will see some of this as I read 
the functions of the Director, Deputy Director for Collection and Dis- 

semination will show in here, of course. 

Mr. Parrerson. All right. 

General Werze.. The Director provides air intelligence for the 
prevention of strategic, technical, or technological surprise from any 
source. Command decisions and counsel upon air preparedness and 
for the planning and conduct of air operations. the directs, super- 
vises, and controls Air Force intelligence activities including the col- 
lection, evaluation, and production of air intelligence necessary to 
fulfill Air Foree and United States Navy requirements. By author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense and certain mutual arrangements 
Contato of Intelligence produces air intelligence for the United States 

avy. 

He is responsible for air-intelligence estimates on the vulnerabilities 
and intentions of foreign nations and their capabilities to wage war- 
fare. Special studies, reviews, and so on, on intelligence studies, keep- 
ing us informed of world situations in that respect. Intelligence esti- 
mates, studies, and war plans. 

Mr. Parrerson. They have teams working in various parts of the 

world who report back? 
P General Werzet. In each Air Force command in various parts of 
the world we have an intelligence officer whose responsibility is similar 
to this. Air attachés around the world are responsible for certain 
intelligence matters. 

I think in the field of technical intelligence we do have teams around 
the world. 

Mr. Patterson. As to breakdowns within that structure where 
ou have Air Force intelligence officers who orient, say, the crews 
efore they go out on a mission? 

General Yes. 
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ei Parrerson. Those are separate branches within this frame- 
work? 

General Werze.. This staff intelligence officer here, and the 
commander in Europe has his intelligence officer, and the division——— 

Mr. Parrerson. This man is over them all? 

General Werzet. Overall in a staff sense, but they as individuals 
in the field, of course, are reporting to their commander there. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then he in turn reports to this fellow here in 
Washington. Is that it? 

General Werzex. Yes. Also the Director of Intelligence is a 
member of the Joint Intelligence Committee, Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
Intelligence Advisory Committee, and there is a restricted job here 
which is so short it is not necessary to ask the reporter to leave the 
room and which I will not therefore read. 

In the Air Staff he is a member of the Aircraft and Weapons Board, 
Security Panel, Air Force Board of Review. 

That is the Director’s job sheet. 

Mr. Parrerson. Director and Assistant Director are practically in 
a dead heat there. 

General Werze.. No. We still have some more intelligence—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is not peculiar to the Air Force. Navy has 
a Director and Deputy Director, both flag officers. The Army has 
G-2 and assistant G—2, both of whom are general officers. 

Mr. Parrerson. How about the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Buanprorp. A full colonel, I think. 

Mr. Parrerson. One colonel? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General WerzeL. You cannot compare the United States Air Force 
and our intelligence job to the United States Marines. 

Mr. Patrrerson. You have one colonel do the intelligence work for 
both FMF and the air arm of the Marine Corps? Captain Patris? 

Captain Parris. That is correct; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have four titles which could get 
her into difficulty so far-as explanations are concerned. You have a 

eputy Chief of Staff for Operations, Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Operations, and you have another Assistant Deputy Chief of Staff 
for Operations. Then you have a Director of Operations, and a Dep- 
uty Director of Operations, and all of them are major generals except 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations who is a odtemant general. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is the difference between Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations and Director of Operations and a Deputy 
Director of Operations? 

General Werzeu. Well, perhaps we ought to get out our chart. 

Under the Deputy Chief 0 f Staff, Operations, there is an Assistant 
Deputy—one. I think you understand that. 

Mr. BLANpDForp. Yes. 

General Werzxu. There is another Assistant Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Operations who concerns himself only with the air installa- 
tions business. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

General Werze. That is General Weikert. 

In the Air Force the Chief and Secretary thought it necessary to 

ut an officer at that level of responsibility on the installations problem 
use it is one of our most difficult—and limiting at the moment. 
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General White is Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations. He has the 
following responsibilities: He has responsibility of intelligence, and 
this intelligence officer we have just discussed is one of the directors 
who reports to the Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations; Manpower and 
Organization, which we also have discussed ; Director of Plans; 
Director of Operations; and Communications. "He has assistants for 
Atomic Energy, Programing, which we have discussed, and Guided 
Missiles. 

If you would like, I can read the resvonsibilities of the Director of 
Operations. You remember that the Deputy Chief level and Assist- 
ant Deputy Chief level, are representatives of the Chief, and the 
Directors are the officers, the operators, the officers charged with 
doing the business. 

ould you like to hear what the Director of Operations gets 
paid for? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General Werze.. Responsibility for the operations of Air Force 
strategic plans and detailed operational plans, including operational 
plans for major Air Force commands and Reserve forces; for deter- 
mining capability for such commands and of the Reserve forces to 
carry out their mission; and for initiating action to remedy deficien- 
cies. He furnishes guidance regarding distribution of resources 
between Air Force activities in accordance with approved plans. He 
is responsible for supervision of Air Force foreign missions except 
those included in the military assistance program, and for the civil 
aviation aspect of Air Force operations. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The missions come under the Director of Oper- 
ations and attachés under the Director of Intelligence; is that right? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. If that is what the Director of Operations does, 
which involves plans, what does the Director of Plans do? 

General Werzex. I will read you that one. They are entirely 
different. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I am getting at. 

General Werze.. The Director of Plans is responsible for political, 
military, strategic, and operational war planning for the Air Force; 
for initiation, coordination of preparation, and review of war plans 
of major subordinate commands. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually the title ‘“Director of Plans”’ is a little 
misleading. That should be director of war plans. 

General Werzey. No. We have a chief there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It should be director of war plans, should it not? 
One is an everyday operation and the other is planning for the future 
what you will do next if something happens? 

General Werzev. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think, Mr. Chairman, we can stop with the 
operations and resume tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock with the 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Development. 

t first would like to ask if the Air Force has any objection to the 
— list of general officers being inserted at the beginning of today’s 

hearings so that anyone reading the hearings will be able to follow 
the sequence. 

Mr. Arenps. So ordered. 

That will be all until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1, 1953 


Hovuss or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcOMMITTEE No. 2 oF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Leslie C. Arends, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Mr. Arenps. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we ought to start this morning, Mr. 
Chairman, on the Deputy Chief of Staff for Development. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Where is that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is on page 2. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. E. S. WETZEL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—Resumed 


General Wre1zEL. May I make a statement before we start? 

Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to have the job descriptions 
of each Air Force general officer position under discussion during these 
hearings inserted in the record at the beginning of the testimony on 
each of these jobs. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that instead of 
iving it to the reporter, which will delay things somewhat, that the 
ir Force, when they correct the testimony, insert that at the begin- 

ning of each discussion on general officers. 

eputy Chief of Staff, Development: Those are, I presume, the 
officers charged with developing new weapons, new types of aircraft, 
concerned with characteristics of aircraft, overcoming difficulties, all 
that sort of thing? 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I suppose it is a perfectly logical thing for any 
service to have somebody charged with developing new weapons, so 
ap as it doesn’t duplicate what Research and Development Board 
is doing. 

Guneral Werze.. This Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, is a 
relatively new staff job. In the past it was all concentrated under 
the Deputy Chief of Staff A-4. It was the Chief who determined 
about 2% years ago that he should separate the research and develop- 
ment people from the people that buy the airplanes, buy the parts, and 
see that the Air Force is supplied properly. All, of course, with a 
view to insuring that the United States Air Force is ahead of the 
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world in aircraft, and in the air-force business. Because, as we have 
~— said, the second best air force is just no better than any air force 
at all. 

Mr. BuianpForp. This is similar 

General Werze.. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Similar to a Ship’s Characteristic Board in the 
Navy, probably, I think would be one comparison, plus their own 
research and development people. I don’t actually know whether it 
has a counterpart. 

General Werzev. am not-sure it does. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Insofar as aviation is concerned. 

General Wrerzet. I have a brief job description of the Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Development: 

Develops and evaluates new and improved air weapons systems and 
determines the qualitative requirements for equipment, facilities, and 
techniques associated therewith. Initiates, supervises and directs the 
Air Force research and development program to meet these require- 
ments. Plans and supervises the operation of the Air Force program 
of basic research in pertinent fields including human resources and the 
physical and geophysical sciences. Coordinates with other agencies 
of the Air Staff, in preparation of future programs and with other 
departments and agencies of the United States Government on matters 
of research and development. He also represents the Air Force on 
the Research and Development Board. 

It is a terribly important function. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, are we going to find duplication in connec- 
tion with this staff job on development and the actual Air Research and 
Development Command? 

General Werzet. Oh, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is the staff function directly under the Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force? 

General Werzev. Yes. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is it the job of the Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Development to keep tabs on the Air Research and Development 
Command? 

General Werzev. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, again we get into the situation similar to 
operations, because of job description. 

You have a Director of Research and Development. Now, how 
does his job differ from the Deputy Chief of Staff for Development? 

General Werznx. Well, he is one of the officers that helps the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, to discharge his responsibilities. 
You can’t just have one general doing this whole thing. It is bigger 
than that. And I think you find that in any staff organization. ‘The 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Development, is responsible for the overall 
area, and then it has to be split up into various functions that make up 
the whole. 

And each of these directors and assistants that work for him have 
certain areas of responsibility. 
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Director oF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, DCS/DeveLopMENntr 
I. GENERAL 


Supervises at Air Staff level the formulation of the Air Force research and 
development program. Provides technical information and advice to the Air 
Staff on the progress of developments. Maintains coordination with the Depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy, and other interested Government agencies. Main- 
tains liaison with civilian educational institutions, industry, and representatives 
of foreign governments engaged in research and development activities. 


II. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Commands Research and Development Directorate consisting of approximately 
160 military and civilian personnel. 

Provides broad policy guidance to the Air Staff on research and development 
matters. Provides continuous review of Air Force research and development 
program to insure its adequacy. 

Maintains close contact with Air Research and Development Command. 
i directives and policies to the command in the name of the Chief of Staff, 

In conjunction with Deputy Chief of Staff, Development and Assistant for 
Programing, DCS/D, reviews the research and development budget. Maintains 
check on research and development funding and expenditures. Authorizes 
reprograming and deviations on the part of the Air Research and Development 
Command. 

Member of Aircraft and Weapons Board composed of general officers meeting 
approximately once each week. This Board presents recommendations to the 
Air Council concerning the aircraft program in addition to other functions. 

Member of several panels and committees of the Research and Development 
Board, attending as required. The Research and Development Board is respon- 
sible for coordinating research and development throughout the services. 
Maintains close contact with other staff agencies concerned with introducing new 
development items into service to insure orderly conversion. 

Has frequent contacts with representatives of civilian institutions, industry, 
and potential inventors. Establishes contacts and procedures for conducting 
joint research with other United States Government agencies and with foreign 
nations. 

Designated as group head of approximately nine air standardization coordinat- 
ing committees. These committees are responsible for standardizing items of 
equipment by the UK, Canada, and the United States. As group head, the director 
must review accomplishments and provide guidance to these committees. 


Mr. Buanprorp. The Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel: I have 
several questions on that, General. I find in the Navy that there is a 
vice admiral and 4 rear admirals dealing with materiel as such, 
comparable to what you have here, in which you have 10 general 
officers. The one that to me is very obvious is your assistant for 
mutual security, who is the retired general we were discussing the 
other day, who I believe is being—is he the one who is going to be 
retained? 

General Werze.. He is the one that is going to be retained; yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp, I find in the Navy that there is a captain who is a 
foreign military assistant for Mutual Defense Assistance Pact. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp, And I am wondering why it is necessary for the 
Air Force to have a major general and the Navy to have a captain. 

Is it because of the tremendous amount of money that is going into 
airplanes compared to a much less amount of money going into ships 
for these allies of ours? 

Is that his principal job? 

General Werze.. That is his total job. 
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ASSISTANT AND Deputy AssIsTANT FoR Mutua Security, DCS/M 


The mutual security program is under the overall coordination and supervision 
of the Director of Mutual Security, Mr. Stassen. The Secretary of Defense has 
the primary responsibility and authority for the administration of military 
assistance and is charged with the responsibility of supervision and cocrdination 
of the three military services concerning the development of the MDA program, 
the procurement, supply and shipment of end items, and the development and 
implementation of military training programs. 

n the setting described above, the Department of the Air Force is responsible 
for aid programs to foreign aid units. The Office of Assistant for Mutual Security 
has been established under the Deputy Chief of Staff of Materiel to discharge the 
responsibility for the Department of the Air Force in the MDA program, and 
serves as the focal point for foreign aid matters in the Department of the Air Force. 

The responsibilities of the Assistant for Mutual Security extends through every 
aspect of the MDA program, as follows: 

(a) Development of budget requirements for the Air Force portion of appro- 
priations for mutual security. 

(b) Development of detailed programs of specific military end items and per- 
sonnel training assistance to recipient countries. 

© a development and presentation of Air Force policies on matters relating 
to AP. 

(d) Furnishes information to MDAP to air staff agencies responsible for jwar 
plans and mobilization requirements. 

(e) Insures that every possible action is taken within the air staff and appro- 
priate agencies outside the Air Force to procure and deliver end items and support 
material contained in the approved MDA programs. 

(f) Responsible for determining the relative importance of country require- 
ments and initiating delivery priority for critical and scarce items and keeping 
the air staff advised of the progress and status of materiel deliveries to MDAP 
recipients. 

(g) Insures that the necessary technical advice and assistance is available to 
the MAAGs and military missions to insure proper utilization of equipment by 
recipient countries. 

(h) Responsible for monitoring the reimburseable aid program under section 
408 (e) of the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, as amended. 

(7) Responsible for the administration of the Air Force sections of MAAGs 
and/or missions and act as the command headquarters for all personnel assisgned 
to MAAG Air Force sections. 

(j) Monitors the Air Force-wide MDAP manpower ceiling imposed by recent 
congressional action (Public Law 400). 

(k) Insures that the programing of training aircraft and personnel training 
programs is coordinated and gedred to the delivery of materiel end items. 

(1) Maintains a program management control agency which insures that the 
many phases of the MDA program are analyzed and that the progress against 
this program is documented and evaluated. 

(m) Provides the air staff and other agencies with the necessary information to 
view the overall USAF MDA program so that all future programing and acts are 
fully coordinated. 


Mr. Gavin. What is that classification you are talking about? 

General Werzev. He is Assistant for Mutual Security. 

Mr. Gavin. Where is he located? 

General Werze.. He is located here in Washington. He works for 
the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel. 

The mutual security program, as you know, of course, is under the 
overall coordination and supervision of the Director of Mutual Secur- 
ity, Mr. Stassen. The Secretary of Defense’s primary responsibility 
and authority is for its administration, and he is charged with the 
responsibility of supervision and coordination of the three military 
services concerning the development of the program. 

Procurement, supply, and shipment of end items; development and 
implementation of military training programs. I would say that the 
Air Force program in this area is so much larger, volumewise, dollar- 
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wise, and so on, that it would be not quite proper to compare the two 
jobs as far as rank and authority goes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The first impression you get when you read this 
list of names of general officers in the Air Force is that a tremendous 
number of general officers are involved in materiel work. Here are 
10 on the staff level. Then in the Air Materiel Command, there are 
36 general officers. 

In other words, there are 46 general officers out of a total of 367 that 
you have now 

General Wetzev. Sixty-six as of this morning. 

Mr. BLaNnprorp. Sixty-six. 

General Werze. Sixty-five, I take it back; 365 as of this morning. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But here is a total of 46 general officers involved 
in this materiel work. 

General Werzet. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Ten of them at a planning level, as I understand 
it, and 36 in actual operating level. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is an impressive figure. I just don’t know 
enough about materiel to know why you need that many general 
officers. 

I am sure that there must be some good reason for it. 

General Werzet. I can assure you that the requirement is there. 
The Air Materiel Command, if we are on that subject——— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, | wanted to make that comparison. 

General Werzet. Is the biggest business in the world, I mean dollar- 
valuewise, number-of-itemswise. It is just bigger than anybody 
else’s business. It takes a great deal of management torunit. There 
is a terrific responsibility there. Most of the Air Force dollars are 
spent by the Air Materiel Command. i 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is this Director of Transportation? 

General Werzev. In the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

General Werzet. He is the Air Force general that concerns himself 
with Air Force transportation, with seeing that our people, our 
equipment, our supplies, get to where they are supposed to go. 


Functions—Director or Transportation, DCS/M, HQ USAF 
I. POSITION SUMMARY 


Represents the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, on all matters pertaining 
to transportation and traffic management within the United States Air Force and 
with specialized transportation agencies of the Department of Defense, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, and other governmental and commercial agencies. 
Develops and supervises implementation of the transportation organizational and 
traffic management programs of the United States Air Force. Maintains con- 
tinuous surveillance over the movement of Air Force personnel and materiel, 
worldwide, for the purpose of effecting more efficient and economical transporta- 
tion methods and procedures. 

A. Major plans and policies 

Develops and establishes plans, policies, and procedures governing the utiliza- 
tion of worldwide airlift capabilities generated by the Military Air Transport 
Service; the procurement of commercial air transportation used by the Air Force 
and the Department of the Army including execution and administration of 
charter arrangements; movements of Air Force cargo and personnel through 
water ports of embarkation; establishment and operation of transportation control 
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depots; procurement of efficient and economical transportation services from 
surface carriers; efficient and economical operation of Air Force motor vehicles. 
These plans and policies concern current and proposed operations during peace, 
mobilization, and war. Their soundness materially affects the economic and 
efficient operation of all Air Force units. Major commands particularly affected 
are Air Materiel Command in providing logistical support of the Air Force, 
Military Air Transport Service in providing airlift for Department of Defense, 
and Continental Air Command and Strategic Air Command in the worldwide 
development of Air Force troops. 
B. Coordination and contacts 


Represents the Department of Defense and the Department of the Air Force 
before the Civil Aeronautics Board, Interstate Commerce Commission, and other 
regulatory bodies in all Air Force matters involving rate and classification pro- 
ceedings relating to commercial transportation by all modes. Functions as the 
Air Force member on all joint boards and committees such as Military Traffic 
Service established by the Department of Defense and concerned with effective 
traffic management policies. As a member of the Joint Military Transportation 
Committee under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, coordinates in the establishment of 
adequate and feasible transportation programs to support war and mobilization 
plans. Coordinates with other military, governmental, and civilian agencies on 
any aspects of transportation as the need arises, such as representatives of the 
Air Force in MSTS space allocations committee meetings, and liaison with major 
Zone of Interior water ports of embarkation. 

C. Programs directed 


Directs and monitors the various transportation programs of the Air Force. 
Determines and defends transportation budgetary requirements. Establishes Air 
Force requirements for air and ocean shipping transportation. Directs the Air 
Force utility boat program. Directs and supervises the railway facility and 
equipment program in the Air Force. Directs the air traffic coordination program 
at aerial ports of embarkation in the Zone of Interior. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that man comparable to the Chief of Trans- 
portation in the Army? 

General Werzev. | don’t know whether he is or not. We have no 
basic water or rail transportation service that we run. Of course, 
we do run the Air Transport Service, MATS. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, is he involved in the transportation of 
persons and things? 

General Werzev. Persons and things. 

Mr. Gavin. Persons and what? 

Mr. Buanprorp. And things. 

General Werze.. Things. 

Mr. BuianpForp. He doesn’t come under your Comptroller, which 
surprises me. 

eneral WetTzeu. He does not come under the Comptroller. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It would seem logical that he would be dealing 
more with the Comptroller than he would with anybody else. He is 
rer with dollars, bills of lading, freight records, and that sort of 

ing. 

I suppose it is 6 in 1 and half a dozen in the other, actually. 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Because he is dealing with vast shipment of 
articles to the various plants and from the plants to wherever they 
are going. : 

General Werzet. I don’t believe that transportation function has 
ever been in anything but the G4 area. It is part of the whole 
problem. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well —— 

General Werze.. Getting the supplies there. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. That is a good point. Is your Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Materiel, the equivalent to the G4 in the Army? 

General Werze.. Yes; he is. 

Mr. Arenbs. General, he is the fellow that transports all the boys 
in the service, but he is not the one who makes the determination of 
where the boys are going; is that right? 

General Wurzev. That is correct. 

Mr. Arenps. Something ought to be done about the matter of the 
way they shunt these boys back and forth around the country. Maybe 
it is not so bad in the Air Force, but it is in the Army. 

General Werzev. It is pretty bad in the Air Force. 

Mr. ArENDs. You would think some of the boys had joined a travel 
agency. 

General Werzx.. It is pretty bad in the Air Force. It is not be- 
cause we wanted to do it or we made a mistake, but we did it because 
it was necessary. 

Mr. Anenps. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Arenps, I think the whole matter of transportation and the 
way they move these boys around can be improved. It can save us 
a lot of money if we pay more attention to it. 

Mr. Rivers. Of course, they move the families around in all the 
services, with all of their equipment, everything from the kitchen sink 
to the bathroom stopper, or whatever they call it. 

General WetzeL. We don’t move the sinks, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. You move everything else; you are not any better 
than the rest of them. Just watch these enormous vans in all the 
services. We have been complaining about it in Congress for years. 
They send them to the west coast, and bring them to the east coast, 
and send them to the south coast and to the north borders. It is a 
very thing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is a limitation now, Mr. Rivers, in the 
appropriation act of 8,000 pounds, I think. 

General Werze.. 9,000 pounds is the maximum. But we hope 
sincerely that that will be lifted. 

Mr. DL ixnbonn, Of course that developed from an abuse by service 
personnel overseas. That was the reason for that. The troops— 
Air Force, Navy, Army—and if the Marine Corps had been there 
they would have been doing the same thing—were trying to ship 
back half of Germany when they left Europe and some of those 
shipments for some people hit as high as 40,000 pounds. 

Werze.. Well, that was way over anybody’s allowance 
at that time. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, it hit it, just the same, so I am told. 

I am not going to mention names. But the point is: I think that 
was the reason why, and it is unfortunate that the people in this 
country, the people in this modern day and age who think of a freezer 
as part of their household equipment have to be penalized. I feel 
sorry for an officer who owns a piano. He is just going to have to 
sell it, if he has any family at all. 

Mr. Arenps. You say that limitation is interfering now? 

General Werze.. Oh, I do, because one of our prime objectives is 
to have airmen stay in the Air Force. They join the Air Force, we 
train them in their 4 years, and the objective is to get them to reen- 
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list. There is where you really save money. Because if he doesn’t 
reenlist, you must go out and recruit a new one which means that 
you have spent all of that money on him for very little return. Oh, 
the objective is to get the man that we have, that is trained, to stay on. 

Now, some of the things that influence that decision to reenlist are 
these things we have just been mentioning. We get him; he has a 
family; he has some household equipment. It becomes necessary to 
move him, but we don’t give him the allowance to move his stuff. 

Mr. ArENpDs. How do you save so much money, General? In the 
instance of this boy, who you say you want to get to reenlist, this 
young officer 

General Werze.. This airman. 

Mr. Arenps. Then you get the fellow who is in his early 50’s and 
an experienced officer and you throw him out—— 

General Werze.. I am talking about an airman. 

Mr. ArEeNpbs. Airman. 

General Werze.. Yes, airmen are enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. Who determines the number of times he will move the 
length and breadth of the continental United States—I am not only 
talking about the airmen, but I am talking about everything. 

General Officers, too. 

Mr. Rivers. There isn’t any slide rule, there isn’t any regulation 
that prohibits it. It is left to the determination of the whims of some 
individual or individuals, throughout the service. 

General Wrrzex. Well, it is not left to the whim, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Well 

General Werze-. It is a fully studied proposition. 

Mr. Gavin. There are some whims. 

Mr. Rivers. I have been on this committee for 13 years, and I 
don’t know if you have any better defendants in the Congress than 
the we on this committee. You don’t hear us shooting off our 
mouths. 

General WerzxE.. I am sure that is correct, and I want you to know 
we appreciate that. 

Mr. Rivers. We defend you all the time on the floor from people 
who don’t know what they are talking about. 

General Right, sir. 

__Mr. Rivers. I hope from the influence that you have from your 
billet that you will tell—the Congress is cognizant of these things. 
As far as this 8,000 pounds is concerned, it may be necessary to raise 
it. I believe it is important. 

General Werzeu. Yes, sir; because to train a new one cost you 
$14,000. 

Mr. Rivers. I know all about that, and I agree with you. But this 
moving is a colossal item. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Rivers, I might mention that the last time I 
checked the figures on transportation | was amazed—this was prior to 
Korea, and so it is probably higher now. I checked this with Mr. 
McNeil. The Air Force personnel, the total personnel in the Air 
Force, had moved 131 percent, the personnel of the Air Force in 1 
year. That meant that there were 1.3 moves for every man in the 
Air Force, in a fiscal year. 

Now, one of the reasons for that, General, I think, is in your training 
program of new people. Now, that goes back to the reason why you 
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want to encourage reenlistment. But likewise, it also mvolves this 
problem. 1 don’t know how you train these cadets. But I suspect 
that a cadet who finishes aviation cadet training, then goes to another 
place for gunnery, perhaps goes some place else for navigation—it is 
just @ very naive conclusion on my part, but if one station could take 
a man and give him preflight training, flight training, gunnery, and 
navigation you would save hundreds of millions of dollars. 
eneral Werze.. Oh, no, you are so very wrong; because you save 
your money if you conceitrate on one station, one type aircraft, one 
supply, and of course any station is limited to the number of 
aircraft that you can operate onit. That is just built nto the problem. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Do you know how much money is involved in 
transportation of people in the Air Force? 

General Werze.. I have seen it; yes, sir. 

Mr. BianpForp. It is a staggering amount. 

Mr. Gavin. How much is it, do you know, if it is a staggering 
amount? How much? 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think in the neighborhood of $300 million, Mr. 
Gavin, if I am not mistaken. 

General Wertzeu. It is a lot of money. But believe me, from the 
personnel standpoint, and for the very reasons that we have men- 
tioned, it is absolutely necessary—our sole purpose is to get the 
quality of the Air Force up. We know that when a man moves and 
he thinks he doesn’t have to and he doesn’t understand it, it doesn’t 
help us in getting him to stay on. So every possible effort is made to 
confine moves to those required. 

Now, many moves are required. They are just built into the 
problem. If you are going to fight a war in Korea, and we are going 
to have personnel in Europe, people have to go there. If you are 

ing to activate new stations, new wings—for instance, down at 

arleston, people will have to move to Charleston. 

Mr. Rivers. They will come to Charleston without the Air Force. 
They come there when they want to get a chance to come to heaven. 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. Unfortunately, we just can’t take the 
brandnew people that come out of school and fill Charleston with 
brandnew people. We have to get some experience there. And you 
can’t take that all from one place. 

Mr. Rivers. Let me ask you somethin. 

General So it is a problem. 

Mr. Rivers. But knowing what you know now—and I am serious 
about this. 

General Werzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Knowing what you do now, do you think the experi- 
ment of sending so many families to Europe and back has borne the 
dividends that you had expected, taking the overall situation and the 
inconveniences in housing and what not? 

Now, I have been there on 2 or 3 occasions, and go on these trans- 
ports. 

General Werzet. I can give you my personal opinion, and I gather 
that is what you ask for. 

Mr. Rrvers. You can leave it off the record, if you want to. 

General Werze.. Yes, please. 

Mr. Rivers. Let it go off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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ats AreEnps. Let’s get back on the record. Mr. Blandford, go 

Mr. Buanprorp. Director of Industrial Resources. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question at that. 
particular point. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. You want it off the record? 

Mr. Gavin. No; on the record. 

When we were in Okinawa and Guam, and this is directed primarily 
at the Army, we found that the Air Force and the Navy had an 18- 
month tour of duty, while the Army has 24 months, and the boys. 
were disturbed, greatly disturbed, about that situation, and rightfully 
80 


They were emotionally and mentally upset. There was nothing to. 
do, no place to go, and they felt that an injustice was being done them 
by the Army, that they would be compelled to serve 24 months in those 
particular spots while the Air Force and the Navy had 18 months. 

Now, I don’t know whether the general can tell me any particular 
reason, or if there is anybody. fom e ener > would like to have them 

ive me an explanation on that also. It is hot, sticky, humid climate. 
There is nothing for them to do. There is no place for them to go. 
I went down and talked at the dispensary, and he said that he had 
1 or 2 cases every day of mental upsets because of their frustrated 
sition on those islands. I think that they, all three services, should 
on an alike and equal basis. 

Mr. Arenps. Let me suggest, Mr. Gavin, that we bear that ques- 
tion in mind and when the Army comes up we will ask them, because 
as you say, they have the 24 months. 

Bhs Les. Mr. Chairman, can I interpose one statement? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes; go ahead. 

General Lez. There is a subcommittee today set up by the Depart- 
ment of Defense, a subcommittee of military officers of the various 
services, studying right now the tours of overseas duty for all personnel, 
with a hope that there could be some kind of readjustment. 

How that will come out—it will vary, it will still have to vary— 
but this board was set up by Mrs. Rosenberg before she left office. 

Mr. Gavin. Who is in charge of it, do you know, General? 

General Lez. I don’t know who the chairman is; no, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Can you find out and let me know? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. Maybe someone here knows. 

Mr. Goong. Dr. Hanna. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Dr. Hanna, who is the Assistant Secretary for 
Manpower. 

Mr. Rivers. Hanna took Rosenberg’s place. 

General Ler. A captain Martin, Navy, is the service chairman of 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Director of Industrial Resources, General. 

Mr. Arenps. All right, Mr. Blandford. Where are you? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Bottom of page 2, Director of Industrial Re- 
sources. 

We ran into that in the Navy several times, where they have so 
many people involved in industrial resources, which is presumably a 
problem for the Munitions Board. 
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Director or INpusTRIAL Resources, Deputy Carer or Srarr, 
Heapquarters, Unirep States Arr Force 


(Brig. Gen. Troup Miller, Jr.) 


I. POSITION SUMMARY 


Representing the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, and operating under 
the supervision of the Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel, the Director of Industrial 
Resources acts to insure the availability of those production resources required to 
support the current Air Force production programs. At the same time, he pro- 
vides for timely and appropriate industrial mobilization planning to meet the 
requirements of future Air Force programs. In the performance of these duties 
he assumes primary interest and responsibility for those activities which are 
directly a part of this production-support function. In addition, he secures from 
other staff agencies having secondary or concurrent interset, such support and 
assistance as is required. 

The Director is primarily concerned with problems of industrial-facilities 
expansion; availability of necessary machine tools and production equipment; 
requirements for, and allocations of, production and construction materials, par- 
ticularly the controlled materials; availability of an uninterrupted supply of 
industrial manpower; and the adequacy of an Air Force industrial-mobilization 
program, 

II. DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


A. Major plans and policies 

The Director of Industrial Resources establishes plans and policies covering 
those aspects of the Air Force production programs as pertain to industrial mobili- 
zation and resources support. More specifically, this refers to those programs 
directed toward providing the facilities, equipment, materials, and manpower 
required by industry to meet the Air Force production schedules. These plans 
and policies, designed to reflect the overall Defense Department and Air Force 
policy on utilization of the Nation’s production resources, provide guidance to the 
field commands in the conduct of their operations in this area. Primary applica- 
tion is within the Air Materiel Command. 


B. Coordination and contacts 


The Director of Industrial Resources serves as the direct contact between the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Materiel and the Munitions Board. He is the channel of 
contact between the Munitions Board and the Air Materiel Command in all 
matters relating to industrial mobilization planning and industrial-production 
resources for the Air Force. He represents the Air Force in coordinating activity 
with the other military departments and such governmental agencies as the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, the National Production Authority, the Defense Produc- 
tion Administration, and the Munitions Board in matters involving materials 
requirements and allocations; machine tools and industrial equipment; industrial 
facilities; and industrial-mobilization planning. He also represents the Air 
Force on production problems with various industrial organizations of the air- 
craft and related industries. 

C. Programs directed 

The Director of Industrial Resources is responsible for the Air Force direction 
and perenies of the following programs: 

(a) e industrial-facilities expansion program, concerned with the establish- 
ment of additional industrial facilities required to support the Air Force produetion 
program. 

(6) The machine-tool program, concerned with insuring that Air Force con- 
tractors receive sufficient machine tools and equipment to enable them to meet 
production schedules. 

(c) The heavy-press program, concerned with the construction of 20 heavy 
forging and extrusion presses up to 50,000-ton capacity. These presses, together 
wit mopar ting equipment and facilities, will cost between one-fourth and one-half 
billion dollars. 

(d) The controlled-materials plan (CMP), by which the three principal metals— 
steel, copper, and aluminum—are controlled and allocated. 

(e) The conservation program as it pertains to critical materials used for Air 
Force production. This program is concerned with finding ways and means of 
substitution as well as reclaiming critical materials. 
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vu ‘The production-allocation program, which forms the basis for industrial- 
mobilization planning. It has to do with the allocation of production capacity 
for mobilization use. 


(g) The industrial-security program, concerned with measures designed 


toward assuring continued production by preventing or compensating for damage 
caused by enemy action. 


(h) The labor-relations program, concerned with minimizing losses to produc- 
tion caused by work stoppages resulting from labor-management difficulties. 

(i) The labor-utilization program, concerned with requirements, availability, 
and utilization of industrial manpower for the support of Air Force production 


ro; 8. 
. The above represent the major programs in which the Director has primary 
interest. There are many other supporting and related programs for which he 
has either direct or indirect seepousibhity, 

General Werzev. I don’t know anything officially about the 
Munitions Board, but from what I read in the newspapers Mr. 
Wilson intends to—— 

Mr. BuanpForp. Abolish the Munitions Board. 

General Werzuu. To abolish it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I have noticed it running throughout all 
the services, that you have these people not only detailed to the 
Munitions Board but you also have your own people involved in 
industrial resources. 

General Werzet. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And it seems to be a very fertile field for dupli- 
cation. 

General Werzerv. I think that is what Mr. Wilson has in mind, as 
he contemplates taking some action on that board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, on page 3, the Air Defense Command. 

The only thing I could compare this with was CINC Atlantic, 
where the Navy has four flag officers. There is no question about 
your commanding general. 

Now, the vice-commander has no counterpart in the Navy. There 
is a Chief of Staff. You have your Deputy for Operations. But I 
notice that you have in your Air Defence Command a Deputy for 
Intelligence, and a Deputy for Material, and a comptroller and an 
Air surgeon. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All of whom are general officers. Now, those 
billets, comparable billets in the Navy, are all occupied by captains. 

General Werzev. In that one particular command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I am comparing it with is CINC Atlantic, 
which I compare with the Air Defense Command, I think personnel- 
wise and—— 

General Wnrzux. Are their missions the same? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, not exactly. I mean CINC Atlantic’s 
mission is the Atlantic and Air Defense Command in the continental 
United States. 

General Werzxu. It is the air defense of the continental United 
States. If there is a bigger job in the league, I am not sure what it is. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, you had me convinced that the Strategic 
Air Command is the biggest one, but maybe the Air Defense Com- 
mand is the biggest one now. 

General Werzn.. These run a pretty close race. 

Mr. Buanprorp. However, I do point out that you have four gen- 
eral officers, including an air surgeon, who is a brigadier general. 

Now, that is a staff job. It is not command function at that point. . 
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General Werze.. That is correct. This command encompasses 
the entire United States, Canada, and the screen of radar sites there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, is the intelligence for the Air Defense Com- 
mand any different than the intelligence that you people get here in 
headquarters Air Force? 

General Werze.. I would say it wasn’t different; no, sir. It isa 
specialized type; yes. The mtelligence they need ——— 

Mr. Buianprorp. Then you have a deputy for materiel, which you 
could add to the other officers, 46 other officers we have discussed who 
are involved in tnateriel. 

General Yes. 

a. Buanprorp. Does the Air Defense Command buy anything 
itse 

General Werzex. No; they probably do some local purchasing, 
which is done throughout all of the services at base level. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then we run across perennially 

General Werzet. I think we are getting back to this story that we 
told originally, that we only have a certain number of generals, we 
have a job to do, and im our experience and judgment we are closer to 
the objective if we put them here. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, the point in that connection, General, is 
this, as I see it: 

If m your opinion these people should be general officers, that is one 

ing—— 

General Werzgu. It isn’t the people. It is the position and the 
responsibility. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, if the position requires general officers. 

General WerzE.. Yes. 

Mr. BuianpForp. But where that will come under very close 
scrutiny will be when we get into this latter part of the discussion 
when you attempt to justify additional general officers. 

General Yes. 

Mr. BLaAnpForp. That is where the comparison is going to be made. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, obviously we must conclude that 
in your opinion it is more important to have a brigadier general as 
the Comptroller of the Air Defense Command than it is to have a 
deputy commander, we will say, of the Northeast Air Command. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, that is where the cheese is going to become 
binding. 

General Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. We will go on from there, because it is obvious 
what is going to happen. 

Now, you have a Central Air Defense force. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, what is a force, as such? Is it a type com- 
mander or what is it? 

General Werze.. Well, the United States is large. The respon- 
sibility of the commanding general, Air Defense Command, is divided 
three ways—Eastern Air Defense Force, Central Air Defense Force, 
and Western Air Defense Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, do these force commanders actually have 
groups under their command? 
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General Werzet. They have squadrons. I mean if you want to 
talk about groups. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. They have air divisions, General, also. 

General Werze.. They have air divisions. 

I have a representative from Deputy Chief of Staff, OP’s, if you 
would like to hear him on this subject. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, I think we established what an air division 
was the other day. 

General Werzgv. An air division is considered a major general’s job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the group was the brigadier general's job. 

General Wrerze.. The wing is a brigadier general’s job. We 
don’t have any wings in the Air Defense Command. It is from 
division level down to squadron level. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And these divisions, then, compose a variety of 
aircraft, or most of these fighter aircraft we are talking about. 

General Werzev. They are all fighter aircraft. 

Mr. Gavin. How many wings in a division? 
General Werze.. Two or more. 
_ Mr. Gavin. Two or more. You explained all that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir; I explained there was no set 
number on that, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, how do these central air defense force, 
eastern air defense force, western air defense force, differ from—— 

General Werzex. You are thinking of Continental Air Command, 
perhaps? 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. I am going over here to the Northeast Air Com- 
mand—yes; United States Northeast Command, Alaskan Command. 

What does the United States Northeast Command do that isn’t 
done by, say, the Eastern Air Defense Force? 

General Werzex. Well, they are just an entirely different job, of 
course. The Northeast Command is a unified command, Army, Navy, 
and Air Force—— 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is a unified command. 

General Oh, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

General Werzet. And it encompasses Greenland, Newfoundland, 
and that whole area. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, the Air Defense Command con- 
trols the fighter interceptors for the continental United States. 

General Whiten Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And their job is to put up the fighter interceptors 
to stop air raids. I presume they run the radar stations and things 
of that nature. 

General WerzeE.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And their primary mission is the defense of the 
United States. 

General Werze.. Correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the Air Materiel Command. There is 
where we find the 36 general officers. 

Now, I compared that, I thought fairly, with BuShips and Bureau 
of Aeronautics, and found 25 flag officers in BuShips and Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And they are in the business of buying and 
producing aircraft and running in some cases shipyards and things 
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of that nature, and you people are doing the same thing in this Air 
Materiel Command. 

General Yes. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, here we find a comptroller who is a major 
general, and there it is obvious where the man dealing with the amount 
of money he is dealing with 

General WerzeL. You need him there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right; there is no quarrel about that. 

But here we have a Chief of the Transportation Division, who is a 
brigadier general. Now, here again we are getting into the question 
of what does this guy do that the Chief of Transportation doesn’t do. 

We already agreed that the Chief of Transportation handled 
transportation of things and people. 

General Wertze.. He is concerned with it here in Washington at 
staff level; deals with the Army and the Navy and the railroads and 
all of those things. The Chief of Transportation Division at AMC 
is the guy who actually does the job there for the operator. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, the top guy tells him how to do it, 
and this fellow actually does it. 

General Werze.. Yes. You have to have somebody here in 
Washington on a planning level. You can say this for every type 
function in the world. I mean you have to have somebody here in 
Washington who concerns himself with the problem, because Wash- 
ington is a very complicated and complex problem itself. Somebody 
here has to worry with it. 

Mr. ARENDs. 0 is this fellow? 

General Werzeu. He is a Reserve officer, Riley, at the bottom of 


Pp 3. 
“Mr. Arenps. Is he a man out of the transportation field in industry, 
or something? 

General Werzen. I am not sure what his background was. He 
was formerly National Guard. He wanted to stay on duty. He was 
interviewed by General Rawlings in person for this assignment. 
oa Rawlings said he would Rake to have him and he was placed 

ere. 

Mr. Rivers. Does the Materiel Command have to do with all the 
procurement of aircraft? 

General Wertzev. That is the works, procurement of everything 
concentrated into this command, for the Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. That is a very important assignment. 

General Werze.. That is everything. 

Mr. Rivers. They got over 250,000 items in inventory in the 
Mobile area alone. 

General Werzet. It is the biggest business in the world. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; 250,000. 

Mr. BuanpForp. In connection with those areas, and certainly 
something I can’t discuss because I don’t know what is in these areas— 
I am impressed, however, by the fact that you have a Middletown 
air-materiel area with a major general, the Mobile air-materiel area, 
with a brigadier general, the Ogden air-materiel area with a brigadier 
general, the Oklahoma air-materiel area, the Sacramento air-materiel 


area, then a deputy at Sacramento, San Antonio air-materiel area, a — 


deputy there, then you have the San Bernardino, Warner-Robins, and 
a deputy at Warner-Robins. 

Now, there are a lot of general officers involved in those areas. Are 
each of those areas composite units within themselves? 
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General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. BianpForp. Or—is that the theory, to have them spread? 

General Werzx.t. That is the theory. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Throughout the United States? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What are they set up to do? ‘To replace parts? 

General Werze.. They have depots and they store parts. They 
maintain and repair aircraft. They are responsible in their own 
areas, under a new system Gener sig hg has put in, for the 
determination of requirements, of things in their fields. Somebody 
has personnel figures. They hire a tremendous amount of——  . 

Mr. Buanprorp. Civilians, I imagine. 

General Werzev. Of civilians. Does anyone have those figures? 

Colonel Kann. I don’t have them broken down; no, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do you know how many military personnel you 
would find in one of these average materiel areas? 

General Werzet. You don’t find a great many, relatively speaking, 
military. Mostly civilian. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are these people doing any purchasing, in the 
materiel areas? 

General Oh, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is a centralized area, centralized procure- 
ment setup? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that broken down so that each of these areas 
buys the same types of parts? 

eneral Werze.. No; no. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Are they each buying different types of parts? 

General Correct. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Is this comparable, then, to the similar program 
that the Navy operates, where they have a variety of districts through- 
out the United States in which people are involved with industry? 
Do these people work with industry? 

General Werze.. Oh, thoroughly. 

Mr. BianpForp. For example, are these areas in such places where 
there are aircraft factories? 

General Oh, yes. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. And are they charged with the inspection? 

General Werze.. That, I think, if you will read a little further — 
those jobs are the Central Air Procurement District, Eastern Air 
Procurement District, and Western. They are the individuals con- 
cerned with dealing with industry. 

Mr. Arenps. General, unfortunately, we are going to vote promptly 
at 11 o’clock today, which precludes us from continuing these hearings. 
Now, I think a lot of the boys are—this is off the record, Sam, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Arenps. Therefore, I think we will discontinue these hearings 
temporarily subject to the call of the Chair, and we will advise you in 
ample time through Mr. Blandford as to when we want to resume. 

eneral Werzev. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Maybe that is agreeable to you. Maybe you would 
enjoy the rest, too. ) 

eneral Werzen. Thank you. I certainly shall. . 

(Whereupon, at 10:50 a. m., the committee recessed, subject to call 

of the Chair.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


FRIDAY, MAY 29, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscommiTrer No. 2 or THE 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. Arenps. All right. ere do we pick up? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, we start with the Air Proving 
Ground Command, on page 4 of the mimeographed copies that you 
have. Commanding general and the deputy commanding general. 
Gan <n to the Patuxent Naval Command in nature; is it not, 

enera 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ, GEN. E, S. WETZEL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—Resumed 


General Werzet. I am not sure that I know or can tell you, whether 
it is or not. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the function of the two general officers, 
General Timberlake and General Wright? 

General Werzeu. Let me read you the mission of the command. 
The mission of the Air Proving Ground Command is to determine 
the operational suitability of aircraft, materiel, and equipment used 
or proposed for use by the Air Force. It is the proving ground of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Krupay. Where is that? 

General Wetze.. Eglin Air Force Base. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air Research and Development Command. 
Again, how does that tie in with your Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Development? 

General Wrtzet. This is the command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is the command itself? 

General Werze.. That command does the job that operates under 
the poliey created by the Deputy Chief of Staff, Development. If 
you like, I can read you that mission. It is not long and it is pretty 
well worded: 

To attain.and maintain qualitative superiority of materiel and to conduct or 
supervise scientific and technical studies required for the accomplishment of the 
Air Force missions. To seek new basic knowledge from which improved aero- 
nautical equipment, materiel, weapons, and techniques can be developed. To 
undertake the ae and recommend the adoption of appropriate new and 
improved devices and systems for the conduct and support of air warfare. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. The Air Training Command. 

General Werze,. The Air Training Command is, of course, our 
training command. It is very large, I think in the neighborhood of 
250,000 officers and men. Its mission is to provide flying — 
leading to an aeronautical rating, specialized ying training for rate 
personnel, technical training leading to Air Force specialty, basic 
military training, advanced military training, and crew training. 
In the Training Momma in addition to the individual pilot training, 
within the crew training Air Force they train all of the combat crews 
that we produce, some going directly to the war. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What is the flying training Air Force? 

General Werzx.. The flying training Air Force is that command 
under the Training Command which does pilot training. The crew 
training Air Force does crew training. 

Buianprorp. Now, actually, General Disosway then com- 
mands—— 

Werzeu. General Disosway commands flying training 
orce. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is that aviation cadet? 

General Werzxet. That is pilot. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, that is after the man becomes a pilot, then 
he comes under it? 

General No. 
Mr. Buanprorp. That is what makes him a pilot? 
General Werze.. This is what makes him a pilot. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Randolph Field and things of that nature. 
General Werzet. Randolph Air Force Base is part of the combat 
crew training force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is an advanced training ing base? 


General Werze.. That is where they train the B-29 crews, that 
are trained at Randolph. 


Mr. Kiupay. Train them as a team. 

General Werzev. Yes; as crews. 

Mr. Kizpay. You assemble them and train them as a team and 
then they go on over? 

General Werze.. Yes.” 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now down at Langley Field, I notice that General 
Cannon had a B-25, I think, training program in operation. And 
that apparently came under General Cannon. ; 

General WerzeEv. Well, there is one exception to the combat crew 
training for the war and that is the B—26 training. 

Mr. BLanpForp. 26, I should say. 

General Werzeu. Part of which is done in the training command 
and part of which is done at Langley, in Tactical Air Command. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That is the air-ground connection with tactical 
aviation? 

General Werze.. Not necessarily. That was just the least 

ensive, the smartest way to get the job done. 
fr. Kitpay. Is all of this organization necessary in your Train- 
ing Command, where you have General Harper at Scott Field, for 
instance, and you come down—let’s take Lackland because I am 
familiar with it. He reports through General Eubank at Keesler. 
General Werze.. That is right, technical training. 
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Mr. Kiupay. And then Keesler reports to Scott. Or take the 
crew training Air Force. You have a major general there. 

General Werzev. It reports to Scott. 

Mr. Kiupay. And he reports to Scott directly? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Kiupay. You have that so divided up with the technical train- 
ing Air Force, flying training Air Force, and crew training Air Force. 

General Werzeu. Well, it is an awfully big job and involves a lot 
of people and a t many stations. 

Mr. Kivpay. at proportion of your people are in training? 

General Werzxt. I think overall numberswise it runs about a 
third. That is permanent party and the student. 

Mr. Kiupay. And trainees? 

General Wrerzeu. New people coming in and people that do the 
training. But if you just look at the overall Air Force, almost a third 
of them are in the Training Command. 

Mr. Kiupay. Well, the recruit comes into the indoctrination center. 

General Right. 

Mr. Kiupay. And then he is evaluated there and he is sent for his 
specialized 

General Werzxrx. Into technical schools. 

Mr. Kiupay. For technical training into one of the technical schools. 

General Wurzxt. Yes. 

Mr. Kiipay. About how long does that take him, from the time he 
comes in, goes through his indoctrination and his technical training? 

Gundad Warum. is indoctrination takes about 8 weeks, I think; 
is that correct? 

Colonel Kang. It is an 8-week course. 

General WerzreL. An 8-week course, and it takes about 9 weeks 
because you lose about a week getting him into the thing and getting 
him out. Many of our technical schools are very long. For example, 
the aircraft mechanics courses will vary depending on the type of equip- 
ment the student is training on. Courses will run from 80 training 
days on one type of equipment to as much as 150 training days on 
another. The average will be about 120 training days. This means 
about 24 weeks or around 6 months. 

Mr. Kiipay. And that man has used up a year or a little better. 

General Werze.. Just about, for that individual. The average 
time is about 2 months in basic training and the average technical 
school training time is about 6 months. So on an average, the first 
8 months of the airman’s life in the Air Force is devoted to teaching 
him to do his job. 

Mr. Kripay. And only then does he go, for instance, to the crew 
training command? 

General Werzet. Right. 

Mr. Kixpay. And only then would he be able—— 

General Werze.. Go out to a command and do us some good, 

Mr. Kiipay. A command. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Kixpay. So that for at least 8 months of a man’s enlistment, 
he is within the training command? 

General Werzex. That is right. 
Mr. Which would account for—— 
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General Werzev. For the vast numbers in there. 

Mr. Kitpay. The organization that you have. That is all. 

General Werze.. And also you should remember that when he 
comes out, he isn’t able, really, to walk right in and do a job. He 
has to learn the hard way, on the job, from people that have the 
experience. So what I am getting at is that if the day should come 
when we have to support the Air Force by the draft, we will really 
be in trouble because at the end of 2 years the airman, who has spent 
close to a year in the training command and gets out into a command, 
is _ beginning to be able to do his job. 

r. Harpy. May I ask a question or two about that? 

General Werzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. What is your ratio of trainers to trainees? 

General Wrerze.. Oh, it is variou misquoted. You take a 
station like Sampson, for instance, and look at the overall permanent 
party and match it against the students that are going through, it 
probably amounts to about 2 to 1. 

Mr. Harpy. Two trainers to one trainee? 

General Werze.. But that is before you look at Sampson and find 
that we have a large hospital up there and you take away all of that 

ersonnel and finally try to come out with an accurate ratio. I would 

happy to provide some accurate figures on that. We do it all the 
time, because no one understands. Sometimes our own air staff 
doesn’t understand. And during this period, while the Air Force is 
trying to do all we can with as little as it appears we are going to get, 
we — just as interested as the next man in getting the most out of our 
people. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, now, if an airman spends his first 8 months in 
training, he does nothing else but training then does he? 

General Werzeu. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Harpy. And after he finishes that 8 months, what percentage 
of his time is contmued to be spent in training? 

General Werzxen. Well, none—after he gets out of the training 
command and goes to a station, of course he trains and he learns the 
whole time he works, but there is no additional time spent in formal 
training, until later on when he has to go back to the technical training 
command. 

Mr. Harpy. That is not exactly what I am getting at. At prac- 
tically every Air Force installation one of your biggest items of con- 
struction expense has been for training facilities, and my recollection 
is, from the information we have gathered on some of your posts—I 
recall particularly Carswell, and F recall the facilities that were put 
up at Limestone, which I doubt that you started to use yet. But my 
recollection is that the percentage of time that an airman spent in 
training courses in connection with his duties as an airman was a 
pretty high percentage of his total time. 

Gene erzEL. Well, that is not true. Of course, a combat 
crew—and you talked about Carswell and you mentioned Limestone, 
and you can mention all the other SAC stations—crews are in training 
all the time. They spend 100 percent of their time training. ‘Those 
that have specific aiming points and specific targets; they dream them, 
sleep them, and eat them 24 hours a day, and a lot of these training 
facilities that you mentioned are specifically for that purpose. 
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Mr. Harpy. Well, I am not questioning the necessity for more or 
less continuous training. 

General Yes, 

Mr. Harpy. I am thinking in terms right now of the number of 
trainers that we have to have for the trainees, and I don’t think that 
you have given a proper ratio, if you give only those that are specifi- 
eally in the training command. 

General Werzet. Well, that I would just have to guess because I 
don’t have those figures. 

Mr. Harpy. It looks like to me we have more people doing train- 
ing than we have in the crews and flying the aircraft. 

General Werzx.. Of course, the only reason that people go through 
phar and the only reason we have the training is so we will end 
up with aircraft crews that can go to the target. That is the only 
reason we are in business. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I understand that. But I am trying to look 
at the total picture here now. The first 8 months—suppose you got 
a draftee. 

General Werzex. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t get many of those. 

General WerzeL. We don’t get any presently. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. What is your average enlistment period? 

General Werzen. Four years is the lowest. 

Mr. Harpy. Four years is the lowest, and I expect that is pretty 
close to the average, except for reenlistment? 

General Werze.. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. He spends 8 months in training before he begins to do 
any flying. And then half of his time from there on is in continuous 
traiming. And you got a ratio, or you have indicated at Sampson 
presently if you took the total on board force it would be 2 to 1. 

General Werzeu. I think it would be close to 2 tol. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know what percentage of those are actually 
in training, but from then on during his entire 4 years he is going 
through continuous training. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, it would be pretty interesting if we could 
find out just whether we haven’t actually more people in training than 
we have flying these aircraft and doing the work. I don’t know that 
we can change it. 

Mr. Miuer. I don’t know, but with the exception of those few, 
comparatively few people who are in actual combat in Korea, isn’t 
every man in the Air Force, let’s say by the nature of his activities, 
a trainee and continuously in training? 

General Wurze.. That is right. 

Mr. Gavin. He is always flying. 

Mr. Miuuer. He is always flying. He never quite learns his job 
perfectly. Isn’t that true of everybody in the Navy? 

General Wrrzzt. I suppose it is. 

Mr. Gavin. Maybe it is a breakdown of the classification. Maybe 
the Air Force hasn’t set it up right as to who are actually trainers. 
We will take a carrier, for instance. There are certainly no trainers 
on @ carrier. They are all fliers. They are always flying. There 
wouldn’t be anybody training them there. And there may be many, 
many airmen on a carrier. 
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Mr. Mitte. But the very fact: On a carrier—you and I were on 
one recently. We saw planes take off and planes land. That was the 
training program. They are the only excuse you have of spending the 
money of going through that thing that we saw. 

Mr. Gavin. There might have been 1 or 2 men that are supervising 

r. Mitier. They are in training and it is a continuous traini 
program in technical fields. “ud 

r. Gavin. Those men were constantly training. I don’t think 
there was any — over their flying or training. 

Mr. Mier. No. I think it was this, that they were continuously 
practicing their techniques, just as a doctor or dentist or any man, 
an engineer practices. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Mituier. The moment he lets go of it he loses it. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I got us into this lengthy 
discussion. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all right. Mr. Kilday has a question he 
wants to ask. 

Mr. Harpy. May I just make this closing comment? 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. There is one aspect of it that disturbs me a little. I 
realize we have to have continuous training of these crews and pilots, 
but I think if we have emphasized our training to the point that we 
are utilizing too much manpower, just to keep up training—there has 
to be a sensible approach to it. 

Mr. AreNnps. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t want to minimize the value of it at all, but 
there have been some indications to me that an excessive amount of 
the total on-board population in the Air Force are used for training 
pyspoees only. That is the only point I want to make. 

r. AreNnps. General, do you want to comment on that? 

General Werzeru. I can understand your concern. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes. 

General Werzex. Actually, as a matter of fact, we don’t have 
enough people in training and as we look ahead during this coming 

ear 1954, fiscal, and 1955, if we don’t get added personnel in our 

raining Command to train out the specialists that we will have to 
have during the years of 1955 and 1956 when we lose close to 200,000 
in 1955 and 183,000 in 1956—if during 1954 and continuing through 
1955 we don’t get added personnel for overhead, added numbers to 
go through and be there and therefore be invested during that period 
in the Training Command, our state of cerrg oe going to be worse, 
our wre readiness and state of training, at end of 1956 than it 
is today. 

Mr. away: Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Kilday. 

Mr. Kiipay. That isn’t the thing that causes us trouble. We 
always have trouble with the ratio of trainers to trainees. 

General I know. 

Mr. Kitpay. We had it with UMT, for instance, for basic training 
of soldiers of the Army and what not. 

General Werzeu. That is right. 
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Mr. Kiupay. As you say it runs 2 to 1 at Sampson. I can under- 
stand at an indoctrination center, with all of the permanent party 
charged to training—— 

General Werzev. Yes. 

Mr. Kiupay. A great number of them assigned to issuing uniforms 
and equipping the recruit when he comes in, seeing that his hair is 
cut and his physical examination, fixing his teeth and all the things 
that you have to do to convert a civilian recruit into an airman. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. Does that ratio, though, continue, for instance, when 
you get into the technical schools or into the crew training command 
and places of that kind? 

General Werze.. No. 

Mr. Kripay. What happens to your ratio then? 

General Werzet. It goes the other way by a great amount. I am 
sorry, I wish I could give you those figures. Do I have anyone with 
me that can? 

Colonel Kane. It varies depending naturally on what is being 
taught. I mean it runs anywhere—in some instances from 1 to 10, 
somewhere in that vicinity, at Lackland. 

Mr. Kitpay. That is instructor to student? 

Colonel Kane. That is right. 

General Werzev. It depends on how you figure it. 

Mr. Kiipay. Then you have the tremendous number of people who 
are doing paperwork. 

Colonel Kann. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kitpay. They are issuing the clothes. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. And working in the hospital for the physicals and 
all that sort of thing? 

General Werzeu. That is right. 

Mr. Kivpay. They are all trainers, but they are not all instructors. 

General Werzzu. No, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. This causes us very serious trouble on the floor. 
You just say to the average man that you have one teacher to every 
pupil, and you are in trouble from the jumpoff. If you don’t have 
those with you, General, I think you better put them in because that 
is always and always has been a source of real trouble for us. 

Mr. Gavin. Will, the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Kiupay. I yield the floor, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Wouldn’t it be helpful to us on the floor of the House 
if they would take one specific case and break it right down? 

Mr. Arenps. I was just going to ask. 

Mr. Gavin. As to the various classifications in that particular set- 
up, so the men on the floor would understand the difference between 
trainer and trainee. 

General Werzez. Yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Break it right down. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Gavin, our minds are running in the same channel. 
I just asked the counsel if it wouldn’t be a good idea to ask the general 
i break down one training crew on that basis and let’s see what we 

ave. 

Mr. Kiipay. I would say, for instance, the breakdown at Shoe- 
maker, Sampson, and Lackland, where it is easily understood why 
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you run so high. Then get to a technical training school or some- 
thing of that kind where it runs in the opposite direction and where 
it can be understood there also. ; 
General Werzeu. That is right. 
ae Kitpay. That a man teaching electronics might have a class 
10 or 20. 
Mr. Mixier. Will the gentleman change Shoemaker to Parks, 


that happens to be. ; 
Mr. Harpy. You might throw in Nellis also. My recollection is 
that the ratio out there was awful high. 
_ The following are breakdowns of typical training command stations: 


Sampson Air Force Base 


Permanent party 
Instructor-student ratio: 1 instructor to 22 students. 
Keesler Air Force Base 
Permanent party 


Instructor-student ratio: Fundamental radar, 1 instructor to 11 students; radar 
mechanic, | instructor to 4.5 students; average all radar instruction, 1 instructor 


to 6 students. 
Williams Air Force Base 


Permanent party: 


Instructor-student ratio: 1 flying training instructor to 3.5 students. 
Nellis Air Force Base 


Permanent party 
Type student Load 
Officers Airmen 
Fighter gunnery instructor... 48 66 


Instructor-student ratio: Fighter bomber, day fighter, 1 instructor to 2.6 
students; fighter gunnery instructor, 1 instructor to 2.2 students. 


. Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Nelson. 
Mr. Newson. General, isn’t it true, with the complexity of elec- 
tronics equipment, when you teach men in operations, it requires 
almost a person-to-person teaching? 
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General Werzex. Well, it is very complicated. If you ever see 
one, you will wonder how anyone ever learns how to maintain it. 
or even run it. It is not that complicated, but it does take an awful 
lot of people. 

Mr. Mixuuer. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miuier. Would you yield? 

Mr. Netson. I yield the floor. 

Mr. Mitier. The thought strikes me—the general just said it. 
took a year to train a mechanic. It takes 3 years to make a plumber, 
in civil life. A man is an apprentice for at least 3 or 4 years. And an 
airplane mechanic has to be a darn sight better craftsman than the 
man who does plumbing. 

Mr. Gavin. It is highly technical. 

Mr. Miuusr. Yes, with the electronics man. My only thought is 
when you try to get into this thing as to the ratio of trainers to 
trainees, I recall my own experience. I went to the School of Fire and 
Field Artillery, at Fort Sill, in World War I, and graduated from it. 
We had 100 men in 12 classes, or 1,200 men at that time. We had a 
brigade—artillery units were then organized as brigades. We had a 
brigade of field artillery, besides a lot of housekeeping troops. The 
pronerten was—if you wanted to say that this brigade was taken out 

ecause it was there for our training purposes so we could go out— 
then the trainers to trainees were fully 20 to 1. You were tying up 
20 men for 1. 

(Mr. Hardy, aside.) 

Mr. Miter. Well, maybe they hadn’t done much of training. 

Mr. Gavin. Off the record, Sam. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Arenps. All right, go ahead. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is the trouble between having a strong baek 
and a strong mind. 

Mr. ArENDs. Go ahead, Mr. Counsel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air University, General. That appears to me at 
least to be one of your vulnerable spots, because when I compare it with 
the Naval War College, which I think is a fair comparison, I find three 
flag officers. Here there are 8 general officers at the Air University, 
a lieutenant general and 3 major generals and the rest are brigadier 
generals, Hf, I assume that the asterisk means that the brigadier 
general should actually be a major general. 

General Werzet. That is right. There are only seven actually. 
One is misplaced there, General Carroll, who is the director of human 
resources research. 

Me BARD: General, could you give us an explanation of what 
that is 

General Werzx.. I have never really found out. I can read the 
mission to you—I think it is important. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it is important that we find out. 

General Werzre.. Don’t misunderstand. 

Mr. Harpy. I think it is important that we find out what it is. 

Mr. Gavin. General, you said ‘human resources.” 

General Research. 

Mr. Harpy. We tried to find out last fall when we were out at 
Lowry Field, when they were building a new building for this thing. 
26066—53—No. 49 —30 
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They sent two sae up from somewhere else to try to explain, and 
the more they tried to explain it the less understandable it got. And 
if the people who were out there who tried to explain it to us are a 
fair example of the kind of people that are running that program, 
then I will vote to discontinue it ‘‘the day before yesterday.” 

Mr. Kuxpay. I think what they need mostly is a change of name. 

Mr. Harpy. They need a change of perspective, because they are 
nothing but a bunch of professional ‘‘do-gooders.”’ 

Mr. Arenps. In the Air Force? 

Mr. Harpy. I sure do mean the Air Force. 

General Wetze.. Do you know General Carroll, who runs it? 

Mr. Harpy. I have met General Carroll. 

General WerzeL. Maybe the psychologists that we hired there 
would be some doubt about. 

Mr. Harpy. He sent a couple of civilians up there that call them- 
selves doctors, but God knows if they are that kind of doctor I don’t 
ye want them monkeying with my mental or physical faculties 
either. 

General Werzet. But in this field of the Air Force, if we are going 
to be good and best in the world, and we certainly had better be, one 
of our most intricate machines, more intricate than the electronics 
business, is the human individual, and on some dark stormy night 
when a crew has to go right straight through to the target, knowing all 
we can about that individual is important. Now, this outfit, as I 
understand it, concerns itself with that type basic research. 

Mr. Kixipay. Do you have its mission there? 

General Werzev. I have it. It provides the research and develop- 
ment program in human resources. That doesn’t say much, does it? 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

Mr. Kiipay. What it is supposed to do, isn’t it, is—— 

General Werzru. That is one small—— 

Mr. Harpy. Of the trainee? 

General Werzeu. One small part. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a very small part of it, if I was able to get 
anything from these two doctors that they sent up to tell us about it. 

r. Arenps, What do they need the big building for? 

Mr. Harpy. God knows. 

We couldn’t find out. It was to train these people. It was to 
search their mind. 

Mr. Gavin. The two doctors must have said something. 

Mr. Harpy. They did. : 

They said something that thoroughly convinced me they ought to 
be sent back to where they come from. 

General Werzet. That is why you have-to rely on General Carroll 
and General Vandenberg. 

Mr. Harpy. If I judge General Carroll’s performance on this job 
by the type of people he sent to inform us——— 

General Werzev. It wasn’t good? 

Mr. Harpy. It wasn’t ; 

Mr. Gavin. Where is General Carroll? 

General Werzev. He is at the Air University, but he reports to 
the Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Gavrn. Maybe he could come over here while we are discussing 
this proposed bill. 
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General Werzev. He is at Maxwell. We can get him up. 

Mr. Gavin. What? 

General Werze.. I can get him here. Let me read you a list of the 
things that they are supposed to do as a result of this. Come u 
with military management methods, human relations and moral, 
ge! ee Now, there is a lot that we don’t know about 

is, an 

Mr. Harpy. A lot of it you won’t find out by these crackpots that 
you have running it, too. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead, General. 

General Werzeu. For instance, I think—and this is not true in the 
Air Force—but in the Army, right at the end of the war, they spent 
a great deal of money to try to find out two things. 

One, how could they determine who they ought to put into West 
Point so they would get out the best possible officer. How they 
could determine from statistics and from the records who were going 
to make the generals and the combat leaders and so on. 

The only thing they figured out, I think, if I remember correctly, 
was that in general, the upper 10 or 15 percent of the class, except for 
some very exceptional men, didn’t get to be generals, and the generals 
= spread from there right straight on down to the bottom of the 

ass. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They could have found that out if they would 
have taken the graduate records from West Point and Annapolis. 

General Werzet. Which they did, and they researched and studied 
and went through the whole routine. 

Mr. Gavin. Don’t they determine that from the academic stand- 
point as to their selection for the Department of the Air Force, the 
upper 10 or 15 percent academically. 

General Werze.. Oh, yes; it is an academic class standing. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, there might be some individual in the lower 
brackets that would make a better flier than somebody who might 
be academically smart but not have the skill and ingenuity of making 
an airman. 

Werze.. No. 

All I am trying to say is that, in my opinion, this hasn’t paid off 
yet. Maybe it never will. But I think it is worth putting a little 
money into. 

Mr. Gavin. Not from what the Congressman says. 

General Wrerzen. You ran into a couple of doctors—— 

Mr. Harpy. They were doctors. 

General Werzev. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. General, go ahead and read what you have there. 

Let’s complete that and see where you are. 

General Werzet. All right. 

Officer leadership, officer education—these are things that this 
institute is supposed to concern itself with. Manpower problems, 

psychological-warfare techniques, and intelligence methods and 
techniques. 

Mr. Buanprorp. General, am I correct in saying that what you 
are reading is information that was supplied you from the Human 
Resources Research Institute? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. Are you satisfied with what you have there? 
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General Yes; I am. I have had serious doubts, too. 

Mr. Arenps. I am just wondering whether we should get some 
pay sa information. We don’t want to bother the general to come 
up here. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The point is the institute supplied you with this 
information; did they not? 

General Werzet. That is right. 

Mr, Buanprorp. Well, isn’t this example—I suggest to you it is 
an example of the Air Force being involved in something that really 
is wae out of their own field. In other words, you have people at 
the University of Chicago who try to figure out what people are going 
to commit suicide and why and all that sort of thing, and there is a 
place in the world for longhairs of that nature, but it is not im the 
Air Force. And here you are wasting the services of a major general— 
I don’t know anything about General Carroll but I assume he has had 
other responsibilities in his life before he got to this assignment. 

General Werzxx. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And he probably would be a lot happier doing 
something that he understood himself, because apparently he wasn’t 

uite sure, according to Mr. Hardy, of what was going on, and maybe 

e people who are working for him didn’t know what was going on. 

But what I suggest to you is that this is an example of something 
that the-Air Force had better leave to civilians. It may be important. 
to you in the long run, but when you are dealing with a primary object. 
of defending the country and producing godd aircraft, also producing 
good pilots, isn’t this a subject that could better be left with the 
civilian research and not waste services of a lot of officers who have been 
trained to fly and have cost the Government about $25,000 to teach 
them to fly airplanes, and not to go around and search men’s souls? 

Mr. Gavin. I can’t understand—— 

General Werznv. It is a controversial thing. 

Mr. Gavin. If you take the 10 or 15 percent of the class that 
graduate from the academies 

General Wrrzn.. We get 25 percent from each academy. 

Mr. Gavin. Well 25 percent, and then along come a couple of the 
individuals and they take the records and they interview the students, 
and then they determine. What do they know about flying? 

What do they know about the characteristics of the boy who has. 
been there for 4 years? I think the selection of those that should go 
to the academies should be left more or less with the men that worked 
with them, lived with them, and studied with them and know them 
rather than have somebody come up here and pick out a couple o 
weeks—look over the classification of the boys and then say, “well, 
I think he is better qualified.” I don’t think they are qualified at all, 
because some boy in the lower echelon in that class may make a better 
flier than somebody who is academically smart. 

Just because they happen to be naturals and happen to be smart. 
isn’t to me at least the boy that is going to make the best flier. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Newtson. General, I take the Air University is made up of 
these various components you list: the Air War College, Command 
and Staff School, Human Resources Research, Sc of Aviation 
Medicine, and the Institute of Technology. 

General Werzen. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Nextson. Why do you need a commanding general and a 
deputy commanding general when you have all these various com- 
ponents? 

What do they do? 

General Werze. Well, that is the same question you can ask in 
any command. 

his Air University, in the opinion of the present Chief of Staff, 
and I am sure the next one, is one of the most important parts of the 
Air Foree. He may have devoted a few more of his limited generals 
to that area than you would think wise. 

The commander and the commanding general of the Air University 
back — the years sit.ce we started it has always been one of our 
best generals. General Vandenberg feels that the Air Foree helped 
win World War II on the doctrine taught at the old Air Corps Tactical 
School at Maxwell Field. He is convinced that with these fine people 
and fine minds out there—out from under the pressure of Washing- 
ton—that the Air Force will help to win world war III on the doctrine 
that they develop there. 

I spent hours in the Chief of Staff’s office talking about this very 
thing. I lost my last boss, General Kuter, who has now replaced 
General Edwards as commanding general of the Air University. 

I thought General Kuter was one of our finest officers and objected 
to that fine mind leaving Washington and going to the Air University 
and he gave me about an hour’s lecture on it. 

They train all of our officers there. The Air Force thinks it is 
important. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Senior officers, you mean? 

General Werzev. Senior officers and junior officers in the Command 
and Staff School. When Korea started and we were hard pushed and 
we started sending units over there, all of the commanders who yearly 
lost officers down to the Air University and on any day there are 
several hundred of them there learning, all complained and said, 
“‘Let’s close up the Air University, some of the schools, so that we can 
get this talent and use it now.” 

And that lasted for a few months, until every one of them realized 
that this was really a little war. One day if we have a big one—we 
hope not, but if so—the time devoted there, in the opinion of our 
present chief, will really pay off. 

Mr. Netson. What is the responsibility of the commanding general 
you have at the university? He is in an administrative post. Is he 
responsible for developing curricula and seeing that certain things are 
taught and hire teachers and all the rest of it, or the various heads of 
the various components responsible for it. ; 

General Werzen. Well, they are jointly responsible, I suppose. 

Mr. Kitpay. General, I think this would be helpful. All of those 
components are not at Maxwell, are they? 

General Werzev. No, sir. 

Mr. Krixpay. I think that is important in connection with the num- 
ber of generals you have assigned here. They are at different locations 
in the eountry, are they not? 

General Werze.. Most of them are there. The Air War College 
is there. The Air Command and Staff School is there. 

Mr. Gavin. But if you ever had an air university, they would all 
be brought in together in @ university? 
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General Wetzel. This is the Air University at Maxwell. 
Mr. Gavin. I mean we are talking now about an academy, an Air 
Force Academy. I presume this group would all be in an Air Force 
Academy, would the 

General Werzeu. No. 

Mr. Miter. This is the postgraduate school. 

General Wurzeu.. This is the postgraduate school. 

Mr. Gavin. Postgraduate school. Well, that school as you referred 
to a minute ago, tactical school, sounds a whole lot better to me than 
this Human Resources Research Institute. 

I think if you get under the level of things that we can understand, 
you would make more progress in presenting this case. 

Mr. Arenps. Let’s & on. 

Mr. Minter. Mr. Chairman, referring to this Human Resourcse 
Research Institute, are the other branches of the armed services 
carrying on similar studies, the Army and the Navy? 

General WertzeE.. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. If they are, I would imagine that that sort—I agree 
it should be left either to the civilians or it should be a program that 
would be carried on jointly by all of the three services, because you 
are all seeking for the same thing, that intangible thing that makes 
leaders and assures you that when you have gone through all of this 
training the leader isn’t going to crack up at the critical moment. 

General Werzet. Right, sir. 

Mr. Miter. I think that is the thing you are after. 

General Werzev. That is right. 

Mr. BLianprorp. Commander Wheeler, does the Navy have a 
Chief Psychologist? 

Commander WHEELER. We have no such organization exactly 
parallel with that in the Air Force. We have done, or tried to obtain 
some of the information that the Air Force is likewise seeking. Much 
of ours was done earlier, a few years ago, when we had some research 
money and we did much of it on contract. __ 

Mr. Buanprorp. And let civilians do this. 

General Werzx.. Most of this is done on contract. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, and you spent a lot of money at the University of 
Chicago and got a lot of cockeyed information and if anybody can 
figure the value of it I don’t know. They did such things as analyze 
the public-housing developments and the attitude of people getting 
together in meetings and that sort of business, whether they make 
more trends because they have a back door or just have one door. 
That is some of the foolish stuff they have done, on one of your con- 
tracts with the University of Chicago. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Colonel, how the Army? 

Colonel Epuey. Yes, sir. 

The Army has a Human Resources Research Branch under the 
direction of G-1. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Who is in charge of it. A major general, a 
brigadier general, or a colonel? 

lonel Epey. It is a colonel. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. A colonel. 

Colonel Epriey. It is under the overall supervision of General 
Young, the G-1. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. It is just a branch of G-1. 
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Colonel Epuey. It is a branch G-1. 

Mr. Gavin. When did you initiate your program? After the Air 
Force developed their Human Resources 

Colonel Erixy. I think it was initiated during the war, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavin. When did the Navy come up with theirs? After the 
Air Force initiated it? 

Commander WHEELER. No, sir. Ours was likewise initiated during 
the war and it is a branch under the Chief of Naval Personnel. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, this human—what is it here? 

General WerzeL.. Human Resources Research. 

Mr. Gavin. Was conceived by the Department of the Air Force; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Miter. No. 

Colonel Epuey. I think not, sir. 

I think the Army initiated it while the Air Force was a part of the 
Army. I am not sure of the considerations that went into it deciding 
to establish it, however. 

a Mutter. I think, after World War I, they tried some of this 
stuff. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, General Lee is here. He is the Director of 
Personnel Planning; what do you think about this business? 

General Len. Well, I agree that it is necessary. I am sure that 
Mr. Hardy has run into some of the doctors and I think the able 
counsel called some of them longhairs. I am sure you are going to 
find that in some of this business. But I, too, have gone to some of 
the places and looked at what they are domg. For example, at 
Lakeland Airbase recently I went over and had them brief me on 
what they were doing. 

Mr. Harpy. I wish I could remember the name of that female 
doctor they sent up to us. 

General Ler. Well, sir, I had a lieutenant colonel brief me on 
what they were doing and I thought they did very well. And at that 
station they were going into all of the angles that I think we should 
consider when we bring a basic airman in from civilian life, as to how 
he is going to fit into the thing and see how we can put him into the 
right slot and so forth. 

So to answer your question, the answer is ‘‘Yes,’’ I think we need 
it. As to the expanse of it, I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why does a man have to wear a uniform to do 
something like that, General? The thing where you are hurting in 
this whole proposition is people who feel you have too many generals 
and too many colonels. 

Now, when you start weeding out generals and colonels and lieu- 
tenant colonels who are doing jobs that would be better performed 
bed ony you are going to Hs your own cause. That is the whole 
point here. 

General Les. I understand that, Mr. Blandford. But I also 
think that the man in the uniform has some knowledge of the problems 
that we are faced with, firsthand knowledge, that the man in civilian 
clothes working at the University of Chicago, if you will, doesn’t have. 

Mr. Gavin. The question though at that point, and pardon me for 
interrupting, is, Do we? From the description of the team that was. 
sent up to talk to Congressman Hardy, I wouldn’t say,they knew 
much about the Air Force at all. 
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General Ler. I am not sure about these individuals. I understood 
they were not wearing the uniform. 

Mr. Harpy. They were not. They were civilians. 

General Lex. And I am sure we have some people in civilians’ 
clothes hired in this work, but the supervisory people are military, 
as I understand the thing. Therefore, I think they come into the 
picture—General Carroll, if you will —with knowledge of the problems 
that are faced, that we are faced with, and try to get the solutions 
through these people that you are talking about and through some of 
the contractors. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How many people have you commissioned directly 
in the Air Force as psychologists? 

General Lex. I can’t answer that, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, you are going to find a very interesting 
answer when you get it. There are people who are doing nothing 
but this sort of work. 

Now, I am not saying that is true for a major general or a brigadier 
general, but you have lieutenant colonels who are confined solely to 
this type of work. They probably don’t even know what an airplane 
looks like. 

But those are the people that are wearing—that is what I am object- 
ing to, people who are being commissioned to do a specific job there 
in a field that hasn’t got much to do with flying an airplane in the long 
run. In other words, your primary job is flying aircraft and protect- 
ing the country and not trying to figure out why a man runs when 
somebody yells “Boo.” 

That is better left to people who have the time and have devoted 
their lives to this sort of a study. Don’t waste good military per- 
sonnel or waste a slot for a man to wear a uniform to do a job that 
should be done by a civilian. 

General Ler. Well, I can’t answer your question as to how many 
people are in the business and whether they were commissioned for 
that or not. 

Mr. ArENps. Let’s go on, General. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Continental Air Command, General, I think we 
can go through rather quickly. You have the Continental Air Com- 
mand itself, with your commanding general and vice commander. 
Your aviation engineer force I think is self-explanatory. Those Air 
Forces, I think, are comparable to district commandants in the Navy. 
That is the only thing I can compare them to, in which we find rear 
admirals. The Military Air Transport is intriguing. Now, I might 
say the Headquarters Command, first, is similar to the Potomac River 
Naval Command. There you have a commanding general. Then 
you have the commanding general of the Civil Air Patrol, which we 
are all familiar with. Then your Military Air Transport. You have 
19 general officers in your Military Air Transport. Then I believe 
there are two flag officers that are ae by the Navy to MATS. 

Now, the thing that intrigues me about that is that it requires 19 


neral officers oe 2 flag officers to run Military Air Transport. 


ears the other hand, it only requires six flag officers to run 


Now, I realize that you are dealing with two different subjects. 
Mr. Miter. What page is Military Air Transport? 
Mr. Buanprorp. Page 6. 
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Mr. Miter. It only shows four. 
Mr. Buianprorp. No; but these are all part of Military Air Trans- 
ort. 
Mr. Mier. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you have photographic and chart- 
ing service, resupply and communication service, well set; and a very 
big one, Airways and Air Communication Service. 

r. Yes. 

General Lex. That is global communications. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And your various divisions. Then, of course, the 
Air Weather Service. I think we have covered that subject ade- 
queens and we have complete breakdown from the Department on 

t. 


Only one question occurred to me and that is the justification for 
19 general officers running this sort of an organization. We compare 
it with six running MSTS. Now perhaps MSTS does not have the 
organization structure that MATS has. 

General Lex. I doubt if they have a global airways communication 
system, weather service. 

Mr. BLanprForp. Yes. 

General Lex. Air resupply and communications, or photographie 
and charting. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Miter. It would be interesting—for instance, take the Pacific 
Division, deputy commander, and then the commander of the 1503 
Air Transport Wing. Where is the 1503 headquarters? 

General Lex. Tokyo. 

Mr. Mruter. Where is the deputy commander, Pacific Division? 

General Lez. Honolulu. 

Mr. Miuuzr. Honolulu. How about the Atlantic, the commanding 
officer of the Atlantic Division? Where is his headquarters? 

General Lez. Westover. 

Mr. Muuier. And the deputy commander? 

General Ler. The same. 

Mr. And 1602? 

Sseerat Ler. Wiesbaden. It is spread, you know, around the 
world. 

Mr. Harpy. Does this cover the global communications system? 

General Lex. Yes, sir; GlobCom. 

Mr. Harpy. GlobCom. That is another lulu you have. 

General Len. You better not throw it over your shoulder. That is 
very important. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not throwing it over my shoulder, but you cer- 
tainly have some hifalutin ideas. 

Mr. Gavin. What is that? 

General Lex. GlobCom. 

One o1 the most important things in fighting a war, I am sure you 
will appreciate, is communications. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t minimize the communications but the grandiose 
manner in which you set those things up. Just like the one you have 
out in Sacramento. To put it out there, it must be a self-contained 

roposition. So you provide quarters for everybody in the building. 
Then because you have plenty of quarters available on the base—Mr. 
Chairman, I am not going to get started again. 
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Mr. Kinpay. Please, don’t. 

Mr. Gavin. That is all right. 

Mr. Mixuer. I want to compare this—— 

Mr. Arenps. Excuse me, Mr. Miller, if I may. 

Go ahead, Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Miiizr. I bring up the MSTS along with this. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That is right. 

Mr. Mituier. MSTS for instance sends ships out to Yokosuka 
Base where they are unloaded and all that. ere is an admiral in 
command of that base that receives this thing. Now, with the Air 
Transport Command, if you took in all of the Army and the Navy 
commanders who funetion through MSTS—MSTS is merely the ship 
operating unit between them. In this case, you have to have depots 
or commands scattered throu hout the world, if we are going to 
maintain them on a worldwide basis, that you can’t use as you do. 

You are not cooperating with any other service, the same way as 
MSTS is. MSTS, is a mass transportation thing, like operating 
through agents. 

he White Star Line may not have an officer of the White Star 
Line in this country, but it has an American agent who corresponds 
to him. You will say they operate their ships without personnel in 
this country. Well, isn’t that rather true in trying to compare 
MSTS with this organization that has to be an integrated group as 
compared with one that is really rendering services not only to the 
Army and the Navy but even to the Air Forces? 

Mr. Harpy. It doesn’t mean you have to have so many presidents 
and vice presidents, though. 

Mr. Mriuuer. Well, I can understand where an outfit that might 
have its anos uarters in America, a command officer at Westover, 
would be justified in having a brigadier general in its operations in 
Wiesbaden, or an organization that has its headquarters in Honolulu 
with a general officer there, would be justified in having a general 
officer at an installation in Tokyo. I think at the present time the 
traffic between those two places might justify that. 

I don’t hold any brief for overstaffing, but I would think to just 
get my own thinking clear as to this comparison. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The reason I made the comparison, Mr. Miller. 
is that cmp isa hea SS It is the movement of goods snd 
eam by sh ip. Now, if you took the movement of personnel, in 

TS you probably would et up with Speen the same num- 
ber of general officers, in other words, you would have 11 general 
a variety of commands, 

e Air Rescue Service—there is nothing comparable to that 
in Mists. There is nothing comparable to Airways and Air Com- 
munications Service in MSTS. There is nothing comparable to the 
Air Weather Service. 

Mr. Miter. In other words, in the comparable thing to that, to 
communications, it is done by the Army or done by the Navy iteelf, 
and they use both of them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They have their own communications system, 
but the MSTS does not have its own communication section—in 
other words, I will say their own communication command. They 
will operate through standard communication. 

Mr. Gavin. There is no duplication, you think? 
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Mr. BLanpForp. Well, this air communications service as I under- 
stand is not duplication. 

Mr. Gavin. I mean all over, not just on that particular item. 

Is there much duplication between the two services anywhere in 
their program? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Not between MSTS and MATS; no. They are 
two different subjects entirely. 

Mr. Gavin. I realize that. 

Mr. Branprorp. And the Air Communications Service and Air- 
ways does not supply communication service just for MATS. You 
supply communications for the entire Air Force; is that not correct? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And you establish airways for any type of special 
missions and everything else that may be flown. 

General Werze.. Right. 

Mr. Harpy. But they don’t supply all the global communications 
for the Air Force. 

How about your security service? You have two sacrosanct 
organizations in there: The Air Force Security Service, and Glob- 
Com, and by golly, they are both so sacred you can’t even get in 
the building. 

General Werzet. I should think you could get into GlobCom 
buildings, but you might not be able to get into the other ones. 

Mr. Harpy. I have been in both of them. 

Mr. Miuer. Well, let me ask you this, too. 

MATS maintains its own planes, does it not? 

Mr. Buianprorp. Yes. 

Mr. Mriter. Does MSTS maintain its own ships, or when they 
need overhaul do they send them to the nearest naval shipyard? 

Mr. BianpForp. I say MSTS only maintains their own airplane 
as far as emergency maintenance is concerned. 

I would assume you send your aircraft—your DC—4’s and DC-3’s 
would be sent to repair stations for all aircraft for the Air Force. 

General Werzet. No, MATS does all of their maintenance until 
it has to go to a depot to get a major overhaul. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is what I mean. But that depot would be 
for the entire Air Force. 

General Werze.. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There might conceivably be some duplication in 
maintenance, I don’t know. 

Mr. Miter. I think there may be duplication, but I do think— 
I am still not satisfied that perhaps this organization isn’t correct, that 
is it isn’t justified in comparison with the ancillary service that MSTS 
receives. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I mean, it is the only comparison you could make. 
They are not fair comparisons in many cases. 

Strategic Air Command, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. All right. 

Mr. BLanprorD. Fourteen general officers. I notice you would 
like to have a lieutenant general as the vice commander of the Strategic 
Air Command. 

General Yes. 

aa” Buianprorp. You would like to have a major general as chief of 
staff. 
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General Werzev. Right. 


Mr. BuLanprorp. Now, an cone ou run into these staff e- 
ments on these various com s. You have a Director of Intelli- 
gence, Air Surgeon, a Comptroller. Again, the question comes up 


why is the intelligence for Strategic Air Command any different than 
the intelligence that you wo get for Tractical Air Command. 
Intelligence is intelligence. 

General Werzev. Well, this Intelligence in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand has to do with target folders, mission folders, for all targets 
that SAC will hit. It is an extremely important job. 

Mr. Harpy. How does that tie in with your security service? Is 
there any tie-in? 

General Wurzzv. I don’t think there is any tie-in. I am not sure 
what you mean by tie-in, but it is a different. type work. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How does it tie in with your Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Operations, where you have a Director of Intelligence? In 
other words, first of all, you have the parent company with its Board 
of Directors and one of them is in charge of latent. 

General Wrerzev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have a Tactical Air Command, Strate- 
gic Air Command, and Continental Air Command, and each one of 
them has a Director of Intelligence. 

General Yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now, it is not the position on which I raise the 
question because every regiment, every division, has an intelligence 
officer. It is the rank that you give to the Director of Intelligence in 
each one of these commands. en you turn right around and have 
a major general who is Director of Intelligence, under your Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Operations. 

General Werzev. Here in Washington. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. Just on the face of it, I think it looks like 
you have an awful lot of people, an awful lot of rank, and wherever 
you find a major general or a brigadier general you are going to find 
that many more enlisted personnel and officers under each one of those 
separate staff jobs. If that were a colonel, there would be fewer 


people. 

aul perhaps the job justifies the rank, I don’t know, but on the 

surface it looks like you have an awful lot of rank involved in Intelli- 
ence. You have an awful lot of general officers who are air surgeons, 

there is no question about that. 

General Werzev. Well, intelligence is a very important function. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, sure, it is important. 

General Werze.. You will recall afte: ‘he last war we all said, 
“Let’s never be caught short on intelligence, let’s never be caught 
short with an inferior weapon, let’s spend money on research and 
development, let’s have services, or three services, that are tight, close 
knit, that can expand to-fight the next war when it comes. 

But of the three things that we agreed were necessary, one was 
intelligence and one was research and development. Let’s not be 
caught short. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes, but—— 

General Werzev. This isn’t particularly that kind of 
intelligence, although all intelligence received is fed to SAC, obvi- 
ously, because if it comes they are the outfit that is going to be there 
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first. But the principal job, I am sure, is to be sure that target 
information is as accurate and as up to date as possible, and that all 
the crew folders necessary, all the radar charts necessary, are there 
and in the hands of the crews. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, he is not a collector of information? 

General No. 

Mr. BuanprorD. He is a disseminator. 

General Werze.. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And he correlates the information. 

General Werze.. Right. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I suppose you could argue for days and not come 
to any conclusion. 

General Werzeu. In the opinion of the Air Force, it is a brigadier 
general’s job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But it is the same with all of these jobs. They 
are all important and it is very much like cutting the funds of any one 
of the services. Every time you cut the funds of any service dweve 
the first thing that suffers is ammunition, there is not going to be any 
ammunition. It is the same thing here. If you cut out one of these 
then you cut the heart out of the Air Force. 

Well, the logical question to ask is what did you do before you had it? 
You got by all right. So perhaps they are not quite as important as 
they sound. 

Now, the Second Air Force, Eighth Air Foree—— 

General Werznu. And Fifteenth. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And Fifteenth Air Force, I think are all self- 
explanatory. I suggest we go to the Tactical Air Command, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t find any Director of Intelligence in the 
Tactical Air Command. 

General Werze.. No; that is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They missed one. 

General Werznt. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is a new billet for somebody. 

General Werzeu. We have always been limited in the number of 
generals. And when you are limited, then in the judgment of the 
staff and the Chief of. Staff here, you allocate your limited generals 
to those jobs you consider most important. 

Mr. Harpy. Do I understand, then, when you set up a structure 
here you didn’t have an ordinary general somewhere you had to find 
a billet for? 

General Werzev. Let me say that that seldom happens in the Air 


ree. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Chairman, I will say one thing. They have the 
right general in the right place when they put General Cannon in 
there, in the Tactical Air Command, because he is a very able general. 

Mr. ArenpDs. How do you know? 

Mr. Gavin. Look up his record. 

Mr. ArENpbs. O. K., go ahead. 

Mr. Gavin. I have a great admiration for him. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the United States Air Force Security Serv- 


ce. 
I will let Mr. Hardy take over on that one, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Harpy. You are doing all right. I am afraid I will prolong 
the discussion. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we ought to have in the record the dif- 
ference—if it is classified we don’t want it in the record because this 
is going to be printed. The difference between this and the entire 
intelligence arrangement in the Air Force—you have a Director of 
Intelligence under your Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and 
here we have the United States Air Force Security Service. 

Now, I realize there is a distinct difference between the two and I 
think we ought to have it in the record. 

General Werze.. This is unclassified, and it is about all I can tell 
you that is unclassified. The CG, or the service, is responsible for 
the production and dissemination of communications intelligence— 
provides intelligence derived from electronic research, intercept and 
analysis of noncommunicative types of electromagnetic radiations. 

It is charged with insuring the security of Air Force communica- 
\rmee ag provides facilities to the Armed Forces Security Agency as 

ected. 

Mr. Harpy. I am a little surprised to find out there are only two 
— officers that they have listed in this setup, considering the 
size of it. 

General Werzev. There is only one in it, now. ~ 

Mr. Kiitpay. Where has he gone? 

General WerzeLt. The commander, General L has gone to 
Japan, and he is commander of the Japanese Rie: Defense Force. 
General Bassett—— 

Mr. Harpy. I take it you will put another one in there, won’t you? 

General Werze.. We intend to. I wouldn’t complain about having 
two general officers in that particular setup. There may be some 
things about the whole Air Force Security Service that does disturb — 
me a little, but the number of general officers is not one. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Far East. 

I think the Alaskan Air Command and the Caribbean Air Command 
are self-explanatory. Far East Air Forces. The first one that hits 
me between the eyes is the public information officer, who is a brigadier 


eral, 

General Werzev. Well, he is no longer there. 

hs One Is he going to be replaced by a brigadier 

neral? 
par ae Werzev. No, sir. He went with General Ridgway to 
SHAPE. He did not come home from SHAPE with General Ridgway 
and we now intend to either bring him home for an assignment here or 
find one in Europe for him. 

Mr. BuanpForp. In other words, we can say that the public 
information—the general billet will not be filled. 

General Werze.. We don’t intend to fill it; no, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Will not be replaced by a general officer, I guess. 

General Werzeu. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, they have a brigadier general deputy for 
intelligence there. You probably need that over there. 

Mr. BLanpForp. What is the justification, other than the fact that. 
you have an awful lot of promotion among your doctors, which we 
understand, but why do you need a major general in the Far East. 
Air Forces as an air surgeon. ; 
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General WerzeL. You don’t really. 
Mr. BuianprForp. Is it, again, this question 
General Werzev. It just happened. He was promoted to the grade 
of major general. He is a permanent brigadier general, a very fine 
doctor. It*was his turn to go to FEAF, and he kept his grade of 
major general and we temporarily intend to authorize one there 
while he is there and when he leaves make it a BG. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I think the law requires you to have so many 
general officers in the Medical Corps, anyway. So you have no choice 
2 that. And you have to find jobs for them. That is what it boils 

own to. 

General Werze.. We don’t have any trouble finding jobs for our 
general-officer doctors. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Far East Logistics Force, the Fifth Air Force, 
Japanese Air Defense Force, Far East Air Forces Bomber Command, 
13th Air Force and 20th Air Force, I think are all self-explanatory. 

United States Air Forces in Europe. 

I notice there are approximately 17 general officers in that com- 
mand, which is comparable to about what the Navy has. And 
strangely enough, no general officer as an intelligence officer for the 
United States Air Forces in Europe where you would expect to find 
one of all places. 

General Werze.. Well, we had one there, General Lewis, and he 
was asked for and the Air Force agreed to send him up to General 
Handy’s staff. So the Air Force provided the intelligence officer on 
Handy’s staff. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

General WerzeL. However, we consider that it is a general officer’s 
job in USAFE. There is a colonel there now doing it. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t need one in the Air Force if Handy has 
one on his staff; do you? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. A general officer. 

General Werzzgt. I think so. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know why you should need a general officer 
with one on, General Handy’s staff. I thought you were all working 
together over there. 

eneral Werzev. I think they do. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought so. I don’t see why you should replace 
your Air Force general officer in that spot. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your Assistant Chief of Staff for Installations is 
a major general. What actually is his job over there now? 

Is he in charge of the construction of airfields under the whole 
mutual security program, or just what is his specific job? 

General Werzegv. He is the principal adviser and the authority for 
General Norstad on all Air Force construction in not only the NATO 
countries but all other countries in that whole area that the Air Force 
is interested in. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is what I am getting at. In other words, 
he is concerned with Africa and Europe—— 

General Werze.. And Turkey. 
Mr. Buanprorp. And all of the participating countries. 


Mr. Kizpay. Would you say also NATO? 
General Werze.. Also N ATO. 
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Mr. Harpy. I thought we had a joint construction agency. 

General Werzev. I was about to explain that. 

Mr. Harpy. You have to explain that awful good. You have 
Myers over there and he will have to do a pretty good job, 

r. Kinpay. That is Colby Myers, isn’t it? 

General Werze.. General Colby Myers. There is a joint construc- 
tion agency and it reports to General Handy and it does all the con- 
struction in Handy’s area. 

General Colby Myers is the Air Force man that keeps General 
Norstad advised and the Joint Construction Agency advised on neces- 
sary Air Force work in the Joint Construction Agency area. 

eneral Myers also is concerned with all other places in that area. 

Mr. Harpy. So, then, the Air Force is duplicating the top officers 
which are required in the Joint Construction Agency. 

General Werzev. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Harpy. You sent Myers over there actually before the Joint 
Construction Agency had been set up, did you not? 

General Werzev. Oh, yes; General Myers has been over there for a 
year and over. 

Mr. Harpy. I can understand why somebody of his rank was sent 
over there to carry out the Air Force responsibility when everybody 
was running their own show. 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. And the. Air Force sort of stole the gun by making a 
managerial contract over there which was absorbed by the Joint 
Construction Agency. But then after that was done, you leave 
another general over there, with a major general sitting in a spot 
there where I can’t see where you have any earthly use for him, having 
four major generals to perform that function. 

That is all you needed before when the Air Force was doing its own 
job. Now, you have a joint construction agency which is supposed 
to carry out this job alone, but still you have to have a major general 
over there to advise him. I don’t see where the Air Force needs a 
major general 

General Werzet. I don’t believe we do need a major general now. 

Mr. Harpy. I am glad to get that comment. I am not sure you 
need a general officer. Maybe you won’t buy that one. I am glad 
I got one concession. 

General Werze.. But General Myers was there, is still there. 
His tour isn’t up. That doesn’t necessarily mean we can’t move him 
tomorrow at all. 

Mr. Harpy. That is it. 

General Werzex. But this joint construction agency hasn’t been 
in operation long. I would imagine that General Norstad would 
want General Myers around until he is sure that the Air Force is goin 
to be cared for properly, and then I have an idea General Myers wi 
be coming home. 

Mr. Kiupay. Go ahead. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I will go on, Mr. Chairman, to the Department 
of Defense. 

Mr. Gavin. All right; go ahead, General, on the Department of 
Defense. 

General Werzex. Any specific questions that you would like to ask? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I think you should explain each one of those posi- 
tions in the Office of the Secretary of Defense, because many of them 
may be affected by the reorganization plan. 

Mr. Kripay. Quite a number. 

General Werzet. I have job descriptions for each one. The 
Director of Manpower Requirements Division is our Major General 
Lynch. He works for Dr. Hannah, who is the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Manpower and Personnel. He is responsible for devel- 
oping policies, procedures, standards, and criteria for the computation 
and presentation by the military departments of manpower require- 
ments for military personnel and direct-hire civilian personnel of the 
Department of Defense. 

here is three times that much more here, but I think it is repetitive. 
Actually, it is in more detail. 

Mr. Toast That just happens to be an Air Force general occu- 
pying that position. 

General Werzet. It happens to be now. 

Mr. Kixpay. It might as well be a Navy admiral or could be an 
Army general. In other words, this is not peculiar to the Air Force. 

General No, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. Is that true of all of these positions, except for the 
Air Force representative? 

General Werzeu. It is true of that one. It is not true of the second 
one, Air Force representative, Weapous Systems Evaluation Group. 

oat Kintpay. Well, will that disappear with the reorganization 
plan? 

General Werzet. I do not believe so. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Won’t that be absorbed by the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for—I guess you call it—Applied Research? Isn’t that what 
it is, Mr. Kilday? 

Mr. Kinpay. Planning Engineering. 

Mr. Harpy. Application Engineering. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Application Engineering; that is right. 

Wouldn’t that be a logical 

General WerzxE.. I don’t know. I don’t know enough about the 
new reorganization to answer your question. 

Mr. Kixpay. | was going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that in view of 
the fact that there is a reorganization plan pending here and it has to 
do, of course, with this Department of, Defense, and we are supposed 
to be determining whether these billets are justified, it is probably 
academic to go over the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, in the first group I think there are several 
of them we could climinate. As a matter of fact, they were elimi- 
nated from the discussion. 

Mr. Kitpay. You see you have your Munitions Board here, and 
that is to go out. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, the Armed Forces medical policy counsel is 
going to go into an assistant secretary level. 

The research and briefing officer, Gen» R. N. Ginsburgh—I have 
never known that was the title. What kind of research does he 
engage in? 

General Wrrze.. He has had several titles. This I think is his 
latest title. 
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Lieutenant Colonel HaLtensuck. No, sir. 
General Wrrze.. Does he have a new one? 
Lieutenant Colonel HaLtuenspgck. Yes, sir. 
— Werzev. He is a speech writer and a very good one, I 
ther. 
va am not familiar with his work. I don’t have any idea, really, 
what his duties are. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He must be good. He has been there a long time. 

General WerzeL. Yes, he must be very good. I think as far back 
as Secretary Stimson he was in the speech-writing business. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Does each of the services have a secretary in the 
Research and Development Board? 

General WerzgEL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Each of them is a general officer? 

General Werzet. I don’t know. Ours is, obviously. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Commander Wheeler, is this 

Commander Wuez.er. I do not recall at the moment. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Colonel, is that correct for the Army? Do you 
have a general in the Army who is a secretary in the Research and 
Development Board? 

Colonel Eptry. Yes, sir; he is a general—Gen. John H. Hinds. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Director of Guided Missiles: Does that 
happen to be an Air Force officer at this point or could that be an 
officer from another service? 

General Werzev. His job title isn’t proper there. He must be 
Assistant Director, because under Mr. Keller there is an Army 
Major General Nichols and General Robey works for General Nichols. 

Mr. Buianprorp. In other words, that is a permanent Air Force 
assignment. 

General Werze.. There are two generals. We wceuld hope that 
we are represented there. 

Mr. Kiipay. You are now assigned primary responsibility for it; 
are you not? 

General WrrzeL. No, sir. 

Mr. Kinpay. You are not? 

General No, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is a sore subject. 

Mr. Kitpay. You always handle it before the committee. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. Director of the Defense Production Division, and 
Director of North Atlantic Treaty Affairs. Does that happen to 
be—— 

General Werzet. Neither of those will necessarily continue to be 
Air Force jobs. 

Mr. Gavin. Necessarily what? 

General Werze.. Continue to be Air Force jobs or will be a require- 
ment for us to fill. General Smith was at Wright Field when Mr. 
Draper convinced Secretary Finletter and Mr. Gilpatric that he needed 
General Smith in Paris with him. We assigned him. He is still 
there. Since he is there, it appears as a general officer requirement in 
the Air Force. I don’t think he will be there much longer, at which 
time that will no longer be a requirement. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In your Joint Chiefs of Staff, your Air Force mem- 
ber of the Joint Strategic Survey ——- 

Mr. Gavin. Wait a minute. Before we go into that, what about 
this Director, North Atlantic Treaty Affairs? 


General Werzau. It is a position reporting to Mr, Nash, who is 
Assistant Secretary for Military Assistance. I think that is his title. 

Mr. BLanpForD. International Affairs. 

General Wetzet. Colonel Beebe has been there now—was there 
for 3 years. I think he has been a general officer for about a year. 
His tour is up and he will be leaving. 

Mr. BLanprorp.. Will he be replaced by an Air Force officer? 

General Werzeu. I am not sure. It depends on Mr. Nash. It 
depends on the Air Force, too, somewhat. Presently there is no plan 
to replace him with an Air Force general. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Your Joint Chiefs of Staff: your Air Force mem- 
ber of your Joint Strategic Survey Committee—is that a continuing 
committee or isn’t that an examination of what is taking place, or is 
it an examination of what is to take place? 

General Werze.. That is a continuing committee and it is an 
examination of what is to take place. So far as I know, that will 
remain a requirement. 

General Rogers is the Air Force member and there is a Navy mem- 
ber and an Army member. 

Mr. BuanpForp, Now your Munitions Board will disappear under 
this reorganization plan and you may pick up a couple of generals, 
you don’t know yet? 

General Wrrzeu, I think we will pick up one, General Dent. I 
think General Johnson, who is the expert on petroleum programs, will 
probably continue somewhere as an expert. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, you have an Armed Forces special weapons 
project. That, of course, may disappear someplace along the line 
under this reorganization plan, but we don’t know. 

General WerzeL. General Loper of the Army—lI guess he is retired 
now—was the head of this and, with General Luedecke, occupied the 
Deputy Chief’s job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now these miscellaneous jobs which are listed 
under miscellaneous are outside of the normal Air Force structure. 
There is another place where | think you are extremely vulnerable, 
and not just the Air Foree. I think all of the services are extremely 
vulnerable on these presidents and deans and assistant presidents that. 
you have to have in all of these colleges that you run. Now you have 
a commandant of the National War College, and then of course the 
Navy has to have somebody over there to make sure that the Navy 
doctrine is taught. Then you have to have an Army officer or general 
over there to make sure that the Navy does not say something or the 
Air Forces doesn’t say something that would hurt the Army. The 
same thing with the Industrial College and Armed Forces Staff College. 
For every general you read here, you can duplicate it with 1 or 2 more 
from each of the other services. It just seems to be a frightful waste 
of general officers. If they have to have somebody over there just 
to make sure that views are expressed or that the curriculum is 
reasonably representative of all the services, it certainly doesn’t seem 
that they need general officers. If there ever was a place where you 
could pick up some extra general officers, it is out of these joint colleges 
that you are operating. I suggest that to you. 

And I further suggest that somebody in the Department of Defense 
is going to look at it one of these days and is going to come to the 
same conclusion, and it probably wouldn’t hurt anybody’s feelings 
in any one of the services because I am sure you would like to get some 
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of those general officers back for other assignments. You have 
deans and presidents all over the place, all general officers. 

Mr. Gavin. In other words, they are assistant to the assistant to 
the assistant of the general? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

General Werze.. Well, these joint schools—the National War 
College and the Industrial College and the Armed Forces Staff 
College—were joint schools established by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and they do provide that the school commandant, the top man for 
each of these schools, will rotate every 3 years. 

+ Mr. Gavin. I suggest, General, that the Department of Air Force 
give some study to this suggestion and see what you can do to elim- 
inate some of these assignments. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, Mr. Chairman—— 

General Werzev. I wouldn’t want to eliminate the schools. 

Mr. Buianprorp. My criticism is not directed at the Air Force 
and it is not directed at any single service. It is one of these insid- 
ny things, that “Joe has it and we have to make sure that John 

as it.” 

It is something that the Department of Defense has to do. They 
have to select one general officer and say, ‘Now you are running this 
college and for 2 years you will run it, and each of the services can have 
a colonel here as a dean if they have to have one,’ but there is no 
necessity for them to have general officers running all over the place 
the day they have now. I frankly don’t think the services would ob- 
ject to that at all if somebody in the Department of Defense would 
take the initiative and put it in effect. 

General Werzet. Certainly I think that a general officer has to run 
the school. 

Mr. Buianprorp. To run it. 

General Werzet. You certainly have to have the schools. The 
National War College is a very fine institution, and the Industrial 
College and also the Armed Forces Staff College. 

Mr. Gavin. You think, the joint associates should be colonels? 

General Werzet. I should think that the deputy commandants 
could be in the grade of colonel and captain. The way it occurs, for 
example, General Craig now is commandant of the National War 
College. He is Air Force. I have to defend him as a general officer 
requirement. It is our turn. He is doing it. He has two deputy 
commandants, one Army and one Navy. I don’t happen to know 
whether they are flag and general officers or not. 

Mr. BLaNDFoRD. Save Is a rear admiral and the Army I think is a 
major general; isn’t he? 

colonel Eptey. What is that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. At the National War College, don’t you have a 
major general over there? 

Ep.ey. A major general; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I thought. : 

General Werze.. I just discovered that the grades are also estab- 
ao oe by the JCS paper, and the Joint Chiefs apparently deter- 
mined—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. That doesn’t necessarily make it right. 

General Werzzu. Oh, it doesn’t make it necessarily right and it 
doesn’t mean it can’t be changed, but that is why we do it now. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, sure. I say this is not criticism leveled at 
any single service, because this is one of these jobs that are created 
and you are told to send somebody over to fill it. 

General Wrtzex. Of course, in the case of the National War College, 
the State Department sends students, too, and I guess they have a 
deputy commandant also. 

General Len. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Where are we? Let’s get on. 

Mr. Buanprorp I don’t know anythiag about this steering and 
coordinating membership on the PJBD—— 
ri ere ETZEL. DB, that should be—Permanent Joint Defense 

oard. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes. 

General Wetzet. Canada and United States. 

Mr. Gavin. Where is that? 

General Wetze.. Under “ Miscellaneous,” about four down. 

There is a Permanent Joint Defense Board, Canada-United States. 
General Walsh was, General Webster is now, Air Force member. 

Mr. BuanpForp. What is the Joint Defense Board? Is that joint 
with whom? 

General Werze.. Canada. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. Canada? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are all these boards joint Canadian-United States 
boards? 

General Werzet. No. The next three are joint boards established 
within the past 2 years by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. These are some of these 800——— 

General Werzex.. To formulate doctrine jointly on air defense. 
That board happens to be at Colorado Springs and there is Army and 
Navy involved. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is one of those 840 boards that Mr. Vinson 
was talking about the other day? 

General Werzex. Could very well be. We see no requirement from 
an Air Force standpoint of having any of these joint boards that we 
are involved in—the Joint Tactical Air Support Board, that creates 
that kind of doctrine. General Cannon’s statement, when it was 
first established, was, ‘‘What do I get paid for?”’ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which is a good answer. 

General Wetze.. The Chief of Staff, General Vandenberg, is cur- 
rently making an effort to have those dissolved. 

Mr. Gavin. Why don’t they do something about it, then? 

General Wertzxe.. Well, it is a little harder than that. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Of course the Army has to be represented on it, 
too, and the Marine Corps. 

General Werze.. The Joint Chiefs of Staff will have to determine 
that we don’t need these boards any longer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The object, for example, of the Joint Tactical Air 
Support Board is to develop 


General Werze.. Joint doctrine. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Standard operating es say, among the 
Army, Marine Corps, and Air Force—well, 
is involved in it. 

General Werzev. Yes. 


probably the Navy, too, 
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Mr. BLANpForD. So you will all have the same methods of approach, 
same method of identification, same methods of supply and all that 
sort of thing. But it is set up as a permanent board with an awful 
lot of rank. And I assume if there is a major general from the Air 
Force, there is sure going to be a rear admiral from the Navy and 
probably a major general from the Army. I am not sure how they 
are represented, but I imagine they have generals. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And yet it is one of those things where some 
lieutenant colonels and majors could get together and work it out 
very quickly, probably. 

General Wrrzet. Well, the Air Force position on those three joint 
boards is that we would like to see them dissolved. 

Mr. Gavin. One good sergeant can do the job. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then, your remark applies to the Air Defense 
pers Air Transportation Board, and the Joint Tactical Air Support 

oard? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you have any idea how many other officers of 
the Air Force are involved in these three boards? 

General Werze. No, sir, I don’t. I should imagine about 50. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel, do you have? 

Colonel Kanr. No, sir; I do not. 

General Wrerzev. 1 am guessing, but I would say 50 on those 3 
boards. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Wherever you see a major general you can almost 
always think there are at least 10 other officers around someplace. 

Mr. Harpy. Is that a low estimate? 

General Werzev. Let’s put it the other way. Whenever you 
have-—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. Ten other officers there would be a major general? 

General WerzeL. No. Off the record, please. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What is this Deputy Commander for Air, JTF 
132? Joint something or other, isn’t it? 

General Werze.. JTF means joint task force. That position is 
no longer occupied. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is gone? 

General Wrrzev. It was for the last atomic test. 

Mr. BLanprorp. | see. 

General Werzet. In the Pacific. 

Mr. BLaNnpForp. Is that the same thing for Air Task Group No. 
132.4? 

General WerzeLr. The Commander Air Task Group 132. We still 
have the commander air task group and the name will change but 
the job will remain for the next series of tests. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is that a classified assignment or is that the 
air task group? 

General Werzet. It is the Air Force group that is employed to go 
drop the bomb. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Oh, I see. How does that differ—-~ 

General Werze.. These task groups are the outfits that operate in 
the Pacific and have nothing to do with the testing at Yucca Flat. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. In other words, the JTF 132 happened to be the 
one operation. The air task group is a permanent setup for all the 
tests! 

General Werzex. Well, those tests will continue and the Air Force 
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will provide one Air Force general. We think his title will be com- 
inated of the air task group. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I see. Now the National Guard Bureau of course 
is self-explanatory. 

Mr. Gavin. Now we come to Army-Air Force Exchange Service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Where we found a colonel in the Marine Corps 
running the post exchange. Here is of course a major general run- 
ning the Army-Air Force Exchange Service. I presume that that 
will rotate? 

General Werzeu. It will. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For the Army. 

General Werze.. It is a 2-year detail. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And I hasten to add that the Navy is not lilywhite 
in this situation. They have a rear admiral in New York City who 
is doing the same thing. Of course this is big business. You are 
probably doing a couple of hundred million dollars’ worth of business 
a year, I would guess, I don’t know. 

General Werzet. I think probably more than that. I don’t know, 
either. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. It is not peanuts. I mean it is a pretty big oper- 
ation. But there the question would come to my mind: Why couldn’t 
they employ a civilian? I mean, there is certainly nothing about this 
job, other than the fact that most post-exchange officers have a good 
chance of going to jail—there is certainly nothing about this job that 
requires a lot of experience in the Air Force or the Army to be in 
charge of the Air Force Exchange of the Army Exchange Service. 
They can hire a civilian and take it out of the profits of the post ex- 
change and save yourself a major general’s billet. And you could 
probably get somebody from Macy’s or Gimbel’s for $15,000 a year 
who will be delighted to run it. Why do they need a major general 
running that? 

General Wertzex. I suppose they don’t. General White is a major 
general now because he was recently promoted. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I mean it is another place, General, where 
if the shoe pinches—there is where you can pick up billets. And it 
is a little difficult for this committee to try to justify additional gen- 
eral officers or flag officers for the Navy when you got people occupying 
billets in the services that could be replaced with civilians or could be 
eliminated entirely and it puts us in a very difficult position, as this 
record is going to demonstrate. 

Mr. Gavin. What explanation do they give you, General, to justify 
this billet? 

General Werzet. Well, I mean, the cost of General White’s salary 
is well worth it. I mean what we are now talking about—and since 
generals apparently are a precious thing and we can’t have too many, 

erhaps we are wasting one there. I should think that the Army-Air 

orce Exchange Service, which is the service which sees that cigarettes 
and the bare things that you need are provided around the world, 
should have the guidance of a military man. That is what they are 
serving, the military services. I should think that a military man 
ought to run it. 

Mr. Harpy. But he runs it autonomously. It is not respon- 
sible—— 

General Werzet. He is responsible to both—— 

Mr. Harpy. He is responsible, but his operation is not. 
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General Werzev. The Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Harpy. They are not even governed by the laws that affect 
the Army and the Air Force. They are not required to operate with 
respect to either procurements or sales by statutes that regulate the 
services themselves. 

General Werze.. Well, there is about to be an investigation, as 
you know, of the whole thing. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, we know that on our subcommittee. I know 
something about it. 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. And having been exposed to it a good many years in 
my district I know a little something about it. Of course mine is 
primarily Navy. And as Mr. Blandford stated, the Army and the 
Air Force are not the only ones involved in the chicanery. 

General Werze.. Our own officers and our commanders on the 
maton were on the council and we made the profit and kept it right 

ere. 

Mr. Kiupay. And spent it for recreation on your own post. 

General WerzeLt. But how would we have financed all of the new 
exchanges in the United States Army and Air Force when World 
War II started? 

Mr. Kivpay. I agree—— 

General Werze.. It would have been impossible. 

Mr. Kitpay. I agree when we started opening new posts that had 
no revolving fund, no exchange fund, you had to do something about 
it. But it is a very irritating thing, especially to Congressmen. We 
get irritated from both sides with it. I would rather see us appropriate 
the money for recreation where we have to on those new bases and get 
back to the old operation. Then you would have an exchange on the 
base that would be worth something to the men and carry what they 
could sell and get rid of all this trouble we have had there. 

Mr. Gavin. Did somebody say a study is being made of this matter? 

General Werzet. Oh, yes. A hearing starts sometime soon. 
General White will appear. 

Mr. Harpy. That is before Bill Hess’s committee? 

Mr. Miuuer. To me, I can’t understand why you have to have a 
eneral or a high-ranking officer in this position. A man in the field 
nows what men want. It is primarily a commercial transaction. 

When we had one service in here, the officer said, ‘‘Well, you need 
someone in there who has a lot of authority and has had a lot of 
experience because it is the one place where officers get into trouble.” 

Well, that is right. Somebody said about post-exchange officers 
etting into trouble. What does a man who has always devoted 

himself to the military service know about retailing? That is pri- 
marily what this job is. He gets into trouble, where the average per- 
son that has come up through the business world would take it in 
stride. He hasn’t the training or anything else to be in this spot 
You are floundering in something that is a way over your heads. 
You can’t be a good businessman and a good major general in the 
Air Force at the same time. You can be a good businessman or a 
good officer, one or the other. 

Mr. Gavin. We will adjourn until Monday morning at 10 o’clock. 

Mr. Miter. That is no reflection on either businessmen or officers 
of the service. 

(Whereupon, at 12:08 p. m., the hearing was adjourned until Mon- 
day, June 1, 1953.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1953 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
No. 2 oF THE 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 

(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Leslie C. 
Arends, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. ArENDs. The committee will come to order, please. 

Let us start off where we called halt on last Friday. 

Mr. BLanpForp. We start with the Alaskan command. 

Mr. Arenps. I think the minority will let the majority go ahead 
bees ry any trouble. I think they will agree with us on this one 
phase. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Alaskan Command, General. You might read 
the justification there. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. E.S. WETZEL, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
PERSONNEL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—Resumed 


General Werzet. Alaskan Command is a unified command, one of 
the two that the Air Force runs. It is under General Atkinson, who 
took General Kepner’s place there. It involves the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force. 

It is a lieutenant general’s position. I think the mission is obvious. 
It guards that approach to the United States defensewise, and the 
Army is there to help. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. ee I assume that the Chief of Staff is an Army 
officer? I notice the Assistant Chief of Staff is a brigadier general, so 
I assume the Chief of Staff is an Army officer? 

General Werzex. The Chief of Staff is an Army officer, and the 
Navy has several of the positions, too. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. What is the justification for a brigadier general as 
an Assistant Chief of Staff? I think that is the first tume we have seen 
an Assistant Chief of Staff—a brigadier general? 

General Werzev. He is the Assistant Chief of Staff, J-3. He is the 
operations man. 

Mr. BuanpForp. In other words, they don’t have an operations 
officer as such, then? 

General Werzet. No. On a joint staff, the G-3, or the A-3 of 
the Air staff, is called a J-3. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, then, his title should be Assistant Chief 
of Staff and Operations Officer? 
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General Werze.. Yes, he is like our Deputy Chief of Staff, Opera- 
tions. He is the operations man. 

The position of vice commander is one of those that we do not 
intend to fill further. It is on page 11. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Differs from the Alaskan Air Command, which 
is solely an Air Force Command? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. This is a joint command? 

General Werze.. The Alaskan Command is the joint command; 
yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This, I presume, is intended to be a major Air 
Force responsibility, and therefore wiil be a continuing Air Force 
command. 

General Werze.. It is one of the two joint commands that the 
Air Force runs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which is the other one, now? 

General Werzet. The Northeast Command. The Army has the 
Far East Command, and the Army has Europe, and the Navy has 
several, too, 

Mr. BLANDForD. Now, the Far East Command? 

General Werze.. The Far East Command is General Clark’s 
command we have provided one senior officer for his staff, titled 
“Deputy Chief of Staff.’ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now the United States Northeast Command? 

General Werzev. That is our second unified command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the unified command? 

General Werze.. That the Air Force manages. We provide the 
commander in chief, Lieutenant General Myers. 

Mr. BLANDForD. "Now in these unified commands, what type of 

oint operation is there, or joint control, with respect to the Air 
eo people, we will say, that are there as a separate command? 
For example, when you have a unified command, we have noticed in 
several instances here that you have eliminated or ‘combined the duties 
together, so that a man is wearing two hats. He is doing a function 
for the Air Force as part of it? 

General Werze.. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And then, in addition, is doing a job for the 
unified command? 

General Werzeu, Yes. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Is that true in this Northeast Command? 

General Werzev. It is true in the Northeast Command. General 
Myers also is the Air Commander. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What command would that be? I think it is on 
page 3; is it not? 

General Werzeu. It is the Northeast Air Command. I don’t 
believe we have shown him. I think we have shown him as an added 
requirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General Werzet. On page 3 of the additional requirement section 
we = the Northeast Air Command and the position commanding 
genera 

Mr. BLuanprorp. What you would like is a brigadier general who 
will wear a hat by himself? 
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General Werze., Well, at the time this was printed we wanted 
that. As we will discover later, that is one of the jobs we decided to 
scratch. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I see. 

General Werzev. And let General Myers do them both. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now the next two categories: United States 
European Command and SHAPE are by direction of the JCS; is that 
correct? 

General Werze.. What is correct. 

Mr. Buanprore. You people have little choice in that, except to 
supply generals by direction? 

General Werze.. That is correct. Of course, we are interested in 
filling those positions that the unified commander will let us fill. 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Yes. 

General Werzet. Because we want some voice in the joint op- 
eration. 

Mr. BLANDFoRD. Now we can assume when we go into the European 
Command with the Army eventually, and SHAPE, that none of those 
billets will have a counterpart in any of the other services? 

General Werze.. No. 

Mr. Buianprorp. In other words, these men are serving for all three 
services? 

General Werze.. For all three services. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Allied Air Forces in Central Europe. 

General Werzev. That is a NATO command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that by direction? 

General Werze.. Reporting to General Gruenther now, and the 
commanding general of that, General Norstad, commands and operates 
both the American Air Forces over there and the NATO Air Forces 
that are in Central Europe. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What do they refer to as Central Europe there? 

General Werze. Central Europe is France, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
and the Netherlands. There are some British units involved. I 
believe that is it. Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe, include Italy, 
Greece, and Turkey. Allied Air Forces, Northern Europe, include 
Norway and Denmark. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All four of these Allied Air Forces, plus the 
Allied Forces, Southern Europe, are all NATO Command? 

General Werzet. All NATO Command. The Allied Forces, 
Southern Europe was Admiral Carney’s command, a joint NATO 
command, and now Admiral Fechteler’s command. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes. 

General Werze.. And the one general officer position that we have 
on that staff is the J—2. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Apparently they don’t have—they haven't 
refined the unified command in Europe to the extent that it has been 
refined in Alaska and the Northeast Command. In other words, 
here we find Allied Forces, Southern Europe, and also Allied Air Forces, 
Southern Europe. 

General Werzex. The Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe, is the 
air arm of Allied Forces, Southern Europe. In other words, General 
Schlatter is the air commander for Admiral Fechteler now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We also found that in the Navy, that there were 
Allied Naval Forces, Central Europe and Allied Naval Forces, South- 
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ern Europe. At this point, can the Army tell us is there an Allied 
Ground Forces, or the equivalent, in southern Europe? In other 
words, you have three separate commands and then a unified NATO 
command? 

Colonel Epury. I don’t know, sir. 

General Werzev. I am sure there is an Army commander. 

Lieutenant Colonel HaLLenseck. Yes, sir. 

General Werzev. It was General Giffin, but he has moved now and 
someone replaced him. 

Lieutenant Colonel HALLeNBEcK. General Wyman. 

General Werze.. General Wyman? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hatuenseck. Yes, sir; Allied Land Forces, 
Southeastern Europe, Lieutenant General Wyman. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Mutual defense assistance program. 

General Werzex. That we have discussed before. There is in each 
of the countries involved a Chief MAAG who is the chief military 
man who runs the MAAG, and you will find an air section, an army 
section and a navy section in each of those. 

In the case of Brazil, it is really not a MAAG. It is the Joint 
Brazilian-United States Military Commission. We provide the 
Chief of the Air Force Section there. 

Spain similarly is not actually a MAAG yet, although I am sure it 
will be. General Kissner heads the mission over there to work with 
the Spanish, and see if we can come to an agreement on air bases that 
we would like to have there. 

MAAG Denmark is one of the MAAG’s for which the Air Force 
provides the Chief. Also the United Kingdom. 

In Turkey, the Army runs the MAAG and we provide the Chief of 
the Air Section in the grade of brigadier general. Army also runs 
the MAAG in Greece. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Isn’t that, relatively speaking, a lot of rank for 
the Air Force Section in Brazil? We could understand the Chief of 
MAAG being a major general, but it is a little difficult to understand 
a chief of a section being a major general. 

Lieutenant Colonel HaLLensBEeck. May I explain that? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hatutenseck. This is not a MAAG as such in 
Brazil under the Mutual Security Act, under which all these other 
MAAG’s are established. The Joint Brazil-United States Military 
Commission was established in a bilateral agreement between our 
Government and Brazil back in 1942. It has been continued for 
reasons of hemispheric defense. The Army provides the head man 
of the Joint Brazil-United States Military Commission and the Air 
Force provides a major general as part of the requirement established 
between our military 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Is the agreement to provide a major general or is 
it just the agreement to provide an officer? 

ieutenant Colonel HALLENBECK. I am not sure, sir, but we have 
also had a major general down there since it was established. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. I presume the Army always has a major general 
or possibly a lieutenant general? 

ieutenant Colonel Hattenpeck. They have had a major general. 
Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy has a rear admiral? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Hattenseck. I am not sure, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am sure the Navy had a rear admiral, of the 
upper half, I think. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hattensecx. But it is a separate agreement 
and a separate operation from the Mutual Security Act requirements, 
although they will extend to Brazil later on as a title [V country, I 
believe, under the act, at which time the United States Section, Air 
Force Section, will handle the MAAG business. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, as part of MAAG, would you then feel justi- 
fied in downgrading that billet to a brigadier general’s billet? 

Lieutenant Colonel HaLtLtenseck. No, sir; it will be an additional 
duty at that point, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In addition to the joint agreement? 
ant Colonel HatLenseck, Yes, sir. That will be absorbed 

en. 

Mr. BuanpForp, What will the joint committee do then that 
MAAG won’t do? 

Lieutenant Colonel HaLtutenseck. I don’t know, sir. 

General Werzet. I can’t answer that, either. 

Mr. Buanprorp. North Atlantic Treaty Organization is, I suppose, 
a NATO arrangement and just by direction you supply an officer for 
it? 

General Werze.. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that a rotating job, the Chief of Staff of the 
standing group? 

Werzeu. That is a rotating job. 

Mr. BLANpForpD. General, and this will be for the attention of all 
of the services: I think some time ago we asked for all of the general 
officers, and colonels, who were assigned to all of the so-called extra- 
curricular activities, such as NATO and the mutual assistance agree- 
ments, and the attachés, and things of that nature. We would like 
to repeat that and request that each of the services supply us with the 
number of general officers and their assignment, the number of colonels 
who are involved in so-called extracurricular activity, in other 
words, things over which you have no control, but you are serving 
by direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff or a treaty agreement, or 
anything that is not within your own shop and over which you do 
not exercise complete control and responsibility. 

General Werzev. That will be furnished. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have that, Commander Wheeler? 

Captain Wueeter. | do not have that with me. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Colonel, will you get that? 

Colonel Epiey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The Marine Corps has two generals, do they not, 
Major Westmoreland? 

Major WesrmMoreELAND. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think you have two general officers on duty. 

Mr. Miter. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ARENDs. Just a minute, Mr. Miller. 

We can have that compilation, Russ, that will help us a lot on these 
extraordinary duties at this time, it will be helpful. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was later received for the record.) 
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DerartMent or THE Arr Force, 
OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, October 8, 1953. 
Hon. Leste C. ArEnps, 


irman, Subcommittee No. 2, 
House Armed Services Committee, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Arenps: At the conclusion of the hearings on August 3, 1953, on 
the justifidation of generals’ and colonels’ positions within the Department of the 
Army, Mr. John R. Blandford, committee counsel, asked that each of the armed 
services furnish him with a chart showing the total number of generals, colonels, 
and lieutenant colonels (or their respective naval counterparts): 

(a) Serving directly with that service. 
(b) Performing interservice functions. 
|} (c) Performing duties outside the respective service such as NATO, 
MAAQ’s, ete. 
The attached chart is furnished in response to his request. 
Sincerely yours, 
Jor W. KeEtty, 


Brigadier General, USAF, 
irector, Legislative Liaison. 


Department of the Air Force 


Lieutenant 
General— Colonel— 
Assigned Assigned 
June 30, 1953 } June 30, 1953 June 30, 1953 
Serving directly with Air 1 (1) 1 (60) 1 (49) 
Group (6), Joint Chiefs; Office Secretary of Defense; joint ac- 
tivities; other interservice functions............ ...........- 35 291 505 
Group (¢), NATO; MAAG; military missions and commis- 
sions; other outside activities. ....-............-..-.-------- 25 271 384 
1 Total figure includes attachés. 


: DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy. 
Subject: Answers to questions posed by Subcommittee No. 2 of House Armed 
Services Committee during current hearings. 
1. The approximate cost to the Navy for personnel assigned to duties which 
do not contribute directly to accomplishment of the Navy’s mission is as follows: 


(a) The approximate cost for officer personnel as stated above was derived from 
the billets as listed in enclosure (1). 
(b) The approximate cost for enlisted personnel as stated above was derived 
from the bill*ts as listed in enclosure (2). 
2. The average age of Naval Reserve captains on active duty is 52% years. 
R. V. WHEELER, Jr. 
Commander, United States Navy. 
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Enciosvure (1) 


| 
& See) . | 

2/2 22 § | <8) 

oO} 90 | a | | & 

NAVY OFFICER BILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF } | 
JOINT ACTIVITIES 

Arm For Info Ed Div 2 
‘Arm For Info Ed Div AXALA 5 
Arm For Info Ed Div AXA, Washington_____|____ 1 1 5 9 
Jnt Arm For Housing Off AXA_... - 2 
Arm Serv Tech Info Agy AFXA____ 1 
Arm For Secur Agy, Washington, |___ 2] 107| 18) 8| 323 
Aire Prod Resors Agy, 8 | 25 
State Def Mil Info Contr 1 2 
Int Tact Air Supp Bd PAFBNC.. 2 3 
Jnt Phib Bd Little Creek .............-____- 1 4 | 5 3 | 2 15 
Arm Serv Textl Aprl Proc 1 4 3 | 4) | .| 12 
Jnt Land For Bd 1 2 4 | 8 
Int Stf Int Chief Staff, Washington... 4| 38] 14 1 4 3| | | 64 
Repr UN Mil Stf Committ, New York______- 2 5 
wed of 8 39 47 30 | 8 | 2 2) 136 
nC Lant 3 1 6 
OimC Pac (78)... ........ 1 4 4/ 1 | -| 12 
CinC Far East (J8)............-.- re Se 3 | 3 12 | 9 | 5 1 | | 1 34 
Hdqtrs Far East Comd_. 1 
CinC US Army Europe (JS)_. 4 
3 16; 25 10 10 5 69 
Iceland Defense Force | 1 | 4 3} 10 
1 | 2 5 5 3 1 2 2] 21 
1) 2] St 60 23 23 195 
oe Jnt Task Force 7.............- | 2 | 5 | 9 10 4 30 
| 1 | 1 | 1 | 2 5 
HQ AFSWP, Washington, D. 27 


UNITED NATIONS 


NAVY OFFICER BILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF ee 


Military Armistice Commission. 1 |} 1} 2 1 1 l4 
ComNav Marianas (Island Govt. - 1 2 1 : | 
Military Obs., 1 l 2 
Military Obs., 1 1 


NAVY OFFICER RILLETS IN ALLOWANCES 
OF AIR FORCE ACTIVITIES 


HQ Air Def Comd Mtehll 1 


HQ Tact Air Comd Lngly 
Air Univ Maxwell Fld, 1 


Ron Off A Com Stf Sch Max AFB__- 1 
HQ E Air Def For Stewart 1 
HQ W Air Def For Hamilton._.___.______- Gun 1 

1 


HQ C Air Def For Kansas City 
Dir Fli Saf Resch Norton AFB 
Navy Un AFMTC PATRK AFB, Florida . 1 2 
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EncLosure (1)—Continued 
Eas 
a 2 2 2% 
NAVY OFFICER RILLETS IN ALLOWANCES 
OF ARMY ACTIVITIES 
Army Grnd For, Ft : 1 
War Dept Map Pro Pacific. - - 1 
Army Cst Art Sch, San Francisco 1 1 
Hdatrs Sixth Army San 1 
Cand S Col, Ft Leavenworth. 1 2 
NAVY OFFICER RILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF 
MISCELLANEOUS OTHER COVERN MENT ACTIV- 
ITIES 
Div Mil Application of AEC_____- 4 11 
Reactor Dev Div of 2 4 22 
Central Intel Agency... 9 42 57 71 214 
NAVY OFFICER BILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF 
NATO ACTIVITIES 
CinC North............ 8 
ComNav 2 
51 
Com Strike For South 27 ia 
Com Land South ._______- 1 | 
CinC AF 12 | 
NATO Def College 1 
SACLant 3 ia 
CinC East Lant Area 1 } 
| 36} 23} Bee 135 
Grand total of officer billets in all activi- | | 
ties listed in enclosure (1)... 35 | 207 325 314 | 350 | 227 | 61 | 1,530 
| 


| 
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ENCLOSURE (2) 
Activity E-7 | E-6 | E-5 | E-4 E-3 E-2 | E-1 | Total 
NAVY ENLISTED RILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF JOINT | 
ACTIVITIES | 
} 
Arm For Info Ed Div, 
Arm For Info Ed Div, 2 7 11 
Jnt Arm For Housing Off, 1 
Arm For Secur Agy, Washington___.._.._._.....---. 180 | 233 178 122 |---- } is 713 
Jnt Air Def Bd EAFB, |} 3 
Jnt Phib Brd Little Creek 1 1 | 15 
ia Jnt Land For Bd Cp Lejeune- |---- 1 
Repr Un Mil Staff Comm, New 2 } 7 
CinC (J8)- 1 2 4 5 | 1 13 
CinC Far East 4 3 4) 16 
Iceland Defense Force 2 3 6 22 
Com Task Group 7) 15] 46) 49) im 
AFSWP Sandia 53 71 73 256 
Commander Joint Task Force 8 11 17 17 | 62 
HQ AFSWP, Washington, D, wis 10 
200 | 301 | 345 | 282) 185 | 32 1, 475 
NAVY ENLISTED BILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF UNITED 
NATIONS 
Military Armistice Commission... 2 3 4 15. 
NAVY ENLISTED RILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF AIR Bip 
FORCE ACTIVITIES 
NAVY ENLISTED BILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF ARMY } } 
ACTIVITIES | 
9301 Tech Serv Un, 1 1 2 | 8 


NAVY ENLISTED BILLETS IN ALLOWANCES OF NATO 
ACTIVITIES 


| NAVY ENLISTED BILLETS IN ALLOWANCES. OF MIS- | | | 
CELLANEOUS OTHER GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


| 

Army Commissaries, W ton, 2; 19 13, 58 |---- 92 
Air Force Commissaries, Washington_____ 1 | 1] 2 ll 15 
Army Commissaries, San Francisco | 1 1 | 2) -| 7 
Div Mil Applieation of 1 |--- } 
reactor Dev Div of WEG ae BEV | 2 

Grand total of enlisted billets in all activities | i } | | 

listed in enclosure 802) 496) 451) 371) 235) 36 | 1, 981 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY. 


Army officer personnel assigned to activities outside the Army proper 


Grade: Grade—Continued 
Lieutenant 1, 053 


Assignments to activities outside the Army proper includes agencies not directly 
controlled by the Army such as Department of Defense and JCS areas, joint ac- 
tivities such as NATO, SHAPE, MAGS, and missions and civilian agencies. 

Col. B. 
Office of Assistant Chief of Staff, Personnel, 
United States Army. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mituer. I notice the air attaché in Brazil is a major general, 
too. I can understand having one major general down there because 
Brazil is of extraordinary importance to us, I think. What is the 
necessity for having this man that is in charge of this MAAG and an 
air attaché both major generals? 

General Werzet. Well, as a matter of fact, the position air attaché, 
Brazil, is now filled by a colonel and will continue to be. 

Mr. Mituer. Is he out 

General Werzev. Yes. This is as of January 1. Later on I will 
tell you of 10 positions that we have now that we are now not filling 
with generals. 

m The only air attaché presently occupied by a general officer is Great 
ritalin. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the Iceland defense force; is that a combined 
JCS effort, or what is that? 

General WerzeL. The Iceland defense force is a United States 
command. The commander is an Air Force general, General Brown- 
field. He wears two hats. He is also island commander under 
SACLant, a NATO organization. But in his role as Iceland defense 
force commander, he reperts to CinCLant. 

ih BLanprorp. And the Atomic Energy Commission; is that the 
only 

General Werze.. That is presently the only general officer that we 
have in that Commission. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And obvivusly you have a very healthy officer 
corps among your general officers, because you have a very small 
pipeline in hospitals. 

General Werze.. A very small pipeline. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That completes, then, Mr. Chairman, the nuraber 
of officers now serving on active duty in the Air Force. 

We might—would you prefer to complete these billet justifications 
or would you like to present a résumé at this moment of the general 
officers serving on active duty and what changes have been made 
among those that we have discussed, or do you think we should discuss 
the billet justification first and then take that up? 

General Werze.. You can do it any way you like. 

Perhaps it would be best, however, to explain that this list was 
compiled as of January 1. Listed were the generals occupying gen- 
eral officer slots. 
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Added to that a will find a list of positions that we wanted to 
c 


fill with general officers, totaling 449, which was the requirement that 
we had, the requirement we were willing to settle for in fiscal 1954. 

It was the number of general officers that matched the forces we 
expected to have in being at the end of fiscal 1954, 133 wings. 

Presently, with the reduced number of officers that we expect to 
have at the end of 1954, our requirement for generals has been reduced, 
and similarly, the number that we are asking for has been reduced. 
Using a percentage ratio to officers on duty, which we have an idea is 
about the only way that you can determine the number of generals 
that each of the services ought to have as a percentage ratio of the 
officers on duty, if you apply what we consider to be a valid percentage 
ratio to the number of officers, we expect now to have on duty at the 
end of 1954, our requirement for generals is reduced to 428, rather 
than 449. 

In the meantime, 6 months have elapsed and some of the positions 
shown, that we have just finished, are now not being occupied by 
general officers and we don’t intend to put general officers back in 
there. 

There are 10 of those. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we should have a résumé of those now. 

General Wretze.. There are 10 of those. The first one: Special 
assistant to the commanding general of the Training Command, 
shown occupied by General Old, has been abolished. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. What page is that on? 

Mr. Neuson. Page 4. 

Colonel HALLenBEcK. Page 4, sir. 

Mr. Bates. Which Genera! Old is that? 

General Wetzext. General Don Old. 

Mr. Bares. Is that the one who was in Alaska? 

General Yes, sir. 

The second one abolished under-Continental Air Command, com- 
manding general of the Third Reserve District. 

Colonel HaLLenBeck. Page 6. 

General Werzet. Page 6. General Glenn occupied that. We 
don’t intend to replace him with a general officer. 

Mr. Miter. Who is that? 

General Werzet. General Glenn. 

General Lex. Page 6. 

General Wetze.. The third position under the Strategie Air Com- 
mand, the deputy commanding general of the 7th Air Division. The 
7th Air Division is in the United Kindgom. We don’t intend to have 
but one general in the 7th Air Division. 

Mr. Mituer. What page? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 7, under the Strategic Air Command. 

General Werze.. The last position shown in the headquarters. 

Under Far East Forces, the next position not now filled; and we 
have no intention of filling it, was the general officer position of 
public information officer in FEAF, occupied by General Nuckols, as 
shown on the January 1 tabulation. 

Mr. Mriuter. Page 8. 

General Werzet. Under Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, 
page 10, that job has been abolished and General Twitchell will be 
assigned elsewhere. 
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Mr. Miutuzr. Chief of Planning Coordination Division? 

General WerzeL. The Armed Forces Medical Policy Council. 

The Munitions Board has been abolished and our Major General 
Dent is being reassigned. That is on the same page. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is assuming the reorganization plan goes. 
through. Actually, it hasn’t been abolished yet, but you intend to 
has he been relieved? 

General Werzex. He has been relieved from duty. 

Mr. BuianpForp. Even if they keep the Munitions Board, you 
would not replace him with a general officer? 

General Werzev. No. 

Mr. Netson. What happens to General Johnson, General? 

General Werze., We aren’t sure. In the case of General Dent, we 
have received word that he is no longer required. Nothing on General 
Johnson yet. My belief is that he will probably be retained under 
whedon new organization assumes the duties of that Munitions 

ard. 

Mr. Miter. Who is that, Johnson? 

General Werzev. That is General Johnson. He is the petroleum 
expert. 

‘he Director of the Joint Air Transport Board: That position has 
not been abolished, but General Wolfinbarger, upon General Hoag’s 
retirement—General Hoag is shown as occupying it—has assumed 
both duties. We don’t intend to fill that with an added general. 

The next position is the vice commander of the Alaskan Command. 
It is shown filled by General Atkinson. He moved up to assume the 
overall Alaskan Command and replaced General Kepner, who retired, 
and we don’t intend to assign a vice commander. 

Under SHAPE, Supreme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Europe, the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, Logistics Division, Brigadier General Early 
— this morith and we don’t intend to replace him with a general 
officer. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, you don’t intend to. But does SHAPE 
intend to replace him with a general officer? 

General Werze.. It is possible that they will ask us to replace him 
with a general. They have not as yet. With the few generals we 
have, we aren’t particularly anxious to furnish one in that position. 

The last of the 10, the 10th position, shown in the January 1 tabu- 
lation: Air attaché, Brazil. We don’t intend to furnish a genera] 
officer for that. 

Mr. Mityier. Which was the first one now? I missed that. 

General Wrrzev. The first one, under the Training Command, 


special assistant to the commanding general. Actually, that never was. 


a job. He was assigned there for a couple of months before he was 
assigned to the present station. He was assigned there unti 
Mr. Minuer. That was General Old? 
General Wrerzet, General Old, who replaced the general that re- 


tired. And he was made a special assistant to the commanding 


general, and this other major general retired. 
Mr. Bianprorp. Now you had 


General Werzet. I have given you, then, 10 positions that we 
showed in our tabulations as a requirement that we consider are no. 
longer a requirement. 
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Mr. BLanpFrorp. Now you had 381 general officers assigned as of 
January 1, 1953? 

General Werzet. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have 363 general officers on active duty 
today? 

General Werzev. Today. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You abolished 10 of the positions. So you actu- 
ally have 371, or will have 371 assigned to the positions outlined in 
this resume. So what happens to your difference between your 363 
and your 371? 

You have eight general officers floating around someplace. 

General Werze.. I think perhaps if you will let me go on with this 
it will come out even. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

General Werzev. There are four additional positions presently 
occupied that we intend to abolish as soon as we can. Those four are 
all on page 10. The first one is Director of Defense Production Divi- 
sion, SRE. We have General Smith over there, working for Mr. 
Draper. We expect to get him home sometime this summer. We 
don’t intend to replace him with a general. 

Also, on page 10, the Director of North Atlantic Treaty Affairs, in 
Office of Secretary of Defense: General Beebe completes his Wash- 
ington tour this month, will be assigned to Europe, and we do not 
intend to replace him with a general. 

The next 2 are 2 of the 3 joint boards that we discussed Friday. 
The Director of the Joint Air Defense Board, General Gardner, and 
the Director of the Joint Air Support Board, General Wolfinbarger. 
General Wolfinbarger presently runs the third board, Air Transport 
Board. So we still have the three positions. 

We have two generals assigned. We hope to abolish all 3 boards 
and will save the 2 generals presently assigned. 

So that makes 14 positions shown on the January tabulation that 
we do not intend to fill with general officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That leaves 367. 

General Wetzet. Added to the positions shown filled on January 1 
were additional positions to bring the total to 449. 

As I told you, our new requirement for general officers is now 428, 
21 less than the 449. So among the additional positions we had 
shown, we have scratched 21 of the jobs, which I would like to go 
over. 

Then I would like to present the 14 additional positions not shown 
here that we have a requirement for which would replace the 14 that 
we have just scratched on the list shown here. It is a little compli- 
cated. 

Mr. Harpy. You scratch 14 and create 14 more. 

General Werzeu. Well, if you will remember, as far as we are con- 
cerned, at any rate, we think we have general officer requirements 
that total more than the number we are asking for. 

Mr. Bates. Of course. [Laughter.] 

General Werzet And what the Chief of Staff, the present one and 
the new one, will have to do, is do the best job he can with the limited 

enerals that he has. So when we scratch certain positions, we would 
e to present to you other positions which we would like to fill. 
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Mr. Harpy. So you are trying to utilize your general officers a 
little better than you have in the past? 

General Werze.. Well, we always try to do that. 

Mr. Harpy. That is a good answ 

General Werze.. Let me go tel the added positions that we 
had indicated a requirement for indicating those which with limited 
generals we would like to scratch. 

Mr. BLANpDForD. What we are going to account for now is the dif- 
ference between 381 that you had assigned, 449 that were your 
requirements, 428 that are now your requirements, plus 14 additional 
assignments to absorb the 14 that you already scratched, is that it? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Hattenspeck. May I make a correction, sir? 

It is 383, to start with. I don’t know where you got 381. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. I got the 381 assigned here on the cover sheet. 

General WerzeL, We showed 381. Some of them were in the pipe- 
line, however. So the positions that we showed, added to the addi- 
tional positions which we indicated a requirement for, which we would 
like to indicate a requirement for, totaled the 449. 

Our new figure for generals, then, in 1954 is 428, since we will have 
fewer officers and, therefore, if we use the same percentage, can defend 
fewer generals. 

So now I am about to indicate 21 positions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let’s back up just a second. 

You have 363 general officers on active duty today? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLaNnprorp. Now, we have accounted for 367 general officers 
in this breakdown that you have given us, because we had 381, to 
start with—the colonel says 383, but 381 assigned. 

Now the other two may have been in the pipeline, or the other two 
were in hospital, probably, and not considered to be assigned. But 
we had 381, to start with. Then we abolished 14, which left 367 
assignments as such. You still had two people, we will say, in the 
hospital, and one being released. 1 don’t know whether that same 
thing still applies or not. Anyhow, you had 367 less two assigned. 
Now you have two more assignments than you have officers on active 
duty. That is what bothers me, to start with. 

So what we have to do is go from 363 that you have, match it with 
383 that the Senate permits you to have, compare that with the 407 
that our law permits you to have—isn’t it 407? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kann. 409. 

Mr. BLanprorp. 409 that our law lets you have, and then compare 
that with the 428 that you require; is that correct? 

F General Werze.. That is correct. But I think some of your 

ures 

“Colonel Hauuenseck. I think it will come out. The total 449 is 
including the additional ones. So we might go ahead. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. What we are going to do is eliminate 21 of 
these additional right now. 

General WurzeL. Now; yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Then we will go back and pick up the 14 addi- 
tional billets. 

General Yes. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. When we get the end result, you have to end up 
with the total 428. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then I want to compare that with the number of 
general officers you have on active duty, subtracted from the billets 
that are not now occupied by general officers, and it has to come out 
with the number of general officers you have on active duty. 

So far it hasn’t. We will do it when we get through and see where 
we lost a couple of them some place. 

General Werzet. I don’t believe we have. 

Mr. Bares. Where are we going to start? 

General Werzeu. On the page entitled “Additional Positions Within 
the Air Force Structure Requiring USAF General Officers.’’ That 
would be page 13, but it is not numbered. 

We have left in the two added positions in the Office of the Inspector 
General, Director of Special Investigations, and Director of Field 
Medical Inspection. Neither of those are now occupied. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Do you have a doctor available for that, in that 
grade? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLaNprorpb. You have an extra general officer that we haven’t 
covered here some place in the Medical Corps? 

General WerzeL. We have General Twitchell. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. I see. 

General Werze.. Which we just mentioned. 

Mr. BLANpForp. Yes. 

General Werze.. Now he isn’t the individual that will take this 
position, because he will go somewhere, someplace, and release the 
doctor, who will. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Yes. 

General Werze.t. Under Deputy Chief of Staff, Comptroller, we 
have scratched the Assistant for Plans and International Affairs, left 
in as a requirement a Deputy Director of the Budget. That we con- 
sider to be a valid requirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, let’s see. That will put you on a par with 
the Navy, if I am not mistaken. You have one general officer as 
your budget man. 

General Werzxru. Director of the Budget. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Navy has two admirals. 

General Werze.. Under Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, we have 
left in the requirement for a Deputy Director of Training. It has 
been an established position. It hasn’t been occupied for the last 
year by a general. It has been filled by a colonel. He is leaving 

Jashington. We have plans to put a general officer in there. It has 
been occupied by a general officer in the past. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have a major general now as a director? 

General Werzerv. Director of Training. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You want a Deputy Director who will be a 
brigadier? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. Under the Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Operations, we have withdrawn the requirement for the last three 
shown there: Chief of the Air Base Division, Chief, Policy Division, 
and Chief, Mobilization Division. We have left in the Deputy 
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Assistant for Atomic Energy, now filled by a colonel. In the past 
and since the establishment of the position, it has been filled by a 
brigadier general. 

eputy Director of Communications was an established brigadier 
general’s position and will be filled by one soon. 

Those are both established positions. Atleast we have had generals 
in them in the past. As of January 1, they were not filled. We intend 
to fill them. 

. The Deputy Director of Estimates and the Deputy Director of 

argets 

r. BuanpForp. You don’t have a Director of Estimates or 
Director of Targets, though, do you? 

General Werze.. Not exactly. Those positions are Deputy 
Directors of Intelligence for Estimates and for Targets. 

Mr. Bianrrorp. Each of them will be Deputy Directors under 
the Director of Intelligence? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is in addition to each of these air commands 
which have also their own? 

General Werzret. One added position in Deputy Chief of Staff, 
Development, an Assistant for Development Planning, now occupied 
by a colonel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You got an assistant for Development Planning 
and Programing. Now you want an Assistant for Development 
Planning? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. You can’t combine them? 

General Werzev. Our Deputy Chief of Staff for Development 
doesn’t feel that he can, no, sir. 

Under the next Deputy Chief of Staff section, Materiel, remaining 
in is the requirement for the Director of Maintenance Engineering. 
In the past it has been filled by a general. It has been filled by a 
colonel now for about 8 months. e intend to put a general back in 
there. We have scratched the Deputy Director’s position. The 
third one under there, the Director of Procurement and Production 
Engineering, is now occupied by a general officer, General Gerrity. 
It has been a general’s position in the past. It is one now. It is 
presently occupied. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Wait a minute. I don’t follow that, General. 

General Werze. Well, when I say it was a general officer’s position, 
it was occupied for—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. You mean previously it was occupied by a 
general and it is now being occupied by a colonel? 

General Werzet. No. It was occupied by General Shepherd. It 
has been occupied by a colonel for a few months and is fieoantiy 
occupied by General Gerrity, who was brought in from the Strategic 
Air Command. 

The next two under Materiel have been scratched, the Deputy 
Director of Procurement and Production Engineering, and the Deputy 
Director of Transportation. 

In the Air Defense Command, both of those positions shown as 
added requirements have been scratched: The Deputy for Personnel 
and the Inspector General. Remaining in are the 2 air divisions in the 
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Conan: Defense Force and the 2 air divisions in the Western Defense 
orce. 

On the next page, page 2 of the additional requirements, we con- 
tinue to show the Air F orce Finance Division as a requirement. 

Under the Air Materiel Command, the Deputy CG, Oklahoma Air 
Materiel Area, remains in. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air Force Finance Division in Denver is still being 
run by a colonel? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, when the Air Foree—— 

General Werze.. We expect to fill that with a general officer soon. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, when the Air Force separated from the St. 
Louis Finance Center and went out to Denver, the question came out 
as to whether they would have to create a new general officer’s billet 
for that. Let’s see, I thin’ General Bean is still the commanding 
general of the St. Louis Finance Center. I think—you don’t have an 
admiral in charge at Cleveland, do you, Commander? 

Captain Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Or is there an admiral there now? 

Captain WHEELER. We have an admiral there. There have been 
two periods when there have not been. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is apparently what I recalled, that you had 
not had an admiral previously. 

Now you want a general officer in the Air Force Finance Division? 

General Werzet. We have had one there in the past, General Gil- 
christ, who moved into Washington to be Director of Finance. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Oh, I see. 

General Wrrzet. When our previous Director moved. 

The one added position for the Air Materiel Command: Deputy 
CG, Oklahoma Air Materiel Area. And under the Air Research and 
Development Command, a commanding general of the Arnold Engi- 
neering Development Center remains an added position. It is pres- 
ently filled by a brigadier general, General Harris; 

P r. Harris. That is the thing we had so much fuss about on the 
oor. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir. 

General Tullahoma. 

Mr. Harpy. You need a general officer at that field? 

General Werzxzt. It is considered to be a general officer’s assign- 
ment and, even with the few generals that we have, General Harris was 
assigned there. 

Mr. Harpy. It seems to me some members of Congress didn’t think 
it ought to be anybody’s assignment. At least they had enough fuss 
about it to indicate that there might have been some doubt in the 
minds of some of them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, of course, that is a unique center in 
itself. It is the only place in the world, I think that has supersonic 
wind tunnels of the size and does the type of research that it was 
created for. 

Mr. Harpy. I don’t know, either. Maybe that was simply for the 
purpose of electing a Senator, that we had all that fuss. 

General Werzex. In the Air Training Command, we had shown 
four added requirements. We have reduced that to two, scratching 
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the Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, keeping in Operations and 
Materiel as general officer positions in that on command, and 
scratching the Comptroller. 

aoe eee in is the general officer position: Commanding General 
of the 3535th Observer Training Wing at Mather Air Force Base. It 
is presently commanded by a colonel. It has in the past been com- 
manded by a brigadier general and at one time by a major general, 

Under the Continental Air Command, we have scratched the Air 
Surgeon position for a general. And under Military Air Transport 
Service, the Inspector General position is now out. Remaining in 
under Airways and Air Communications Service is a deputy com- 
mander, and the commanding general of the 1808th Airways and 
Air Communications Wing. 

That is the Tokyo wing, is it not—the 1808th? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hattenseck. I will check. 

General Werzxt. I believe that is the Tokyo wing of that service. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hattenseck. Yes, sir; that is right. 

General Werzre.. Under Air Resupply and Communications Serv- 
ice, we have scratched the deputy commander requirement. 

The rest of page 2 we have made no deletions on in the Strategic 
Air Command, adding a Director of Personnel and a Director of 
Installations. The personnel position has never been filled by a 

eneral. The Director of Installations was filled by General Wash- 

ourne before he came to Washington to replace General Myers. 

The added requirement shown in the Second Air Force: The deputy 
commander, presently occupied. 

Mr. Harpy. General, returning to your Strategic Air Command, 
in how many commands do you have a general officer as Director of 
Personnel? 

General Werzez. In the Air Materiel Command we have a general 
officer, in the Far East Air Forces, a general officer; we have none in the 
Training Command, none in the Tactical Air Command; we have 1 
in the Continental Air Command; and 1 in United States Air Forces in 
Europe. 

Mr. Harpy. I just wonder why you have to have a general officer for 
personnel, in a command spot. 

General WerzeL. We have a lot of cae presently, but the 
personnel problem is one of our most difficult. 

Mr. Harpy. An additional general officer doesn’t have to follow a 
fellow particularly to handle those problems. Are you willing to 
concede that you don’t have commanding generals that are capable 
of doing that job? 

General Werzex. Of course I wouldn’t say that. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, what sets these apart to make them require a 
general officer, when you don’t need them in others? 

General WrerzreL. You mean why, for instance, have we shown a 
requirement for a Director of Personnel in SAC to be a general officer? 
* Mr. Harpy. That just happened to be the one before me, but you 
have listed a number of them where you do have general officers in 
that spot. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I just wonder why. 

General Wrerze.. Well, as a matter of requirement, we would like, 
for instance, in the Strategic Air Command and in all commands 
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large enough to have general officers as Operations and Materiel and 
Intelligence 

Mr. Harpy. I can see a little more reason for it in operations than I 
can in personnel. 

General Werzex. Well, all of this is a matter of opinion of course. 

Mr. Harpy. That is what I am trying to do—get yours. 

General Werzet. In my opinion for too long the personnel function 
has been downgraded, considered to be an adjutant’s job. In my 
opinion, if that is what you are after, sir, the personnel function is a 
very important one. In our important commands and in our large 
commands we would like to see it filled by a general officer. Certainly, 
the importance of a position and the difficulties involved and the 
responsibility a are the only things that make requirements 
for general officers at all. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K., General. 

Mr.,.BuanpFrorD. How about your Director of Installations, Gen- 
eral? The reason I ask the question is that you have a Director of 
Installations in your Deputy Chief of Staff’s office. You have a 
Deputy Director of Installations. Then you want a Director of 
Installations in the Strategic Air Command. You haven’t one in 
the Tactical Air Command? 

General Werzev. No, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. But you probably one day will want a Director of 
Installations. Installations are controlled first of all by the amount 
of money that Congress appropriates and the amount of money 
which Congress gives you, which is solely a job here in Washington. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then it is a staff function to decide where those 
installations are going to be put. Then they sell Congress on the 
idea and Congress authorizes it and then appropriates the money. 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Now why do you have to have—in addition to 
those people here in Washington who are charged with the overall 
problem of installations, why do you have to have general officers in a 
specific Air command to deal with the same thing that the staff is 
dealing with here in Washington? It seems to be duplication on the 
face of it, again. 

General Werzeu. Once again it is a question of why we need a 
general officer, as to why we need a Director of Installations perhaps. 

Mr. BLANDForD. | am not worrying about the rank at this moment. 
I am just trying to find out why you need a billet known as Director 
of Installations, whether it was a captain or a general or who it was 
when you already have a staff function who decides: (1) Where the 
installation is going, (2) how big it is going to be, and (3) who is going 
to run it. Now what can a Director of Installations do within the 
Strategic Air Command? They haven't any say about it until after 
it is authorized. Then it is a question of somebody constructing it. 
Then the Strategic Air Command will operate it if it is part of the 
Strategic Air Command. But until they take over, they don’t have 
much to say about it. 

General Werzet. Well, you can go down further than that. We 
have a Director of Installations in each of the numbered Air Forces. 

Mr. Harpy. I am not a darn bit sure you need them. 
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General Werze.. And there is a Director of Installations at each 
base, where there must be. 
Mr. Buanprorp. Maybe the word is wrong, to say Director of 
Installations. You think there of scanethiine: tend is being built. 
manage Werzev.. And maintained. I mean you have to take care 
0 


Mr. Buanprorp. If you had a Director of Maintenance, it might 
be a different situation. But you have maintenance engineers at all 
of these air bases, I assume. 

General WerzeL. Maintenance of the installation, are you talking 
about now? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

General Werze.. Or maintenance of aircraft? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, maintenance of the installation itself. That 
is a local command function; isn’t it? 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why do you need a staff function within the 
Strategic Air Command with respect to maintenance of an airfield? 
That is just like local security. Every commander is responsible for 
his own security. You don’t need a staff director to say, “You will 
have MP’s at this gate and they will ask certain questions.” That is 
left to the local command. Now why isn’t that true also of installa- 
tions or maintenance of airfields? They are going to do it, obviously. 
No one is going to allow an airfield to just deteriorate. Why do you 
need a director to sit on top of them? 

General Werze.. Well, there is a position there—I can’t explain it 
to you perhaps—and it is a very real requirement and I would be 
happy to get the expert over that could tell you in detail what this 
individual does. There are many stations in SAC and they are not 
all in the United States and General LeMay has a requirement for an 
officer who worries about those installations. 

Mr. Harpy. Your Station Director of Installations is equivalent to 
the position, engineer; isn’t that right? 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, why do you need a top one in the command? 

General Werze. Well of course military command is a peculiar 
thing. In the Strategic Air Command, someone there, it seems to 
me, must concern himself with all of the installations problems at 
every station that they have in SAC. 

Mr. Harpy. Isn’t the commanding officer at the station going to 
be concerned with that? 

General Werzeu. Oh, yes; of course he is. 

Mr. Harpy. And isn’t the commanding officer of the command go- 
ing to be concerned? 

General Werzev. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. So you have to have somebody to assist the com- 
manding officer in the command to just be concerned with the in- 
stallation or the maintenance of all of his installations. 

Mr. Ne son. General, don’t you have to have someone in the 
Strategic Air Command to gather together all the facts about the 
installations in the command? 

General Werzeu. Of course. 

Mr. Newtson. And coordinate what amount it needs for main- 
tenance, what it needs for repair, and report to the commanding 
general of the command? 
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General Werzev. Yes. 

Mr. Netson. Isn’t that the purpose of this function? 

General Werzev. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I thought that had already been described in 
somebody else’s job when we had this blackboard up here. 

General Werzex. Of course it all comes into Washington under 
the Director of Installations, as everything else does. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. | thought the comptroller, ons of his jobs was to 
collect all of this information you had. 

General No. 

Mr. Buianprorp. On the chart you had—— 

Mr. Bates. Washbourn and Wray. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You had two people at each command that were 
responsible for collecting the information necessary for presenting 
budgets to the Congress. Now that would come into what Mr. 
Nelson had asked. After all what you need is, (1) money to main- 
tain it, and (2) the actual maintenance of it. The actual mainte- 
nance will be taken care of by the local command. The funds neces- 
sary can be determined by the local command and that in turn can 
be relayed down to your Air command comptroller who in turn can 
relay it out to your budget oflcer. The difficulty is that you could 
in each one of these positions that we have discussed say that they 
are all important. There is nothing that we have discussed so far, 
the probably some minor exceptions, that is not of fundamental 
importance. But the trouble is the Congress and the taxpayers 
have to decide which are the most important. Because you could 
add probably 100 more general officers to these positions and say 
they, too, are important. You could even justify a general flying a 
B-36 because it is a three or four million dollar investment and 
anybody who is running a three or four million dollar industry 
usually draws the salary of a general. So you could justify it on 
that basis. It is just that the Congress doesn’t want so many 

eneral officers. It probably isn’t the money involved, because that 
is peanuts. Perhaps it is just the fact that they have stars on their 
shoulders. 

Now, where that puts us I don’t know. But here we come up with 
a director of installations who is doing something that probably some 
other officer can do just as well as an additional duty, or at least that 
would be my reaction. 

* General Werzev. Well, I am sorry that I can’t give you in detail 
how the director of installations in any command occupies his time. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K. Let’s go on, General. 

General Werzev. Are there any questions on the remainder of page 
2, Air division bomb wing commanders? 

Mr. Buanprorp. One question on that, General. Are those actually 
wings and divisions in being? 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are they completely operational; in other words, 
not just paper organizations? 

General No, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. They are actually flying organizations? 

General Werzev. Right. 

a BianpForpD. Equipped today with aircraft and ready to do a 
job? 
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General Werze.. Exactly. 

Mr. BLanpForp. So that where you have bombing wings which 
historically or as long as the Air Force has been a separate Air Force 
have been commanded by general officers, you still have quite a num- 
ber of wings that are not commanded by general officers? 

General Right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Which seems to be the strongest argument you 
have for additional general officers, the fact that you have so many 
wings that are being commanded by colonels? 

General WerzeLt. Yes. The positions shown on the next page, 3, 
under 15th Air Force all remain in—3 wing commander positions and 
2 Air division commander positions. ‘ 

Under the Tactical Air Command we have reluctantly scratched 
the deputy for personnel and we have scratched the inspector general. 

Mr. Neuson. General, what is the difference in strength between a 
wing and a division? 

General Wnrzxv. A division is two wings. 

ues Netson. Yet you have a commanding general of the same 
grade ge 

General Werzev. Yes. Well, a division could be two or more. It 
happens to be only two. 

We have left in the requirement for the 10th Air Division in the 
Alaskan Air Command and the inspector general in the Far East Air 
Forces. We have scratched both positions shown under the Northeast 
Air Command, the commanding general position because the north- 
east Air commander is an Air Force general officer and he can wear a 
second hat and command the Northeast Air Command. And we have 
scratched the 64th Air Division. 

In Europe, under United States Air Forces in Europe, we have 
a requirement for the intelligence officer in the grade of general officer. 
And under the 12th Air Force, 2 of their Air Divisions, the 2d and 3d. 

Mr. Neuson. You scratched them? 

General Werzeu. No; they remain in. 

Mr. Netson. General, let me ask you why you eliminate the com- 
manding general of the 64th Air Division and still ask for a brigadier 
general for the other divisions? 

General Werrzev. The 64th is a relatively small one. At the 
present aie and in our judgment it didn’t warrant the assignment of 
a general. 

te. Harpy. I am a little bit intrigued by the other question Mr. 
Nelson asked you in connection with the 15th Air Foree. You have a 
brigadier general in command of the Air division, and don’t you have 
a brigadier general in command of each of those two wings of that Air 
division also? 

General Werzex-. I believe that where an Air division is commanded 
by a general officer—and in almost all cases they are commanded by 
brigadier generals. Although they might very well be commanded 
by & major general, they are commanded by brigadier generals in 
almost all cases. : 

The Air division at Tampa, in which we have two B-47 wings is. 
commanded by a major general. 

Mr. Harpy. The question I was concerned with: I understood you 
to say that these Air divisions had two wings. 

General WerzeE.. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Harpy, All right. Now my question was this: In your two 
wings, is each commanded by a brigadier general as well as the division 
being commanded by a brigadier general? 

General Werzet. No, we haven’t. If we had all the brigadier 
enerals we would like to have and all the major generals we would 
ike to have, we would have an Air division commanded by a major 

general and two wings commanded by brigadier generals. But that, 
unfortunately, is not the case. 

Mr. Harpy. In the case where you have a brigadier general in 
command of an Air division 

General Werze. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Then the wings in that division are commanded by 
colonels; is that right? 

General Werze.. In all cases, I believe, except one, where we have 
two general officers in an Air division. One is the Air division com- 
mander and the other is one of the wing commanders. The other 
wing commander is a colonel. It is just a matter of judgment here. 
We don’t have enough generals to go around to make all wing com- 
manders general officers and all divisions—— 

Mr. Harpy. This would be a peculiar situation, if you had a division 
commanded by a brigadier general with two brigadier generals under 

him, each commanding a wing. sy 

General Werzeu. Perhaps I don’t follow you. But your point is 
that the Air division commander should be a major general? 

Mr. Harpy. It is not a point; it is just a question. 

General Werze.. Too many pe 

Mr. Harpy. It is just a question as to whether, where you had a 
division commanded by a brigadier general—— 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. And that division had 2 wings, would each of those 
2 wings be commanded by a brigadier general? 

General Werzet. I see. 

Mr. Harpy. That was the point. If you got a division commanded 
by a brigadier general, then you have 2 brigadier generals under him 
commanding the 2 wings. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. You would have three brigadier generals. I just 
wonder whether it isn’t a peculiar sort of a setup; that is all. 

Mr. Arenps. That is all. 

General WrerzeL. Not necessarily, I would say. 

Mr. Netson. General, you have listed under the 15th Air Force, 
as a matter of example, the 5th Stratetic Reconnaissance Wing, the 
11th Bomb Wing, Heavy, and the 92d Bomb Wing, Heavy. 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Neuson. The wings you have listed there, I take it, are not 
part of a division? 

General Werzev. The 5th Strategic Reconnaissance Wing is part 
of a division. 

Mr. Netson. Which division is that? 

General Werze.. It is the division at Travis Air Force Base. 
It is presently commanded by a general officer. 

Mr. Netson. A brigadier general? 

General Werzeu. Brigadier general. 

Mr. Ne son. Now how about the 11th Bomb Wing? 
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General Werze.. The 11th Bomb Wing is a B-36-bomb wing. It 
is part of the 19th Air Division. The 92d Bomb Wing, Heavy, is 
part of the 57th Air Division and that Air division is presently com- 
manded by a brigadier general. 

Mr. Harpy. So you have 1 brigadier general commanding 2 
brigadier generals, each with wings. 

Mr. Netson. The next thing, I take it, you will ask that the 
commanding general of the division be a major general. 

General Werzet. We haven’t asked that. 

Mr. Netson. Well, that is the ultimate in desirability? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

What is the division at Travis? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hatuenseck. Fourteenth Air Division at 
Travis—is that your question? 

General Wrerze.. No; the question was to whom the 5th Strategic 
Reconnaissance Wing, Heavy, belongs. 

* Lieutenant Colonel Hattensecx. To the 14th Air Division at 
ravis. 

General Werze.. To the 14th Air Division at Travis. And it is 
commanded by : 
> Lieutenant Colonel Hattensecx. General Carmichael has that 

ivision. 

Mr. Netson. How many aircraft would a wing like that have? 

General Werzet. These are B—36’s; 30. 

Mr. Newtson. And, just as a matter of information, what other 
wings constitute that division? 

General Werze.. There is the 5th Reconnaisance. What is the 
other wing there? 

Lieutenant Colonel HALLENBEcK. The 9th Bomber Wing. 

General Werze.. The 9th Bombardment Wing. 

Mr. Netson. Just two wings, then? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. O. K.; go ahead. 

General Werzet. On the last page of added positions outside the 
normal Air Force structure, under the Department of Defense, in the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Chief Military Personnel 
Policy Division is still a requirement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Director is out? 

General Werze.. Who? 

Mr. Buianprorp. The Director of Armed Forces Information and 
Education is out? 

General Werzet. We are not on the same page, I guess. 

Mr. Arenpbs. The last page. 

General This is the last—— 

Mr. BLanpForp. You said there is a Chief of the Military Personnel 
Policy Division who was in? 

General Werzet. In. 

Mr. BLANpForp. I assume the Director of the Armed Forces Infor- 
mation and Education is out. : 

Mr. Nevson. You have a different sheet than we have. 

General Werzet. Where do you show him? 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am reading what you gave me. 

Mr. AreNDs (aside). We may have a very important paper. 
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General Werze.. You may have. You are adding general officers 
to us. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bares. Maybe this is next year’s request. 

Lieutenant Colonel HALLENBECK (aside to Mr. Blandford). 

Mr. Buanprorp. I assume you do not have the need—let me just 
throw this thing away. 

General Werze.. That requirement still exists, and we are about 
to fill it. It is a job that reports to Dr. Hannah. 

The next one, under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, representative to the 
National Security Council, is presently filled by Major Gearhard. 

The Far East Command Director of Intelligence is a requirement 
placed upon us by General Clark. It is not now filled. General 
Clark would like us to fill it. It is considered to be an added require- 
ment. 

Under United States Northeast Command, deputy commander re- 
quirement. 

Mr. Harpy. That is in lieu of the commanding general of the 64th 
Air Division that you eliminate? 

General Werze.. Sir? 

Mr. Harpy. You were talking about the Northeast Air Command 
awhile ago. 

General Werzeu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. You said you were eliminating one because-—— 

General Werzex. No. It is a joint command that we are talking 
about, Northeast Command, and under that is the Northeast Air 
Command. 

Mr. Harpy. I understand that. 

General Werze.. And now we are asking for a deputy commander 
to the Northeast Command, which would be an Air Force 

Mr. Harpy. He is not the fellow that you were going to have wear 
the two hats you were talking about a moment ago? 

General Wrrze.. No, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. That was the Northeast Air Command? 

General WerzeL. No, sir. The United States Northeast Command 
commander is an Air Force lieutenant general. Presently he runs 
that and wears another hat running the AirCommand. We are asking 
here for a deputy commander in his position of United States North- 
east Command commander. 

Mr. Harpy. So that you actually didn’t save anything by not 
providing a commanding general for the Northeast Air Command? 

General No. 

Mr. Harpy. So you just give him a little more rank and say “You 
will be deputy commander of the Northeast Command,”’ and we will 
let the commanding general wear two hats and he will also command 
the Northeast Air Command? 

General Werzev. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. Harpy. Just a little juggling? 

General Werze.. Well, no. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it gives the fellow a little more rank, that is what 
it does, and he still serves the same purpose? 

General Werzet. In all general officer positions you provide rank 
commensurate with responsibility to better accomplish their mission. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is director of intelligence in the Far East Com- 
mand a major general or brigadier general? 
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General Werzet. I believe they asked us for a major general. We 
had shown it as a brigadier. But if and when we have to fill it, it will 
probably be by a major general. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually, you ought to have major general on the 
list before us. 

General Werze.. Under SHAPE there is a requirement for—under 
Allied Air Forces, Southern Europe, for the commanding generaljof 
Allied Tactical Air Force, to work with the Army Command in Tur- 
key. That, I believe, is General Wyman’s command; isn’t it? 

Colonel That is right. 

General Werze.. Under the mutual defense assistance program, we 
have withdrawn a requirement for general officers to be section chiefs 
of MAAG Formosa and MAAG France, and we have also withdrawn 
the chief of the United States Air Force section of the military assist- 
ance division in General Handy’s headquarters. 

Under the Azores Defense Force, we have a requirement for a 
commander. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Why do they need a commander there as a 
brigadier general? They have been doing very well with a colonel for 
a long time, general. 

General WerzeL. Yes. There is a current study which establishes 
that as a general officer command. 

Mr. Harpy. You have always had a colonel there, haven’t you? 

General Werze.. Up until now, yes, sir—no; let’s see. I believe 
at one time we had a general officer there. Right after the end of the 
war, General Kissner was the commander in the Azores. 

Mr. Harpy. I thought the colonel looked like he was doing a 
pretty good job. 

General Werzev. Yes; I think he is. 

Mr. Harpy. | hate to hurt the effectiveness of it by putting a 
general officer in there. [{Laughter.] 

General Werze,. Now we can worry about the numbers later 
but—— 

Mr. BLANpForp. That is 19 now. 

General Werze.. We have withdrawn 14 positions—10 actually 
and 4 planned from the first part of the list. ' 

We have scratched 21 positions of the additive positions on the list. 
And now I would like to add the 14 positions to replace those that we 
scratched. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I only counted 19. 

General Werzev. Nineteen? No. Twenty-one. ([Counts.] 
Twenty-one. I will furnish you a copy of these. 

Mr Buanprorp. 1 have 19. I missed two somewhere. In 
addition we have two that we had that you wanted that are occupied 
by general officers. 

renesal Werze.. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that does something else to our figures. 

General Werze.. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp, Well, we took away 21. Now we are going to 
account for the 14 that were scratched on the active-duty assign- 
ments. 

_ General Werzxe.. These are 14 added positions not yet mentioned 
to the committee. 
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Under the NATO organization, a rotatable job presently occupied 
by a British major general falls to our lot in November. It is the 
NATO director of training. That is a position, as I say, presently 
occupied by the British. They run out of their tour of occupancy in 
November and the United States Air Force has to fill it. 

We would like to be prepared to furnish the chief of MAAG, Ger- 
many, when it is established, Military Assistance Advisory Group, 
Germany. 

We are asking for a general officer position for that. 

Mr. Mituer. That will be a major general? 

General Werzeu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Both of these brigadier generals? 

General Werze.. No, the NATO assignment is a major general 
assignment, and the chief of MAAG, Germany, would be a major 
general’s slot. 

There are five wing commanders’ positions in the Far East Air 
Force that we would like to fill with generals. 

Mr. Gavin. What are they? 

General Werzeu. 98th Medium Bombardment Wing. It is ac- 
tually a SAC wing that has been over there since the beginning of 
Korea. The 4th Fighter Interceptor Wing, F-86 outfit. 

Mr. Arenps. What do you call a “G-1” interceptor? What does 
the “G”’ stand for? 

General Werzreu. That should be “F,’’ fighter interceptor. 

Mr. Miuuer. These are brigadier generals? 

General Werzet. Yes, sir. The 3d Light Bombardment Wing, 
B-26 wing. The 18th Fighter Bomber Wing, and the 58th Fighter 
Bomber Wing, both F-84 organizations. 

Under the Air Training Command and within the Crew Training 
Fe Force, a wing commander for the training wing at Nellis Air Force 

ase. 

Back again to the Far East Air Forces, and in the 315th Air Division 
a heavy troop carrier wing. In the Strategic Air Command, the B-47 
wing at McDill, the 307th. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What was the justification for a general officer 
commanding a troop carrier wing, General? 

General Wrerzr.. That is a troop carrier wing, heavy, and not 
just the C-47. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the C—119; is it? 

General Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But just in the nature of things, that is basically 
a transportation outfit? 

General Wrrze.. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They don’t have the intelligence estimates to 
worry about. They don’t have targets to worry about. They don’t 
have many of the operation ends to worry about. Their maintenance 
is probably pretty standard maintenance. They generally don’t have 
combat repairs to make. They don’t have any particular ground 
security to worry about. 

General WxerzeL. Gee, you make it sound easy as it can be; don’t 

ou? 
y Mr. Buanprorp. Well, as compared to a bomber wing or a light 
bomber wing or a fighter wing 
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General Werzet. Compared to a bomber wing it is not quite as 
defensible. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Not of comparable responsibility? 

General Werze.. No, not quite as defensible. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Why do they need a general in command of that 
unit? 

Mr. Nexson. General, is this wing charged with the responsibility of 
evacuating the wounded from Korea? 

General Yes. 

Well, in SAC, two added wing commander positions, both B-47 
wings: The 307th at McDill and the 43d at Davis-Monthan. And 
in the Tactical Air Command: The 9th Air Force, the 403d Fighter 
Bomber Wing at Langley, and the 314th Troop Carrier Wing, Medium 
at Sewart. 

Mr. Buianprorp. There is even less justification for that being 
commanded by a general officer. 

General Werzet. We have had several troop carrier wings, medium, 
commanded by a general officer. 

Mr. Harpy. Maybe that is where you can pick up a few more. 

General Werze.. Well, you can if you separate those Reserve 
ie who came to duty with them, but so long as we keep them on 

uty 

Mr. Buanprorp. As long as you keep them on duty, then you have 
a hue and ery to put general officers in command of the wings. I 
don’t know whether you need them or not. 

General Werzex. There is a hue and ery. It is a little bit of a 
problem when a Reserve general brings a troop carrier wing, medium, 
to active duty and serves and commands it because he ran it when he 
was not on active duty, and you have a Regular officer or a Reserve 
officer commanding a similar troop carrier wing, medium, but he 
can’t be a general, simply because we don’t have the position. It 
makes it a little difficult. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Your morale factor would be difficult to handle? 

General Werze.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But at the same time, those are factors which-—— 

General Werzet. We would like to promote 1 officer, or assign 
1 general officer to a troop carrier wing, medium. 

Mr. Arenps. For responsibility reasons or for morale reasons? 

General Werze.. Both. I think responsibilitywise, any wing com- 
mand is a general officer’s job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, if that is a BG’s job, then from a responsi- 
bility standpoint you ought to have a major general in charge of a 
bomb wing. 

General Werze.. Yes, you probably should, actually. When you 
consider the responsibilities of a B-36 bombardment wing, it probably 
totals up to a major general’s command, but we don’t ask for it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Of course, you wouldn’t be practical in that. 

General Wrrzgx. I think we have to be practical. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do you have colonels commanding the-squadrons 
in your troop carrier wings? 

yeneral Werzev. I am not sure. Can anyone answer that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. No, there are no colonels commanding 

squadrons. 
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General Werzet. By colonels, you mean full colonel, and not 
lieutenant colonel? 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Yes. But you do have full colonels commanding 
fighter interceptor squadrons. You have full colonels commanding— 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkr. Not squadrons. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have no full colonels commanding any air 
squadrons in the Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. We have full colonels commanding 
groups, Mr. Blandford. That is about as far down as it goes. There 
are a few isolated instances where we have a squadron and will have a 
colonel in charge, but it is for specific reasons where he concurrently 
holds another job, mainly on the staff. For example, an air weather 
squadron attached to a higher command headquarters, like SAC or 
TAC, where the commanding officer wears two hats. He can be 
concurrently the staff briefing officer on weather and he in some cases 
is a full colonel. But as a general rule the Air Force has no colonels 
commanding squadrons. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then for purposes of command responsibility and 
in order to keep the proper relationship between the squadron com- 
manders and the wing commanders, there is no justification for a 
general officer commanding a troop carrier wing on the basis of his 
rank being necessary to deal with his subordinates, because if he is a 
colonel, he would be senior to all of his squadron commanders. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Recall our organization discussion on 
the first day. All of our wings have 3 groups under them, and those 
3 groups are normally commanded by full colonels. The require- 
ment is for a full colonel. Each one has anywhere from 3 to 4 or 5 
squadrons under him, depending on the type of group it is. So, re- 
sponsibilitywise, we have stated that all of our wings should be com- 
manded by brigadier generals, but as General Wetzel has pointed out 
many times here, we are not asking in many cases for those wings to 
be commanded by generals. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the breakdown. You have colonels 
commanding groups? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And you have the lieutenant colonels or majors 
commanding squadrons? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

Mr. Miuuer. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a kind word for 
the recommendation that the training command at Nellis be given 
to a brigadier general. I think that is one of the most important 
stations you have in the whole Air Force. A brigadier general 
should be there. I recently had the privilege of going through it. 

Mr. Harpy. Don’t we have a general officer there at all? 

Mr. Mituer. No, sir. 

General Werzeu. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Where is that? 

Mr. Mituer. Nellis. Outside of Las Vegas, N. Mex., where the 
boys get their final training before they are sent overseas, and he is 
doing a great job. 

Mr. Harpy. The commanding officer at that station is a colonel? 

General Werze.. Yes. 
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Mr. Harpy. I am inclined to agree with you. 

Mr. Mituer. Go down and take a look at it. I am very happy 
you feel that way. 

Mr. Gavin. No doubt the general will be glad for your recom- 
mendations. 

Mr. Mutter. I wanted to give him one little morsel, anyway. 

Mr. Harpy. I was just going to observe I think you have a lot 
less important positions that are filled by general officers than that 
Nellis situation. 

General Werzet. Then you really get into the meat of this whole 
discussion. Our Chief of Staff and his Air Staff and his commanders 
have a mission and a job to do, and with limited numbers of generals. 
The generals are assigned to the positions that in the opinion of the 
Chief and his major commanders have the greatest entitlement to 
general officers. Now that is a matter of opinion, and is bound to be. 
And I wish you would keep that in mind as you have been critical of 
some of the assignments made 

Mr. Harpy. Well, by comparison—now just make the comparison 
that Mr. Blandford was making a minute ago. Compare the com- 
mand of that Nellis station with troop transport wing, the responsi- 
bilities that a fellow has. 

General Lex. Mr. Chairman, may I break in just a minute? 

Mr. Gavin. General Lee. 

General Lez. To add to what General Wetzel has said regarding 
troop carrier wings and in reference to Mr. Blandford’s remarks when 
he was taking away certain responsibilities. I think we should 
remember that these troop carrier units have a responsibility which 
in the mind of that commander, or those commanders, I am sure is 
just as important in a combat zone as the fellow who drops the bombs. 

e has the responsibility to move troops, Army troops and other troops 
that are available to be moved, and the cargo which must be moved 
also. So I don’t think we should brush aside the fact that he has no 
responsibilities that compare with a bomber or a fighter commander. 
I grant you that he is not dropping bombs on the target or fighting as 
such, but his job must be done or some of that fighting won’t be done. 
I would just like to add that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You could carry that out throughout the whole 
military service, General. You could say every destroyer division 
should be commanded by a rear admiral of the upper half because 
they have all responsibilities, they are part of the team. You could 
say every flotilla of submarines should be commanded by a vice 
admiral. 

General Lez. I was only trying to add to the responsibilities, which 
you took some, rightfully perhaps, away. But I wanted to show 
there were some responsibilities here that perhaps some of the members 
of the committee were not aware of. 

Mr. Harpy. I think all of us were simply making a comparison. 
I was comparing the Nellis situation out, and goodness knows that is a 
assignment. 

veneral Werze. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. And comparing that with the troop carrier wings. 
Just as a layman’s observation, it certainly seems to me that that 
Nellis training operation out there certainly carries a heap more 
responsibility on the commanding officer than a troop carrier wing. 
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General Werzet. Now, can I say what we have done? We 
brought to you in the beginning a list of general officers on hand and 
their indicated assignments, with some added positions which totaled 
our requirement to 449. We have revised that downward, not be- 
cause we think we need fewer generals but because we will have fewer 
officers on hand at the end of 1954 and, applying a sliding scale per- 
centage of the officers on hand, we are asking for 428 generals now. 

To try to give other positions that we would like to put those in, 
we scratched 14 positions from the original list and have asked you to 
consider adding 14, and have deleted 21 of the original added positions. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Mr. Chairman, this completes the presentation 
of general officers in the Air Force. I think in fairness to General 
Wetzel he should be permitted to briefly summarize the position of 
the Air Force with respect to the inquiry into the number of general 
officers they have, trying if he can to start at the root of the trouble 
as he sees it insofar as objections on the part of Congress are con- 
cerned, and then take it from there. I think probably the record 
should show on a recapitulation whether any of these limitations that 
are now in effect either in Public Law 7 or in the previous Davis 
amendment are having any effect upon the Air Force as a whole, 
whether they are having difficulty obtaining new officers, whether 
they are having any difficulty with the integration program, and what 
all this will lead to, and then I think eventually we should summarize 
it in terms of dollars and find out just what we are talking about, 
what is the difference between 428 general officers and 383 general 
officers, and all the way down the line to second lieutenants, to find 
out how much money is involved in this whole thing, and compare 
that with the overall responsibility and the dollars invested in the 
Air Force. If you would like to attempt that summary, General. 

General Werzeu. I would like to say that all of the time we have 
spent here making an effort to convince your subcommittee that we 
need more generals than we presently have and later on we will go 
into the colonels—there is a feeling that there are too many colonels 
in the services—is just a part of the biggest problem that the armed 
services have. Not a problem because it makes generals unhappy 
to be called brass or to be taken apart in the newspapers, but it is a 
problem because as a result of all the discussion about brass and rank 
in the services and of all the whittling away of fringe benefits that the 
military have had through the years, you simply don’t interest able, 
capable young men to come in the service and make it their career. 
ro» when you fail to do that, it seems to me that the whole country 
is hurt. 

In the Air Force we presently have an authorized regular officer 
corps of 27,500, which, since we haven’t an Air Academy, we attempt 
to fill and keep filled by 25 percent of the graduating classes at the 
Naval Academy and the Military Academy, and the direct appoint- 
ment in the Regular service of outstanding officers. Most recently 
we were unable to interest a sufficient number of officers that met our 
standards to enter the Regular service. So far, and I suppose for 
some time to come, you will be able to fill the Military Academy and 
Naval Academy, and those officers upon graduation are charged with 
serving a certain number of years. 

I understand the Navy, under the Holloway plan, geared to interest 
able young men into entering the Regular service—I understand they 
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are having difficulty. This discussion of brass, and as you say it 
really doesn’t cost a lot, is one of the things that influences the 
oungster not to go into the military service. Presently it isn’t the 
best way to make a living. I am convinced that the Congress and 
the people—certainly the press—should take some action to start the 
ndulum swinging the other way or we will be hurt. We are presently 
aving difficulty getting a sufficient number of aviation cadets to go 
into pilot training. I personally believe that has nothing to do with a 
fear of flying and fighting at all. It is a reluctance to get into the 
military service. I am sure it would not be difficult for any of you 
to stand up and convince the Congress that it is important to do just 
a little more for the military. 

Now I don’t think any youngster entering military service has 
ever thought that they would make as much money as they thought 
they could make on the outside. As far as dollars in the pocket go 
it certainly is not a good paying job. I don’t think any of us ever 
expected that. In the past I think the value to the individual! enterin 
the military service was that he was in a pretty good league fille 
with pretty good people and accepted by the country as a group of 
men whose honesty and integrity was respected. 

I am pretty sure it still is. But you don’t get that from reading 
the newspapers. 

To sum up, we are going to have to do something. The military 
is working on this for if we are after increased stature and increased 
respect, it has got to start with us. I mean we have to do a good 
enough job so that you will think we are a good league and an honest 
one. But also somebody has to do something with the rest of the 
country. We have to try to convince you Members of the Congress 
that it is a good, honest outfit. 

What I am saying is no one ever pats us on the back. The young- 
sters will do their job and they will stay with it and they will accept 
the hardships and some of the shortness of this and that if they think 
somebody is for them. But when all they read points to the fact 
that everybody is against them, the youngsters just aren’t interested. 
That I think is the most important problem the Armed Forces face. 

Mr. Gavin. Isn’t that a job for your public relations department? 

General Wrerze.. No, I don’t think so. The services can’t talk 
about themselves. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It is a reversal of the trend, General, isn’t it, 
more than anything else? It is a restoration of the dignity and 

restige that military men once knew and they attained during World 
ar II. There followed after that, due in large measure to mistakes 
that were made by the military, a whittling away of things that you 
had previously enjoyed. Now we are faced with a problem of promo- 
tion. What can a young man expect as a normal career in the armed 
services? That is the issue here. 

General Werzru. That is the issue here. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You suggest a sliding scale. You suggest as a 
solution to it that we determine what is the proper relationship of 
general officers to total number of officers and that that ean vary as 
the size of the officer corps on active duty in the Air Force varies. 
That is pretty much the solution the subcommittee is considering, 
that that is the solution or a solution to the problem. That is 
eventually what they may recommend to the Congress. Meanwhile, 
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we will have to write a preliminary report with a résumé of what we 
have seen here and what our recommendations are. 

I have nothing further. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you have any comments to make, General Lee? 

General Len. No, sir. 

Mr. Neuson. Mr. Chairman. The general has suggested I think 
that Congress could help in reversing this trend. I appreciate the 
compliment, because Congress is in the same amount of disrepute as 
the armed services. But | think prebably we can learn a lot of things 
together. 

Mr. Minter. You gentlemen take this situation as to the press a 
little bit too seriously. I am sure if you were sitting in our places 
you would soon find out what it means to have the press actually 
sharpshooting at you. You don’t know nothing when it comes to 
that. 

Mr. Newson. | want to thank the general for his last comments 
because I think they are very well taken. I think we should all take 
them to heart more or less. I think it should be well if the Members 
of Congress would point out what they do right and not always what 
they do wrong. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is what intrigues me. We have managed 
to win every war and operate Berlin airlift and managed to keep the 
Communists out of Europe, but the armed services get little credit 
for it. 

Mr. Gavin. I think both the Congress and the American people 
have every confidence and faith in our Armed Forces. I think the 
American people are proud of all of you. 

General Werzev.. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am satisfied with that. I think it is a reaction that 
comes after every war. The reactions after the last one were different 
than they were after the first one. The history, for instance, of veter- 
ans’ organizations—they reflect pretty much the feeling of the people 
who serve—was that up to about 8 or 10 years after the cessation of a 
war they reach a low point and then start up. They hardly got to 
that point when the curve started up in membership. When we got 
into the Korean thing it rather dulled that. I believe we are begin- 
ning to see some of that reaction back. I know Mr. Gavin and I 
through the early days of the organization of the Legion—I think you 
will find that was correct. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. Very true. When men first get out of the service— 
and they are the ones where this reflection comes in civil life. “T want 
nothing more to do with it.” Then after they are out for a while and 
they begin to reminisce over what took place and forget some of the 
little and heavy irritations that were so important while they were in 
the service, when they are gone and forgotten, that feeling starts to 
change and as that changes, the armed services go up in their respect. 
Of course now we have a number of other intangible things that come 
into it. But I agree with Mr. Gavin, I think the people as a whole 
are not only proud, we glory in what the armed services have done. 
And it is not always a matter of—you can’t resolve it all in a matter 
of dollars and cents. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barzs. Mr. Gavin. 
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Mr. Gavin. Do you have anything further? 

Mr. Bares. No, there is no need of me making a speech. I made 
one Saturday. I think perhaps in the words that I expressed at that 
time I have somewhat reflected the opinions which our esteemed chair- 
man and Mr. Miller and other members have made at this time. 
I don’t think the situation is quite as bad as the general perhaps feels 
it is. Many times when these things hit us personally they are much 
deeper than they are intended. me Mr. Miller in part said, they 
should hide their head and be awfully tough. And the same thing: 
Any time you take on a position of responsibility you have to expect 
to take it. I think we are all looking at this problem in the same 
way I know, when we meet here, all we want to get is the answers. 
If _ are right I think you will be protected and if you are wrong we 
will not hesitate to say so. And I think the history of this committee 
indicates when are right it is right behind you. 

Mr. Gavin. We want to thank you, General, and the members of 
your staff, for the very able presentation of your case, and we will now 
adjourn to meet at the eall of the Chair. And the next discussion 
will be on colonels. ’ 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the committee adjourned.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


MONDAY, JUNE 22, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscommitTee No. 2 oF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable Leon H. Gavin, 
vice chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Gavin. We will proceed now with the legislation on promotion 
of officers in the armed services. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. MORRIS J. LEE, DIRECTOR OF PER- 
SONNEL PLANNING, ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. MARK J. 
BURKE, DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—Resumed 


General Lez. Mr. Chairman, since we have finished the general 
officer area, I presume you want to move right into the colonels group, 
and I have brought Lieutenant Colonel Burke with me this morning. 
He has appeared before your committee in this hearing prior to this 
date, and I would like to have him carry on. 

He has the colonel positions listed by major command, showing the 
numbers involved in each officer speciality, and I would like to wn 
him carry on now, if you would care to question him, sir. I think he 
has no prepared statement. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. What page are you on, in the report, General? 

General Lex. It is the first page showing the numbers of colonels. 
He has no prepared statement. 

Mr. Gavin. All right; proceed, Colonel. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel Burke, I notice that your AFSC’s start 
with 0016, and run up to whatever the last number is there. 

Colonel Burke. 9936. 

Mr. BLanpForp. 9936. 

Now, before starting with these colonels, just for my own informa- 
tion, I notice you have a management analysis officer as a specialty. 
Then you have, I think, a comptroller. 

Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Then you have a statistical services staff officer. 

Colonel Burks. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And an accountant auditor, staff. Administra- 
tive staff officer. A manpower management officer. And almost all 
of them seem to be related to each other. 
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Now, perhaps not the management officer, but the statistical serv- 
ices officer as a full colonel is charged with administering statistical 
services programs, including control, collection, verification, recording, 
interpretation, and presentation of statistical and related data for 
use in directing and planning Air Force programs. 

Then there is a long list of his duties and responsibilities. But it 
seems to be, just at first glance—I know nothing about it, but it seems 
at first glance to be an awful lot of rank for a man collecting statistics. 

Now, could you paraphrase his duties and responsibilities and indi- 
cate in your own judgment, or perhaps the general would, why it is 
necessary to make a man a colonel to do something like that? 

Colonel Burke. If you will recall, Mr. Blandford, we showed that 
at higher command headquarters we had as a staff section—the 
comptroller. Under the comptroller there is the budget shop, the 
management analysis shop, and the statistical services shop. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Colonel Burks. At the command headquarters, those staff sections 
are all headed by colonels. The job descriptions are the ones that 
you mentioned. 

Now, there is no similarity between these jobs and the manpower 
management officer or the administrative officer. Those are technical 
people and they deal with accounting, budget, and management 
analysis, as explained previously before the committee, when we had 
a representative from the comptroller’s office come over to explain 
what those functions were. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It just seems, when you have a comptroller and 
then you have an accountant-auditor, and then you have a statistical 
services staff officer, plus a finance officer, that you have a lot of 
people all doing somewhat similar jobs. 

General Lex. Mr. Blandford, they are related, as you said, but the 
command is in big business, as I am sure you and the members of the 
committee realize. We have the span of control. The commanding 
general or the deputy commanding general must have people who are 
qualified and capable of carrying out their instructions and responsi- 
bilities in many of these areas. 

Therefore, I believe it is safe and sound to say that you need 
individuals who can fill these responsibilities. If you do that, you 
must, it seems to me, have a man who can fill a colonel’s position. 

In other words, he is an important man in the staff, if he is going to 
have responsibilities in this funding and the responsibility for figures. 
Any business runs in the same fashion. 

Mr. Gavin. May I ask, General, how are these men selected? 

General Lee. Well, these particular individuals, I would say, are 
selected pretty much from their ability in that field. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I mean do they have any background and 
experience to qualify them to handle these positions? 

General Ler. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Are they men that are in the Regular Army or the 
Regular Air Force? , 

General Ler. They are not all Regular Air Force men, Mr. Gavin. 
A higher percentage of them are probably Reserve officers. But they 
have the necessary background. They have been in the field, the par- 
ticular service. A man who is in the auditor business may have been 
an auditor general in civilian life, or whatever we call him. 
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Mr. BLanpForp. That is the point that bothers me, General. Here 
is a special qualification for statistical services officer: 

Knowledge of statistical data collection and analysis procedures, reports control 
procedures, machine accounting methods— 
which is the IBM system— 


and graphic presentation of numercial data is mandatory. 

Knowledge of applied statistics is desirable. 

Bachelor’s degree in business administration or mathematics is desirable. 

Now: 

Experience.—Full qualification as statistical services officer is mandatory. In 
addition, experience is desirable in designing statistical surveys and formulating 
statistical programs to provide integrated reporting systems. Punched card 
accounting machine experience is desirable. 

Training.—Completion of statistical service course is desirable. 

You spend $50,000 to make a man a pilot and then you have him 
running a set of statistics. That is what bothers me. 

General Lex. Not necessarily, Mr. Blandford. That is the field 
in which we have a great many of our nonrated officers, those related 
fields you are discussing this morning. 

For example, in the headquarters Air Force, the Director of the 
Budget—and you have already discussed the position at some length— 
is a nonrated officer, a very capable nonrated officer. 

Throughout that comptroller business you find, I think, more of 
our nonrated officers percentagewise than in any other field. Perhaps 
we have more in development and research. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, would I be safe in saying that you do not 
have any rated pilots who are statistical service staff officers? 

General Ler. I can’t make that statement, because we may have. 
At the moment I can’t name one, but- 

Mr. BuanpForp. What is peculiarly military about this? It is 
the same discussion we have had all along with this sort of thing, and 
that is why are the services—and you hurt only yourself when you 
do it—why do you insist on a man wearing a uniform for doing some- 
thing that is basically civilian in nature? 

Mr. Gavin. And very important, I would say; most important. 

General Lux. I think it may be civilian in nature. But this is a 
military organization, and it must be ready to operate at a moment’s 
notice at any time, night or day. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; but on that theory vou should be running 
your own aircraft factories and growing your own food. 

General Ler. I admit you can carry it too far. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What | am saying is this: In an attempt to help— 
when you are criticized for having too much rank, when you have 
positions that can be occupied by civilians, I think efforts should 
be made to supply civilians. Now, if 1 took the histories of 10 
statistical officers, 10 statistical analysis officers, would | be far wrong 
in finding that that officer has probably had a couple of years’ experi- 
ence and will go from here to another command? 

Would I find that probably he was some other, or doing some other 
type of work before he took over this job on the staff as a statistical 
analysis officer? 

In other words, wouldn’t I find the same thing in all of these jobs, 
that it is a billet that is created, then you look around for a man that 
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has some qualification to compile statistics? This isn’t a man’s 
career from the very time he enters the Air Force until he leaves the 
Air Force; is it? 

General Ler. Let’s take a look back a few years, Mr. Blandford. 
We didn’t have comptrollers, as you well recall the testimony here. 
We were ny ore to put comptrollers into the business by act of 
Congress as I recall it. Naturally, then, prior to that time, we might 
not have had a man who had comptroller experience as such. But 
we did have people working in this field. Maybe he was called a sta- 
tistical officer. But I think that because of the growth of the Air 
Force, your statement is true, that there are certain people who have 
been brought into the field who didn’t have this experience. But 
there is a pretty good chance of them staying in this field from here on. 

Now, they may rotate, particularly if we are talking about officers, 
rated officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; but here is the thing that bothers me: Let’s 
say you have a man who is a statistical service officer. That is his 
rating or MOS or AFSC. He is a college graduate, and knows all 
about graphs. He can tell you all there is to know about statistics. 
He is a second lieutenant. Now, he starts compiling statistics. He 
"ng a little experience, so they promote him to first lieutenant and 
1e compiles a few more statistics and they make him a captain and 
he compiles a few more statistics and you make him a major. 

And then over the course of events he becomes colonel. 

Now, industry doesn’t do that. A bank teller is usually a bank 
teller when he starts out, and maybe he will rise in industry and 
maybe he won’t. Generally speaking if he starts as a bank teller he 
will end up as a bank teller, unless he has something on the ball and 
goes ahead. 

What I am getting at is you have a system of promotion in the 
Air Force, which you have to have, obviously, and it is based upon 
the military needs of the country. But when you run into job 
descriptions of this nature, which are peculiarly civilian in nature, 
where you can employ a man under civil-service rules and regulations 
to do a specific job and not have to promote him or consider him for 
promotion every 6 or 8 years, I should think you would welcome the 
use of more civilians and keep your promotions for people who are 
actually flying your aircraft or doing something that is really of a 
military nature. 

Mr. Gavin. You get the best man available in that particular field. 
Because, here, it says “special qualifications” and it says a ‘“‘bachelor’s 
degree in business administration is desirable.” 

Well, with the duties and responsibilities as outlined here, you 
certainly have to get a very experienced and qualified man. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. For that job, if he is charged with all of these duties 
and responsibilities as here outlined before me. 

General Len. Well, I agree to that. 

Mr. Gavin. I would certainly think he would have to have a very 
wide and long experience, years of experience, to handle intelligently 
and in a businesslike and efficient and practical manner these duties 
and responsibilities. 

General Ler. I e with that, Mr. Gavin, and we have people 
that have those qualifications. 
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I would also like to bring into this discussion the fact that we do 
not have a wide open number of civilians that we can employ. That 
is a little out of my particular field, but we are limited to the number 
of civilians we can employ, just as we are limited, and rightly so, to the 
number of officers or airmen of particular grades. 

There must be some limit on them. 

Mr. Gavin. We must remember now, as you outlined here a moment 
ago, that this is really big business. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Big business. 

General Ler. But we are limited to numbers of personnel, civilian- 
wise, that we can bring in. 

Consequently, we have to use our best judgment, I think, to fill the 
positions in the Air Force with the qualified people that we have, either 
civilian or military. And up to this point, 1t has been the better 
judgment of the staff to fill these positions with the qualified officers 
that are available. 

I would like to address myself to the point of the bank teller, 
though. There is another angle to that, Mr. Blandford. I don’t 
want to argue the point, but 1 would like to point out that we have 
people in the Air Force, and I think we have them in all services, who 
are similar to the bank teller. But the fellow that is similar to the 
bank teller that can’t move up, moves out. 

Civilianwise, if he is a good teller, perhaps he stays there forever 
as the teller. We don’t have too many people in the Air Force that 
stay with us if they are not cutting the mustard and can’t move 
along. I think that is the point I wanted to bring out. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, isn’t it a fact that all of you military services 
do have the civilians. You have them today. It is not an officer 
that in fact runs this organization. It is the civilian that is in charge 
that makes all of these decisions, that has all the background, and 
when recommendations are really wanted, the recommendations really 
come from the civilian. 

General I couldn’t—— 

Mr. Batzs. Now, I don’t expect you to admit that here. 

General Lez. No, sir; I don’t admit it. 

Mr. Bares. But I think if you review most of your military organi- 
zations, downtown here or in other posts throughout the country and 
the world, you will find that it is the civilians in these key spots that 
are doing the work and making the decisions. 

General Leg. No, sir; I couldn’t agree with that. And I would 
like to get personal now. I recently, as I think I have stated before 
this committee, was in command of the local area headquarters 
command, the Air Force local area here. And the comptroller 
business—and that is what we are discussing here this morning—the 
key people in that business were officers. They were officers with 
considerable experience. The comptroller himself was a man who was 
integrated into the Air Force and was one of the local Washington 
bankers. He is a regular officer. He was integrated at the time we 
integrated right after the war. The decisions that came from that 
officer, Mr. Bates, were not made by a man in civilian clothes. They 
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were made by that comptroller, who was a colonel. And he is one of 
the people that we would be 

Mr. Bares. What is the civil-service rating of the civilian that is the 
top man in this organization? 

General Les. I don’t know, sir. I am sorry, I can’t answer. We 
can find it out. 

Mr. Bares. He would be a pretty high-grade civilian? 

General Lex. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I really think, to fulfill any one of these assign- 
ments that we are discussing, he would have to have more special 
qualifications than are indicated here. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Well, it is a compilation job. What it is is some- 
body who has taken a course in college on business administration, in 
keeping charts, graphs, the flow of something in one direction and the 
flow in another direction, expenditure of funds, where the money is 
going to and how you need it and.how you are going to spend it. It is 
actually a charting job more than anything else. 

General Lex. [ would only be too happy to try to get someone from 
the comptroller’s office again to discuss these particular positions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Don’t misunderstand me. I am not criticizing 
the position. I am criticizing the use of military personnel, some- 
thing we have had all along here, in performing functions that could 
be performed and should be performed by civilians. 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now you have a management analysis officer, 
AFSC 6746. I have read the thing and, frankly, I don’t know yet 
what the guy does. It is a great collection of words, and it sounds 
like an extremely important job. But let’s read it out loud and see 
if it does sound the same to you as it does to me. 


1, SPECIALTY SUMMARY 


Analyzes and evaluates programs and progress of programs and provides 
analytical advisory services and centralized portrayal of accomplishments to 
assist in effective use of resources and to insure coordinated action by staffs in 
achieving command objectives. “ 

It sounds like the National Security Council. And then I went on 
and read the duties and responsibilities. Now just what does that 
guy do for a living actually, and how does he spend the day in the 
field? Do you happen to know this particular job, General? 

General Len. I am afraid | can’t answer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Which particular one is that in the 
comptroller field, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Management-analysis officer. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Well, briefly, what he is trying to do 
is to find out how we are doing and what we are doing on a comparative 
basis, you might say, wing against wing, if we can make it that simple. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. For example, the amount of gasoline 
expended 

Mr. Buanprorp. He takes the result of the statistical-analysis 
officer, and the statistical-analysis officer prepares the statistics and 
the management-analysis officer does the interpretations from those 
statistics? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct, right. The amount 
of gasoline expended, flying hours, the VD rate, if you will, and all 
factors on that particular base, to come up with a set of conclusions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That makes sense. So you have one colonel— 
you are almost getting like the medical profession. You have one 
guy that performs the X-ray and somebody else reads the X-ray 
after it has been performed. 

Mr. Bares. Except you have a corpsman to take the X-ray. 

Mr. Buianprorp. What I am getting at—this is specialization in 
the Air Force, in this respect—that you have somebody who gathers 
together all this information and puts them out on charts. 

‘ow he doesn’t do anything with them after he gets it. ‘This is 
it, boys, this is the situation.’”’ Then another colonel sits there and 
reads those charts and draws his conclusions from them. He says 
“Now, group so-and-so isn’t competing as well with group 2 and 
wing so-and-so is doing a lot better job than this other wing, and 
somebody is wasting gasoline and one base is operating less efficiently 
than the other.”” That is the job of the management-analysis officer. 

Now to me, I would think that a management-analysis officer on 
the basis of your explanation should, by all means, be a military man, 
because he is the one who has to draw the conclusions from the 
charts and the statistics peculiar to the Air Force. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. . 

Mr. BuanpForp. But I still can’t see any reason why a civilian 
can’t gather those statistics for him. I think as Mr. Bates has indi- 
cated, you will probably find many civilians are doing exactly that. 

Mr. Bares. Don’t these statistics come in from the field, from the 
various wings? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir, they do. 

Mr. Bares. Then, what is the job of the statistical officer? They 
—_ in already compiled and then all you have to do then is compare 
them. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No. There are various reports that 
come in, at higher headquarters—starting, I believe, at Air Force level 
is where you first group all your big machines, all the [BM machines 
and that is where I think you will find the statistical officer of the type 
we are talking about here this morning. He is the man who has to 
be an expert, like the IBM expert on the machine, to find out how he 
can best get the information from the machines to solve some staff 
problem that may be then current. 

That would be your statistical man. 

Mr. Bates. You mean he is the one that determines how these 
cards shall be punched? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. In effect, yes. For example, personnel 
may send down to him a request: “We want to know how many 
blue-eyed, red-haired men there are in the Air Force.’ He is the 
one that figures how to run the information through the cards and 
get that answer. 

Mr. Bares. I would go outside and get a civilian to do that job, 
probably a grade 3, and have her run those things through. I don’t 
see any job there to require a colonel. He does not go out there and 
run these things out? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. No, he heads it up. 
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Mr. Bares. The forms have been set up for a long period of time 
and you know what the angle of reports are. Certainly if a comp- 
troller is going to compare, he has to have the same type of figures, 
the same categories, over a period of months, So there is no job, 
as far as I can determine from what you say, on these forms. 

General Lex, Again, I think, Mr. Bates, it is a supervisory position. 
Certainly he doesn’t say the card will be punched thus and so speci- 
fically. But he is supervising a great many people in this field. I 
guess the only way to explain it would be to go to one of these organ- 
izations and really see the people at work. 

Mr. Bares. I have seen them. 

General Lex. I am sure you have. For example, in the Head- 
quarters of USAF there are many people in this field. 

Mr. Barszs. I would certainly think that this would be a subdivision 
: the comptroller’s office, where you wouldn’t need any colonel in 

large. 

General Lex. Well, it is a subdivision of the comptroller’s office, sir. 

Mr. Bares. So you have one colonel working for the other colonel? 

General Len. In the United States Air Force 

Mr. Bares. I mean is that the direct command? 

General Luz. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. He is an individual officer on the chart you have here. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes. 

General Lex. But he runs a part of the comptroller’s office, and 
here in the Air Force Headquarters the comptroller is a general officer. 
As you move along into the field, you may find a colonel working for 
a colonel. That certainly is happening. But I think what we were 
discussing at this moment was the higher level. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have Reserve units, for example, in IBM. 
At least I think the Marine Corps has it. 

Major, don’t the Marine Corps have a Reserve unit in machine 
accounting methods? 

Major Sawyemr. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. What I am getting at is this, General: I think 
the truth of the matter is that you find some of these officers are 
integrated officers. The only way they would come in and take over 
these jobs was to offer them Regular commissions in the Air Force. 
These IBM machines, in particular, are specialized machines and the 
IBM operations themselves are highly specialized and they have 
reduced the workload compared to the old system tremendously. 

It may be that you can’t offer under civil-service regulations a rating 
sufficiently high enough to attract a civilian in work of this nature. 
Then as an alternative, you offer the man what he thinks is a compa- 
rable income to what he should be receiving by giving him rank com- 
mensurate with that requirement. And perhaps the fault is in the 
fact that you can’t get a civilian and pay him a sufficient amount of 
money to do this job, but you can get somebody who will put on a 
uniform there. 

General Lex. I can see there would be truth in such thinking, but 
there is also another angle which I started to touch on a while ago, 
when I said this is a military organization. A military organization 
is expected to be able to go overseas and move around. We have 

ple overseas today. We have our rotation problem. We must 
e able to keep military people at home in order to have a base from 
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which to rotate into the military organizations overseas where we do 
not have these civilians. 

Granted we have civilians overseas, but our civilian population in 
the Air Force is not such that we have people for all of these spaces. 
Therefore, we must maintain a rotational base and they must be mili- 
tary, or we get into the problem of nothing to feed the overseas bases. 

Y think you have to accept that fact. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That could apply to any job now being per- 
formed by civilians in the Air Force, as far as that is concerned. 

General Lux. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You could make the same argument for the public 
information staff officer. 

General Lux. I think you could go further. I think you could talk 
about many activities in the Air Force that could be civilianized if 
you didn’t have that problem, provided we could obtain the proper 
number of civil-service employees. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Here reports are being compiled from field 
branches. This is a staff job. 

General Lun. Provided we are talking about 

Mr. Buanprorp. We are talking about a colonel who is collecting 
statistics that come back to him from field commands. It is not 
necessary for him to be out of the country at all. 

General Ler. Well, we would have a similar individual overseas 
in the higher headquarters that would be doing that same type of 
work, There must be rotation. We can’t leave him over there, 
naturally. 

Mr. Batezs. Probably it is a sergeant that makes out these reports 
overseas, and does all the compiling. You are not going to send a 
colonel over there to take the sergeant’s place. That is the point 
Mr. Blandford is making. 

I wonder if I can ask a question of the Navy here, Mr. Blandford, 
in reference to the question which you have been putting. 

What does Judge Cassidy do down there? What is his job? 

Commander WuHeeter. He is our fiscal officer. 

Mr. Bares. A fiscal officer, civilian. He just runs all the fiscal 
affairs of the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts? 

Commander WHEELER, Substantially. 

Mr. Barzgs. I think that is what he is driving at. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the whole point. 

Mr. Bares. I know you have a fellow down there that does a job 
in the Navy quite akin to this. 

Mr. Buanprorp. My point is it is awfully difficult to justify a 
grade distribution system day in and day out, as we go through these 
billet justifications for colonels and generals, and we could find the 
same thing down the lower grades, when we are finding, at least in 
the opinion of the subcommittee, positions that are peculiarly civilian 
in nature. 

It may be that you can’t get civilians to take these jobs. I don’t 
know what the story is. But it is a little difficult to try to defend X 
number of colonels when so many of them are doing jobs that could 
be performed by civilians. And what we get are letters from irate tax- 
payers who say you have somebody who is wearing wings doing a job 
that should be done by a civilian. 
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Now they just see a fellow there for 6 months or a year or 2 years. 
They don’t know what his whole career in the Air Force has been. 
But they are taking it out on the Air Force for being extravagant in 
the use of military personnel. Every officer they see, they visualize 
as a West Point graduate who has been trained to be a flier as far as 
the Air Force is concerned, and they see a $50,000 price tag on that 
officer. And when we get 'to your air universities, I am going to ask 
you why—not your air university, but ROTC, I am going to ask you 
why you need colonels as instruc tors at those colleges. 

Mr. Gavin. Pardon me at that point. I don’t think all the in- 
structors are colonels. 

Mr. Bianprorp. No, sir; there are 142 of them, Mr. Chairman. I 
suggest we start with the Alaskan Air Command. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes; let’s proceed, now. 

Mr. Bartzs. The point I was trying to make originally, in the 
statement which I made, and which I still believe is correct: That for 
the most part these decisions are made by civilians. The general I 
think, sort of backed me up, inadvertently, perhaps, when he said 
when these men rotate you have to have a place for them to go. 

That is what it adds up to. That isa military problem, and it is not 
so easy to resolve. 

General Ler. Let’s reverse that, sir. We have to have the military 
rem overseas, and we must have the man that will rotate into that 
job, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And it ends with the sergeant’s job which I mentioned 
originally. But I think the other way around would work. You 
have these men overseas, and they have to come back. It is like the 
Navy, for instance; now, you get a laundryman. He stays at sea all 
this time. He has to come ashore sometime. So they put him into a 
job which a civilian can do. But in fairness to him, he has to get 
some shore duty sometime. 

General Ler. But the question is: Could they get the civilian to do 
the laundry job aboard ship. I think not. 

Mr. Bares. Not aboard ship, but the shore station. 

General Len. But wherever he is aboard ship you couldn’t get the 
civilian to fill his job, and that is my point. 

Mr. Bares. That isa point. So asa result of that, you have many 
people shore based in the United States who have jobs that can be 
done by civilians. No question about it, but you do have the ques- 
tion of rotation. 

General Lez. Yes, sir; very definitely. 

Mr. Bares. That was exactly the point that I was making. And 
as a consequence of that, you have people in positions here where 
you don’t need them, and where basically the decisions are made by 
civilians. I only went through this whole problem a week ago wit 
military people, who were showing to me something I have seen many, 
many times before, where the civilians were running the show. You 
know what the civil-service situation is, too, and the strength that 
they have. 

General Ler. Well, I don’t quite buy your philosophy, Mr. Bates, 
in that I don’t agree that the decisions are made by the civilians in 
all cases. 

Mr. Bates. Oh, I don’t say all cases. 
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General Ler. I can name some civilians who are in positions where 
it is expected that they are to come up with decisions. 

Mr. Bares. Nobody can talk absolutely in all cases. 

General Lev. I understand. 

Mr. Bares. I am talking about the tremendous impact of civilians 
and how they override in many instances in my opinion the decision 
of the military. 

General Ler. I won’t argue with you on that point, but I just 
wanted to make it clear that there is an officer in most cases, in these 
various headquarters, that is responsible for the decision. 

Mr. Bares. And in many places, in my opinion, they could be dis- 
pensed with. But you have this rotation problem, which is a serious 
one. 

General Lex. It is a serious problem. 

Mr. Gavin. Are you approaching this from a naval viewpoint or 
from an Air Force viewpoint? 

Mr. Bares. I am unified, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, let’s proceed, now. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The first one that I have in my book, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the Alaskan Air Command. That may not coincide with the 
books that you have. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Air Defense Command, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Alaskan Air Command. The one that in- 
trigues me there, General, is the Adjutant General, who is a colonel. 

Your Adjutant General in the Air Force is a colonel, in the Head- 
quarters, United States Air Force, here in Washington is a colonel; 
is he not? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkn. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And yet, I see running throughout here colonels 
and adjutants general of the various commands. Now, I know that 
the Adjutant General in the Headquarters, Air Force, is not a person 
comparable with the responsibilities of the Adjutant General of the 
Army. But if the Adjutant General of the United States Air Force 
is a colonel, how do you justify a colonel with each of the commands? 
That is my point. 

General Lun. Well, Mr. Blandford, I know that you have ques- 
tioned the position of the Adjutant General of the Air Force prior to 
this. 1 was never sure whether you thought he should be a general 
officer or not. It certainly is true that he has a very broad and large 
expanse of responsibility. But it is also true of a command like 
the Alaskan Air Command or Strategic Air Command that he has a 
very large shop to operate. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I was impressed with the fact that adjutants 
general in the Air Force were filing clerks or—I shouldn’t use that 
expression. I don’t want to embarrass the Adjutant General. 

General Lun. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But that is the expression I think Mr. Finletter 
used, as a matter of fact, during consideration of the Air Force 
Organization Act, that he was the chief clerk, put it that way, of the 
Air Foree. I am quoting exactly his term for the Adjutant General 
of the Air Force. We were surprised, when we took up the Air ‘Force 
Organization Act, to find that the Adjutant General of the Air Force 
was of relatively minor importance compared to your other divisions 
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there. Now, after having impressed me with the fact that the 
Adjutant General is not an extremely important man as far as the 
United States Air Force Headquarters is concerned, now I find 
adjutants general as colonels running throughout the various Air 
commands. 

It is a little thing, but it was pointed home to me because you 
people made such a point of it yourself a couple of years ago. 

General Ler. Well, it is true that in Air Force Headquarters we do 
not operate the Adjutant General’s office similar to that of the Army. 
The Adjutant General of the Army, as I understand it, has much more 
responsibility. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Correct. 

General Ler. As to the comparison between his assignment and 
— and one of these major commands, I think they are very nearly 
alike. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, where I am confused is what a director of 
personnel does that an adjutant general doesn’t do, sir. A director 
of personnel is involved in personnel problems, and so is the Adjutant 
General. An adjutant general is a secretary, you might say, for the 
vice commanding general or the commanding general of the Air com- 
mand, and I presume he has to certify all orders. It is a secretary’s 
job, more than anything else. It is almost a job for a WAF officer or 
a woman in the Air Force to take notes and sign something now and 
then or prepare letters for the general’s signature. 1 am just telling 
you what you people told me 2 years ago. 

General Lex. Well, the Adjutant General is a disseminator of all 
information within a command. You recognize that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Obviously he signs “John Jones, Adjutant 
General.” 

General Lez. And as such he operates an office of X number of 
people that does this job. 

e director of personnel, however, is entirely involved with the 
handling of the personnel of the command, whatever handling is 
required, the incoming and outgoing flow of people, and policies and 
plans that the commanding general has for the necessary shifting 
and filling of slots. 

The two jobs are not alike at all, as I see it. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Well, it may be that the two jobs are not alike. 
Perhaps I have used the wrong comparison. Put it this way: 

If I took the average adjutant general at an Air Command, how 
many lieutenant colonels would I find? If I find a colonel, I know 
I am going to find 2 lieutenant colonels and if I find a colonel and 
2 lieutenant colonels I am pretty sure I am going to find 4 or 5 majors, 
and on down the line. 

Now, what rank does a man need to sign a letter and say “Official, 
John Jones?” 

How much rank does a man need to answer a letter from an un- 
happy mother who wants her son to come home on leave? 

eneral Ler. I am certain that from the way you -asked the 
question I could answer it, for signing the piece of paper, that the 
lowest ranking officer that you have could sign the paper and make 
it official. There is no question about that. 

Again, I think we are getting into this vague area that is a very 
difficult thing to explain, and that is as to the responsibilities involved 
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in the job, and as what those responsibilities are, and what rank goes 
along with certain responsibilities. I think that is what we are really 
talking about, and we have discussed this at great length before this 
committee. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the Alaskan Air Command, that is the only 
one I picked up. I am not going to argue about the chaplain. It 
just seems to me an adjutant general, since you convinced us so 
throughly that he wasn’t particularly important—that you overrated 
your adjutant general in your Alaskan Command. [| will let it go at 
a I don’t know well enough what the adjutant general does for a 
iving. 

; General Lez. We will have to dig into his specific duties to go 
urther. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You find the same thing in the Air Force Finance 
Division, which I presume is the setup at Denver; is that right? 

General Lex. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There you find an adjutant general. Now, 
certainly his job is not nearly so complicated as the Air Defense 
Command. Yet he is a full colonel, acting as adjutant general. He 
is the clerk. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, Mr. Blandford, his duties and 
responsibilities are the same. An adjutant general at the command 
headquarters—the duties and responsibilities are the same worldwide 
in the Air Force. Now, it is true that the scope of the duties and 
responsibilities that this particular man has are not so great as they 
would be at, say, Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is right. That is why I said put a lieutenant 
colonel there or a major. That is what it boils down to. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, I suppose—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. We just got through with the generals on the 
same theory. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. I suppose you could, but in our classi- 
fication system it is one job. He does exactly the same thing. The 
volume, through, is not the same. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Oh; that is exactly it, Colonel. The job was a 
job description and that job description happens to fit an individual. 

here is a billet available. So you take the individual and you put 
him in there because it calls for a colonel, because the responsibilities 
of the job, the overall responsibilities call for a colonel. 

Now, you could go over there and there might be six men in that 
command, but because the responsibilities written up call for a colonel 
you are going to have a ahead: in that job. That is why you have too 
many of them, because you have people doing exactly that. That is 
the whole issue. We are trying in an awkard way to develop that. 

General Len. Again, Mr. Blandford, we are talking about respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General Ler. And if we have failed to put the right requirement 
against a responsibility, naturally we have to stand corrected. I 
agreed with Burke that the responsibilities here perhaps are not so 
great as in Strategic Air Command Headquarters. I must say that is 
probably right. I am not too familiar with these individual jobs. 

Mr. Saves: Well, isn’t this primarily a civilian organization out 
there? Aren’t most of your employees a far civilians? 
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General Lepr. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. In the Finance Division; that is right, 
Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Whereas, in the Alaskan Air Command, they are 
primarily military. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. So out here you have relatively few military people. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. It seems to me there is a vast difference between this 
organization at Denver and the one at the Alaskan Air Command. 

General Ler. There is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Bares. What would you estimate to be the number of military 
personnel you have at Denver? 

General Len. I don’t know. 

Colonel Kane may be able to give it to us. 

Mr. Bares. You have a chief of staff, deputy commander, deputy 
chief of staff—you have a good many people that sign the very infre- 
om number of orders that would be required under the operation 
there. 

General Ler. You see, it is a little more, when you are talking 
about the Adjutant General, than signing orders. That is the reason 
I answered the question I did awhile ago. He is responsible for the 
records. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He is a sergeant major on a glorified scale; that 
is what he is. 

F General Ler. So instead of just signing the paper, he has other 
utiles. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Put colonel’s wings on somebody that is going to 
act as a sergeant major for a command, where you have probably 330 
military personnel and you will find that you will have a civilian di- 
rector of personnel out there, just as sure as I am sitting here. You 
will have a civilian out there who will be doing the same thing as a 
director of personnel, and you will have also a civilian who will do for 
the civilians what your colonel is doing for the military personnel. I 
was out there at St. Louis and saw it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Denver. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; this was when it was out at St. Louis. It 
was moved to Denver. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. There is probably one thing, though, 
that has been overlooked in this Air Force Finance Division, that is 
they service the United States Air Force worldwide, and without a 
doubt have a tremendous quantity of correspondence, that is, incom- 
ing and outgoing messages, to all of your worldwide commands, which, 
probably administrativewise, this Adjutant General is rather a busy 
man, I would guess. I am not exactly familiar with what he does. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Wouldn’t that be the job of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Operations? That is his only operation there. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. I was speaking for the Adjutant Gen- 
eral. J am not familiar with what the Deputy Chief of Staff, Opera- 
tions, does. But this Adjutant General undoubtedly has a tremendous 
amount of corespondence, and so forth. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Oh, yes. 

Air Defense Command: Again the only thing I pieked up there for 
the Adjutant General: just as an indication of the fact that you con- 
tinue to have them throughout your command. 
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Another one under the Air Defense Forces. You have three 
adjutant generals who are colonels in the Air Defense Forces. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is one per force, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But you have 3 of them. That makes 4 in the 
Air Defense Command, so far, who are adjutant generals. 

The Air Proving Ground. 

General Len. Page 15 in the other book. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Headquarters, Air Training Command, was the 
next thing. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Page 24. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What intrigues me: What in the world is an 
administrative inspector? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. An administrative inspector? 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. He is part of the Inspector General’s 
Department and he makes inspections from the administrative side, 
in other words, to see that the personnel forms are all properly filled 
out on all the individuals, all the necessary data is there and so forth. 
He looks to see that all the paperwork is done the way it should be 
done according to the regulations of the Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does the Navy have anything comparable to an 
administrative inspector, Commander Wheeler? 

Commander WuHere.er. Not as such, as I understand it. The 
Inspector General, of course, inspects for administrative matters, as 
well as materiel and personnel matters. That is a function of com- 
mand in general, in our comparable organization. 

Mr. BuanprForp. That is the thing that intrigues me, was that— 
I assumed that that is what that officer did. But when you have 
to have a colonel as an inspector to make sure that the forms are 
correct, it would seem to me that if the forms are not correct, that 
that is a command failure. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, that was perhaps an oversimpli- 
fication on my part, Mr. Blandford. The actual administrative 
policies are also looked into by this administrative inspector. 

General Luz. He reports on all matters pertaining to adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Bares. Is this just at headquarters or does he have the func- 
tion of inspecting? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. The whole training command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The whole command? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir 

General Ler. He visits the whole command. It is part of the 
Inspector General’s office, yes, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. He visits the whole training command. 

Mr. Gavin. Does the Army have an administrative inspector, too, 
as well as the Navy? 

General Lez. I don’t know, Mr. Gavin. 

Be r. Gavin. Is there anybody here from the Army that can answer 
that? 

Colonel Mrrene.u. Sir, the Army Inspector General’s Department 
has inspectors at various commands, sir, and periodically the Army 
inspectors visit posts, camps, and stations and make inspections of the 
area and they include administrative inspections also, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Getting back to the point which we mentioned earlier 
concerning the statistics and the analysis of the statistics, on page 24 
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you have a comptroller, a budget officer, finance officer, accounting 
officer, management and analysis officer, and statistical services officer. 

Now, if they are going to do all of these things at that level, I am 
rather at a loss to understand what this fellow down here is going to do 
when he gets them. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. This, again, Mr. Bates, is a different 
command, This is the Headquarters Air Training Command, which 
covers the whole United States. 

Mr. Barus. Well, I thought we are talking about the comptroller 
for the Air Force before; weren’t we? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Before you were talking about the man 
here in Washington, I assumed then. This man does the same type 
of work but “ as it pertains to the Air Training Command. The 
man here in Washington has got to concern himself with all 18 major 
commands of the Air Force, worldwide. 

Mr. Bares. The point I was trying to make is: By the time he gets 
to Washington, it has been pretty well put in form and digested? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. As far as the training command is 
concerned, or the other commands, that is right, yes. 

Mr. Barxs. I would presume the other commands have similar 
officers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is correct. The comptroller 
function is in each one of our major command headquarters. 

Mr. Bares. Then we get back to wondering just what the statisti- 
cal officer does do down here, if these things are all lined up when 
they get there, and digested and analyzed and everything else. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He makes a bigger chart. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. He has a bigger picture to look at, 
Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barers. Mr. Blandford says that, yes. Instead of looking at 
2, he looks at 6 and he puts a stamp on the other studies that were 
made. I am talking about the statistical and not the comptroller. 
I think the comptroller here has a function. Now it is perhaps 
pretty difficult to compare one type of organization with another 
type of organization, which he has to do down here. This fellow here 
would do wings within his command. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Which is really where the study should be made, 
because you are comparing things which are more similar than you 
are when you are comparing different types of command. 

General Lex. But that comparison, if you bring it up to this head- 
quarters level here, is the same thing. The comptroller then is com- 
paring, as Burke said, all 18 of the major commands, whereas this 
man we are now discussing is comparing the training air forces within 
the air training commands and their subordinate commands. 

Mr. Bares. Yes, I understand that. 

General Len. It is a step up; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How big is your indoctrination wings? You have 
three indoctrination wings in the Air Training Command. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. They v in size, Mr: Blandford. 
We don’t have any figures right here. We can get them for you, 
though, if you so desire. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am wondering. You have three judge advo- 
cates, one for each wing, I presume. 
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Pins Leg. You visited Lackland Air Force Base. That is one 
of them. 

Mr. BuanpForp. No, I have never been there. 

General Lez. I thought I heard you say you had. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

General Ler. Well, I am sure that members of this committee 
have, and it is a big organization. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And there is one there, or three? 

General Ler. One. 

Mr. BLanprForp. Just one wing there. I am just wondering how 
big the command is to justify a colonel as a judge advocate. It may 
well be it involves three or four thousand people, I don’t know. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. I would think there are at least that. 
We have one of those wings at Sampson, up here in New York. 
The other one is at Keesler, Miss. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I just wanted to figure out the amount of work 
that judge advocate of that wing would have to do. You have 
seven technical training wings. Would they be about 3,000 people? 

General Lex. Chanute Field, perhaps. You have seen Chanute 
Field out in Illinois. That isoneofthem. A very large organization. 
@ Mr. Buanprorp. Now something that intrigued me in the Air 
Training Command on the next page. You have 33 air base groups, 
each one commanded by a colonel. Now, lets see—Did we settle 
the other day that generally a group is commanded by a lieutenant 
colonel or by a colonel? 

Lieutenant Burks. No; by a colonel. 

Mr. BianpForp. By a colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. When you say an air base group, does this 
mean there are 33 different air bases? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And there is a group stationed at each base? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is correct. 

General Lex. That is right. 

Mr. BuianpForp. Now in addition to that, there are 39 training 
groups. Would it be possible for some of those groups to be at the 
same base? 

‘ Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes; they no doubt are on the same 
ases. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But again you follow the theory there you have a 
colonel for each group. Now is a training group the same size as an 
operational group? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkr. No. It would vary again there, Mr. 
Blandford. Sometimes they would be bigger and sometimes they 
would be smaller, depending on what type of training the group is 
doing. Now, of course, the difference there between your airbase 
group and a training group on the same base is the function that they 

erform. The airbase group is strictly housekeeping: The air police 
unctions, the food service function, communications function, the 
installation function—going with the housekeeping on the base. 

On the training base, of course, the primary mission is training. It 
could be any kind of training: Pilot training, observer training, navi- 
gator training, crew training, mechanics training, radio operator 
training, and so forth. Those would be the training groups. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Then you have two colonels at the Human 
Resources Research Center, and I will say nothing more about that. 
We went into that thoroughly, I think. 

Now you have 33 colonels at maintenance and supply groups. 
That is, of course, a group by a different name. I mean, it doesn’t 
actually involve flying aircraft. It is an organization for mainte- 
nance and supply of the air training command, and you have it 
broken up into 33 different groups. What would it be comparable 
in size to? Battalion or regiment or 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. I am not familiar with the sizes of the 
Army organization as to battalions and so forth. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Say a thousand men in a battalion. How many 
would you have? About a thousand men in one of these groups? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. No; it wouldn’t be that big. However, 
it is related, if I may bring this point out now, to aircraft, because 
these groups perform maintenance on aircraft. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; all right. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I don’t have the exact figures, but I 
would judge about three, four, or five hundred, depending on the 
number of aircraft. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now there you would be subject, I would think, 
to criticism for overranking the job. You have four or five hundred 
men. In the Army, for example, you have a battalion commanded 
by a lieutenant colonel, maybe 1,160 men, or a thousand. It varies 
in size. Here you have a group commanded by a colonel commanding 
only four or five hundred. 

Now, I know we get into a lot of technical fields here, maintenance 
of aircraft and all that sort of thing, but here are 33 colonels in the Air 
Training Command. Each one has a separate group command. And 
each one commanding approximately three or four hundred men. 

It just seems to me that you have an awful lot of rank in that par- 
ticular field of the Air Training Command. 

General Ler. Mr. Blandford, just passing over the numbers for 
the moment, because I am not sure of the numbers—I take Burke’s 
figures. But let’s just stop and look at the responsibility of each one 
of those 33 colonels. Every airplane that flies in the Training Com- 
mand is flying because one of those colonels is responsible for it in 
some way or other, because maintenance and supply is responsible 
for getting that airplane into the air. 

And I for one don’t believe, regardless of numbers of men in this 
particular instance, that you could downgrade the responsibility there 
at all. Because I think we want our young men learning to fly—to fly 
airplanes that will fly. I think those people are very important. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Allright. We have it very definitely established, 
then, that the maintenance and supply groups are responsible for the 
maintenance of all the aircraft in the Air Training Command, is that 
correct? 

General Ler. Yes, sir; as far as I know. There isn’t an aircraft 
that isn’t the responsibility of that group. ; 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, who is responsible within a group for 
aircraft maintenance? 

General Ler. Well, we have—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. Aren’t there various phases of maintenance, 
that’s what I am getting at. 
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General Lex. Yes, sir; but overall responsibility comes right up to 
this particular colonel. When anything happens, he is the man that 
has to answer. 

Mr. BLanpForp. We will put it this way: How many of these 
groups would you find on 1 field, at 1 base? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Normally, you would find one, Mr. 
Blandford. It would depend on the number of aircraft, but normally, 
1, 1 maintenance group. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I am getting at: If you have a big base 
where maintenance is being performed on aircraft and all aircraft are 
going to that maintenance shop, there would be no necessity for 2 
colonels running it, if the responsibility is there for 1 man and not for 
2 separate colonels. Would you agree with that? 

i Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. BuaNnpForpD. So we would not find 2 colonels on 1 base charged 
with maintenance, even though each one of them might have an 
individual group under his command? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. If we had 2 groups on the field, we 
would have 2 colonels; yes, that is correct. There, again, you get into 
the span of control we spoke about on the first day, depending on the 
number of aircraft involved in the particular problem. 

General Lun. I think that this figure relates, though, to the airbase 
group, the 33 of them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I was thinking. 

General Lex. Therefore, | would guess that they are tied to a base, 
one per base. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The difficulty is: A man in charge of putting air 
in the tires is mighty important, too, because if that air isn’t put in 
there properly, that plane might crash when it lands. So on the theory 
he has a lot of responsibility, he ought to be a colonel. That is the 
same for the guy that puts gasoline in the plane. If he happens to 
say there is gasoline in the airplane and he was doping off at some point 
and he didn’t get the gas in the airplane, then you are in trouble there. 
So where do you start and where do you stop on this business of respon- 
sibility and rank going with the responsibility? I don’t know the bi 
answer. 

General Len. Well, I think, as we have said here before, it boils 
down to a question of someone in the Air Force determining what 
responsibility should go with what rank. I think it is professional 
| judgment. I grant you there is a matter of opinion in it. 

i Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t know enough about it. I couldn’t 
possibly determine. 

General Ler. It is difficult to say that the man who tightens the 
spark plug on the engine is not as responsible for that flying of that 
airplane as the colonel who is in charge of the group. I admit it is 
difficult for us to determine that responsibility. But we have a man 
of experience, flying experience and judgment, and if he is the kind of a 
man we put in command of one of these groups, he knows the flying 
epi of those airplanes from A to Z, and he should be able to run 

at group and run it in a manner which will provide safe aircraft. 

Mr. Gavin. In the event you had 2 groups on one base, would you 
have 2 colonels in charge there? 

General Lun. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. How big is your Air Training Command, person- 
nelwise? 

Seventy-five thousand or eighty thousand? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. About 150,000. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. One hundred and fifty thousand. 
pane Les. We can give you that figure. I believe Colonel Kane 

it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The reason I asked the question: You have 84 
full colonels who are in those medical groups. Now, you don’t have 
much to say about rank of doctors, I know, but 84 full colonels for 33 
medical groups 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. There is 251,000 military. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Two hundred and fifty-one thousand military. 

General Lex. Well, again, I think you will find that you do Sire 
perhaps a colonel who is in command of that medical group and run- 
ning the hospital, but you might also have a colonel who is the surgeon 
or the physician. 

Mr. Gavin. Then you would have a colonel in the Dental Corps. 

General Len. Yes, sir. So I think you will find in those areas that 
you have more than one colonel in the medical group. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

General Len. Isn’t that right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gavin. Next is the Air Materiel Command. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is page 7. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The thing that intrigues me about that is you 
don’t have an adjutant al who is a colonel. He is conspicuously 
absent. But I am sure that there is probably a lieutenant colonel 
doing the same work. 

General Les. I would think that was right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t know enough about the functions of the 
Air Materiel Command to comment intelligently on the variety of 
tasks performed here. I just call attention of the subcommittee to 
the fact here that there are 131 colonels in the Air Materiel Command. 
I have forgotten the figure, but I think it was twenty-odd some general 
officers; wasn’t it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. I think that is approximately correct, 
Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Who does that liaison officer liaison with? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Here in headquarters, Air Material 
Command? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air Materiel Command, yes, sir; what is his 
function? 

General Lez. Where did you find him? 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is the third one down in the Headquarters, 
Air Materiel Command. 

General Ler. Yes; the third one down. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Who is it with? 

General Lez. Who does he liaison with? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burxs. It probably would be some factory, 
some civilian factory. ay dg thousands of plant accounts under 
AMC. It would probably be with some civilian agency. 
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General Lex. We will have to check on that. We don’t have it. 

Mr. BianpForp. It is not important. I think Colonel Burke’s 
answer is probably correct. The only thing I am surprised at is 
there aren’t more, actually, because of the large command that they 
do have, and the way you have them broken up into various area 
commands also. Which of course is your liaison with the area com- 
mands and they in turn are conducting liaison with the civilian 
factories that are right there. 

There is only one general conclusion from the whole Air Materiel 
Command, and that is it is undoubtedly extremely important, but 
an awful lot of your rank in the Air Force is right in the Air Materiel 
Command. I assume it.is there because of the necessity for con- 
tinually improving the quality of aircraft. 

General Lex. That is where our big business is. 

Mr. BLANpDForD. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. What does the veterinarian do? 

General Ler. Do you have the job description? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes. 

General Lex. Actually, without getting into the specifics, he is a 
food inspector. We use the veterinarian in all our commands today, 
for meat, food, milk, and so forth, inspector of our messes, where our 
enlisted personnel are eating. 

Perhaps in this area he might even be inspecting that food which 
is served in the cafeterias, though I don’t know that. 

Mr. Bates. Well, the Department of Agriculture checks all your 
food anyway; don’t they? 

General Ler. I presmue so. There is many a slip, though, after 
that inspection, Mr. Bates, before it is served—there could be many 
a slip if it isn’t properly watched. 

Mr. Bares. This fellow takes the place of the doctor who ordi- 
narily goes around and inspects the food. 

General Ler. That is right. He is the doctor that inspects for that 
sort of thing. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. I will give you an illustration of a vet- 
erinarian that I know. He checks in, for example, a carload of eggs, 
which the Department of Agriculture apparently has nothing to do 
with. They will probably run a check on, 10 or 15 cases, and if they 
run rots, for example, if he runs across rots, less than 1 percent rots, 
he will reject the whole carload. 

Mr. Bares. He candles these eggs, does he? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kanz. I don’t know just how he does it. I 
just cite that as an illustration of an instance that was reported to me 

‘him one time, of the fact of rejecting a carload of eggs. That is one 
of his functions, I know. 

General Ler. I think you could say that his primary function is 
checking on the meat and milk and food that is fed in the messes. 

Mr. Bares. Now, he is at headquarters, this particular fellow? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. This particular one you are looking at 
is the staff veterinarian for Air Materiel Command, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. He is on the staff? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Barzs. What does he do on the staff? He doesn’t apparently 
go out and open these things, like we had supposed a few moments 
ago. This fellow is at headquarters. He is not the base inspector. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, I could read you his job descrip- 
tion, if you would like, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. I suppose it is a good one. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. He— 


administers the veterinary service program, including animal service—— 


Mr. Bares. Will you stop there? What is the animal service? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is what we were talking about as 
far as the meat is concerned, meat inspection. 

Mr. Bares. That is animal service, as you understand it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes. 


and research, establishment of veterinary units, food inspection and other 
preventative maintenance activities. 


He— 


formulates and interprets policies covering standards of food quality, sanitation 
control, veterinary public health and animal service. Develops proficiency 
standards for veterinary officers and technicians, determines training required to 
meet standards and plans training programs. _ 


He— 


determines personnel facilities and supplies required to support the mission of 
veterivary service. Develops plans and procedure for establishment and operation 
of veterinary units. Determines need for research in field of veterinary medicine. 

Now, this man, that is, the staff man, is responsible for all of that 
throughout the whole Air Materiel Command. 

Mr. Bates. Now, what would be so different in this command 
than from all of your commands? 

In other words, why don’t you have one man in Washington who 
is in charge of all of this for all of your Air Force units throughout 
the world on inspections? All of that stuff has been written in a good 
many books and stayed there for years, aimost without a change in 
word. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, I think the answer there, Mr. 
Bates; it is just the scope of the responsibility. We can’t gather here 
in the Air Staff in Washington a man who is responsible for a particular 
function throughout the Air Force, worldwide. So as General Lee 
stated a few minutes ago, the whole procedure is an attempt to break 
the thing down, by command and down to the units, into workable 
ents. 

ow, this man here heads up, as I say—he heads that particular 
program for this one command. A man in Washington would be 
concerned with the whole project, Air Force-wide. 

Mr. Bares. Your inspections, it would seem to me, could make up 
rules and regulations and get those things established. You know 
what the temperatures are that are required, and cleanliness and all 
of those things. Establishing those is pretty much of a routine 
measure. It always has been. I don’t know why you need somebody 
on the staff to analyze these things, and put out new directives. I 
wonder how often he puts out a directive. And this is his sole 
function. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; as I read it to you. 

Mr. Barzs. A thing like that is usually part-time duty. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, he is a professional man. He is 
trained medically. I wouldn’t want to turn that over to one of our 
personnel officers, for example, to be responsible for all of those things. 
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Mr. Bates. No; but from my own experience, | would rather leave 
it to the commissary officer, who perhaps knows a hundred times 
more about this business than a veterinarian, who has been treating 
animals on the outside, whereas a commissary man has been handling 
food in all of his military service. 

I have never seen a doctor who knows half as much about food as 
a commissary man. That is his business. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under the law, you haven’t much choice about 
it, and you have to have veterinarians and you have a grade distribu- 
tion under the Officer Personnel Act, and you have to make use of it. 

I am not saying you have to do it that way. You justified having 
veterinarians, and just recently we gave them $100 a month extra 
because we are drafting veterinarians in some cases. 

But Mr. Bates’ point is that that man is doing a staff analysis job, 
which requires very little analysis. Certainly a man in charge of all 
supplies is the one that should be notified how many rotten eggs 
came in the last crate. It is not going to do much good to have the 
veterinarian on the staff know about it. , 

What can he do after he is told? The man that buys it is going 
to do something about it; not the veterinarian, 

General Luz. By this inspection, of course, you don’t serve them, 
either. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I mean by the time that gets to the staff veteri- 
narian, what have you accomplished? 

General Ler. Oh; I follow you. 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is like writing a letter to the newspaper com- 
plaining about the weather. You get it off your chest, but that is all 
you have done. 

Mr. CuHarrMan. I suggest we get to something that has more meat 
in it. 

Mr. AreENps. I thought that was meaty, myself. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Headquarters, Air University, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Ala. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Page 27. 

Mr. Buanprorp. My own reaction to this thing so far, with the 
Navy and Air Force, and I am going to have the same reaction with 
the Army, I know, is: If ever there was a waste of rank it is in these 
colleges and universities that the services are running, particularly 
the combined colleges. I think we are practically in agreement on 
that, particularly with regard to the joint colleges. 

General Ler. I hope you are not addressing yourself to the Air 
University when you make that statement. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Not yet. I am talking about the joint colleges, 
This is not a joint college. Here we have the Air University with 
18 colonels, involved primarily in staff work. 

I haven’t my list of-general officers, but I think you have 3 or 4 
general officers at the Air University. Am I correct, in that Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. I don’t know. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I don’t recall how many generals we 
have down there, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Here you have 18 colonels, including a comp- 
troller, deputy for materiel, assistant chief of staff, materiel, chief of 
manpower and organizatio 1, staff judze advocate, all for a university 
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that—I don’t know how many people you have down there, but 
perhaps three or four thousand, would that be correct? 

I don’t know how big it is. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. 12,400 as of April 30. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That includes students? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. That includes students. 

Mr. Buianprorp. So you have a deputy for materiel, and then if 
you have a deputy for materiel you must have a chief of materiel and 
since the deputy is a colonel I assume the chief is a gerieral. 

Lieutenant Colonel Kann. That does not include TDY students, 
I might point out, temporary duty students, who do not go on a per- 
manent basis. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I submit, without ever having been there, that 
if any university in the country operated on the basis that you are 
operating the Air University, and that would go for all of the colleges 
that the Armed Forces run, that they would be broke. I am not 
talking about the instructors. I am talking about your overhead and 
the rank that you have ir your overhead. 

I can take you down to the Marine Corps schools at Quantico and 
show you how they function, and the rank distribution they have 
down there, which is the principal school for Marine Corps. I know 
on a comparative basis, you will find that this Air University has a 
tremendous amount of rank in its overhead. 

Now, I am not talking about the people who are doing the actual 
instructing; you would want the best you have for that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Mr. Blandford, there is one thing I 
would like to clarify. You are talking about the Air University and 
assuming it is one school. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. The Air University is not a school. It 
is a complexion of schools. I would like to read some of the responsi- 
bilities they have here. And they are quite diversified and spread out 
over the United States. 

They are responsible for the whole Air Force ROTC program at all 
the colleges where we have Air Force ROTC. The Air War College 
is part of the Air University Command. The Air Command and Staff 
School. The Air Force Extension Course Institute. The Air Force 
School of Aviation Medicine. The Air Force Institute of Technology. 
The Air University Library. The Human Resources Research Insti- 
tute we spoke about last time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the Tokyo Detachment. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. And its various detachments; yes, sir. 
So, the Air University is not one school, like you might say the 
University of Michigan or the University of Illinois, or what have you. 
It is the whole Air Force educational setup, you might say. 

General Ler. There is one other point I think I should clarify. 
You stated that since there was a deputy for materiel who was a 
colonel, you assumed the Chief of Materiel was a general. 

This is the boss man of materiel. 

Mr. BLANDForD. Oh; I see. Is not Deputy to the Chief of 
Materiel. 

General Les. No, sir; he is deputy to the commanding general for 
materiel, and likewise personnel. 
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Mr. BLanpFrorp. Here is a secretary of the Air University who is a 
full colonel. It may be fully justified. I don’t know enough about it. 
But just my offhand reaction is that you have an awful lot of people 
with an awful lot of rank doing jobs that could be performed by lesser 
rank. 

General Leer. I think we should go back, if I may, to the philosophy 
that General Wetzel gave you with regard to General Vandenberg’s 
feeling toward the Air University. As you recall, | am_ sure, 
Mr. Chairman, he discussed that in some detail and stated that 
General Vandenberg had believed in this school, that it was a school 
that we must have in the Air Force and we must have competent 
people in it to keep it operating at the level that it is operating, be- 
cause “the future of Air Force Ree in the Air University.” I believe 
those were the words that General Wetzel used. 

Stepping back from that, it seems to me that it is pretty much, 
again, a question of professional judgment, Mr. Blandford, as to 
whether these fellows should be lieutenant colonels or colonels. Ap- 
parently, from what I understand of General Vandenberg’s personal 
feeling of this institution, I feel certain that he knows we have a great 
many colonels, down there. And I feel that he personally would 
say that we should have colonels there. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. Yes, but—— 

General Lrx. I don’t say in the exact numbers, because I am sure 
General Vandenberg does not know the exact numbers. I feel cer- 
tain he doesn’t. But nevertheless, I think he would affirm from a pro- 
fessional point of view, that it is necessary to have this number of high- 
ranking people to operate that university. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I would assume, of course, that he would. He 
would do that with everything that we have taken up here this morn- 
ing, as far as that is concerned, because you are obviously in the posi- 
tion of defending each distribution that you have, and each one is 
extremely important. Now you say the Air University is the most 
important single educational system that you have in the Air Force? 

General Lex. Yes. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now some day, when you have your own academy, 
you will back away from that statement a little bit and say: That is the 
most important beginning educational organization we have; therefore, 
we have to put our very best people in and we have to make some more 
colonels because we have to put our very best people in there. 

But making a man colonel doesn’t necessarily make him the very 
best, of course. 

General Ler. I don’t subscribe to that at all. I agree with you, 
it does not make him the best. We assume that we have taken the 
people that can fulfill the responsibilities that go with that job. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can understand a compiroller who is a full 
colonel for the Air Materiel Command, certainly. That is a fantastic 
job, one that I certainly wouldn’t want. But I can’t see a comptroller 
of the Air University as a full colonel. 

I would like to take the salary of the comptroller and compare it 
with the salary that the bursar of Yale University gets for doing the 
same job, practically, and I think you would be amazed. They are 
jobs of that nature that I am objecting—not objecting to, I am calling 
to your attention, and things that are basically in the overhead of the 
University, which might at first glance appear to be overranked. 
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Now let’s turn over here to the professor, air science and tactics. 
One hundred and forty-two colonels throughout the United States. 

Now, Major Sawyer, how many full colonels do you have in the 
Marine Corps who are at the various universities; do you know? 

Major Sawyer. The last. I heard was eight, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Eight? 

Major Sawyer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How many full captains do you have, Com- 
mander Wheeler; do you know? 

Commander WHEELER. Forty-six. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Forty-six. Now here are 142 full colonels in the 
Air Force at these air universities. 

General Lez. Perhaps we should ask the question, Mr. Blandford, 
as to number of institutions involved. I think that would help. 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many ROTC units does the Navy have? 

Commander Wueerter. Fifty-two Navy, and the Marine Corps 
together, which the Marines supply between 6 and 8 and the Navy 
the rest, 1 per unit. 

Mr. BLanprorp. One per unit. And you have captains at those? 
In other words, you have a full captain for each university at which 
you are represented? 

Commander Wueeter. With the exception of those that the 
Marine Corps supply. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Marine Corps has full colonels there. And 
you have 142 universities in which you have full colonels. 

General Ler. No, sir; we have 188 universities. 

Mr. Buanprorp. One hundred and eighty-eight universities. Now 
invariably those people are pilots; are they not? They would almost 
have to be, I suppose? 

General Ler. I think there are some nonrated people in the field. 
We hope to haye rated people in there; yes, sir. We feel that with 
our requirement of pilots, and since the people that will fill that 
requirement are primarily from these schools, we should have rated 
officers in them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am-not going to get into what the ROTC does 
or whether it is successful or not. That is not for this committee at 
this point. But isn’t their job principally to sell young men on 
making the service a career? 

General Ler. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. To give them a background—— 

General Ler. They are professors in a sense. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, they are professors, but you know what 
happens to a ROTC graduate. This is off the record, Sam. I don’t 
want to have the entire Association of American Colleges on my 
neck. This is completely off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Bianprorp. I still say the most important function these 
people do is to sell the Air Force to these youne men who are going 
through the university. Because certainly when they finish up with 
their ROTC training, they know how to salute, they know how to 
drill, they may know a little bit about aerodynamics and the theory of 
why planes go up and why they come down, but you still have to 
make pilots out of them or administrative officers and for practical 
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purposes they go right into the same aviation cadet program and the 
OCS candidate program that you have at Lackland; isn’t that correct? 

General Lez. No, sir. They do not take the full course as you 
indicated. They take some training down there and, of course, they 
take the aviation cadet flying training course. 

But I would submit that this officer that you are questioning, this 
colonel, is not just there to sell the Air Force to the man. He is a 
part of the college institution. He is part of the staff. 

Mr. BuanprForp. Yes. 

General Lee. He is an instructor. 

I was interested, in talking to one of the officers the other day who 
had had ROTC duty in the early days, and how much time he had 
spent on his own preparing materials for the instructors to use—how 
much time that officer had spent of his own in the library researching 
the problems and the discussions that he was going to have with these 
young lads. 

Now I say that he is certainly not just there to sell the man the 
Air Force. He is trying to make an officer out of him, and is making 
an officer out of him. 

It is true, Mr. Blandford, that there is a certain amount of material 
that is not given these youngsters, that they are brushed up on later. 

I received, as a commander, about 20 of those young lads, just 2 
years ago. They came direct from the universities. And I studied 
the situation and decided that there were a few things they needed 
brushing up on, and they had not been to Lackland; they had been to 
nowhere but the university. I put them directly into a unit and gave 
instructions that they would receive certain training which I thought 
they needed. Those were fine young officers and they had received a 
great amount of training in their 4 years. I would not sum it up as you 
have, that they should go on to some other school because thev haven't 
received the training. I think that is your inference. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is my inference. 

General Ler. I can’t accept that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. My inference is there because the Army for 
practical purposes does it. Now maybe you do it different in the 
Air Force. 

Colonel Mitchell. 

Mr. Mircneuyi. Mr. Blandford, if you will pardon me, I think 
that the Army, the ROTC students there, when they graduate, they 
are trained in much the way that the general has stated. They are 
trained to do the job of a lieutenant, for instance. They are sent to 
their branch schools for more specialist training. I might add that 
the military academy graduates also go to these basic schools. You 
can’t learn in a general institution of learning such as a college or at 
the military academy specialization in all of the things that you must 
know to be a fully competent lieutenant. 

That is the reason that those courses are prescribed, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. My only point is, Colonel: When you take a 
ROTC graduate and you commission him a second lieutenant, you 
then send him to basic training to learn how to be a soldier. He has 
learned certain tactics. He knows what a squad is and what a 
platoon is. He knows a little bit about maneuvers. He has had 
some courses in map reading. He has gone to camp in the summer 
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and he knows how to live with other officers. But he still has to go 
back through basic training when he comes out of college. Now you 
spent 4 years teaching that man to be an officer. 

When you get through, the amount of time that it takes to make that 
man a competent officer is almost equivalent to the amount of time it 
requires to take an enlisted man and put him through the same training. 

say: What money have you saved in taking an ROTC graduate, 
paying him for 4 years and then educating him all over again? That 
is my only point. 

Mr. Bares. Do all these colonels actually teach, General? 

General Lex. It is my understanding they do, Mr. Bates. Perhaps 
vou could help on that, Colonel Hyde? You have had experience. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. I served 4 years ROTC duty, Mr. Bates. 
The PAS&T, the professor of air sciences and tactics, who is the officer 
in charge of the Air Force ROTC program of the unit at the institution, 
does in fact both teach—he carries the load of the teaching schedule, 
prepares the instruction, and also administers and commands the 
officers and enlisted men who are there, sees to it that all the courses 
are taught properly, maintains liaison of course with the president of 
the university and the deans of the various colleges. He is ranked on 
the college staff generally—-well, I can say no lower than professor, and 
in some institutions as high as dean. 

Mr. Bares. I know they get the titles. I attended a graduate 
school and we had an admiral in charge. And I know we saw him the 
day we arrived and I think he was there the day we left. I know I 
never saw him in between. 

Now, to be fair, at Harvard Business School they had the Supply 
Corps there previously. This was just after the Supply Corps had 
completed its teaching there and been transferred to Bayonne. He 
rereained on there while I was at school, and I saw him twice. But he 
was there for consultation. It would seem to me a tremendous waste 
of personnel. And he has since been relieved, 1 am quite sure, 
hasn’t he? ‘ 

General Les. It is my understanding of the way we are operating 
the Air Force ROTC units, that that is not the case. And I have to 
submit to Colonel Hyde, who recently had that type of duty for 4 
years. 

Mr. Bares. This wasn’t an ROTC I am referring to. 

General Ler. Oh; I see. ; 

Mr. Bares. This is graduate school. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Well, the PAS&T, in addition to being 
an instructor, is supervising a group of instructors, and is seeing to it 
that those instructors are bringing the students up to the required 
standard. ‘The unit is inspected annually by the Air Force in both 
military drill, of course, and discipline and in their academic subjects— 
that is, the classroom subjects that we have been teaching them 
during the year—and the grade which those students make, of course, 
determines the general competence, on the annual examination, of the 
PAS&T and the staff of the instructors. ; 

Mr. Bares. What is the average number you would have at a 
school like this, the average number? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. Number of instructors, sir, or students? 

Mr. Bares. Students. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. It varies, sir. 
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Mr. Bares. Yes; average, I say. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. Depending on the size of the school. 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hyps. And the qualification at the particular 
school which Air Force directs the unit to seek. 

Mr. Bares. What would you say the average would be? There 
must be some average. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. That would vary from a couple of thou- 
sand down to hundreds. -I would say now, with the revised course, 
at just about every university, it would be pretty large. Counting 
the basic and avanced students, numberswise, it would be rather large. 

Mr. Bares. Over a thousand? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hypr. I would hate to commit myself on that, 
Mr. Bates. 

General Lez. We will get you the average figure, Mr. Bates, if you 
like it. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hype. We can obtain that. When I was in it, 
sir, the course taught was somewhat different. For instance, where 
I was I could only accept engineering students because I could only 
teach communications and armament. So I turned down in the 
neighborhood of 1,000 a year, who knocked at the door and wanted 
to take the Air Force ROTC. I had to say ‘“‘No”’ because they were 
business administration or liberal art students. 

Now, that has since been changed, and at that particular school 
they can now take those people. 1 happen to know that the unit has 
expanded tremendously since I left. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Only one other point, Mr. Chairman, on the Air 
University: 

You have the Human Resources Research Institute with three 
colonels. Then I notice back in the Air Materiel Command we had 
two additional colonels back there. That was Human Resources 
Research Center. Now, this is the Research Institute. How many 
of these things do you have? 

General Luz. We may not have that chart here, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, it is all right. 

General Lex. Generally speaking, the Human Resources Research 
Institute headquarters was at Maxwell, but there are centers else- 
where; one at Lackland, for example. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am trying to pick up how many colonels we 
have involved in this. We found we had a general and now we found 
we have at least five full colonels involved in this. 

General Lex. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, these 53 colonels that are in the Air Uni- 
versity under the Armed Forces Staff College: For example, at the 
Industrial College, Armed Forces Section, you have a chief; is that 
Chief of the Air Force Section? 

Is that the way to interpret that? 

General Lex. [ am afraid I am lost. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is at the Command and Staff 
School, 52 colonels? 

Mr. BuanpForp. Fifty-three full colonels under Armed Forces 
Staff College, continued, under Air University. 

Mr. ArENDs. That would be page 31. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. Those people there are our 
share or Air Force share of instructor type personnel, which we furnish 
to the Armed Forces Staff College, broken down by the individual 
schools as to where they are. 

They are National War College, Industrial College, the Chaplain’s 
School, Strategic and Intelligence School, and so forth. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Now, we have three comptrollers who are full colonels 
in the Industrial College, Armed Forces Section. Do I interpret that 
as being three instructors? : 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Arenps. To teach other comptrollers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; they teach the whole thing in 
the comptroller field. 

Mr. Arenps. I see. 

Now, when you have 2 in the National War College, who are 
directors of personnel, 2 teaching people how to become directors of 
personnel, is that the idea? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, they instruct on Air Force per- 
sonnel in general, I would say. That is just the title we have given 
them—director of personnel. 

Mr. Arenps. Well, I am trying to separate the overhead from the 
instructors. That is the point. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is not overhead. These are all 
instructors. 

Mr. Arenps. These are all instructors? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Arenps. The committee will adjourn until Wednesday morning 
at 10 o’clock. We have a full committee meeting tomorrow morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to 
Wednesday, June 24, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1953 


Hovse or 
SuBCOMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., Hon. William H. Bates, pre- 
siding. ) 
Mr. Bares. All right, the meeting will now come to order for 
further consideration of officer promotion matters. 
Mr. BLanprorp. We could start with Air Research and Develop- 
ment. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. MORRIS J. LEE, DIRECTOR OF PER- 
SONNEL PLANNING, ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COL. MARK J. 
BURKE, DIRECTORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE—Resumed 


Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is page 17. 

Mr. Bares. We will start in on the consideration of Air Research 
and Development Command, on page 17. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Mr. Chairman, the first question that occurs on 
that command is the research and development administration 
officers. 

There are 10 colonels there. 

Will you explain, Colonel Burke, what those officers do? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. It will be necessary for me to 
look at the actual manning document, Mr. Blandford. It will just 
take a second here to get it. 

The headquarters is broken down into various functions. These 
men are not all in one office. 

For example, one function I am looking at, where one of these 
officers is located, is the operational readiness function. The func- 
tion is headed up by a director of operations. It has six operations 
staff officers, and this one man we are considering here. 

I could read or refer you to his job description, which is: 

He plans and organizes research and development activities, formu- 
lates internal policies and procedures for conduct and administration 
of research, development of test projects and activities. 

Reviews programs and projects and determines facilities and equip- 
ment required. -Plans organizational structure, considering such 
factors as types of units and integration and coordination of research 
activities. 
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He determines scientific and technical personnel requirements for 
the project commitments. He established basic guides for research, 
such as standard specification and technical policies and insurance 
adherence to research limits and boundaries for projects. He estab- 
lishes performance standards for conduct and operation of research 

rojects; formulates and prepares research budget estimates and 
justification in conjunction with research directors. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I think that is enough on that, Colonel. 

My only question is why are there 10 of them in the Air Research 
and Development Command? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, the headquarters itself is a large 
staff headquarters. We have one colonel under the operational 
readiness staff section. One under the research function—three under 
the research function itself, that is, and three under the plans function. 

Mr. Rivers. Did you say Fort Sill, located at Fort Sill? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burge. No, sir; I did not. I made no reference 
to Fort Sill. 

Mr. Rivers. What did you say? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. This headquarters is located in Balti- 
more, Air Research and Development Command. 

Mr. Rivers. Why wouldn’t it be out at Wright? What do you have 
out at Wright? Is that Research and Development? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. We have the Wright Aeronautical 
Research and Development Center, which is a unit under this com- 
mand. 

Mr. Rivers. Oh; all that is under this. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes; under the headquarters we are 
talking about. 

General Ler. The headquarters is at Baltimore, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Isn’t the Materiel Command at Wright? 

_ General Lex. That is at Wright. The headquarters is at Wright, 
sir. 
Mr. Rivers. I see. 

General Ler. There is a center of Air Research and Development 
Command at Wright. ~ 

Mr. Bares. Is this the organization that was going to get a new 
building in the public works bill a few years ago? I think we were 
also going to move International Airport, the development, out there. 

General Lez. Mr. Bates, I don’t know. 

Mr. Bares. This was research. 

General Lez. I don’t know, sir. 

Mr. Barus. There was money in the public works bill, either last 
ear or the year before, for this organization, out of Baltimore. They 
ave been there for some time. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir. 

General Lez. They were organized and set up in business at Balti- 
more. Well, I guess they came from Wright Field and went to Balti- 
more. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, you have a Director of Plans, who is a full 
colonel. Then you have a Deputy Director of Plans who is a full 
colonel. 

Then you have an Assistant Director of Plans, who is a full colonel. 
Then you have three colonels who are engaged in research and develop- 
ment administration, who are involved in plans. 
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Now, at first glance that seems like a lot of rank, all doing approxi- 
mately the same thing. Ordinarily when you find a director with one 
rank, you expect to find the assistant with a lesser rank, or the deputy 
with lesser rank, and the assistant with even lesser rank. 

But here are 3 officers all with the same rank, and you tell me now 
there are 3 other colonels who are also under plans. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct, Mr. Blandford. The 
organization under this particular headquarters is quite complex. It 
is broken down quite definitively because of the nature of the work 
that they do. 

The research and development field is a very broad field. There is 
not one factor, I don’t think, in the entire Air Force, that they don’t 
touch upon in some way or another. So it is true they have 3 or 4 
plans officers in there, but we feel that they need them in that particular 
shop. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is the Director of Geographical Research? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Geographical Research? 

Mr. BLANDForD. You don’t have to do much research on geog- 
raphy. It is just there to see. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, he functions under the Air Force 
Specialty Code of 8416. A brief summary of what he does: 

He formulates, monitors, evaluates and coordinates research and 
development programs and projects for scientific and technological 
application to strategic and tactical requirements. 

Mr. Bares. Is that clear, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. BuanpForp. No, Mr. Chairman; it is not. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Perhaps you are wondering how geog- 
raphy gets a job title. 

Mr. Bares. You could apply that to practically any of these desig- 
nations here. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct. That is, to note 
definitively what he does—you see, these titles are duty titles and they 
fit within a specialty, which in this case happens to be the Air Force 
Specialty Code of 8416. 

It has just been called to my attention that this job title is a mis- 
print. The title should be Geophysical Research instead of Geo- 
graphical Research. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I would rather have it geographical. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. On the manning document in the fune- 
tion where this man is located is titled Geophysical Research. 

Mr. Bares. I thought that was one of the finest defenses I bave 
ever heard. 

Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. In this particular case, Mr. Bates, if 
I may clarify the manner in which job titles are used. 

We have our Air Force Specialty Co ‘es. Now, those tell us what 
the responsibilities and duties are for the individuals concerned. In 
addition a duty title is used. In this case the duty title is Geophysical 
Research. I would like to offer a factual example, to explain the 
difference to you: 

Most of the Air Force officers sitting here before you no doubt carry 
the AFSC of an Air Force Personne! Staff Officer. Nowhere in the 
duty responsibilities of any of these officers will you find the duty of 
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coming over to the Hill to testify before you gentlemen. You see 
what I mean? In other words, the description of the duties of a 
okra ey staff officer is not that definitive. That is a duty they do 
rvecause they happen to be a personnel staff officer at Headquarters, 
USAF, which is the point I would like to make here in regard to this. 
All T can give you is what the broad AFSC specialty summary states 
as to the duties and responsibilities of an individual. 

Now, when the commander, in this case, the Commanding General 
of the Air Research and Development Command, organizes his head- 
quarters and breaks it down by the functions, he knows what mission 
he has to perform. He gives each individual a duty title. 

In this case, the Geophysical Research is the duty title. Tied to 
the duty title is the AFSC of the research and development officer, 
which I quoted to you. So if I have misled you in any way on that 
point, Lam very sorry. I did not intend to. 

General Len. -1 think, Mr. Bates, there is an unfortunate error, a 
typographical error which led to Lieutenant Colonel Burke reading 
you Research and Development or Director, AFSC picture. I think 
the job description was correct. It is unfortunate that neither of us 
noted that there was a “geographical” instead of “geophysical”’ before 
we came over here. That is in error. 

What he was giving you was tied to the number, the code number, 
which he has on his copy opposite each one of these. 

So he was giving you the actual picture of the man’s duty for that 
code, but the functional title was wrong. 

Mr. Bares. You see, General, this is not the first experience, even 
on this bill. You have attended, | presume, all of the sessions. 

General Ler. All of the ones for the Air Force. I have not attended 
all of the others. 

Mr. Bates. Well, we did have another session and I asked some 
questions at that time. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And we were told that at a certain place they did not 
have a certain billet because the function had been reduced. We 
turned over three pages and we found out in fact it had not been 
reduced. 

So, as long as | am chairman, all that I ask you to do is give your 
honest opinion. If you don’t know, then say you don’t know, because 
we don’t expect you to have all the answers that might come to our 
mind, 

General Ler. Those are the instructions that I have given to our 
group, Mr. Bates, and as I say, Lieutenant Colonel Burke was cer- 
tainly giving you the data which pertains to this particular individual, 
but it is unfortunate that the title was wrong. 

Mr. Bares. Of course, that is what developed the questioning. 

General Ler. Yes, sir; naturally. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes. 

General Lee. I think it might have, anyway. 

Mr. Bares. Particularly geographical, and it was spelled out. 

General Lez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. As to what was the position. 

General Ler. I am only trying to explain, Mr. Bates, that he did 
have and does have in his book the number which would fit the proper 
man. That is what I am trying to say. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Mr. Chairman, I am still confused as to what this 
officer does. And I am not trying to be derogatory of Lieutenant 
Colonel Burke’s efforts to explain it. I have been impressed so far 
with these hearings to this extent, that the people who write the job 
descriptions are comparable to people who write job descriptions in 
civil service jobs and again I am not being facetious. From the job 
descriptions that I have heard here, each of these jobs that you have 
read are extremely important. My personal reaction is there isn’t 
anybody in the Air Force that could fit the description that you just 
read. I just don’t think that you can pick officers that way, who have 
all the qualifications for that sort of a job, unless the words are inter- 
preted very broadly. 

And throughout the Air Force part of it, as well as the Navy part o! 
this inquiry, we have had job descriptions that to me sound a little bit 
fantastic. I can’t help but compare it to somebody over in a Govern- 
ment agency trying to justify his own job and justify the people who 
are working for him by describing in detail what that person does for 
a living. 

Now we know that one of the most difficult things to do--you have 
civil-service employees who go around and they trv to analyze differ- 
ent jobs in Government and if you happen to appeal to the person who 
is making the investigation he will write up the job description in such 
a way that vou might end up getting a 1- or 2-grade promotion because 
you sound so important: This is one of those things, this particular 
one right here. Geophysical research: Now I would assume from what 
you have read that this officer is trying to tie into Air Research and 
Development Command the various physical conditions of the world. 

In other words, they are trying possibly to develop perhaps a type 
of radar that will go over a mountain, instead of being blocked by one. 
I don’t know what they are doing. Maybe they are trying to develop 
something that will give you readings on air currents at low altitudes. 
I haven’t any idea. But probably it ties in with various—the con- 
tour of the world and the various physical conditions of the world. 

Now, to the best of your knowledge, is that what that officer does? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I can’t answer specifically, Mr. Bland- 
ford. As I tried to point out, all I can give you is the AFSC of that 
man, the duty that he is performing.” 

Now the actual duty title is assigned by the commanding general 
of the Air Research and Development Command, broken down by 
the particular functions. I can’t answer that, no. That is true. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let’s go to the Director of Human Factors. 
Would you read what the Director of Human Factors does? I would 
like to have it read into the record, just to see what an officer is 
supposed to do. 

Fettaiiaes Colonel Burke. Now there, again, it would be the same 
AFSC, Mr. Blandford, 8416, the one I have just read you. 

General Ler. Mr. Blandford, I would like to interrupt and say 
this about the AFSC picture that you are dealing with now. 

If we wrote a job title specifically for every officer or every type 
officer in the Air Force that spelled out his job in detail, we would 
break out many, many AFSC titles, if you will, more than we have 
today. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I can appreciate that. 
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General Lex. We have tried—and we have been criticized in the 
past for having too many job titles, as you call them. 

So we have tried to take groups of officers that have related fields 
and have come up with an AFSC code and title that will fit a broad 
area. 

All Colonel Burke is doing here is trying to give you those general 
fields within which many specialists work. 

We would have to go to Research and Development people to get 
you the specifications that you are now asking for and we will be 
glad to do that. 

But as he says, we have these people set up under these specialty 
codes, but the commanding general or commanding officer as the 
case may be sets aside a man to do a certain specific job within the 
broad field. I don’t know whether I make it clear to you? 

Mr. Bianprorp. You make it quite clear. 

General Ler. We could have hundreds of these. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Perhaps it would be better if we went back to 
the old system that the Army had, where you were an infantryman or 
artilleryman, you were in Transportation, or you were in the Coast 
Artillery, or Cavalry, or something of that nature. 

General Len. I expect you could compare this to that in that 
these people have a broad knowledge of a technical field. The infan- 
tryman, if you will—there are specialists I am sure within the infan- 
tryman class. I am sure it is true of the artilleryman. From my 
former experience in the Army, I think it is. So I think you could 
in a way relate them that way. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Don’t you see what I am getting at, General? 
It is this: When you look down a list of titles such as this and you 
find a Director of Geophysical Research and a Director of Human 
Factors and a Director of Electronics and go on through some of 
these others, you can’t help but come to the conclusion that it might 
be far better for the Air Force not to have that fellow in uniform. 

Now, for example, Geophysical Research: Granted that somebody 
who has flown an airplane and knows something about the physical 
conditions of the world from an airplane would be better suited in 
that job. 

I keep going back to the same question that I have asked previ- 
ously: Why is it necessary for that man to wear a uniform? There 
is a job—the physical conditions of the world doesn’t alter to any 
great extent. 

General Ler. I think you gave part of the answer when you said 
“granted he should know something about flying.” 

Mr. BLanprorp. When you look at titles of this nature, the thought 
keeps occurring to me that many of these jobs that we have gone into 
are jobs that would be better performed by civilians and it would cost 
the Government a lot less if they did have civilians doing it, and it 
would save you people the problem of having to come up here and 
justify 5,000 colonels. 

General Lex. Mr. Blandford, 1 don’t want. to be argumentative 
about the matter, but I would like to point out that if we did what 
you are saying, if we accepted your assumptions, it would mean that 
we would naturally come over here and ask you gentlemen for many, 
many more civilian personnel in our picture. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And many, many less officers. 
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General Lex: Perhaps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, obviously. You would replace an officer 
with a civilian. 

General Lex. But we are having difficulty, as I think you all know, , 
in the civilian field today. We don’t have the numbers of civilians em 
in the Air Force that we think we need. r \ 

I think that you would also run into problems of obtaining these 
people. 

Mr. Gavin (vice chairman of the subcommittee, presiding). Of 
what? 

General Lez. Of obtaining the people. I am not sure that people 
that would fill these particular positions as civilians would be willing 
to work at the current salary of the civil service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. General, may I ask you to do this——— 

General Lez. I am not certain of that statement, but I think you 
would have difficulty doing it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. This isn’t a trick question. I don’t want it to 
be interpreted this way. But I would appreciate it if you would do 
this: Would you go to the Air Research and Development Command— 
call Baltimore this afternoon, if necessary. I would like to know the 
name of the Director of the Geophysical Research. I would like 
to know what his previous assignment was. I would like to know 
what his whole record in the Air Force has been. 

I would like to know the Director of Human Factors, who he is, 
and what his previous assignment was. 

General Ler. I would be glad to do that, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And let’s see whether these people are so highly 
specialized or whether it is a billet created for somebody to perform 
because there is some requirement that they have somebody who 
knows something about human factors. And they have a colonel 
in there, but actually under the colonel, as Mr. Bates said the other 
day, are perhaps 5 or 6 civilians who are specialists and this colonel 
comes in there as the Director, who may know something about geo- 
physics, I don’t know, but he has to depend upon these civilians to 
give him the information upon which to base his reports and to attend 
staff meetings. That is the point. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Rivers has a question he would like to ask. 

Mr. Rivers. General and colonel, both, what we boil this down to 
is some Philadelphia lawyer concocted all these titles, or a lot of 
them. Certainly you didn’t. 1 assume that is true. 

I am not trying to be facetious. I want to be helpful. God 
knowns, you have enough troubles, from what I read is happening 
over in the Senate and if what I see over my TV is an indication, on 
your budget. But is it true, then, that the only explanation that 
you can give for the most part of these things is what is contained 
in—what you call it, AF what? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. The title of this would be the Officers i 
Classification Manual. 

Mr. Rivers. Is that what you were referring to all the time? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is the only information you have, isn’t it, or 
most of it? 

General Lex. That we have here, sir. 
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Mr. Rivers. That is right. That is really all you know about it, 
isn’t it? When you are asked, like Mr. Blandford has asked you 
and Mr. Bates—I was going to ask you about human factors, but he 
has already asked you about that. 

Now isn’t it true that you really only have superficial information 
on these things and the basis for your information is contained in that 
AFSC? 

General Lux. That is true as far as I am personally concerned. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. 

General Lun. And this group with me. 

But, Mr. Rivers, as I told this committee the last time we met, I 
would be glad to bring over the research and development people, who 
I am sure can sit here and tell you many, many things that these 
people are actually doing. And if that is desired, I am sure we could 
do it, or we can do as Mr. Blandford has said. We will find out who 
these officers are and what their background is. 

Mr. Rivers. If we don’t possess the information on these things on 
the floor, you don’t have any spokesmen. We are the only spokes- 
men you have. 

General Lex. 1 understand that, and that is why I am very willing 
to get someone over here tliat could go into the detail. 

Mr. Rivers. That is right. Therefore, when you can’t furnish us 
with information, we just don’t get it. And the worst thing in the 
world to have representing you is a half-prepared lawyer, because 
those fellows can ask anything on the floor, and they do it, and if we 
don’t help you, you don’t get help. 

General Lex. We ran into this same problem, sir, when early in 
this hearing we were talking about the comptroller field. I think 
Mr. Hardy asked some very pertinent questions in that field and we 
brought over a man to answer those questions, who did help to some 
degree, 1am sure. That is what I am offering now. 

I think you can understand that I can’t in my limited assignment 
answer specifically for every officer that is in the Air Force, and what 
his exact duties are. , 

Mr. Rivers. I understand. It is impossible. 

General Ler. So we have broken them out by this means so we can 
identify the general field within which they work, and when we get to 
specifics we must talk to the commands that are actually working 
those fields. 

Mr. Rivers, Because, just like your job this morning, and all of the 
other boys, is to defend this—— 

General Les. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And to the best of our present capacity—— 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Of explaining it—our job is to do the same thing on 
the floor and in committee. 

General Ler. And that is why I am perfectly willing to get every- 
thing I can. 

I would like to point out an example, and Burke did it ‘partially a 
minute ago, in this particular business: Sitting here we have two people 
who are listed somewhere in this book as personnel officers. They are 
doing entirely different type of work. Colonel Hyde works in the 
seakionns of promotions of officers. That is personnel business. 
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Colonel Kane is working in projections of our gains and our losses, or 
the numbers side of the business. 

I am just trying to show you if we broke each one of those people 
out and put them in there, we would have a book that would be 
terrific. 

Mr. Harpy. You sure would. Now if I may get in there for a 
second, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the observations just developed here by Mr. 
Rivers are very pertinent. You people who are up here trying to 
justify this business have to do it simply on the basis of the written 
justifications that are presented to vou by sombody else. Now, you 
have very little actual detailed knowledge of the individual spots. 

Now, the thing that bothers me is that I think actually that very 
few people, if any, in the Air Force do have*personal knowledge on 
which to justify these things. 

Take these two spots that Mr. Blandford has been discussing here. 
{ doubt very much, if you really get into analyzing what these people 
do, there is any real justification for having an officer in there. 

And at the same time, I am worried about the suggestion that he 
made, that maybe these are civilian jobs and you ought not have 
officers. Well, now, actually if you overemphasize that you are going 
to put a civilian in there to do all the work and the officer is going to 
be there too and he isn’t going to do a thing. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, the terrible thing about a civilian, if you will 
let me interject, is you can’t get rid of him. He can appeal to kingdom 
come. At least you can move an officer to Timbuktu. 

Mr. Harpy. You can move him, but until you pass him over the 
required number of times you have to find a billet for him. It is my 
guess that is why you have some of them in these spots now, because 
you had to find a billet for somebody. 

Now on the human factors situation. I had an example. We 
didn’t find an officer that could explain the thing to us. They sent 
2 civilians, 2 of these long-haired doctors. When the commanding 
general on the post was asked what utilization he got out of it, he 
said he didn’t think it was any good to them. But here you have a 
Director of Human Factors. 

Mr. Gavin. May I say to the gentleman that term has been used 
for several years before the committee and subcommittees and we 
have mentioned it to the Air Force repeatedly, but seemingly we get 
no information about this “human factors.” 

Mr. Rivers. That is why whenever they come here and cut, as the 
Secretary of Defense is doing now, with Vandenberg all involved in it— 
now somebody gets hold of thing's like that will make it hard for us to 
defend it. 

General Ler. Sir, before they are put in the manning document, 
I feel certain that they are justified to that branch of the Air Force 
staff which works on the requirement side of the numbers of people. 

Mr: Harpy. Somebody has sold a bill of goods, that is true. 

General Lee. | personally have not been in that particular field, 
and that is why I am saying that I do not know the specifies. But | 
do feel I can get somebody, Mr. Hardy, that can answer your question. 

Mr. Harpy. I certainly don’t want you to get the idea that I am 
critical of you for not being able to justify that. 
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General Ler. I understand that. 

Mr. Harpy. The truth of the matter is I don’t believe anybody in 
the Air Force can justify them. 

General Ler. I believe we can, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. Just one other aspect there. You are going to get a 
substantial reduction in funds for the Air Force this year. I don’t 
know what it is going to be. I hope it doesn’t cut out some of the 
essential defenses we have to have. 

Now there is a lot of this kind of stuff in here that is not a darn 
thing but window dressing, in my book, and if it were carefull 
screened, I wouldn't be a bit surprised if you couldn’t cut enou i 
expense to live within the budget that has even been sent over by 
Wilson. 

General Lee. Mr. Hardy, these areas have been screened again and 
again by the group of the staff that works on requirements. 

Mr. Harpy. But, General, you know and I know that you always 
got in a big organization certain people that have pet projects and 
pet positions and they spend all of their time trying to protect them. 

Mr. Rivers. Now in that connection, I know we asked former 
Secretary Finletter—we heard all this thing. One Senator had said 
that the Air Force were padding personnel. And Finletter came 
before our committee—lI recall it vividly—and he said he had imported 
from Harvard—that is where they go for most people—and brought 
somebody down here from Harvard—-now, Mr. Bates, wait until 1 
finish. They brought him down and put him in the Defense Depart- 
ment, Air Force. And I think the Harvard Business School has no 
better in the Nation. 

Mr. Bares. Thank you. 

Mr. Rivers. They said they are putting this fellow in charge to 
check and see whether or not we are holding personnel in the Pentagon. 
It seemed to satisfy the committee. He says they have carried on 
research after research after research on all this stuff to see what we 
could cut down here and there. 

General Lex. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. They have some of those long-haired wild-eyed boys. 

Mr. Rivers. I am not against all long-haired people. 

Mr. Gavin. We will give Mr. Bates a chance—— 

Mr. Rivers. Let me finish. 

Mr. Gavin. Pardon me. 

Mr. Rivers. I was hopeful that things like this would be obviated. 

General Len. Mr. Rivers, that man you were talking about was 
Dr. Learned. 

Mr. Gavin. Doctor who? 

General Les. I don’t know the exact spelling of that, but I will 
get it. 

Mr. Bares. L-e-a-r-n-e-d. 

ieneral Ler. He did go through the Air Force and cut out people 
that at that time, people who they thought were unnecessary. But 
since that time there have been other screenings of the. Air Force 
which have even gone below that. And at the time Dr. Learned 
turned in his report, I believe it is stated that he was worried that 
he had gone too far. And we are still working on that. That is 
why I say that these have been sereened not only by the Dr. Learned 
committee, but by the people who in the Air Staff are charged with 
that responsibility. 
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And it is a constant thing. 

Mr. Rivers. It satisfied me at the time. I don’t know of anything 
else that really could be done there. 

General Ler. It is a constant thing in the Air Staff, in this par- 
ticular section that I refer to, which is now headed up by General _— 
Brown. 

Mr. Rivers. I want to say I sympathize with these people. I 
know you don’t like this job you have this morning. If you do, 
something is wrong with you. I know that. [am not trying to be 
abusive. I certainly hope you don’t think I am. 

General Ler. I am trying to help you and I will get every bit of 
information for you I can. 

Mr. Rivers. Anybody that tries to defend a personnel job. It is 
a difficult undertaking at best. I sympathize with you. 

General Ler. I want to make certain that you understand, sir, 
that we do have a group in the Air Staff that is continually screening 
this business. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Bates. Do you have any questions on this 
subject? 

Mr. Bates. Well, what is this Director of War Plans? It seems 
to me that there is something that is at an extremety high level. I 
must admit that I share the same feeling that was expressed by Mr. 
Blandford and by Mr. Hardy. 

For the most part, I would presume that these are regular career 
people who come in for a tour of duty, or are they Reserve officers? 

General Ler. They may be either, sir. 

Mr. Bares. They may be either. Well, you don’t know? 

General Ler. I don’t on this particular manning; no, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It would seem to me, as desirable as these things might 
be, that it is difficult for me to evaluate the experience which a man 
normally gains in the service to fit him for such positions as these 
are here. 

General Ler. Well, of course, we have schools. You are speakin: 
of war plans at the moment. We have schooling. You have heard 
of our Air University. We have our National War College. We have 
our Armed Forces Staff College. We have our Industrial College. 
There is the schooling, besides the normal career in which he is 
working, in plans, perhaps, and many other areas which develop him 
into the type of officer that we need in that position. 

Mr. Bares. But there are so many other things, General, so many 
other places where you really specialize in things, that it seems to me 
superfluous that they should be fitted into this organization; in intelli- 
gence, why do you need somebody down in Baltimore on an intelligence 
matter when you have your experts located somewhere else; where, 
on war plans, you have experts at all your different schools; and down 
here at the National Security Council, we have the expert brains of 
the country. 

T am at a loss to understand the reason for the duplication over the 
functions which are performed by people who are probably more 
superbly qualified than these particular individuals. 

General Lzn. I think it is a matter of integrating information into 
this headquarters which is charged with a certain mission in the Air 
Force; and they have these officers that have had the experience. 

Perhavs the man you are talking about has been in the War Plans - 
Section of the Air Force headquarters, I don’t know. But they are ; 
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people who help integrate the whole into the mission that this com- 
manding general is charged with. 

I think that is a statement for the whole staff. 

Mr. Barss. I can understand why you would have somebody down 
there for electronics, for the development of technical equipment. 
But when you get into some of these other questions—Director of 
Manpower and Organization. It seems to me that your personnel 
strata down here in Washington are adequately equipped to handle 
those functions without any assistance from those people up there. 
I just don’t know what they do. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, Mr. Batgs, to do that, you would 
have to pull in here to Washington a tremendous staff. For example, 
you mentioned the Director ‘of Manpower and Organization. We 
have as a matter of fact one of those in every one of our major com- 
mands and they do have a definite function, for the proper manning 
and the organization of that command. 

Now, it is true we have, as General Lee mentioned, General Brown 
on the Air Staff who is the Director of Manpower and Organization. 
But he can’t sit up there without assistants or you might say a 
corresponding staff section in the field in these commands. 

And that is true of all of our staff sections. You just can’t say 
because we have one at the top therefore we shouldn’t have one 
below, they can do the whole thing. 

Mr. Bares. Perhaps I misunderstand the function of this organi- 
zation. I didn’t presume that this officer here was in an operational 
position. I thought he was there in an exploratory position, of 
checking into this overall question. 

Now am I incorrect? 

General Les. Oh, no, not necessarily, because this headquarters 
that we are discussing here for this command is a big command. 

Mr. Buancrorp. How big is the entire Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command? 

General Lev. We have_the size of that. There are bases here 
involved, which we are calling centers. One is at Wright Patterson. 
It is an operational command for research, if you get the point. 

Mr. Bares. Now you have the Cambridge Puchatch Center. 
That is one of the commands? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, how many enlisted men would you have there? 

General Ler. 1 don’t know, Mr. Bates. 1 will find out. 

Mr. Barres. And how many enlisted men would you have at the 
headquarters of the research and development? I thought you had a 
lot of scientists up there. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. At the Headquarters Research and 
Development Command, we have no enlisted men 

Mr. Bares. What does this fellow do, the Manpower Director? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, commandwise they have a total 
authorized strength of some [deleted] people. 

Mr. Buanprorp. [Deleted.] 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is military, and about the same 
number—[deleted]—-civilians, in the Air Research and Development 
Command. 

Mr. Rivers. They are in charge of all the Air research and develop- 
ment in the Air Force. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The whole business? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. Excuse me, Mr. Bates. I didn’t mean to interrupt 
you. 

Mr. Bares. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. Would they carry on research along the line of finding 
out why our present F-86 won't go as high as a MIG, and when they 
get up to a certain altitude, you have to come down? I mean is that 
the kind of stuff they do. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkr. Yes, thew would. That no doubt 
would be conducted at the Air Force Flight Test Center, which is a 
base of this command. 

Mr. Rivers. Therefore, when you say human factor, that goes into 
whether or not a man has the psychological reactions and all, when 
he gets under all these pressures and evaluates that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I would assume that is very close to 
what they do, Mr. Rivers. I don’t have, as I stated before, a definite 
answer as to what they do. But that would be my opinion as to 
what they do. 

Mr. Rivers. To find out what a man can do? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Do they go into that in a big scale to see how they 
react to these terrific pressures and everything? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. It would seem that it would be an important setup. 

General Ler. I am not certain of the answer to your question. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, you take a flight officer or enlisted man and put 
him in a vacuum tube and seal him up and send him way up yonder, 
almost as high as the song you had in the Air Force, and leave him 
up there for a long time and when he comes down you see if he is crazy 
or crazier than he was when he started. 

I imagine that is what that thing is. 

General Ler. That is part of it, I am sure. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I pick up, Mr. Chairman, where Mr. Bates 
left off? 

Mr. Gavin. Before we proceed, Commander Wheeler, does the 
Navy have a Director of Geophysical Research and a Director of 
Human Factors? 

Commander WHeeE ter. I don’t recognize those titles, Mr. Gavin, 
as such, but I could not say we do not do the same work. 

We have in our Research office, Office of Naval Research, somewhat 
similar studies, and we cross-operate with the Air Force and with the 
Army and use their research and they use ours. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you call your department? 

Commander WuHeeter. We have the Office of Naval Research, 
which would correspond to this Air Research and Development Com- 
mand. 

Mr. Gavin. How about the Army? 

Colonel Mircnetyi. The Army has a research and development 
program going on. It is coordinated of course with the Air Force and 
the Navy. However, I am not familiar with the details or whether 
we have a corresponding billet to what General Lee has just said. I 
just don’t know. 
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Mr. Rivers. You better not call it the same thing, because then 
under unification you would have to use their report and maybe that 
would make you cut down. So you had better call it a different name. 
That goes for you, too, Commander Wheeler. 
oe Wuee.er. There is enough work for all of us, Mr. 

ivers. 

Mr. Gavin. All right, Mr. Blandford; proceed with your question. 

Mr. Bianprorp. | was just going to carry on where Mr. Bates 
left off. I get the same impression that Mr. Bates does. You have 
a Director of Manpower and Organization, who is a full colonel at 
headquarters. And then you have a Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Personnel who is a full colonel, and then you have an Assistant Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel who is a full colonel. 

And then in the Air Force Armament Center you have a Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Personnel who is a full colonel. At the Cambridge 
Research Center you have a Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel who 
is a full colonel. At the Air Foree Flight Test Center, you have a 
Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel; at the Air Force Missile Center 
you have a Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, and at the Special 

yeapons Center you have a Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, and 
it goes on. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, right there I want to ask this, and 
Mr. Blandford has developed a very important thing. I want to 
ask Commander Wheeler and also Colonel Mitchell: 

Do you have the same sort of a compounding of men of equal billets 
in your thing, or are you afraid that you better not answer that? 

Do you have 5 or 6 commanders sitting on top of each other, or 
4-stripers? 

Commander Wuee.ter. Occasionally, Mr. Rivers, we do. We do 
not have the same organization and there is no way of exactly parallel- 
ing the description that General Lee and Lieutenant Colonel Burke 
have given. 

Mr. Rivers. You have a naval air arm, they tell me. I under- 
stand you have a few wings. 

Commander Wueeter. Yes, sir; that is right, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. It fluctuates from time to time. What about you, 
Colonel? 

Colonel Mircue yu. Well, sir, I am not familiar with the details of 
the research organization of the Army, sir. However, as far as an 
assistant chief of staff, G-1 (personnel) all major commands have 
them. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Have them or have one? 

Colonel Mrrcnei.. They have an assistant chief of staff, G—1, for 
personnel in all major commands. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the whole point, Colonel. 

Do they have them or do they have one? 

Colonel Mircue... There is an assistant chief of staff, G-—1, 
personnel. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Colonel MrrcuE.y. However, that assistant chief of staff, personnel, 
in his organization, in his office, may have other officers to assist him. 
i Mr. BLANpForD. But would they be full colonels. That is the issue 

ere. 
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Colonel MircuHe.i. Well, the rank of the officer holding the job as 
the assistant chief of staff, G-1 (personnel), would vary according to 
the size and the responsibilities of the job. In major commands, the 
chief of personnel would certainly be a colonel, possibly even higher, 
depending on the very large command. 

Mr. Rivers. According to what Mr. Bates said, I can appreciate, 
if these people are specialists, certainly you have to have billets to go 
along with specialists because they are unusually qualified people. I 
can appreciate in a headquarters such as this, where you have special- 
ists, the headquarters would conceivably have a lot of colonels sitting 
alongside of each other, because they are specialists. But I don’t 
quite understand, for instance, at Cambridge, where you would have 
a dozen colonels sitting right alongside each other, and that is part of 
the whole makeup of them some other place under the command. 
That is what confuses me. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Mr. Rivers, if you recall the first day 
when we spoke about our organization, one of the facts we mentioned 
as to why we break down our organization and have the various 
headquarters is to reduce the span of control. 

Now, the reason we have these specialists in the personnel area 
at each one of these centers that Mr. Blandford spoke about—for 
instance, the missile-test center is down in Florida, at Patrick. The 
special-weapons center is out in New Mexico. They are located all 
around the country. 

As I stated before, we have the personnel staff here in Baltimore, 
but those people still breaking it down require the personnel men in 
their individual centers. 

Mr. Rivers. Do you require a human factors’ man at the missile 
center down at Banana River, where it is located? That is where it is 
located; isn’t it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir. I don’t believe we have one 
in the manning document for that center. 

Mr. Rivers. I saw someone on the human factors thing here. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Down at the special-weapons center 
you will see one. 

Mr. Rivers. At the special-weapons center you have a human 
factors’ man. Why couldn’t the same human factors’ man send the 
same information up to Baltimore, and things like that? 

I don’t see any more at the moment, but it looks to me like they run 
all the way through there. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How big is the Air Force Armament Center, 
Colonel? 

Do you have that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kanr. No; I don’t believe I have that. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have [deleted] people in the entire Air Re- 
search and Development Command insofar as military personnel are 
concerned, and we will assume that there are only 72 officers at head- 
quarters. So the rest—there are [deleted] people spread out through- 
out these various commands. 

Now, my only point is that if you take a division you will have a 
colonel as 

A division will have one colonel. And then you will break down 
into regiments and usually you will have a major—some will have a 
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lieutenant colonel but generally you will have a major in each regi- 
ment who will be charged with personnel matters. Down in the 
battalion it would be handled by a captain. Now, the personnel 
problems in the Air Force are no different than the personnel problems 
in any other service. 

The human side of the thing is there no matter what branch of the 
service you are talking about. And a director of personnel can handle 
just so much work and his problems are pretty much the same, no 
matter what service you are talking about. 

Perhaps these personnel people are charged with the additional 
duty of complete supervision over all civilian personnel. 

General Ler. They are. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which would make it [deleted] people that we 
would be talking about here. 

General Ler. Certainly. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, I don’t know, but I am confident that you 
will also find a civilian would also have the same—maybe not the 
same job description, but his job will be to be the director of personnel. 
So perhaps you have duplication to that extent, except that the direc- 
tor of personnel is a military man, is the one man held responsible, 
and the civilian reports to him. 

But vou sit here with what I consider to be 3—and I am not flatter- 
ing you—outstanding lieutenant colonels in the Marine Corps who 
know personnel work, and I think any one of the 3 of you could take 
over the job as the deputy director of personnel. 

General Ler. I beg your pardon, sir. Air Force, you are talking 
about? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air Force. Did I say Marine Corps? 

General Ler. Yes. Just to keep the record straight, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. It is the Air Force, if we are going to 
be flattered. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I wasn’t even conscious of saying that. What I 
am getting at is that you people have had sufficient experience in the 
Air Force so that—I don’t think there would be any hesitation on 
anybody’s part to make vou a director of personnel, in the Air Re- 
search and Development Command or in any one of these Air Force 
centers. You have the competence and the ability and the back- 
ground to do the job. 

Now, here we have full colonels doing this work. Now, is the job 
overrated or isn’t it overrated? That is the decision for us to make. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No; we don’t believe so. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I wouldn’t expect you to think so. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Mr. Blandford. For example, if I can 
throw out a homely simile, I could come in here before you gentlemen 
in a pair of overalls and probably with no shoes on, and I could prob- 
ably do just as good a job as I am doing with my uniform on. Maybe 
T could go down and be a director of personnel at one of these com- 
mands, I don’t know. But it is more or less a question of the degree. 
Now, on the civilian personnel, we don’t have a director of personnel 
who is a duplication of the civilian. The director of personnel in all 
of these commands—the civilian personnel administration comes 
under him. 

Now, it may be he may have a civilian or he may have an officer 
who handles that particular civilian administration. But you might 
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carry the same thing to the nth degree and say one of us here could be 
the commanding general of the United States Air Force. 

Mr. BuaNpForb. It is possible. 

The thing, you see, we have to worry about, as I see it, from the 
subcommittee view point, is whether or not there has been cheapening 
of rank in the Armed Forces. That is one of the big issues here. 
Have we reached a point where rank is so cheap that it is just given 
away lightly? 

Mr. Gavin. At that point, here on page 24, we find, under ‘“Head- 
quarters, Air Training Command,” director of military personnel, 
student personnel office er, personnel planning oflicers, personnel serv- 
ices officer. There are 4 right there, in 1 group. 

General Lev. Well, they are dealing with all of the students in the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Gavin. The overall picture. 

General Ler. Of the students within the training command, all 
the students, and that is their primary responsibility, to take care 
of the areas which are mentioned there. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you got four colonels there now, all in the same 
category, all in one place. 

Now, the director—we would assume the director of military 
personnel would be a colonel. Then is it necessary that the student 
personnel officer and the planning and services officers be colonels 
also? 

General Lex. Well, sir, I think that is the basic question that 
Mr. Blandford brought out, id I think it is the basic question that 
has been before the committee since the beginning of the hearings. 
I think it is a matter of opinion, of professional judgment, of screening 
the jobs, of determining the responsibility that rides with each job, 
all in the best judgment of the people charged with the assignment of 
personnel and grade structure. 

That is the best that I think any of us can tell you. It is a matter 
of opinion. I think it will be a matter of opinion insofar as the 
committee is concerned when you come to your final conclusions. 

1 think you have to realize that the military personnel that are 
charged with this job have done what they think is the best job in 
screening, and it is a continual job, all positions in the Air Force as 
to whether they have the right grade, the right man to fill those 
billets, as you call them. 

Other than that, sir, I think it is purely a matter of opinion by your 
committee as to whether we in the Air Force have done the job that 
you require. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. General, can you give us any idea how many people 
we have at Cambridge’ Research Center? 

General Lex. We can get that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. | can. 

General Ler. I think these figures, Mr. Bates, should not be in the 
record in this Research and Development Command. I think they 
should be off the record. The figures, personnel figures, involved in 
the Research and Development Command should be off the record, 
in any specific location. 

Mr. Gavin. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 
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Mr. Barus. Now, you have there a chief of staff for personnel. 
That would be chief of staff, personnel. I presume he has a lieutenant 
colonel; does he, as an assistant? 

General Luz. We would have to look in the document for that, 
Mr. Bates. I don’t have the document on the Cambridge location. 
I brought one on the Wright Development Center, Mr. Bates. I 
don’t have that particular one with me. I could get it, though. 

Mr. Bares. What would your opinion be? 

General Ler. As to whether they have a lieutenant colonel? I 
would say they probably do. 

Mr. Bares. Probably do? 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. And that is for 250 military. 

General Les. Military officers and airmen. 

Mr. Bares. Doesn’t that seem to be a little bit heavy in rank? 

General Ler. No, sir; I don’t think so. 

That, again, is one of these areas where your opinion is certainly one 
to be considered here. From the face of it, looking at it just as you 
have, it may be, sir. 

I would have to find out more in detail exactly what that colonel is 
doing before I would say that you were right or wrong. 

Mr. Bares. That is a very small group of people. 

General Ler. It so appears to be. 

Mr. Bares. And there are other functions which he has beyond the 
scope of this particular center. 

General Les. As far as we see it, you are right. That is why I say 
I would like to know more about his specific duties other than that. 

Mr. Bares. And he is also under the jurisdiction of one of these 
various personnel people who are at headquarters? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And he undoubtedly has at least 1 or 2 lieutenant 
colonels to assist him in this function. 

General Ler. He may have. 

Mr. Bares. Now, in most of these areas I think we have to agree 
that they are gray, but it seems to me in this one it appears from the 
evidence we have this one is rather black. 

And up and down the line, there seems to be so many of them, 
that I just get the impression, general, as I read through here, that 
you have the men and now we have to find a spot for them. 

General Ler. No, sir; I don’t believe that is right. 

During the hearings this morning, sir, we have called the Pentagon 
and they have given me some information here. We tried to get the 
Research and Development people here that could answer specifically 
the questions that have been put to me that I have been able to answer. 
But I find that those people are now appearing before a Senate com- 
mittee, and are not available this morning. 

We will have to leave it to your pleasure. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You need a new MOS in the Air Force, General. 

General Lxz. I appreciate what you are going to say. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For special appearance before congressional 
committees. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I was asking awhile ago, before Mr. Rivers added to 
the comments which I was making: The question is just what does this 
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Director of War Plans do? I don’t think we ever got an answer on 
that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, I think General Lee stated at the 
time, Mr. Bates, that this command, the Research and Development 
Command, of course doesn’t exist by itself, you might say, like one of 
our operational commands. It ties in with all of them. And the 
War Plans man handles his specific part. For example, one of the 
funetions and probably the main one is to participate in continuous 
and active collaboration, cooperation, and coordination, among 
representatives of the interdepartment development, logistic and oper- 
ational agencies—Air Materiel Command, Air Proving Ground Com- 
mand, and all other major commands—to assure maximum effective 
use of Air Force material, equipment, personnel, facilities, and 
services. 

So specifically this War Plans man would tie in with his particular 
part of the overall War Plan as it relates to the Air Research and 
Development Command mission. 

Mr. Bates. And don’t you have other people down here that per- 
form that same function? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. In the Pentagon we do; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bates. That is the point I am trying to make, is that at every 
command you have an identical layer with what you have above? 
We get to the old statistical fellow again. It seems to me that so 
many of these are performing different functions and the correlation 
and the gathering and the appraisal of these things aren’t necessary to 
the degree that they are carried in all these levels. I wouldn’t run a 
business like this, Colonel. 

Mr. BuanpFrorpb. Mr. Chairman, I think I can proceed with several 
pages now just by calling attention of the committee to: The Director 
of Statistical Services in Headquarters, Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. As has been indicated, a Director of Human Fac- 
tors at the Special Weapons Center. At the Wright Air Development 
Center, you have a Director of Support Services. I might just make 
a brief inquiry as to what the functions of Support Services there is? 
Is that for support of all of the activities of the Wright Air Develop- 
ment Center? If the answers to that is yes, there wouldn’t be any 
further need for questioning. 

In other words, does that officer take charge of supporting all of the 
other activities that are outside of the physical location of the Wright 
Air Development Center? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I really don’t know, Mr. Blandford. 

General Ler. Do you have anything on that? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now we come across another Human Resources 
Research Laboratory, this one at Wright Development Center, where 
you have a commanding officer. And my only question, which you 
might supply next Friday, if we meet Friday, would be how many of 
these Human Resources Research Laboratories do we have? This is 
the third one that popped up so far. 

Mr. Rivers. Now listen, did you say Human Resources or Human 
Factors? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, this is Human Resources now. 

Mr. Rivers. Where is that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. This is I think on page 19 of your book. 

Mr. Rivers. What is the difference in the two? 
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General Ler. Well, I think they are involved in pretty much the 
same business, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Where do you see Human Resources? 

Mr. Arenps (chairman of the committee, presiding). That is on a 
different page. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Here it is. It is on page 21. 

Mr. AreNpbs. Page 21. Human Resources Research Laboratory, in 
the middle of the page. 

Mr. Rivers. And you don’t know the difference, Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel-Burke. I would like to read for you the mission of 
this research laboratory, which is under Air Research and Development 
Command. The mission is to accomplish research and development 
in the areas of human factors as related to the problems of operational 
command, namely Strategic Air Command, Tactical Air Defense 
Command and Military Air Transport Services. The responsibilities: 
Applied human engineering research on the evaluation, use, and 
maintenance of equipment used by the operational commands. 
Applied research and development on such problems as on-the-job 
training, measurement of proficiency, use performance, and the use 
of training aids. Basic and applied research and development of 
human factors on communications and the application of research 
findings to the problems of aircraft control, air defense, transmission 
of weather and intelligence data, or other communications problems 
of the operational commands. 

Basic and applied research and development on design, content, 
evaluation, and the use of auditory-visual training aids. The deter- 
mination of and provision for the application of scientific information 
to other human-factor problems existing or arising in the command, 
such as those relating to protective equipment, physiological training, 
combat and special weapons hazards, survival procedures, a biomental 
stress, air crew comfort and safety, and in-flight feeding and sanitation. 

That is briefly some of the work carried on in that laboratory. 

General Ler. A part of that is human factors. As I started to say 
a while ago, they are pretty much tied together. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. I can understand something like that. 

Mr. Chairman, may I ask him one question? 

Now, if this cut, and it is going through, a big part of it, goes 
through, isn’t a lot of that going to reflect itself in your research and 
development? 

General Ler. I am not qualified say what the cuts are in the 
research and development ficld. 

Mr. Rivers. I heard somebody say there was a serious cut in the 
research and development. Now you got a pretty good-sized setup 
at Cambridge, if you are having a thousand personnel. That is a 
big organization, civilians. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burknr. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. And what, 350 officers? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Two hundred and fifty officers. 

Mr. Rivers. Two hundred and fifty. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Military. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a pretty good organization. You don’t have 
anything to compare with that anywhere else, outside of Dayton, Ohio. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burr. The one in Dayton is the largest under 
the Research and Development Command. 
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Mr. Rivers. | can understand. Cambridge carries on everything 
there? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. That is where they do most of the figuring. 

Colonel Burke. I believe that project Lincoln came out of Cam- 
bridge on the air defense of the United States. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Colonel, by Friday, would you find out for us 
how many human resources research laboratories there are? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. How many people are engaged in this type of activity 
and how many people are engaged in the human factors activity. 

General Ler. We can send that to you. 

Mr. Rivers. It may be an unfortunate use of terms that we are 
dealing with here. And I think that is true of a lot of these job 
descriptions, that if you gave them another job description that had 
more of a military connotation it wouldn’t appear quite as objection- 
able as it does. 

I would like to go on, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Continental Air Command is the next. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Page 33. 

Mr. BLanpForp. The one question I have there is on page, I think, 
36, and that is: I just call your attention—first we were concerned 
with the statistical service officer. Now we find a statistical service 
squadron in the Continental Air Command. I don’t know how big 
that is. A squadron sounds like a fairly good-sized organization. Is 
that company-sized or what is that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Roughly it is company-sized. I would 
like to explain this position in the statistical service squadron, Mr. 
Blandford. 

The thought behind the colonel there is that he will be the command 
statistical service officer, the staff officer, in addition to wearing the 
hat as the squadron commander of the particular squadron. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I assume that that is the outfit that handles 
the trucks that carry the equipment, or handles the equipment, and 
included in that squadron are presumably people who have been sent 
up to Endicott, N. Y.? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; the machine operators. 

Mr. BLanprorp. To take courses in IBM machines? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BianpForp. And having had a little experience with them, | 
know they are mighty complex machines and once they break down 
you need specialists to work on them. As a matter of fact, in most 
cases the services haven't the people who can handle them. 

Mr. Gavin. Off the record, Sam. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Rivers. Of course if these people like he is talking about, in 
the IBM Co., find anybody in the Air Force as smart as they are, 
they hire them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They do frequently, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Rivers. Or in any other service. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Not only in the IBM field. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I want to say that last fall I was down at Key 
West and observed a tremendous amount of research in submarine- 
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detecting equipment. They have some very highly technical equip- 
ment there that takes months and months and months to learn how 
to operate. Outside of the gate at Key West, on occasion, I was told, 
there are employers from some of these various companies who inquire 
of these young enlisted men, who have been studying these machines, 
as to when their discharge date is and offer them employment as they 
walk out the gate. It is just an indication of the problem that the 
services have with keeping people in this particularly highly specialized 
field, just to operate these machines—not to repair them but to operate 
them. And once a man can learn how to operate them, the man who 
manufactures them is anxious to hire him at considerably more 
income than he received as an enlisted man or even as an officer. 
General Ler. Mr. Chairman, as Colonel Burke pointed out, that is 
not only true in this particular field, the IBM area that you are 


discussing. 
Mr. Buanprorp. No; this was submarine detection. It is the same 
thing. 


General Ler. It is across the board. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All electronics equipment. 

General Ler. Certainly. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now in the Far East Air Forces. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Page 37. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have—it is the first overseas statistical 
service officer I have seen, with regard to the problem of rotation, but 
there you do have a statistical service officer in the Far East Air 
Forces. Then we come to the personnel processing group, which is 
several pages over, on page 42. 

What intrigues me about that—is that group responsible for the 
entire Far East Air Forces? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir; they are. 

That organization is located about 5 miles outside of Tokyo, in 
what they call Fuchu, and through there are rotated both in and out 
of the Far East—in and out meaning back to the States—all our 
inseam of the Far East Air Forces destined for and returning from 

Corea and Japan. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Approximately battalion size, then? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I don’t know what size. 

Mr. Buanprorp. A thousand men? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. About that. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Arenps. Go ahead. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand—TI see a veterinarian. A veterinarian 
in the service. He has all the meat inspection and sanitation and 
water—what all does he do? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. You have about covered it, Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. ArENpbs. He gave a good explanation of it the other day. It 
was rather detailed. 

Mr. Rivers. Fine. 

Mr. Buanprorp, I would like to go to the next page and make 
some inquiry concerning the Aviation Engineer Brigade and Aviation 
Engineer Group. Now the brigade I presume is larger than a group? 

What are there, 2 groups in a brigade, instead of 3 groups? ; that 
what makes it a brigade? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I really don’t know. This is Army 
nomenclature we are discussing now. These are what we call 
SCARWAF units, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I am getting at. Now you have a 
commanding officer who is an Air Force officer of an Engineer Avia- 
tion Brigade, but generally speaking these are Army engineers on 
duty with the Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now is it an Air Force commanding officer or is 
it an Army commanding officer? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. It is an Army commanding officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Why are you checked against it? Do you pay 
them? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. They are counted in the Air Force 
troop ceiling. They are special category Army with Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The limitation on colonels in the Air Force applies 
to you, even though that is a Corps of Engineers officer who is serving? 

aeutenant Colonel Burks. Any in this SCARWAF organization, 
which this is; ves, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. | would like to know how many of these people 
you have who are charged against the Air Force. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. We can obtain that information, Mr. 
Blandford. 

General Ler. We may have it now. Do you have that now? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. What page is that? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Forty-three. 

General Ler. He just wants colonels. 

Mr. Rivers. Now in the Air Foree—-when General Timberlake 
came before us on public works and General Colby Myers, whom 
both of you know. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. They were then telling us they were in the process 
of trying to work out this Air Force engineers which gave them a 
closer liaison between the construction work which under the law 
was done by the Army engineers, in trying to work out some kind of 
a setup in the Air Force which could properly handle the responsibili- 
ties of overseeing and supervising, so they would know how the budget 
is running, on all this work for which they were responsible and the 
Army engineers. That is why Myers went to Europe and took over 
this new setup over there. What do they call his billet over in Europe? 

General Ler. I have forgotten, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. He was supposed to be there looking after all this 
work, for instance, that came under the man in Africa, Archie Olds, 
so they would have somebody directly responsible to handle this 
work and people couldn’t tee off on the Army engineers for doing 
some work and not be able to pinpoint the responsibility. 

That is why they were setting up this Air Force engineer setup. 
And it is workine itself around. What did you call that? 

General Ler. I don’t know the name of that. 

Mr. Rivers. But you know what I am talking about? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. The people under his command are not charged, as 
Mr. Blandford said, to them. They were Air Force organizations. 
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General Lex. That is a different organization, sir, than this. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have 15 Corps of Engineers colonels serv- 
ing with the Air Force who are charged against you, is that-right? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. As of April 30, that is right, 15 Army 
officers. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Army officers. Not necessarily colonels? 

Lieutenant Colonel Kane. Fifteen Army colonels. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is one point, Mr. Chairman, that I would 
like to make in connection with the Far East Air Forces, because this 
is an operating organization and it is probably the easiest of them all 
to defend. I can’t for the life of me justify a colonel as the statistical 
service officer on the staff who is a full colonel, and then justify a full 
colonel who is the commanding officer of a statistical services squad- 
ron. It just don’t make sense, that you have a colonel commanding 
a squadron of people collecting statistics. 

General Ler. Where are we now, Mr. Blandford? 

Mr. Buanprorp. We are still in the Far East Air Forces. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Mr. Blandford, I think T can*explain 
that point. And I am not trying to justify it to you because it is not 
intended to be a duplication. That was something new that was de- 
veloped just about the time we made up this breakdown for you. 
The statistical officers that we are talking about: there will be no 
duplication. We have the squadron and the colonel is there. He 
will be the staff officer for the command. Air Force-wide, there will 
be approximately 7 of those men, 7 colonels, statistical service officers. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Air Force-wide? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. All of our commands. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I see. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is the major commands. I am 
talking about the major commands. 

Mr. Beanprorp. What I have here in effect is a mistake. You do 
not have two full colonels in the Far East Air Forces? 

Lieutenant Colonel Purxe. That is correct. That is the policy on 
how it will work. In some of our smaller commands, we don’t au- 
thorize a colonel as a statistical service officer. 

Mr. BLAanpForp. Because it doesn’t make sense to have a colonel 
commanding a statistical service squadron and then have another 
colonel sitting on the staff of the same outfit. Next we come to head- 
quarters command. 

Lieutenant Colonel Rurkr. Page 45. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is this headquarters command in Washington? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir; this is at Bolling Field. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now again we have a statistical service officer—— 

Mr. Rivers. In that connection, may I ask somebody about Bolling 
Field. 1 read in the paper where it is coing to be jointly used. Will 
that affect vour headquarters setup over there, when and if—— 

General Ler. I think you are mistaken, sir. The field is Andrews 
which is not a part of headquarters command. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now the Inspector General group, under the 
headquarters command, functions for just the headquarters command, 
or is that the entire Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No, Mr. Blandford. That is the entire 
Air Foree. A. word about this headquarters command. It is not 
ont the phes'eal location here at Polling Field, but it is the place 
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where we carry on a lot of, if I may use the term, “cats and dogs” of 
the Air Force, for purposes of accounting merely. 

General Lez. It is a carrying unit. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. It is a carrying unit. This Inspector 
General group you are referring to is in San Bernardino, Calif. That 
is a field extension of the IG function at the Air Staff. 

Mr. Rivers. Well, now, how many statistical service officers are 
there in the Inspector General setup? You got one here, at San 
Bernardino. Now am I going to go over to Air Force Headquarters 
and find another one? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. You will not find one in the Inspector 
General’s office. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what I mean. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norsuap. Well, I could comment on that. At Bolling I 
notice, on transfer of orders, you have lots of generals and colonels 
that are just there temporarily. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct, sir. 

General Ler. That is right, Mr. Norblad. That is why I say it is 
a carrying organization. 

Mr. Rivers. That is what you call cats and dogs. 

General Ler. I wouldn’t call it that, sir. I commanded it once. 

Mr. Rivers. You may call it one or the other. 

General Lez. It is a carrying unit for many, many returnees, many 
people who are in hospitals. It has the people overseas in missions, 
and that sort of thing, on the records, and the people, military people 
within the headquarters of the United States Air Force. 

It runs Bolling Field. 

Mr. Norsiap. You had one of your top commanders there in the 
Air Force. 

General Ler. That could very well be, and he may be in Walter 
Reed as a patient; that sort of thing. 

Mr. Rivers. When you say a carrying setup, you mean for the 
purpose of designation to find out whether to locate him, temporarily? 

General Ler. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Andrews is going to be jointly used sometime in the 
future. That is the plan. Will that affect the MATS Headquarters, 
which is over there; isn’t it? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkes. Yes, sir. 

General Lez. MATS Headquarters is. 

Mr. Rivers. Will that affect the MATS Headquarters for office 
space, and so forth? 

General Ler. I can’t answer that, Mr. Rivers. I have read in the 
papers that there is some discussion going on between the Air Force 
operations people and the airlines people with that idea in mind, but 
I do not have any facts on it. 

Mr. Rivers. And you don’t know what the Air Force’s attitude is 
about their coming in? 

General Luz. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Bares. Where is this supply officer located, General? 

General Len. Is this under Headquarters Command? 

Mr. Bares. Inspector General group. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Where is he located, sir? 

Mr. Bates. Yes, and what does he do? 
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Mr. Rivers. San Bernardino. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is the one at San Bernardino, 
under the Inspector General group. 

Mr. Rivers. He is a supply officer for what? 

General Les. He is probably in the inspector field of supply. I would 
hazard that guess at this point. 

Mr. BLanprorp. He is not the supply officer then for the Inspector 
General? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct. He is the supply 
inspector. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I see. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. He carries that title because that is his 
yen duty title, but he inspects supply matters as a member of the 

G team. 
‘ Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have a chaplain who inspects chap- 
ains? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Rivers. Certainly. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. Norsiap. Who inspects the inspectors, is what I have often 
wondered. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we seem to have some duplication. You have 
inventory here. I would suspect that that would be a function of the 
supply officer, to investigate inventories. You have an Assistant 
Director of Materiel. These are all inspectors, I presume. 

General Lee. I believe they are. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. They are; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. It would seem to me that one supply officer could 
perform those functions. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Those particular functions you men- 
tioned, Mr. Bates—inventory inspection and supply—are all sub- 
functions of the overall material field. 

Mr. Bares. Specifically, what would this fellow do in supply? 
A supply officer has to do with material, has to do with inventories, 
and inspection of it, and so forth. What would this particular 
fellow do? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. In this particular instance, he, I 
presume, would, with a man specified to cover the inventory and 
inspection function, which is part of supply as you stated—he would 
confine himself to inspection of straight supply, other than these 
other things which are listed here. You see, (ob is part of sup- 
ply and reclamation is part of supply, and all those other functions 
so mentioned there. He would be an expert in his particular field. 

Mr. Bates. Well now, we have a procurement inspector. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Do you procure material there or personnel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That would be materiel procurement. 

Mr. Bates. Materiel. So you have a Director of Materiel. You 
have an Assistant Director of Materiel. You have an officer who 
checks into the procurement of personnel? s 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. You have a supply officer who has to be phased into 
this problem some way. You have an inventory officer. It is pretty 
difficult for me to see just what the organization—-which way it 
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operates there. Does the supply officer take in, as you indicate, 
everything but what has been designated by somebody else? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I would assume that is the way they 
work it there. This staff of inspectors are the top ones for the Air 
Force worldwide, Mr. Bates. Perhaps that might help explain why 
they are so specialized to have a specific man for each part of the 
overall materiel field. 

General Lez, If you would like, sir, we will break out some more 
information from our Inspector General on this and bring it to you. 

Mr. Norsiap. What are these 8 colonels listed under Opera- 
tions Staff Section—6, pardon me. Do they just inspect your 
operations throughout the world, or what? 

General Len. That would be right, sir. This organization, as 
Colonel Burke says, is charged with overall inspection, actual inspec- 
tion of the Air Force, overall, worldwide. 

Mr. BLAnpForp. Civil Air Patrol, Mr. Chairman. My only ques- 
tion there is what does the chaplain do? He isa full colonel. I know 
there are many thousands of young men throughout the country 
who are members of the Civil Air Patrol. Is his job more of a morale 
job for the Civil Air Patrol as such? In other words, does he go 
around the country speaking to these groups? 

General Ler. I would think that would be part of his duty. He is 
also the adviser to the commanding general of the CAP. 

Mr. BLanpForp. | suppose dealing with youngsters? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Obviously it is an important position. 

General Lez. It is considered out there by that group of people to 
be a very important assignment. 

Mr. BLANpForD. Now in the Headquarters Command, again you 
have a statistical service squadron. I assume he wears two hats. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, sir; he does. 

General Ler. That particular squadron, | believe, is the one that 
services 

Mr. BLanprorp. All transients? 

General Lrx. Yes, all sorts of information. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. Now Military Air Transport Service, page 48. 

Mr. Arenps, Forty-nine. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Forty-nine. Now there you have—the only thing 
that intrigued me there is you have a Director of Plans and down 
below you have four planning officers. 

Mr. Rivers. What page is that? 

Mr. Arenps. Forty-nine. 

Mr. Buanprorp. On page 49. Well, now, how many people make 
plans for the flights of MATS? 

General Ler. Well, there is more than just making the plans for the 
present flights. I think you can appreciate that this organization 
would be involved in war planning also. Therefore, I think that 
these people are involved partially in that as well as the worldwide 
operation of MATS planning. 

As to the exact numbers, we will get that for you. 

_ Lieutenant Colonel Burke. The exact number of people we have 
is 4 colonels, 7 lieutenant colonels, and 4 majors, in the plans section 
of Headquarters MATS. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. In the plans section. Then you have on top of 
that a Director of Plans, who is also a full pet 4 according to your 
chart here? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BLANpForD. So you have 5 colonels and 7 lieutenant colonels 
involved in the planning section? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of Military Air Transport Service. Now, that 
is separate from operations, is it not? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. This particular plans section is 
a subfunction under the Director of Operations. 

Mr. Bianprorp. One of their principal jobs is to plan troop 
movements in the event of war by aircraft, I presume. If this is 
top secret matter we won’t discuss it. But will they be charged 
with the responsibility of taking over or handling troop carrier wings 
in the event of war? 

General Lex. I think that subject is best not discussed in open 
session, sir, We will be glad to discuss it otherwise. 

Mr. BLaNnpFrorp. I just want to find the justification for it. 

General Ler. In general terms I would say that they do get 
involved in war planning. 

Mr. Bares. What does this chief pilot do? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. In MATS, more or less similar to the 
civilian airlines we have one officer designated as the chief pilot. 
What he does is to ride all the routes worldwide of MATS to ensure 
crew compliance with the standard operating procedures—in other 
words, to see that crew members meet the crew requirements and 
are ar He is the head man as far as the air crews are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Rivers. Now let me ask you something about MATS. Under 
the order setting up the MATS, isn’t a Navy man second in command 
of the MATS? 

General Ler. The Deputy Commander. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes, sir- 

General Ler. Is a Navy admiral; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. A Navy admiral. 

General Lex. I think they call him Vice Commander. 

Mr. Rivers. Vice Commander. Now, under that setup, what does 
he bring along with him? 

General Lex. Within the MATS organization, Mr. Rivers, there 
are many Navy people. 

Mr. Rivers. I understand that. 

General Lex. Not that the admiral brings them as part of his staff 
or anything of that nature. They are integrated throughout the 
organization. They also have aircraft in MATS. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes; I know. ex 

General Lex. Navy aireraft. It is, therefore, a joint operation. 

Mr. Rivers. You don’t have any mixed crew, though? What the 
Navy has in MATS the Navy operates, under the General Command, 
don’t they? 

General ee. I think that is a general statement. But I believe 
it is also true that they do have some mixed crews. I might be able 
to call on my Navy colleagues here who might know about it. 
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Mr. Rivers. He started off by saying he doesn’t know. So that 
settles that. 

General Ler. I think they do in a few instances. But in general, 
you are right; they are separate. 
Mr. Norsuap. I might comment—off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Norsuap. Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Arenpbs. Go ahead. 

Mr. Norsiap. We have just gone over a matter of 59 inspectors 
who are located down here at Bolling Field, I take it, or work out of 
Bolling Field. Now we come to Andrews Field, a few miles away, 
and here is an operations inspector, personnel inspector. and an assist- 
ant inspector general, all colonels. Isn’t there a duplication there? 
Why do you have two sets of inspectors? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. No; it is not a duplication, Mr. Nor- 
blad. The people we discussed previously were frgm the Air Staff 
Inspector General. 

Mr. Norsuiap. You said they inspected the Air Force worldwide. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. They inspect the Air Force worldwide. 
These men here are charged specifically with the Air Inspector and 
Inspector General in MATS; in other words, internally within the 
Military Air Transport Service. 

Mr. Norsuap. Well, does each separate breakdown of the Air Force 
have its own inspectors general? You say we have 59 colonels in 
inspection. ‘Then you have so many in MATS, so many in the 4th 
Air Force, so many in FEAF. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Norsiap. So many in SAC. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. You must get well inspected if you have all those 
people doing it. 

_ General Ler. Mr. Norblad, to correct the impression—one impres- 
sion—you have, those people that are in the Inspector General’s office 
that — referred to at Bolling are not at Bolling. They are out at 
San Bernardino, Calif. 

Mr. Norsuap. They would all be over the Air Force worldwide? 

General Ler. Their home station is at San Bernardino, but not here 
at Bolling. You said they were so close. 

Mr. Norsuap. You have a group of overall inspectors on the entire 
Air Force? 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Norsuap. And then inspectors within the—not units. 

General Lez. Within the commands. 

Mr. Norsiap. Within the various commands. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. Rivers. How big is the MATS command, personnelwise? 

General Lez. We will get that to you. 

Mr. Rivers. That is a big organization. 

General Ler. It is spread all over, as you know. 

Mr. Rivers. Yes. 

Mr. Norsiap. Why do you need a colonel for public information? 
I notice you have one listed here for Andrews, about your sixth or 
eighth one down here. 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsuiap. A man doing just public relations, for MATS, and 
not the Air Force. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Norsiap. What is the necessity for that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, the only thing I can say there is 
that we do have the public-information function in the Air Force, and 
that, again, is broken down to the commands. I believe all of them 
have a public-information officer. 

Mr. Norsuiap. Yes; and rightfully so. 

Does this man—is he just a public-relation officer from MATS only? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Norsutap. The colonel does ‘nothing but that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Norstap. Is that a full-time job, doing public relations for 
MATS? 

General Lez. I would think so. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Norstap. I notice you also have there—it has its own legal 
staff and its own medical staff, of some four colonels on medical and 
legal. They have their own JAG office and their own medical office 
within MATS? 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. They do. 

General Ler. If you stop a moment, Mr. Norblad, and realize 
that MATS not only flies aircraft, it also operates bases— Westover 


Air Force Base, for example, up in Massachusetts, i is a MATS station. 
So again, you have an operating command. It is our same structure 


that you heard of in the past throughout all our commands. 

Mr. Noreuap. Are the housekeeping activities at Westover, as an 
example, handled by MATS or by a local commanding unit there? 

General Lex. No, sir; it is MATS. It isa MATS command. 

a Norsuap. In other words, their medical and their JAG, all 

of that 

General Lez. Is MATS; MATS pevananal. 

Mr. Norpuap. And headed through the commander at Andrews? 
- General Les. Yes, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Tactical Air Command, Mr. Chairman, on page 
60. 

Mr. Arenps. Page 60. All right. 

Mr. BLanvrorp, I. am intrigued by the title of this officer: 
“Director of Doctrine.” 

Mr. Rivers. Well, they ran out of titles. 

Mr. Arenps. Director of Doctrine. 

Lieutenant ColonehhBurks. We are looking up the AFSC applicable 
there, Mr. Blandford. 

General Lez. I am sorry; I can’t give you a specific answer. I 
think I know the answer, but I would like to see if we can’t get-—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. The doctrine of tactical air support is something 
that General Cannon has been selling for some time, and I am sure 
what he wants is a colonel or senior ‘ollicer to be able to express to not 
only the Air Force, but anybody else that he meets just what is the 
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mission of the tactical air force. That is probably what it is. He is 
a salesman for tactical air support, probably. 

General Lez. I don’t think he needs a salesman. I think we all 
agree that we need tactical support. I think you are talking about 
that type of man. I think that is the mission, but I would like to see 
if we have 

Mr. Buanprorp. I would like to see what your explanation is; I 
would hope that he does. 

Mr. Rivers. It is a misleading title. 

Mr. Buianprorp. It is a doctrine of close air support and it is 
something that is extremely important. 

Mr. Rivers. I know it is important. You would be the first one 

to say so, being a marine. 
_ Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Mr. Blandford, there we have that 
man carrying the AFSC of operations, a director of operations. I 
believe that actually what he does—I don’t know this for sure, defi- 
nitely. It is a duty title, again, as we have talked about before. 
But T think he is probably responsible for developing the doctrine, the 
air tactical doctrine, in conjunction with the Army, the Navy, the 
Marines, and all the other services. 

Mr. Buanprorp, I don’t think there is any question about it. I 
think if you went further you would find that General Cannon speci- 
fically asked for the creation of the job. 

oe Colonel Burke. He apparently did, because he has it 
there. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We don’t find them any place else. I suspect he 
wanted to make sure he would have somebody there who could ex- 
plain to anybody just what the Air Force was doing with regard to 
close air support. I would wager that is his mission. 

Mr. Rivers. Let’s accept your testimony instead of his, then. 
You made a good witness for that. 

General Lex. Mr. Chairman, I find that we have Dr. Finch in the 
audience, who is over from the Research and Development Staff, who 
I believe can answer Mr. Rivers’ question regardmg human factors 
versus the research laboratory. 

Mr. Arenps. Fine; have the doctor come up. 

General Len. He just offered his services. 

Mr. ArENDs. Fine, we can complete that, then, before we have to 
go to the floor. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. GLEN FINCH, SCIENTIFIC ADVISOR, DIREC- 
TORATE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, UNITED STATES 
AIR FORCE 


Dr. Fincu. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. ArenpDs. Dr. Finch; is it? 

Dr. Frncn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ArenpDs. What was your question, Mr. Rivers? 

Would you restate it, please? 

Mr. Rivers. It was the result of a lot of discussion, Mr. Blandford 
started it, about this human factor. 

Dr. Finca. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. Just tell us what the human factors setup is. 

Dr. Fincu. The human factors setup, sir, in our terminology is work 
in the psychological area and medical area, so that we have under our 
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cognizance medical research installations of the Air Force, which are 
the school of aviation medicine, Alaska Air Medical Laboratory, and 
the Air Medical Laboratory at Wright Air Force Base. 

We have three psychological social science research organizations: 
1, the Human Factors Operations Research Laboratory, located at 
Bolling; 2, the Center at Lackland Air Force Base in Texas; and 3, 
the Institute at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala. 

Missions of these three organizations, and I assume these are the 
ones that you are really concerned with rather than the medical 
organizations 

Mr. Rivers. I am just trying to get information, period. 

Dr. Fixcu. The center at Lackland is concerned with Research 
and Training of the Air Training Command and Personnel Research. 
The institute ‘at Maxwell is concerned with research and support of 

ychological warfare, intelligence, and the training program of Air 

niversity. 

The laboratories work directly on the human problems of the opera- 
tional commands, specifically those of the Strategic Air Command. 

Mr. Rrvers. One works on the man on whom you are dropping the 
pamphlets and the other works on the man who is dropping them, and 
the other works on the man up at high altitudes, and all the psychology 
attached to these terrific strains under which a pilot goes, and per- 
sonnel, and the people who are receiving the bombs and everything; 
is that the idea? 

Dr. Frncu. Our greatest emphasis, however, is on training research. 

Mr. Rivers. And on the conservation of your own resources, per- 
sonnelwise? 

Dr. Fivcn. Yes, sir; that is correct. We try to provide ways to 
create higher proficiency in shorter time, at less cost. That is our 
major emphasis. 

Mr. Rivers. Does psychiatry come in that, too? 

Dr. Fincn. Psychiatry is only a very minor portion of the medical 
research program of the Air Force. 

Mr. Rivers. Of the whole setup? 

Dr. Fincu. There are, I suppose, probably no more than—cer- 
tainly not more than 2 or 3 psychiatrists engaged in research under 
Air Force auspices. That is the School of Aviation Medicine at 
Randolph Air Force Base. 

Mr. Rivers. Could you say then the human factors comes under 
the Surgeon General of the Air Force, Doctor? 

Dr. Fincn. The operations program does. The research program 
is under the Director of Research and Development. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Dr. Frvcn. And our office, the Human Factors Division, is under 
the Directorate of Research and Development. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Doctor, you are a medical doctor? 

Dr. Fincu. No, sir. 

Mr. BianpForp. Or doctor of psychology. 

Dr. Fincu. Doctor of philosophy. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You are from Headquarters, Air Force? 

Dr. Frvcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And how many le are there in the Air Force 
doing a job similar to yours over in hie orce Headquarters? 
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Dr. Fincn. We have a total in the psychology program of 1 officer 
and 2 other professional civilians. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now, how about at Maxwell? 

Dr. Fincn. At Maxwell we have a total complement of airmen, 
officers, civilians, e~4: clerical help, of approximately 100. 
Mi..." Buanprorv. Now how many officers are there there, do you 

ow 

Dr. Fincu. I will have to give you an off-the-cuff answer. 

Mr. BLanpForp. That is good enough. 

Dr. Frvcu. I would say about 14. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fourteen officers? 

Dr. Fivcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Are they all doctors of philosophy? 

Dr. Finch. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are they psychologists? 

Dr. Fincu. They are of varying degrees of qualification. Unfor- 
tunately, in the Air Force we don’t have very many people who have 
doctors’ degrees. We regard that, of course, as a deficit. 

Mr. BLaNprorpb. You are responsible to an officer in the research 
and development field? 

Dr. Fincu, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Who is that officer? 

Dr. Fincu. Colonel Gagge is the chief. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, to your knowledge is he a Reserve or 
Reguiar officer? 

Dr. Fincu. He is a Regular officer, Medical Service Corps. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He is a West Point graduate? 

Dr. Fincu. No, sir. He has a degree from Yale. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And he specialized in that type of work? 

Dr. Finca. His specialty is biophysics. He has been the director 
of research at the Air Medical Laboratory at Wright Field. He was 
concerned during his research career, his tour there, with altitude 
research and ith research with the human centrifuge. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. Now on the point we were getting at earlier, the 

ualifications of the officers—not so much qualifications of the 
civilians as the officers who have been assigned to this task. 

Dr. Frvcu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have been involved in this work with the 
Air Force how long? 

Dr. Frvcu. Since 1942, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. 1942. Have all the officers that you have worked 
under been qualified physicists, philosophers, doctor of psychology or 
something of that nature? 

Dr. Fincn. No, sir. We have had in our division one director who 
was an engineer with a bachelor’s degree from MIT. The second 

one had a master’s degree. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In what? 

Dr. Fincu. It was in management. 

Mr. Buianprorp. A master’s degree in management? 

Dr. Fincn. Yes, sir. The third one we had is Colonel Harrison, 
who has a Ph. D. in psychology. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Is he a Regular or Reserve? 

Dr. Finca. He is a Regular officer, sir. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Then, you had people who are involved in the 
psychiatric, physiological and psychological problems involved here, 
who are not ~ nature or not by training qualified as psychologists or 
biochemists? 

Dr. Frxcu, Our only officer who did not have such qualifications 
was our first division chief. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How about Maxwell; do you know anything 
about that? 

Dr. Fincu. At Maxwell, other than General Carroll, who is the 
commander of this organization, second in command is Colonel 
Croaker, who has graduate work beyond the master’s degree. Major 
Thompson, the next officer in line, has all but finished his Ph. D. 

Mr. Norsiap. You seem to place a great deal of stress on the 
degrees these people have. 

Dr. incu. I think that those are the easiest marks to locate the 
professional qualification level. I am not saying that that stands 
for anything beyond just the symbol. - 

Mr. Norpuap. I have had a doctor's degree for 20 years and 
beyond that did graduate work, and it never increased a legal fee I 
received in my life. It never impressed anybody in my hometown. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, the Human Resources Research Institute 
at Maxwell: You say the commandant of the Research Institute is a 
general well qualified in this type of work. 

Dr. Frvcu. No, sir; I think I would say that he is well qualified to 
direct a research and development program, but not necessarily of 
this kind. 

_His peculiar qualifications are aeronautical engineering qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, do you know anything about the adminis- 
trative staff officer down there? 

Dr. Fivecu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Who is he? 

Dr. Fincn. That is Colonel Croaker, whom I mentioned in the 
Institute. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And his background is—— 

Dr. Frvecn. He has a master’s degree. 

Mr. Buanprorp, A master’s degree. 

Fincn. And some work beyond. 

Mr. Rivers. Is the point that you are driving home to the com- 
mittee that you require research to equip them to be specialists in 
these various setups? 

Dr. Frvcu. I don’t believe that that would be quite my point, sir. 
I think the questioning pinned me down to the point of trying to 
point out what the professional qualifications are. 

I think that certainly in a research administrative capacity, that we 
can utilize and do utilize very well, people who have broad Air Force 
operational backgrounds. I think that it is just as important for us 
to have men in uniform who know what the peculiar requirements of 
the Air Force are and who have broad working knowledge of Air 
Force operations. 

Mr. Rivers. Doctor, are you in charge of all of this? 

Dr. Frncn. No, sir. It is a little bit difficult to point out what the 
staff relationship is. All this program is under the command juris- 
diction of the Air Research and Development Command. 
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Mr. Rivers. And what is your title, sir? 

Dr. Frvcu. I am scientific adviser to the chief of our division. 

Mr. Rivers. To the chief of what? 

Dr. Fincn. To the Chief of the Human Factors Division, Directo- 
rate of Research and Development. 

Mr. Rivers. I see. 

Mr. BianpForp. Do you have anything of this nature going on at 
the University of Illinois, Northwestern University, and various uni- 
versities throughout the country? 

Dr. Fincu. We have a contract program that is spread through a 
good many of the principal universities. 

Mr. BuaNnprorp. In your own words, what is the difference be- 
tween human factors and human resources? 

Dr. Fincu. Human factors is the social science, psychological por- 
tion of the program, and human factors is generic to include the air 
medical program and this psychological social science program. 

In other words, these are species of buman factors, as we use the 
term. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. Why isn’t this a problem for the Surgeon General? 

Dr. Fincn. It had been. During World War II we bad the avia- 
tion psvchology program under at that time the Air Surgeon. After 
the war General Cannon felt that he was not receiving from this 
aviation psychology program the kind of support that he required 
inasmuch as the Surgeon’s emphasis always is upon personnel matters, 
such as dealing with the individual, in an adjusting kind of way. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I just have one further question, Mr. Chairman. 
You have been there since 1942. I don’t want to embarrass you with 
this question, but could you give us a specific example of an accom- 
plishment of the human resources or human factors division? 

Dr. Fincu. Yes, sir; we could fall back, of course, upon our success 
in classifying aviation cadets, but I think that a more recent example 
would perhaps be more interesting to you. 

Recently, at Ellington Air Force Base, we conducted a study sub- 
stituting a very cheap kind of synthetic training device on the ground 
for actual aerial training. The training command estimates that that 
is saving upward of $700,000 a year in flying costs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In other words, you figure you get the same result 
from this instrument—— 

Dr. Frncu. We put two groups of trainees through training, matched 
groups. 

Mr. Arenps. In other words, from what you said a moment ago, 
what you set as an objective you believe you are accomplishing. 

Dr. Frncu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arenps. Namely, you are doing certain things at less cost in 
less time as efficiently? 

Dr. Finca. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. And may I say this: Aviation has advanced to such a 
point where you don’t rely on the human reflexes, because they are 
not a static thing, and because you have to have machines to be 
certain of the reflexes under these terrific conditions; notably when 
you pierce the sonic barrier 

Dr. Frxcu. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Then it gets to be a science outside of the medical 
profession entirely; is that right? 
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Dr. Fincu. I would like—— 

Mr. Rivers. That is my understanding. 

Dr. Frvcu. I would like to put one modification to that. As we 
automatonized equipment, we run into maintenance problems that 
are also human problems. We have the problem of training mainte- 
nance men and of selecting them, getting them in the right spot to 
maintain complex equipment. 

So previously, our emphasis had to be upon the personnel problems 
of the operator; more and more now we are devoting our time to the 
personnel problems of support personnel. 

Mr. Rivers. I think you made it plain. 

Mr. Barss. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Arenps. Yes, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Barzs. Doctor, the inquiries that we have relate not so much 
to the necessity for the function as to the necessity for having officers 
there in addition to the civilians. 

Now I am not going to ask you that question. 

Dr. Frvcu. I woul like to supply a very brief answer as to—— 

Mr. Bares. I am sure I know what your answer would be here. 
It may be different in private, I don’t know, but I don’t think the 
question is a fair one, so I won’t put the question. 

But I would like to just comment on the fact that you are here. 

Dr. Fincu, Thank you. 

Mr. Barss. All week I have been trying to say “If you want the 
answers, go see the civilians,’ because in most places they actually 
do run the shows. So when we do run into a problem like this, it is 
fine to see we have before us a civilian. 

Mr. Arenps. Mr. Norblad. 

Mr. Norsiap. What is the extent of the cooperation between your- 
self and the Army on this program you are speaking of? 

Dr. Fincu. We are very close. 

Mr. Norsiap. The committee wants to know. Specifically, you 
talked about the arctic testing in Alaska. 

Dr. Fincn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsuap. | was up there a year or two ago and there was 
both the testing of men and materiel. The Army had its test site 
one place, the Air Force about 30 or 40 miles down the road. They 
all said there was fine cooperation, and yet I asked one commanding 
officer how he liked Colonel Jones down the road and he didn’t even 
know who he was. 

So I am sure there wouldn’t have been much cooperation. Is there 
any cooperation in that program, Doctor? 

Dr. Fincu. Yes, sir; 1 would like—now on the Alaskan program, 
I am afraid L can’t answer. 

Mr. Norsuap. I thought you might have been familiar. 

Dr. Fincu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norsuap. That is all. 

Mr. Arenps. The committee will stand adjourned until Friday 
morning at 10 o’clock, when we will begin with the Office of the 
Secretary of the Air Force. } 

(Whereupon at 12:03 p. m., Wednesday, June 24, 1953, the com- 
mittee adjourned to Friday, June 26, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 


REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


— 


FRIDAY, JUNE 26, 1953 


House or 
SuspcomMi?Trer No. 2 oF THE 
ComMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
(The subcommittee met at 10:40 a. m., Hon. Leslie C. Arends, 
chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 
Mr. ARENDs. The committee will come to order. Mr. Blandford, 
where were we? 
Mr. BLanprorp. We are on page 71, with Office of the Secretary 
of the Air Force. 
Mr. ArEnps. Yes, Office of the Secretary of the Air Force. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. MORRIS J. LEE, DIRECTOR OF PER- 
SONNEL PLANNING—Resumed; ACCOMPANIED BY LT. COI, 
R. F. LONG, DIRECTOR OF GEOPHYSICS; AND COL. DON FLECK- 
INGER, DIRECTOR OF HUMAN FACTORS, UNITED STATES AIR 
FORCE 


General Lex. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ArENpDs. Yes, General. 

General Lex. May I ask permission at this time to present the two 
officers whose job descriptions were questioned the last time. They 
are research and development officers, under the title of Director of 
Geophysics Research, and the Director of Human Factors. 

Mr. Blandford asked that we get the information as to their back- 
ground, their title, what they do, and so forth. I have those two 
officers present and at this time, if it suits the Chair, I would like to 
ask Lieutenant Colonel Long to step up and describe himself and his 
duties. 

Mr. Arenps. Colonel Long. 

General Lez. At this moment, I would also like the Chair to note 
that we are discussing colonel requirements in the Air Force and we 
have one lieutenant colonel present who is filling one of those jobs. 

Mr. Arenps. Fine. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I was going to ask you. These, 
then, are requirements and are not necessarily filled by colonels? 

General Lex. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Colonel Long, you are the Director of Geophysics 
at the Air Research and Development Command? 
Lieutenant Colonel Lone. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is your full name? 
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Lieutenant Colonel Lona. Full name, Robert F. Long. 
Mr. BianpFrorp. What is your background? 
Lieutenant Colonel Lone. My background, educational, is B. S. 
in physics from Boston College, 1941: year of graduate work in 1942 
in physics and mathematics; then another year of graduate work in 
metrology at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Operational forecaster in the 8th Air Force in England during the 
war for 3 years, first with the 44th Bomb Group, moving on up to 
2d Air Division, and finally into the Headquarters, 8th Air Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp. What was your last permanent duty assignment, 
other than schools? 

Lieutenant Colonel Lone. My last permanent duty assignment 
was with the headquarters of the Air Weather Service in Washington 
here, situated at Andrews Field. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Then your whole experience in the Air Force has 
dealt with meteorological conditions or geophysics? 

Lieutenant Colonel Lone. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now what is the Director of Geophysics charged 
with? What is your function? 

Lieutenant Colonel Lone. The function that I am presently hold- 
ing now is to monitor, control those projects within the Air Force 
which deal’ with the research and development of geophysical tech- 
niques, equipment, procedures, which will aid and a the Air Force 
in order that they might perform their mission more efficiently. 

; Mr “BLAnnroRs Will you give us 2 or 3 examples of what you are 
oing? 
_ Lieutenant Colonel Lone. All right, sir. Perhaps I might first 
ive you a definition of geophysics. In its widest sense and in simple 
anguage, geophysics is that science which deals with those phe- 
nomena associated with the earth itself. That is interpreted to 
mean both air, sea, and land. 

Projects that we have and are concerned with, of vital importance 
to the Air Force, are the actual composition of the atmosphere, just 
exactly what is it made up of. We know about it presently in the 
lower regions. With our newer, faster aircraft with higher altitudes 
and greater speeds, we need more information on the upper altitudes. 
We get this information as to its actual composition by sending up 
balloons, rockets, et cetera. 

I might mention another project which we have under our control 
at the present time. We are all vitally concerned with the Arctic 
areas. We have projects which concern themselves with the soil 
tractibility, thermafrost, just how does it react. We know it is very 
different from ordinary earth. : 

I think you are all familiar with the ice island that we have, which 
is presently floating around somewhere in the Meira of the North 
Pole. Here we are gathering information which we hope will be of 
essential interest to the Air Force and to other people, for that matter, 
as regards actual living in the Arctic, survival—— sib 

Mr. BLanprorp. How many people are there under you directly as 
Director of Geophysics? : 

*» Lieutenant Colonel Lona. As Director of Geophysics, I have 5—4 
officers and 1 civilian. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Four officers and one civilian? 

Lieutenant Colonel Lone. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Arenps. Any questions? 

Mr. Rivers, You say that a lieutenant colonel is occupying a 
colonel’s billet? 

General Lez. That is right, sir. That is true of some of the posi- 
tions we are discussing here. This is a book of requirements, Mr. 
Rivers. We have talked before this committee, the full committee, 
as I am sure you are aware of our requirements, but normally our 
ey aay ives us a lower figure than our requirements. 

Mr. Rivers. Has the colonel ever filled this billet before? 

Lieutenant Colonel Lone. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Rivers. You have no colonel who is really qualified at the 
moment. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lone. I would not venture to say there are no 
full colonels in the Air Force qualified to do the job, but by virtue of 
the transfers, overseas assignments—availability, and so forth—I am 
the only one at the present time. 

Mr. Rivers. It is obvious you are not a pilot. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lone. That is correct, I am not. 

Mr. Rivers. And it is obvious that this billet requires a man of 
peculiar qualification. 

Lieutenant Colonel Lone. That is correct. 

Mr. Rivers. Which he possesses. I am glad to see him and de- 
lighted he is here. It strengthens your case. We are going to be 
— the questions we are asking you, as we mentioned the other 
day. 

General Ler. That is one of the reasons I brought these two 
gentlemen here this morning, because I promised you I would bring 
all the information I possibly could. 

Mr. Rivers. It strengthens the testimony, in my opinion. 

General Lex. If that is all for Colonel Long, I would like to call 
Colonel Flickinger, who is the Director of Human Factors. You 
heard a considerable amount the other day from Dr. Finch on these 
human factors specifically, but I think Colonel Flickinger can give 
you his background and what he is doing. 

Mr. Arenps, All right, colonel. 

Mr, BLanpForp. State your full name, Colonel. 

Colonel Fiickincer. Col. Don Flickinger. 

Mr. BuanpForp. What is your background, Colonel? 

Colonel Fiicxincer. My background is this, sir; A. B. from Stan- 
ford, M. D. from Stanford, postgraduate work in circulatory physi- 
ology; that is, heart and circulation. 

I came on active duty with the Air Force and went to School of 
Aviation Medicine for a year to have special training as a flight 
surgeon. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are a qualified flight surgeon? 

Colonel Fiickincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. How long have you been in the Air Force? 

Colonel Fiicxincer. This year will be my 18th year. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are the Director of Human Factors? 

Colonel Fricxincer. I am the Director of Human Factors; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, what actually does your job consist of? 
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Colonel Fiicxincer. My job consists, briefly, sir, in the technical 
management and supervision of all application of the biologic and 
psychological sciences to the special studies of the Air Force personnel 
in the performance of their specific duties. We are, of course—you 
might say the spectacular part of our work deals with supporting the 
flight personnel in the high performance aircraft, but we also work 
on the problem of protecting the ground personnel from any parti- 
cular types of environments and environmental stress, and also 
attempting to improve his performance proficiency in the particular 
job that he does. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are dealing particularly with problems that 
are peculiar to fliers? 

Colonel Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What liaison do you maintain with the Navy in 
that respect? 

Colonel Fiickrncer. We have excellent liaison with both the Navy 
and with the Naval Air Force and, of course, also with the Army. 
We have a means of cross-referencing all of our broad programs in 
aviation medicine and we are permitted by Washington to have direct 
liaison with our counterparts in the Navy, both at directorate level 
and at laboratory level. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, is the Navy doing the same type of research 
that the Air Force is doing in aviation medicine? 

Colonel Fiickincrer. The same type, yes, sir; but not any un- 
necessary duplication. . 

Mr. BuLanpForp. Well, who coordinates the research between the 
two services? 

Colonel FiickinGer. This is a responsibility, sir, shared by Colonel 
Gagge’s office in DCS D and our own. What it amounts to is that 
broad programs between services are worked out at the Pentagon, at 
USAF headquarters level. The specific ramifications of special 
projects, especially insofar as contracting are concerned, are handled 
at our level, directorate level. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You do give contracts to various universities for 
particular research projects? 

Colonel FiickinGer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What specific accomplishments can you point to 
since the human factors organization has been established? Can you 
give us any specific examples of accomplishments? 

Colonel FiicxinGer. Yes, sir; quite a good many. If I may take 
a moment, the combination of all of the disciplines that involve, you 
might say, human effectiveness, has only been really implemented 
since ARDC was formed. 

Since that time, by working very closely with the design engineers 
and with the disciplines that are involved in the production of a 
modern air-force weapons system, we have been able to, you might 
say, improve the net combat capability of the particular weapons 
system, like the B-52 or the B-47, by being able to consider and take 
care of the demand of the human operator at the time when the 
weapons system is actually being constructed. 

This is one area that I think the Air Force has shown a great amount 
of advanced thinking in. There is no type of industrial engineering 
that shows the broad thinking and progressive thinking that our top 
Air Force leaders have shown as in this particular manner. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. Now we have a Research and Development Board 
under the Secretary of Defense. 

Colonel Frickineer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And then we have an Air Research and Develop- 
ment Command. 

Colonel Fiick1nGer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the Air Force. Then you also have in addi- 
tion to that, other research features, going into machinery more than 
into human factors in the Air Force. 

Now the Navy has a comparable arrangement. What type of ac- 
tivity do you perform, for example, that the Research and Develop- 
ment Board does not perform, the one under the Secretary of Defense’s 
office? 

Colonel Fiickincer. Well, sir, we are members of the medical 
sciences committee, for instance, of the Research and Development 
Board. I have there a counterpart in the Navy and in the Army. 
As I mentioned, also there are representatives from USAF head- 
quarters under General Craigie. We then, at the Research and De- 
velopment Board, have our first period of coordinating all of our 
efforts. So that we do not in any way duplicate anything that the 
Research and Development Board does, because it is ourselves work- 
ing at the higher level. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You do not report to the Surgeon General. You 
are completely divorced from the Surgeon General at this point? 

Colonel FiickinGcer. Yes, sir; I am. I report to General Part- 
ridge, who is my commanding general. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fine. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Arenps. Any questions? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. ArEeNpDs. No questions. All right, thank you. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We start on page 71. 

General Ler. At this time I would like to bring Mr. McLaughlin, 
who will discuss the officers in the office, Secretary of the Air Force. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN J. McLAUGHLIN, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT, SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Bianprorp. What are your initials, Mr. McLaughlin? 

Mr. McLaveatin. John J. 

Mr. BLANpForp. And your title? 

Mr. McLaveutin. Administrative assistant to the Secretary of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. My first question, Mr. Chairman, under the Office 
of Secretary of Air Force, is the board members under the Secretary 
of the Air Force Personnel Council? There are 9 colonels, or at least 
there are 9 billets, for colonels. Is that a permanent full-time job? 

Mr. McLaveuun. Yes. That organization is known as the Per- 
sonnel Council and is responsible directly to the Secretary of the Air 
Force. It is composed of boards—the Air Force Board of Review, 
the Personnel Board, the Disability Review Board, the Discharge 
Review Board, the Decorations Board, and the Physical Disability 
Appeal Board. 

1 of those boards are established as a result of statutory require- 
ment, and rather than having individual board units with their own 
26066—53—No. 49 —38 
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groups we established this council back in 1947 and the officers as- 
signed, these senior officers, rotate and so to speak, change hats all 
during the course of the day, sitting on these different boards. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have nine full colonels assigned to it. But 
actually any one of those colonels might be presiding over a different 
board throughout the day. He might be on the Board of Review, 
Discharges, and Dismissals in the morning, and then sit as senior 
member of a disability review board? 

Mr. McLaveuuin. That is right, or a revocation of commission, 
any at all. 

r. BLanprorp. I see. Now under your Directorate of Legislation 
and Liaison, I am somewhat confused. You have an Assistant 
Director 

Mr. McLaveuurn. I think there is an error there, sir, in that—I 
think your question probably is to be on the Acting Assistant Director. 

Mr. BuianpForp. That is right. I notice you have an Assistant 
amare and then you have an Acting Assistant Director and Deputy 

irector. 

Mr. McLaueuaurn. There is actually one Assistant Director. That 
Acting Assistant Director came in due to a personnel change. As an 
officer was rotating out, another officer was designated as acting 
and apparently it got into the record this way. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have an Assistant Director and we 
can strike out the Acting Assistant Director entirely? 

Mr. McLavaatin. Yes, sir. 

General Ler. You see, Mr. Blandford, this was made up as of a 
certain date, and changes have occurred. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. That reduces, then, the total colonels 
there to four? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes, it would, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now just one question. If your Assistant 
Director is a colonel, what is the justification for a Deputy Director 
being a colonel, or vice versa? I don’t know which. Probably the 
Deputy Director should be the senior one and the Assistant Director 
werd be the junior officer. I don’t know how you would work 
that. 

Mr. McLavuouut. Actually, what we have is a play on titles 
there, so to speak. Probably they should be designated as two 
Deputy Directors. That is a triangle organization, with the Director 
and two Assistants. 

4 Me, Buanprorp. One dealing with legislation and the other one 
ealing—— 

Mr. McLaveuuin. Primarily on the legislative side and the other 
on the congressional liaison, investigations, and so forth. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. On the next page, Office of Public Informa- 
tion. What is the justification for four full colonels in that office, 
Mr. McLaughlin? 

Mr. McLavueuu. Sir, that organization, as you are probably 
aware, has received the closest of scrutiny in the past séveral years. 
It has been reduced to an irreducible minimum. The four officers 
carry the total public information responsibility under the Director 
for the Air Force. Due to the small size, extremely small size, of the 
present organization, these positions carry the complete responsibility 
for any information that is going out. 
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The individual jobs are self-explanatory: Chief of the Information 
Division, the Press Branch, Liaison Division. Contact with all 
national organizations. In addition to everything else, these officers 
have to monitor the Air Force public-information program in the 
field, give policy guidance to the commanders in the field, keep the 
commanders informed. 

They work directly with all of the news media, the national organi- 
zations. They are responsive also to give guidance to the Chief of 
Staff, the Deputy Chiefs, the Secretary: They work directly with 
the representative of the Secretary of Defense. All in all, the jobs are 
of utmost responsibility and through these positions pass what infor- 
mation we can give to the public about Air Force activities in our 
operations worldwide. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, I have forgotten. Is there a public-infor- 
mation officer on the staff of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations 
in the Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. No; there is not, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is this the only Office of Public Information 
Colonel that we will find—are these the only colonels we will find in 
the Air Force, in Headquarters, Air Force? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. To the best of my knowledge, that is 
correct, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now, do these people have any staff responsi- 
bility with regard to the other public information officers that you 
have in your major commands? Or who does the public-information 
officer report to, other than his commanding officer in a major com- 
mand? In other words, do these people act as a staff agency for the 
Secretary and thus control all policy of all public-information officers? 

General Ler. I think that is true to a certain degree. It isn’t a 
complete, tight-bound proposition, but they certainly do give guidance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, are these the senior public information 
officers of the Air Force? 

General Lex. They are. 

Mr. BLuanprorp. And presumably all other public information 
officers will take their cues from the type of releases that this office 
will release? 

General Len. That is correct. 

Mr. McLaveuurn. I think to put it simply, that they are respon- 
sible for developing and coordinating the public-information plans, 
policies, and monitoring the execution of those plans and _ policies 
throughout the establishment. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Throughout the entire Air Foree, | see. Then 
under the Judge Advocate General, Mr. Chairman, say about page 
74, you have a Chief of the Tax and Litigation Division, whose billet 
ealls for a full colonel. Why is that person an officer of the Air 
Force, to start with? That would appear to be a permanent state- 
side Pentagon job. And tax and litigation is certainly a matter 
peeuliar to a civilian law practice. What is the justification for an 
Air Force colonel in charge of that Division? 

Mr. Kiupay. Which Division is that? 

Mr. Buanvrorp. Tax and Litigation Division. 

Mr. Kivpay. Tax. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. | am sorry, Mr. Blandford, but I don’t 
have the specifie duties and responsibilities of that man with me. 
However, we can obtain the information for you. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Now under the Air Adjutant General. I go back 
to the same subject we discussed before. I am intrigued as I have 
been with several of these breakdowns, to find the senior officer, you 
— say, with a title as in this case, Air Adjutant General, and then 
to find that his deputy has the same rank, and that each of the Chiefs 
under the Air Adjutant General, at least in the personnel records, 
Service Division, Publishing Division, and the postal and courier 
services also have the same rank. 

Now, were we dealing with a general officer as the Adjutant General 
that might make better sense, but here where you have a colonel as 
the Air Adjutant General—and I am sure Mr. Kilday recalls our long 
discussion on the function of the Adjutant General of the Air Force— 
it seems strange to find four other colonels, full colonels, under the 
Air Adjutant General. 

What is the justification for that, Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, Mr. Blandford, it is true, as has 
been developed at previous sessions of our committee here, that the 
Air Adjutant General more or less has never been put forth as a gen- 
eral billet. I think Mr. Finletter, as you point out yourself, definitely 
established that. 

Mr. Kiupay. We argued that out here in great detail. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkes. Yes, sir. I feel that it is a matter of 
opinion. I personally have the opinion that perhaps he should be a 
general officer. But as to the responsibility there: We have no 
qualms whatsoever of having one colonel work for another colonel in 
the Air Force. The responsibility in this particular office is quite 
definite. They are organized into three divisions. And I would like 
to read for you, if | may, some of the work that goes on in those three 
divisions. 

For example, you take the first one there, the Personnel Records 
Service Division. That man is responsible—as the Chief—he is 
responsible for the maintenance and custody of approximately 1 million 
master personnel records for active duty and retired Air Force officers 
and airmen. 

He is responsible for furnishing information and preparing corre- 
spondence for master personnel records and reply to requests from the 
White House, Members of Congress, the Secretary of Defense, the 
Secretary of the Air Force, and the staff offices, other governmental 
agencies, business concerns, the general public, and the Air Force 
field installations. 

He administers the Air Force absentee program and preparation of 
directives pertaining thereto Air Force-wide. 

He prepares the Air Force Register. Preparation of selection folders 
on all officers which are used by selection boards in selecting officers 
for promotion. He is res onsible for the contents of personnel records 
at every Air Force installation worldwide, directing compliance with 
current regulations regarding the content and the manner of comple- 
tion and the flow of records through command channels, and in certain 
cases, to Headquarters, USAF. 

I could go on here. He has a very definite job calling for a colonel. 
Would you like me to read the responsibilities of the Chief of the 
Publishing Division? 

Mr. Buianprorp. No, I think we would on that. 

z Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Postal and Courier Service, the other 
ivision. 
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General Lex. I think, Mr. Blandford, that your question is a good 
one, as to why the Adjutant General is a colonel and the other people 
under him are colonels. But I believe the answer must be that the 
jobs in that office under the Adjutant General are definitely colonels’ 
jobs. I think there is no question about it. I am not familiar with 
the discussion that you and Mr. Kilday have referred to. I have a 

ersonal feeling on this matter also, as Colonel Burke says he has. 
But nevertheless, the Adjutant General is a colonel. 

He has responsibilities to the Chief of Staff which are enormous 
and below hinr he has colonels that have similar responsibilities. 

Mr. Kipay. In the discussions we had here, General, it was in 
connection with the Air Force Organization Act. 

General Lex. I understand that, sir. 

Mr. Kixpay. There was an amendment offered here to make him 
a major —— and to designate, I think, about four statutory posi- 
tions within the organization of the Air Force, the Adjutant General 
being one. 

General Ler. Yes. 

Mr. Kitpay. And Mr. Finletter, I recall, sat with us throughout 
most of those hearings and the Department was very definite that it 
did not feel that the Adjutant General of the Air Force should be a 

eneral officer, that his duties were not comparable to those of the 

rmy Adjutant General, that perhaps the Army Adjutant General was 
a traditional office that existed for a long period of time, and things of 
that kind. 

General Ler. I was generally aware of the discussion, but not 
specifically. But I believe there is no doubt in anyone’s mind in Air 
Force headquarters that these are colonels positions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only reason I raise the point, General, is 
that oftentimes in justifying a general officer or a senior officer of any 
kind, the argument is made that you have to have someone who is 
senior to the other persons there to maintain the proper respect and 
prestige of the office and to necessarily have the discipline that would 
go with the senior rank. 

And we have seen throughout here—for example, in the director of 
plans and a variety of places here where you will find one officer who 
will be a director and then under him will be 4 or 5 or 6 colonels, 
who, I presume, would be junior to the senior officer. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Mr. BLanprorpb. But I assume that the Air Force is similar to 
other services. The question of seniority within a grade is not too 
great. In other words, one colonel to another colonel considers himself 
on an equal, unless the colonel is a particularly senior one, about to be 
selected to general. 

It, in a sense, can be used as an argument against higher rank based 
upon the necessity of maintaining discipline within an organization. 
That is my point. 

General Ler. Well, yes. Of course, that is only a minor part of the 
reasoning. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Oh, yes. 

General Ler. And I think if you recall in General Wetzel’s testi- 
mony he gave some figures on our requirements on general officers, 
which were much higher than what we have in our program. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Oh, yes. 
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General Lex. And perhaps some of those—not this one particularly, 
but some of those would take care of the situation that you were 
discussing. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, of course, in this particular instance | 
never saw a committee try so hard to make a man a general and never 
saw a department try so hard not to make him a general. 

Mr. Bares. Before the council proceeds, | would like to inquire 
as to where General Eaton fits into this picture. | 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Mr. Bates, General Eaton fits in— 
when we were discussing the legislative and liaison division before, 
when we had Mr. McLaughlin here at the table.. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is he the Director of Legislation and Liaison? 

Lieutenant Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And these other officers are under him on page 7}. 

Mr. Bares. Now, as I understand it, if you have a problem con- 
cerning: the White House or the Congress, if the question eminates 
here, we will say, in the Congress, then it goes through the Chief of 
the House Liaison group here first and then it goes down to the 
Congressional Division; is that correct? 

Lieutenant Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And then if it is a question regarding the Records 
Service Division, then it goes to the Air Adjutant General; is that 
correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is possible. You mean to get 
the final definitive answer, Mr. Bates? That is quite possible; yes. 

Mr. Bares. Now, who would respond to such an inquiry as that? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Who would respond? 

General Ler. General Eaton would. 

Mr. Bares. And did you say he is in the Congressional Division? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. No. General Eaton is the Director of 
that entire office, which Mr. McLaughlin discussed. 

Mr. Bares. I am sorry, I wasn’t here when he was discussing that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. I am sorry. We will turn back, then, 
to 

r. Barus. H the council is satisfied-‘on the point I am endeavoring 
to make, and Mr. Kilday, I won’t pursue it 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. We struck out one of the colonels there because 
there was a mistake—not a mistake at the time it was printed, but 
as it now stands they have four full colonels instead of five who also 
respond to General Eaton. 

ou are quite correct, that no matter what type of a communica- 
tion you send to the Air Force, unless it is addressed to the Secretary, 
General Eaton’s job is to get the information. Someone in any branch 
or division may prepare the reply, but it will be prepared for General 
Eaton’s signature. 

And what the Directorate of Legislation and Liaison does, directl 
comparable to the Navy, is to channel through one organization a 
replies that go to the Hill. 

The Navy does the same thing. The Marine Corps does the same 
thing. The Army does the same thing. The obvious intent is that 
it will be one central responsibility for all replies. 

_ There is also a more subtle control there, in that you don’t get two 
different.answers within the same organization, which might otherwise 
be possible. There is no question that it is a very necessary arrange- 
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ment in each of the services. Each service has the same net result. 
Some of them function in a different manner. 

Mr. Barezs. I don’t want to belabor the point any longer, but it 
appeared to me that this congressional division perhaps could be 
eliminated and very direct contact between those who are on the Hill 
with the divisions concerned. But Mr. Kilday tells me that the 
explanation that was given is satisfactory to him and since I wasn’t 
here, I will defer to them. 

Mr. Kixipay. I remember the days when we used to try to do that. 
It is a pretty hard job to find a person in the department you want 
to ask the question. 

Mr. Bares. Well, I meant to contact this group here, who cer- 
tainly should have the information as to whom they should contact 
in the department, without going through another congressional divi- 
sion down there. 

But if Mr. Kilday is satisfied—and he is a hard man to satisfy— 
it is all right with me. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now the next 

Mr. Bates. That is a quorum call. We have important legislation 
coming up today and perhaps tomorrow. I would suggest that we 
adjourn for the day. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Until Monday, I think. We will make it tenta- 
tively Monday morning at 10 o’clock in room 304. 

(Whereupon, at 11:10 a. m., Friday, June 26, 1953, the subcom- 
mittee adjourned to Monday, June 29, 1953.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE 
ARMED SERVICES 


MONDAY, JUNE 29, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuspcoMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable William H. 
Bates, member of the subcommittee, presiding. 
Mr. Bates. The meeting will come to order. 
Gentlemen, this morning the House meets at 11 o’clock. So our 
meeting will necessarily be short. I understand that at our last 
meeting we concluded the business on page 74. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. MORRIS J. LEE, DIRECTOR OF PER- 
SONNEL PLANNING, AND LT. COL. MARK J. BURKE, DIREC- 
TORATE OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION—Resumed; 
ALSO LT. COL. FRED B. HAMMOND, OFFICE OF JUDGE ADVO- 
CATE GENERAL, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Does counsel have any questions? 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes, sir, I would like to go back to the Chief of 
the Tax and Litigation Division. I understand there is a witness 
here who can explain that. 

General Lez. I brought Lt. Col. Fred B. Hammond, from the 
Judge Advocate General’s Office, who, while he is not filling that 
position, will give you the data on that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. If I may, sir, I would like to read a 
paper I have here prepared and then answer any questions. 

Mr. Barss. Proceed in your own fashion. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. The advisability of use of military 
personnel as Chief of the Tax and Litigation Division stems from the 
very nature of the activity. All of the problems and litigated matters 
handled by this Division arise in the field among military personnel, 
contracting officers, etc., and involve military property and funds. 
A judge advocate in the field inevitably becomes involved in civil 
matters. He is required to report these matters to the office in 
question and they are handled from this headquarters. 

Litigated matters are referred by this Division to the Department 
of Justice for trial, but the gathering of evidence, the production of 
witnesses, and arranging for their presence at trials, is a necessary 

art of this function ae is performed by personnel of this Division. 

ntimate knowledge of Air Force operation at the Base and Command 
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levels is a prime requirement of the occupant of this position, and it 
has been our experience that a person with military background 
adequately performs this function. Much of the evidence required is 
of a technical nature, most of which is peculiar to Air Force operation. 

2. Army and Navy have always utilized military personnel in the 
performance of this function, Each of the judges advocate has a 
key civilian detailed to this work for the sake of continuity, but the 
Chief of the Division has always been a member of the Armed Forces. 

The functions of the position require close liaison with military 
personnel of the other military departments and it is questionable 
that a civilian, regardless of grade, would be successful in maintaining 
this liaison. Since one of the functions of this position requires 
extensive travel and contact with State and local tax officials, it has 
been our experience that both the travel and cordial relations with 
these officials can best be performed and maintained by a person in 
uniform. The officials have become accustomed to dealing with 
officers. 

3. The professional personnel of this, Division are predominantly 
military. There are at the present time 4 officers and 2 civilians 
assigned to this Division other than clerical and stenographic help. 
It is questionable whether a civilian could properly direct the activities 
of these officers without friction or damage to morale. 

Mr. Buianprorp. This is a permanent division, Colonel? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Buanprorp. And.as you have indicated in your paper, it is a 
type of a recurring thing, which seldom varies. In other words 
you have a certain amount of litigation and tax questions that con- 
stantly arise, and yet this officer undoubtedly is changed every 2 or 3 
years, is that correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. About 3 or 4, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Three or four? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And any new officer coming into that position 
would have to be reoriented in tax law and in any cases then pending, 
any cases that had not yet gone to trial; is that correct? 

V istitehens Colonel Hammonp. We do have this. We have a civil- 
ian who maintains the continuity. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What would be the objection to having a liaison 
officer of a lesser grade and having a chief of the division as a civilian? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. I believe the best answer to that: 
If I understand your question correctly, we find that an officer of the 
rank of colonel, in dealing with the higher ranking civilians and officers 
in the other departments, and also in the Department of Justice, is a 
little better received than a lower ranking officer. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In legal matters? This is purely a legal question, 
or legal questions involved here, plus some procedures and some 

uestions of how bases are operated. But the only thing I question is 
the necessity for having a full colonel in charge of the Tax and Litiga- 
tion Division. Does the colonel appear in court? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. He just backs up the Justice Depart- 
ment man. 

Mr. Brianprorp. Well, the present occupant: Is he a trial lawyer? 

Lieutenant Colonel HammMonp. He has had experience in trial 
work; yes, sir. 
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Mr. BLanprorp. But normally the Chief of the Division does not 
go to court? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. He will appear with the counsel 
sometimes to back him up; the Justice Department counsel. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. And usually the counsel is a civilian. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. The Justice Department man is the 
one who handles the case. 

Mr. Buanprorp. He works with the Justice Department? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. He does. He prepares the case for 
the Justice Department civilian, who actually puts the case before 
the court. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So he is merely there in uniform representing the 
Air Force in his grade as a colonel, to add to the digmity of the pro- 
ceedings, you might say, and to indicate that there is a division chief 
thers with the Department of Justice in connection with the pending 
case? 

Lieutenant Colonel Hammonp. Not necessarily. The Division 
Chief will also go up there. I don’t think the fact that he is a colonel 
has anything to do, as you indicate, with the legal part of the matter. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I agree with you. That is exactly my point. I 
don’t think it is necessary for them to have a colonel doimg that. 
That is the whole point. 

But I think the explanation is reasonable. I have no other ques- 
tions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bares. You may proceed, sir. 

Mr. Buanpvrorp. Page 75. The Special Assistant for Air Force 
Academy Matters. 

This is a permanent job, general, executive officer, Special Assistant 
for Air Foree Academy Matters? 

General Ler. Well, it has been permanent for some time. I think 
you understand the situation of the Air Force Academy Matters. 

- Mr. Bianprorp. I know the function of the general, that he is on 
NATO or U. N. He is the Air Force representative to the United 
Nations; is that correct? 

General Ler. He was, General Harmon, retired. He had this dual 
position here in Washington as Special Assistant for Academy Matters. 
And the office of that general was run by the man you are discussing 
here, the colonel. 

I am sure you know that that subject blows hot and cold. There 
is much pressure from many areas regarding an Air Force Academy. 
We certainly would like to have an Air Force Academy and | am sure 
there are Members of the Congress that are on both sides. 

As long as there is any life in this subject, we must maintain that 
office. The office is busy. It is an office that for a long time pre- 
pared or was working on the preparation of materials to be used in the 
Academy if the Academy came to life. 

There are many letters that are prepared in that office today 
answering questions about it. As long as we have the problem of 
either having an Academy or of even discussing it, we must keep 
that office open, and it is the considered opinion that this colonel’s 
slot is required. 

There are very few people in that office, but it is the tremendous 
amount of work that comes through that office that I feel requires 
this space to be kept. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. How many officers are attached to this? 

General Ler. I believe there is only one other right now. I may 
be wrong on that. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is correct, General. One colonel 
and one one lieutenant colonel. 

Colonel Taytor. That is correct. 

General Ler. And two civilian secretaries. 

Mr. Bares. You know, Counsel, I am favorably disposed toward an 
Air Force Academy, but I fail to see the necessity for this particular 
billet. I think it might properly come under the Secretary of the 
Air Force. It has been a high-level matter. It seems to me that 
somebody in his office could answer the few inquiries that might 
develop along this line. 

General Lez. Perhaps that will come to pass, Mr. Bates. As you 
know, there was a considerable amount of discussion in the present 
session of Congress by various people that there would be a bill acted 
on. I think the bill is in the Congress, on the calendar. But until we 
know more about that, I think we can’t just close up an office that has 
been working now for several years on this matter. Perhaps it will 
come to pass that we can take this officer out of there. 

But until we know more about it, | would say we couldn’t. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well, it is no longer a contimuing research project, 
though; is it? 

General Ler. The research, I think, as far as curriculum, has been 
accomplished. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And the cost 

General Ler. It was a much larger office. We had a number of 
officers in this office out at Bolling Field and were working out there 
on this project. But they have long since gone to other assignments. 
And it has dwindled down to these two officers. So we have cut back 
as we saw the requirement for cutting back. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Office of Chief of the Air Force, Chaplain, the 
Chief of the Budget, Fiseal and Supply Division. What is the necessity 
for a colonel in connection with the Fiscal and Supply Division there; 
do you know? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is an important function under 
the chaplain, Mr. Blandford. What this man specifically does is: 
As far as the Office of the Chief of Air Force Chaplains is concerned, 
he monitors and prepares the budgetary estimates for the construction 
of religious facilities and for all items of chapel and chaplain equip- 
ment, and supplies, and he keeps the Chief of the Air Force Chaplains 
fully and currently advised and informed on all major policies and 
problems involving budget, fiscal, and supply matters relating to the 
chaplain program. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How much money does he handle in a year? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I don’t have a specified amount of 
money quoted here on that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, is this officer a chaplain? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burkes. He is right at the moment; yes, sir. 
He is a chaplain. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It just strikes me as rather odd, put it that way, 
that you take a chaplain and make a fiscal budget officer out of him, 
when you have this tremendous complex, controller’s setup, and we 
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have seen fiscal officers until they come out of our ears here in these 
hearings, and now we find a chaplain charged with this responsibility. 

It would seem a lot more logical to take a fiscal officer and bring 
him in and put him in that office, to assist in preparing the budget 
and be in charge. Because I am sure this chaplain is going to have to 
turn to somebody who is a fiscal officer for assistance anyway. He 
probably has a couple of them working for him. 

General Ler. But he does know the chaplain’s business as to the 
equipment that is needed. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh, yes; but so does the Chief of Chaplains. 

General Ler. Well—that is true, certainly—but we feel that we 
need a chaplain in that area so that we do not buy materials that are 
unnecessary. In fact, I think that since he has been in that office, 
money has been saved by him being there so that we are not buying 
more organs than we need. I remember talking to the Chief of 
Chaplains not too long ago about the very subject of buying organs, 
as to whether we needed certain numbers, or a fa numbers. This 
man is right up to that field from beginning to end. I think they are 
very wise in having a man who understands the requirements through- 
out the Air Force in the chaplain’s field, so that we do not need 
overbuy. 

Mr. Dy liaticen. Well, that probably would be true of everything 
in the Air Force or any other service. That anybody dealing with a 
particular subject should represent that particular division or branch 
or corps, whatever arrangement you want to call it. But this is the 
first time I believe I have seen a man who is commissioned as a chap- 
lain who is doing something that is necessarily—doing something that 
is tied in with finances, and not with the moral and spiritual welfare 
of the Air Force. 

General Lex. I don’t believe that is right, Mr. Blandford. 

If you will stop and consider your chaplains at base level. They 
go beyond spiritual and moral fields. They are administrators, to a 

egree. 

Mr. BiaNnprorD. Oh, yes; I know that. I worked with lots of 
them. 

P ai Les. In a small way. That builds up to this particular 
office. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Two of the duties he has, Mr. Bland- 
ford, would preclude putting a straight budget man in there. 

For example, one of his jobs is te prepare policy governing utilization 
of religious facilities and preparations to insure the implementation 
of such policies. Another function he performs is to recommend 
approval or disapproval of site locations, major alterations, and/or 
disposal of religious films in accordance with existing directives. So 
as the general pointed out, it certainly would be advisable to have that 
man a chaplain. 

Mr. Bares. Well, these original policies and the implementation of 
policies. I should think that function would repose in the Chief of 
Chaplains. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. This man is in the Office of the Chief 
of Chaplains, Mr. Bates. That is where he is located. 

Mr. Bates. Yes;I understand that. But I should think the overall 
policies would be established by the Chief of Chaplains. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is right; they are. 
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Mr. Bares. But this is like civil service, you know. You ask 
somebody in the office what they do, and they all do the same thing, 
and they are all the boss. They make out these particular sheets. 

Have you yet standardized a chapel in the Armed Forces? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. A standard chapel? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. The building, itself? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. I really don’t know. 

Mr. Bares. Does anybody know that, whether Army, Air Force, 
or the Navy, ever got together on the standard chapel yet? 

General Lex. I don’t know. 

Mr. Barns. I guess they are still all different types. They were in 
the last publie-works bill. 

But they are going ahead and trying to determine the standard 
chapel. It seemed to me there shouldn’t be much difference in their 
requirements for the various services, as far as a chapel is concerned. 

(Mr. Gavin, vice chairman of the subcommittee, presiding.) 

Mr. BuaNpForp. Page 76, Chief of Bands and Music Branch. 

General Luz. I brought that individual with me. He is Colonel 
Howard. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel Howard. 

, General Lex. I would like for him to come up and tell you what he 
oes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. Fine. 

General Lex. And what his experiences are, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Good morning. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. GEORGE S. HOWARD, CHIEF, BANDS AND 
MUSIC BRANCH, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Colonel Howarp. Good morning, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. What is your full name, Colonel? 

Colonel Howarp. Col. George S. Howard. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, your title is Chief of the Bands and Music 
Branch. 

Colonel Howarp. For the Air Force; yes. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Do you have an additional function? 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir; that is the total function. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Air Force Band reports directly to you? 

Colonel Howarp. May I tell you my duties and background? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fine. 

Colonel Howarp. If you wish, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

Colonel Howarp. I was brought in originall ee a music officer 
into the Army, the Special Rove, because o background. I 
hold five college degrees—bachelor of music, bachel or of arts, master 
of music, master of arts, and a doctor of music. 

It was felt that we wanted to build during the war—to utilize 
music in the very best manner possible. I transferred a little later 
to the Air Force to become conductor of the Air Beave: Band. At 
that time I found that there was a great deal of what I thought 
probably was a waste of effort: and not very much efficiency in the 
way the music program was conducted. 
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So General Spaatz asked whether I would not take over the job 
as Chief of Bands and build a music branch which would be second 
to none and which would give maximum efficiency. That is what I 
have tried to do. It has been very important—the civilian back- 
ground which I had was absolutely indispensable in the position. 
Previous to that I had been director of the Band, Orchestra, and 
Chorus School at Penn State College, before coming into the service. 

So the position as it stands today is really threefold. I am com- 
mander and conductor of the United States Air Force Band and 
Symphony Orchestra. I am commandant of the Air Force Band 
School and Chief of Bands and Musie for the Air Force. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the question I was going to ask you. In 
other words, you have 2 functions or 3, now. 

Colonel Howarp. Three; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So that actually the title of Chief of Bands and 
Musie Branch is somewhat misleading. because in addition you are 
the head of the Air Force Band. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Who is your counterpart in the Navy? 

Colonel Howarp. To my knowledge, sir, there is none. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Isn’t there a lieutenant commander? 

Colonel Howarp. Oh, yes, but that is merely as a conductor of 
the United States Navy Band, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And then there is Lieutenant Colonel Santelman 
in the Marine Corps. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How about the Army? 

Colonel Howarp. The Army has Major Curry in charge of the 
Army Band. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. How many other bands does the Air Force have? 

Colonel Howarp. The Air Force has 96 bands as of today, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And are there any other full colonels in the Air 
Foree with regard to bands? 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir; there has never been—this is the highest 
rank that has ever been attained. There is only one; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanpvrorp. That is not a statutory rank; is it? 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are commissioned in the Air Force directly? 

Colonel Howarp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There are 96 bands in the Air Force? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Ranging from base bands to—— 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. There are 34 pieces in most instances, 
with the exception of a 60-piece band and the official band here in 
Washington. 

Mr. Gavin. How long have you been a colonel? 

Colonel Howarp. I have to do a little bit of figuring. Two years, 
approximately, sir. 

r. Gavin. You said something about when you took over there 
was a lot of wasted effort. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Would you enlarge on that? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir; I would be delighted to. 
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Perhaps if I give you the duties which I now perform it might lead 
into that, if you don’t mind, sir. 

In the first place I assume all the responsibilities and the regular 
duties of a squadron commander; that is, with regard to the Air Force 
Band itself, which is 121 members. I arrange and conduct all im- 
portant band and orchestra engagements, audition and interview 
applicants for the existing vacancies, schedule all organization appear- 
ances, and personally rehearse the organization 

Mr. Gavin. Right at that point, what do you mean by appear- 
ances? Where does the band appear? 

Colonel Howarp. Such as playing at the Watergate, sir, the Capi- 
tol steps last night, the various functions and ceremonials which we 
participate in. 

Mr. Gavin. What do you mean by functions and ceremonials? 

Colonel Howarp. Such as meeting dignitaries at the National 
Airport, possibly, meeting them at Bolling Air Base, the tour which we 
are about to do, to go to Europe. 

Mr. Gavin. You attend a lot of social affairs, too, don’t you? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, but those are more or less—I would almost 
say extracurricular. 

ir. Gavin. They are what? 

Colonel Howarp. I would almost say they are extracurricular. 

Mr. Gavin. There is quite a bit of effort there, too, you know? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir; that is quite true. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is the tour itself sustaining, Colonel? 

Colonel Howarp. It is—actually, it will cost us not quite $3,500 
more to make the entire 3-month tour of Europe than it would be to 
keep the band right here in Washington. 

Mr. Gavin. We read a lot about this manpower shortage. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And I just wonder sometimes, when I read of your 
Air Force Band, about this manpower shortage you are talking about. 

Colonel Howarp. Well, sir, I think we can pretty well stand on our 
own two feet on that, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. You say it is extracurricular. If some affair comes up, 
you determine whether or not the band will participate; is that right? 

Colonel Howarp. Practically; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, then, why the extracurricular activity if it is not 
your regular activity? Why do you take on these extracurricular 
assignments that you are talking about? ; 

Colonel Howarp. | am thinking of that not exactly as a full band. 
When, for instance, we have the Secretaries or the Congressional Club, 
or something of that sort which desires to put on or have a bit of a 
performance with the Singing Sergeants, or they would like to have 

Mr. Gavin. You have a lot of other social affairs besides the secre- 
taries of Congress that you participate in. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Oh, yes. Why do you mention that? 

Colonel Howarp. Because we have just done that one. 

Mr. Gavin. You have done that once. ; 

Colonel Howarp. That is right, once a year. 

Mr. Gavin. In these affairs, you have been participating in a great 
number of them, as I observed them. 
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Colonel Howarp. Well, sir, there may be occasions in which we 
have the Home Hospital Committee, such as we had last week also. 
We supplied a small unit to participate in that. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I might ask the chairman: We have to recognize 
the need for the band to have some such group as that to get a little 
practice, so they will be efficient when they have real need for them. 

Mr. Gavin. That is right. But I have been reading about this 
manpower shortage and what brought this discussion up: I note the 
band participates in a great many social affairs. Where it concerns 
the Department of the Air Force—as the colonel points out, that is 
extracurricular duty. But with the manpower shortage—— 

Mr. Harpy. You would not recommend that they not have a band? 

Mr. Gavin. Oh, certainly not. I think it is a fine thing and [ am 
proud of the Air Force Band. I am just talking about where they 
participate, what activities they participate in. 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, can you tell us something about the normal 
day of the men in these bands? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir; I can do that. You are now thinking 
of the bands as a whole, sir, in the Air Force? They do all the duties 
of a regular airman, to start with. They have, however, their 
rehearsals every day. We have retreat ceremonies in the evening, 
whatever ceremonials, again—you can’t pin them down. There may 
be a retreat one day. It may be a meeting with a dignitary at 
another time. It may be aconcert. It may be a dance in the service 
club. It may be playing for an affair in the officers’ or NCO clubs. 

The time that is involved in that: We have actually found by 
taking the time, that a man spends more than 40 hours a week of 
actual duty time. 

At the same time all of these men, you must remember, are able to 
take over in an emergency. All of them are well equipped on the 
firing range. All of them can be used as guards. In fact, in the Air 
Force Band here, should an emergency arise, every man knows exactly 
where he is going to be and what he will be doing. 

Mr. Harpy. Would they serve—can they fly a plane or would they 
serve as ground crews or what? 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir; that we can’t do, sir. You can’t very 
well take a fine watch and have it do what an Ingersoll does. I mean 
they both keep time, but they are both in a completely different 
category. 

Mr. Bates. Now, Colonel, what do you mean by your 40 hours or 
44 hours of regular duty? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. Well, so many times you can’t just 
have a man sit down and blow an instrument for 40 hours. Of course, 
we try to keep them off KP, although they do draw those assignments 
at various times, too. They have charge of quarter duties. They 
have to take care of all their buildings. 

_ We have, I would say, the regular duties that an airman carries on, 
sir. 
Mr. Bares. Well, these extracurricular duties that they have: 
Are those included in the 40 or 44 hours? 
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Colonel Howarp. Ordinarily, it depends. Sir, may I say this: 
If you play in an officers’ club or NCO club, that is additional, over 
and above the 44 hours’ time. 

Mr. Gavin. I think those things are all right. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. What I am trying to drive at is this 

Mr. Gavin. That is no extracurricular activity. They are enter- 
taining the boys that are in the Department of the Air Force. What 
I am talking about is outside of the Air Force. 

Colonel Howarp. Well, sir, again, that is why I said extracurricu- 
lar, too, because so many times things come along that you almost 
have to do, but we don’t really consider them within our 40-hour week. 
It is something which we do as an extra duty. 

Mr. Bares. If these men go to these affairs at night, do they have 
to muster in the morning? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, indeed. If I don’t have a full rehearsal, 
when I call my rehearsal in the morning, there is trouble. If a man 
stays up until 4 o’clock, I can’t help that. 

Mr. Bares. You give him the afternoon off? 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Bates. You don’t mean to tell me they work all day long and 
play all night? 

olonel Howarp. If that is the position they are in, they are not 
excused and given compensatory time off; no, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now these men that work at the Statler or at the 
Watergate—those are night affairs? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Do I understand they have worked a full day? 

Colonel Howarp. The following day? Why not, sir? I do. 

Mr. Bares. Then I wouldn’t consider this to be choice duty. 

Colonel Howarp. Well, after all, a concert is full duty. I don’t 
figure at as extra duty by any means, you know. That is part of 
our job. 

Mr. Bares. I am trying to find out what you included in the 40 
hours. It appears to me they work every day, at least 5 days a week. 
There is your 40 hours there. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, I see what you mean, sir. 

Mr. Bares. How many nights a week would the average fellow go 
out? 

Colonel Howarp. The — airman at Bolling Air Base I would 
say works about 4 nights a week, sir. 

{r. Bares. And, in addition, 8 hours every day? 

Colonel Howarp. But we don’t brmg him in—they have 3 hours of 
rehearsal. We are taking them out for an hour drill every morning. 
Now they must practice. You take a fine violinist —unless he actually 
keeps up with his practice, he won’t have a position very long. How- 
ever, we do not have any practice rooms in which you can take a man 
to practice. But he will have to do much of that work at home. 

fr. Bares. When he is home? After midnight? 7 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir. Possible some parts of the afternoon. 

Mr. Bates. Well, that was my question. Do you let them go 
home in the afternoon to practice? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir; if they do not have actually rehearsal 
periods or assigned concerts; yes, sir, that is right. 
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Mr. Batzs. I see. 

Colonel Howarp. But that must still be considered as part of their 
duty. They can’t go to Baltimore or they can’t go elsewhere. They 
have to be on call. 

Mr. BLanpForp. You attempt to limit your engagements so that 
if these men do not participate in some of them they get an oppor- 
tunity to go home? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. In other words, you might schedule 3 presenta- 
tions in 1 week? 

Colonel Howarp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And you try to give them 72-hour passes on 
occasion, the same as the rest of the Air Force functions. 

Colonel Howarp. Well, I am afraid I am not real lenient in that 
respect. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The point is you don’t always have 120 men— 
in other words, you have additional numbers in your band so there can 
be some rotating, some people on leave. They do get leave? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir; we take leave 2 weeks during the spring 
of the year and 2 weeks during the fall, in which all the men take leave 
at the same time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. For example, if I am not mistaken, the Air Force 
played at the VFW banquet at the Statler this year. 

Colonel Howarp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That was planned well in advance. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now supposing you are called by a secretary or 
a general officer or someone to furnish an eight-piece band for a 
dance that is being given in a semiofficial capacity. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Will you supply that band for that purpose? 

Colonel Howarp. That would depend upon the importance of 
other engagements which we might have that evening and it would 
also depend upon the legality of it, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. By the rank of the officer? 

Colonel Howarp. No. 

Mr. Gavin. What rank would the officer have to be before he 
could make a request for the Air Force to participate in this band 
as a unit? 

Colonel Howarp. It wouldn’t be so much the individual officer, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, you wouldn’t pay any attention to a rank of a 
colonel that would call up. I mean what rank does a man have to 
be before he could make a request to participate? 

Mr. Harpy. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir. Let me clarify that. If a major called 
me and said, ‘“‘I have an affair which is taking place at the air base 
of the officers’ club” 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let’s say it is the Shoreham Hotel. 

Mr. Gavin. That is not what I am talking about. I am talking 
about what we read in the papers about the social events where the 
Air Force participates and a number of soloists. You know what I 
am talking about. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes; I do, sir. 
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Mr. Gavin. That is why I say: What rank does the officer have to 
be before he can request a band for such an affair? 

Colonel Howarp. Sir, all of these affairs 

Mr. Gavin. Stay away from the Department of the Air Force. 
Any entertainment that is given directly to the Air Force, directly, 
I mean, to the Air Force personnel, is all right. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. If it is in the category of the Air Force, it is all right, 
and we have no objection. But I read about these other affairs and 
that is what I am talking about. 

General Lex. Mr. Chairman, let me interrupt here, if I may. [| 
think what you are discussing—and I would stand corrected by 
Colonel Howard—but I think what you are discussing and what you 
read about is primarily semiofficial functions which the Air Force 
Chief of Staff or Deputy Chief or the Secretary or people of that 
description must put on—semiofficial functions. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes. 

General Lex. And Colonel Howard does not send the whole band. 
That band is made up of many units which he can pull out and send 
to these things. 

Mr. Harpy. It leads me to this question: How do you distinguish 
between a purely social function, an official function, and a sextiofiicial 
function? 

General Lun. Well, I think that would have to depend on the type 
of entertainment that was required. In other words, if I am just 
entertaining my friends, that is purely a social function. If I am 
designated perhaps by the Chief of Staff to entertain the Chief of, 
shall we say the French Air Force, or some dignitary from one of our 
NATO countries, I would consider that semi, if not official. 

That is what I had in mind. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you would have to be designated by 
the Chief of Staff? 

General Lex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. We have been reading a lot about the manpower 
shortage lately. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. And then when we read about these other affairs, I 
just wonder about them. 

Mr. Buanprorp. May I say this, Mr. Chairman: On any occasion 
where any of the service bands goes beyond its semiofflicial capacity, 
Mr. Petrillo will let you know about it in about 15 minutes. 

General Ler. That is right. 

Colonel Howarp. Very quickly. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And has already advised the service bands on 
many occasions—as a matter of fact, I think he entered a strong 
' objection to the tours that were being conducted by the service bands. 
I believe as a result, you are only allowed, is it, 1 or 2 tours a year? 

General Lev. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That was only on the basis that it would be a self- 
liquidating tour. 

Colonel Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, that leads me to the question, again: 
Do I understand, then, that we are leaving it to Mr. Petrillo to deter- 
mine what is official, what is semiofficial, and what is social? 
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Mr. Buanprorp. I would say, Mr. Hardy, in reply to that, Mr. 
Petrillo would have as much to say in the determination of that as 
anybody, because the musicians union—I don’t know the official title 
for it, but the musicians union have, I believe, worked out amicable 
relationships with all of the service bands so that they are not in 
competition with professional entertainers. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, you are talking now, I suppose, about the prac- 
tical effects of what happens. But I am still of the opinion that a 
determination as to what is official and what type of function a serv- 
ice band would be permitted to perform is primarily the responsibility 
of the service and not of Mr. Petrillo. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, for example, the VF W banquet: Certainly 
that is not an official function in any way, shape, or manner. It is 
an 1 end 9 that is chartered by Congress. But it is not an 
official presentation of any military department. It can hardly be 
considered semiofficial. 

But in the nature of things, all of the service bands at one time or 
another have gone to the VF W banquet. Now I believe the Reserve 
Officers Association had a banquet Friday night in Philadelphia. If 
I am not mistaken, all of the bands were represented there, or at least 
two of the bands were represented. Now I don’t know how you dis- 
tinguish whether the Reserve Officers Association banquet was official, 
semiofficial, or social. 

But I would gather that in the nature of things, the professional 
entertainers of the country do not take exception to that type of a 
function. 

On the other hand, we may have objections when a town wants to 
put on a ceremony to celebrate its 100th anniversary. There, the 


musicians union on occasion may se strenuously on the ground 


that that is more of a function of a 
Federal Government has no right. 

Mr. Gavin. Has the committee taken a position on matters of 
that kind? 

Mr. BLanprorp. We took a very firm position with regard to the 
Marine Corps Band, and in the report also I think we referred to the 
other service bands, that we would not authorize the use of the 
Marine Corps Band outside of Washington. The Marine Corps 
Band is a statutory band, and can’t leave the seat of the Government 
without official action——— 

Mr. Gavin. Doesn’t that apply to all the other bands, too? 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. No, sir; it does not. The Air Force Band for 
example can go any place where the Air Force Chief sends it, and the 
only limitations are funds and the musicians’ union. That’s what it 
boils down to. 

Is that correct, Colonel? 

Colonel Howarp. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Let me ask Commander Wheeler. 

The Navy doesn’t have a rank comparable for their band leader 
with the Air Force? 

Commander WHEE ER. Well, we just haven’t found it necessary, 
Mr. Gavin. It is really not a true military position. 

Mr. Bares. Well, Mr. Chairman, since Mr. Petrillo is keeping 
such a careful eye on this, I don’t suspect there is much need for us 
to pursue the matter further. 
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Mr. Harpy. Just leave it to him? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I am not concurring in that position, as far as Mr. 
Petrillo is concerned, Mr. Chairman. The only thing I am saying 
is you have a practical problem and that if you are stepping on the 
toes of the musician’s union the services know about it, as a matter 
of fact know about it in advance of the presentation. 

I think you have been compelled to cancel some of your engage- 
ments, have you not, Colonel? 

Colonel Howarp. Not with the band here in Washington, but 
with some of the other bands. 

Mr. Gavin. One question more: How about the Army? What is 
the comparable rank to the Department of the Army’s band. 

Colonel Mircnety. Mr. Hardy, I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Gavin. I am not Mr. Hardy. 

Colonel Mircue.t. I beg your pardon, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, we will forgive you this time. 

Colonel Mrrcnetu. I am not familiar with that, sir. I can’t 
answer that question. ' 

Mr. Buanprorp. On the cost of the band, am I correct that any- 
time you go out of the city to a function of any description, unless it 
is purely a departmental function, that the organization that asks for 
your cooperation must pay the cost of transportation and the cost of 
the food and subsistence for the band? 

Colonel Howarp. That is right, sir. That even applies, to go 
further, on our European tour, where we play in foreign countries, 
where we actually do so at the invitation of the toreign government. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, you charge admission for that concert? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Where else do you charge admission for the con- 
certs? 

Colonel Howarp. In the States, when we are outside the District 
of Columbia for a sponsoring agency; yes. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now, in the States you do charge? 

Colonel Howarp. That is right. 

Mr. BuanpForp. That is where you also get into trouble with the 
musicians’ union, when you start charging for the presentation? 

Colonel Howarp. Ordinarily not, sir. When it is sponsored for 
such matter as the Lion’s Club or probably the Rotary Club or some- 
thing of that sort, in which it goes to charity completely. 

Mr. BLANDFORD. I see. 

Colonel Howarp. The only funds taken out of it are the actual 
expense. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, one other question, Colonel. 

Mr. Gavin. We could all agree on that. 

Colonel Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Do the members of the Air Foree Band enlist in 
the Air Force Band, or enlist in the Air Force? 

Colonel Howarp. They enlist in the Air Force, sir. . 

Mr. Bianprorp. It is different from the Marine Corps Band. I 
don’t know about the Navy Band. 
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Colonel Howarp. We bring them in. They enlist in the Air Force 
and of course are eligible to be sent anywhere. However, when you 
assign them to a certain position and they are able to fill that posi- 

Mr. Buanprorp. Do all enlistees in the Air Force, then, including 
those whom you have actually talked to in order to obtain the services 
as a tuba player or something—go through basic training in the 
Air Force? 

Colonel Howarp. Yes, sir. That is something which had not 
happened before. Otherwise, you will have a civilian in uniform and 
then you have a musician who is temperamental, and it is a headache, 
believe me. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Well, just for the record, Mr. Chairman, I don’t 
want to bring the Marine Corps up again, but bands do participate in 
combat, because the First Division Band, not by choice but I am sure 
by circumstance, did become engaged in combat during the war and 
I am sure that is true of other bands, division bands particularly, 
who go along with their divisions. 

Colonel Howarp. My assistant conductor, Captain Yesulaitis, 
took a beachhead with his band during the war, and was decorated 
for it also, 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. I was just wondering if he made the walls fall down by 
blowing the trumpet? 

Colonel Howarp, I don’t think so. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I don’t know what discussion has gone 
on before, but anything they can get by Petrillo on I would say go 
ahead and do it. I don’t know what the prior discussion has been. 
I know one thing: They have a mighty good band in the Air Force, 
I know that. And | am for them. 

What became of that sergeant that used to sing a lot, the singing 
sergeant that used to sing around here, and was a fine baritone? 

Colonel Howarp. Bill Jones. 

Mr. Rivers. A big, heavy-set fellow. 

Colonel Howarp. You are thinking of Rabuski, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. He is with you still? 

Colonel Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Rivers. He got a promotion. 

Mr. Gavin. Is there any further remarks about bands? 

Mr. Bates? 

Mr. Bates. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Mr. Hardy? 

Mr. Harpy. No. 

Mr. Gavin. We go on, then, to page 78. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Under Director of Maintenance Engineering, we 
have a colonel who at least has a very honest title of being chief of the 
ad hoe board. I know there are a lot of ad hoc boards in the Depart- 
ment, but I haven’t seen an officer who is actually assigned as the 
chief of the ad hoc board. 

General Lez. Mr. Chairman, I have brought Colonel McCawley, 
who I believe can discuss that position for you. 

Mr. Rivers. Ad hoc is a legal term; isn’t it? 
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TESTIMONY OF COL. JOHN C. McCAWLEY, OFFICE OF DIRECTOR OF 
MAINTENANCE, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Colonel McCawtey. Well, it is Latin. I suppose anyone who 
understands Latin would use it. . 

Mr. Harpy. It still doesn’t ring. 

Colonel McCaw iey. It is still a misnomer here, because this 
possisens or this space or the billet, as you have called them, is for the 

eputy Director, actually, of Air Force Maintenance. 

Air Force Maintenance, of course, is a very important and very 
extensive undertaking, I think you will agree, and it embraces the 
maintenance of all the Air Force aircraft and all of our other 
equipment. 

The Director is a general officer and he has a deputy who is a 
Pore The only other colonels are the people :n charge of each 

ivision. 

At the time that this report was gathered, the occupant of the space 
which called for the Deputy Director was actually on a temporary 
ad hoe board which has since been disbanded. The purpose of that 
board, which consisted of experts in all of these various fields, was to 
survey all Air Force type units to determine whether or not we could 
effect reductions in manypower and equipment. 

The board was headed by a general officer. I think that everyone 
will admit that that was a very good and laudible purpose, and it 
did effect reductions in personnel and equipment. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, you are Deputy Director of Maintenance 
ret ma and there is no longer an officer assigned to the ad hoc 

oard? 

Colonel McCawtey. That is correct. This should have been 
Deputy Director. The ad hoc was merely a temporary job. 

Mr. Rivers. And you have him enough rank to start with to give 
him jurisdiction across the board for any information——— 

Selena McCaw ey. That is correct. The board was headed by a 
general officer, with colonel deputies from the various technical fields, 
and this particular one was from maintenance. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. Yes, Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bares. Colonel, did you have a deputy director before? 

Colonel McCawtery. Yes, but temporarily there was a lapse in 
manning, I mean undermanning there, because the Director was a 
colonel and the spot for a deputy was filled temporarily by one of 
these division chiefs, and another man was actually out on the board. 

The five spaces were there 

Mr. Gavin. The billet has been eliminated now. 

Colonel McCawuey. As an ad hoc board member. The actual 
incumbent is a deputy director. 

Mr. Bates. So when this fellow came back from the board they 
found a spot for him as deputy director? 

Colonel McCawtey. That is correct. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Page 80, Mr. Chairman, Chief of the Domestic 
Standards, under the Director of Requirements, Deputy Chief of 
Staff, Development. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, may I propound a question of the 
Chair? 
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Mr. Gavin. Mr. Rivers. 

Mr. Rivers. Do we have a target date that we are trying to get 
this bill reported? 

Mr. BLanpForpb. We are not considering a bill, Mr. Rivers. We 
are taking an overall examination of colonels’ and generals’ billets in 
all of the Armed Forces. Mr. Arends desires the subcommittee to 
meet in executive session. We hope we can complete this this morning. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, I don’t think we can complete it. I think we 
ought to leave here not later than 5 minutes to 11. We have very 
important matters coming up, and I will have to leave. 

Mr. Bares. There is a very delicate proposition before us today, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gavin. I would suggest that we adjourn now to meet to- 
morrow morning at 10 o’clock, so that will give us an opportunity 

Mr. Rivers. We have the big committee tomorrow, don’t we? 

Mr. Bianprorp. I am not sure whether we are going to have the 
full committee tomorrow or not. We have to consider this Davis 
amendment somewhere along the line. 

Mr. Rivers. The Davis amendment directly affects this. 

Mr. BuanprForp. Yes, sir. That is why this committee has to 
make up its mind one way or the other, which way it is going to go. 

Mr. Rivers. Mr. Chairman, I understand there are about 50 
instances—Sam, this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Chief of the Domestic Standards. 

General Les. I have Major Lent here, who will explain that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What are your initials, Major? 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. ROBERT R. LENT, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, DEVELOPMENT, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Major Lent. Robert R. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. What is that? 

Major Lent. The Chief of the Domestic Standards, Air Standardi- 
zation Group, is responsible to the Chief of the Air Standardization 
Group for actions and recommendations relative to policy procedures 
and USAF participation in the Department of Defense Standardiza- 
tion program, other joint and United States Standard activities and 
USAF-type classification programs. 

In other words, they try to standardize the equipment not only 
between the services, but within the Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How does that differ from the Chief of the Air 
Standardization Group? 

Major Lent. Well, the Air Standardization Group, the Chief, 
supervises and coordinates for the Director of Requirements, par- 
ticipates in international and standardization activities, develops 
policies and procedures therefor. He is the USAF representative 
upon the Executive Secretariat of the Triparty—that is United 
States, United Kingdom, and Canada—Air Standardization Coordi- 
nating Committee. 

Now, he supervises and coordinates for the directorate requirements 
for participation of the Deputy Defense—— 

r. BLANpForD. Let me interrupt there. I am not clear in my 
mind what the domestic standards applies to. This is just Air 
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Force-wide. You don’t mean there are two C—47’s that are different 
because one group likes to put something in their aircraft that another 
group doesn’t? 

Major Lent. Well, it may run all the way from nuts and bolts, 
standardization of equipment like that, on up to the standardization, 
say, of aradar set. Every piece of hardware that we would use in the 
Air Force comes under standardization perusal. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I would assume you have a common manu- 
facturer for aircraft, and that you have common parts. But I wasn’t 
aware of the fact that you had the same aireraft within various groups 
that would be considerably different. 

Major Lenr. Well, the one purpose of standardization 

Mr. Buanprorp. Doesn’t that involve cataloging in itself? 

In other words, why is it necessary to have a Domestic Standards 
Division? 

By the nature of the Air Force, you would assume that you would 
have it without having to have a division chief. 

Major Lenr. Well, I don’t think that necessarily follows. It is 
that you have different manufacturers and you have different con- 
tracting agencies and you purchase from all types of organizations, 
and you have to have a specification to meet the requirements of the 
Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Doesn’t that come into procurement? This is 
requirements and development. 

Major Lenr. Well, procurement procures on a specification and 
then the standardization people try to make these specifications 
standard throughout the Air Force. 

Mr. BuianpForp. But isn’t that the job of the procurer, not the 
one who is determining the requirements? The requirements decides 
what they need, I can understand that. The Director of Require- 
ments would know what they need for the aircraft. Maybe it is just 
a bad name for the job. It doesn’t make sense, that you have do- 
mestic 

General Lex. Well, as I see this—maybe I am not completely read 
into this picture as I should be, but as I see it, this man is not only 
worrying about standardization in the Air Force; he is also worrying 
about joint standardization. 

Mr. Birworons: That would make much better sense. 

General Lez. Am I correct in that? 

Major Lent. That is correct. 

General Lez. He is working with the other services. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is a different problem. That is why I asked 
you if this is Air Force-wide. This is aircraftwide, throughout the 
services, then. 

Major Lent. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BLanpForp. So you can have more interchangeability of parts. 
In the event that a Navy plane comes down on an Air Force field, 
the chance is that you might find a part in an Air Force field to fit 
that Navy plane, is that what you are getting at? , 

Major Lent. That is correct. And it goes broader than that. It 
may be in vehicles. It may be in heating units. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I see. 

Major Lent. It may be almost anything. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. Well, that is sufficient. 
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On page 81: Directorate of Statistical Services. 
You have somebody here on that? 

General Lez. We have Colonel MacNaughton. 
Mr. BuanpFrorp. Colonel MacNaughton. 
What are your initials, Colonel? 


TESTIMONY OF COL. F. H. MacNAUGHTON, DIRECTORATE OF 
STATISTICAL SERVICES, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


Colonel MacNavenron. F. H. 

Mr. Buanprorp. F. H. 

Colonel MacNaventon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have gone into the statistical service pretty 
thoroughly throughout the hearings on the Air Force part. We found 
that there were seven colonels, if I am not mistaken, who were classi- 
fied as statistical service officers, Air Force-wide, is that right, other 
than Headquarters, Air Force? 

Colonel MacNavenron. Yes, sir; I believe outside of the head- 
quarters there are seven authorized. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, in addition to the 7 outside we find that 
there are 7 in Air Force Headquarters. 

Colonel MacNavenrton. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And is the Director a general officer? 

Colonel MacNavuauron. Yes, sir; he is. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Our impression of a statistical services was that 
they were an organization to gather statistics used for a variety of 
purposes. Then we had on top of that an Analysis Division which 
analyzed statistics that you people gather. 

Frankly, the subcommittee was rather critical of the number of 
people engaged in the collection of statistics, particularly with regard 
to their rank, since it did not seem to be a particularly complicated 
procedure to gather statistics. 

Perhaps the analysis of the statistics was something else? Now, 
what is the justification for seven full colonels operating in this Office 
of Directorate of Statistical Services? 

Colonel MacNavuauron. Individually or collectively, sir? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I think you will take them collectively to 
start with. I think individually you could justify 1 or 2. 

Colonel MacNavuauron. Generally speaking, your concept of the 

urpose of statistical services is correct. It is a statistics-gathering 
dy or organization. It doesn’t stop, however, with the collection 
of statistics. It also analyzes statistics. True, the management- 
analysis service does that, too. But it analyzes command missions 
more than it does the statistics. The Director of Statistics Serv- 
ices —— 

Mr. Buanprorp. It analyzes command, you say. 

Colonel MacNavueuton. Command missions; yes, sir, not neces- 
sarily statistics. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No; but it analyzes. Now, this is a new function 
for statistical—— 

Colonel MacNavueuron. It is not one of the new functions. It has 
been the function all along. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Oh. 

On top of that you have an analyst section? 
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Colonel MacNavuenrton. Yes, sir; but the dividing line where sta- 
tistical services stops analyzing and where management analysis 
takes over—it is not a ver Shaded area. Statistical Services is 
charged with the issuance of the summary control statements, the 
command control book, a monthly briefing for Mr. White, an Under 
Secretary. Briefing covers all aspects of personnel, materiel, and 
operation, and combat readiness. Purely from a statistical point of 
view, that is correct. But these people that are head of these various 
divisions must have a broad Air Force knowledge of what these statis- 
tics mean when they come in. 

They must have had the experience in the field. When these 
come in they must know whether they are valid or not and they 
can only know whether they are valid by having an experience of 
knowing whether it is a statistical probability that such and such 
exists. 

Mr. BLANpForD. But under that theory, then, Colonel, wouldn’t 
it be logical to assume that the people to whom you are reporting 
would also be required to have the same background and that 

Colonel MacNavueuton. That is very true, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. There is no end to this. In other words, who is 

ing to determine whether the Directorate of Statistical Services 

as verified these figures that come in from the various field com- 
mands? Our attitude was that it was to a certain extent perhaps a 
limited civilian function. 

Colonel MacNavueuron. No, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That the gathering of statistics was more of a 
machine operation, or adding and subtracting figures. The analysis 
function made better sense. We just couldn’t see the necessity for 
having two separate divisions. I don’t know whether you have— 
yes, you have preceding it in the chart the management-analysis 
service. 

Colonel MacNauauron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. We will assume that those people could do the 
function of analysis and the statistical people would do the job of 
collecting. Now we find that there is a gray area where there is a 
little bit of analysis done by both. 

Colonel MacNavuauron. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

For instance, let me take the Chief of Report Control Group. That 
is a small group. Its mission is to control actually the approval and 
disposal of reports. In the past year it disapproved or caused not to be 
published directives to call for over 400 reports. To be able to dis- 
approve reports, that person must have a broad knowledge of air- 
staff requirements. This person must be able to sit there and say, 
“Well, this asking agency does or does not need this report. Although 
they say they do, it is my belief, backed up by experience, that they 
don’t require them. We will give them something else that will cover 
the same thing.” 

That, of course, is the way we control our reports and it has saved 
the Air Force an awful lot of money. 

General Lez. In that connection, I think, Mr. Blandford, it would 
be wise to also say that this analysis that the colonel is discussing, 
the gray area, in regard to the control group of handling the requests 
for information—they by their analysis would be able to say that 
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they already had such information and that I, as an asking agent, 
can get it without this new report. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I am not questioning the necessity for statistical 
services. I am questioning the necessity for the rank that is there. 

Colonel MacNavucuron. I realize that. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. I am also questioning the necessity of those 
people wearing uniforms. I don’t want to be moan with this 
question, but since I have done it with everybody else so I suppose 
there is no reason why I should skip you. What is your background? 
In other words, do you have a degree in business administration? 

Colonel MacNavuauron. I have a degree in business administration, 

Mr. BuanprForp. From a service school? 

Colonel MacNauauron. From a_ service school, yes; sir. I 
graduated from flying school in 1938. And combat experience. I 
have commanded squadrons. I have gathered the statistics at the 
lowest level. I served as Director of Statistical Service of the Far 
East Air Forces since the Korean war. That is my background for 
this. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now the rest of these people are all—you are 
the Deputy Director, are you not? 

Colonel MacNaventon. No, sir; 1 am Chief of the Personnel 
Statistics Division. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I see. 

General Les. I think there, again, is an example of an individual 
rotating that we have discussed here in the past. There is a require- 
ment for such an individual in the Far East where he just came from. 
We couldn’t very well rotate a civilian. I think you get that point, 
too. We have discussed that for some time. 

Mr. BianpForp. That is the only place we found them, I think. 

General Len. I know we have discussed the subject. 

Mr. BianpForp. I think we found just one officer. 

All right, we will turn over to page—thank you very much, Colonel, 

Colonel MacNauauron. Thank you. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 89, under Directorate of Installations, Chief 
of the Family Housing Group, and Deputy Chief of the Family 
Housing Group. 

Bh rag Lez. I would like to call Colonel Kroeber, who can discuss 
this. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You are Colonel Kroeber; what are your initials, 
Colonel? 


TESTIMONY OF COL. A. KROEBER, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, DIRECTOR 
OF INSTALLATIONS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 


Colonel Krorser. A, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You are a regular or a reserve, Colonel? 

Colonel Krorser. I am a Regular officer, sir. I am the executive 
officer, Directorate of Installations. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Were you in the Corps of Engineers prior to 
transfer to the Air Force? 

Colonel Krorser. No, sir. I am not an engineer officer. How- 
ever, I was an engineer in civilian life. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. How long have you been in the Air Force? 
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Colonel Kronser. Since 1941, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForp. 1941? 

Colonel Krorxer. I transferred from the Army to the Air Force. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is your function as Chief of the Family 
Housing Group? 

Colonel Krozser. Sir, I am not the Chief of the Family Housing 
Group. I am the executive officer of the Directorate of Installations, 
sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I see. 

Colonel Krorser. And as such I am responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the directorate and manning of it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, what does the Chief of the Family Housing 
Group do? 

Colonel Krozser. The Chief of the Family Housing Group. sir, 
is responsible for the provision of family housing Air Force-wide, both 
in the ZI and overseas. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are you speaking of service housing or finding 
places for people to live? 

Colonel Kroxser. Both, sir. Primarily during the last few years, 
since the advent of the Wherry Housing Act, the Family Housing 
Group, Directorate of Installations, were instrumental in a provision of 
Wherry housing. There were provided a total program of some 40,800 
family housing units, spread over about 53 bases. 

That particular workload at one time, up to about a year ago, 
necessitated the assignment of 4 full colonels in that family housing 
group and approximately 40 personnel who handled all the proposals, 
sea and negotiating for the construction of these particular 

amily housing units. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now why did that require a person with extensive 
Air Force background, Colonel? A house is a house, is it not? I mean 
a@ unit is a unit and everybody knows what you need to live in a 
house. You have standardized to a great extent the type of units 
that can be constructed. 

Now what is peculiar about family housing in the Air Force or any 
other service that requires a person to be in uniform as the Chief of 
that group? 

Colonel Krorser. The person in uniform, sir, is primarily the Chief 
of the Family Housing Group is, of course, required to have extensive 
contacts not only with the agency above us, such as the Director of 
Housing in OSD, and Assistant Secretary for Housing at the Air 
Force level, but particularly with the major commanders. 

Each of the major commanders, some of them wearing four-star 
rank, of course, is particularly interested in getting housing at these 
particular installations. The Chief of the Family Housing Group 
personally carries on all contacts with these commanders and other 
responsible officers in the air staff to defend and arrange for the neces- 
sary housing, to get either approved or disapproved the provision of 
housin: various installations. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is nothing with that, though, that specifi- 
cally requires a man to be in uniform. In other words, the head of the 
Tactical Air Command or head of Lackland Air Force Base or any 
place else could deal with a civilian as well as he could deal with a 
man in uniform; isn’t that correct? 
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Colonel Krouzzr. He could, sir. However, that is another pecu- 
liarity of the service, of course. An officer has more ready access, for 
instance, in dealing with General LeMay, let us say, or General 
Cannon, a colonel competent in talking his business will have a little 
easier job to deal with the senior officers than would a civilian. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes, but you see, that has come up several times 
Colonel. That borders on the charge of a closed corporation, a closed 
fraternity. I don’t think that is true, because the Air Force has 
made extensive use of civilians in many jobs. And what the subcom- 
mittee is attempting to find are places where the Air Force might 
conceivably use civilians and not be constantly charged with being 
or having excessive rank. 

Colonel Krozser. Well, sir, conversely, it is surprising to see that 
civilians dealing with us—contractors coming in, representatives of 
municipalities and similar civilian organizations—will insist invari- 
ably in dealing with an officer rather than dealing with a civilian. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is easily explained. That is because 
they know they have to get to the military chief because he is generally 
chief of a division. The civilian makes the decisions in most cases, 
but they must be approved by a military man. That is just because 
of the nature of the operation. 

That is true in many instances. It is true in many cases where you 
are attempting to a cmeainnn to the Air Force or where you are 
trying to show them a new idea, that you may convince all of the 
civilians in the office that you have something, but unless you can get 
John Jones’ signature on there, who is a colonel or a general, you are 
not going to sell it to the Air Force. 

And yet the decision is being made, as Mr, Bates has constantly 
reiterated, by a civilian. And here, just as a personal opinion, I 
think there are plenty of billets that are occupied by officers that 
could be occupied by civilians, or at least could be occupied by officers 
of lesser rank. 

Now take the Chief of the Real Estate Division. What does the 
Chief of the Real Estate Division do? Real estate is real estate to 
any lawyer. What is there peculiar about a piece of real estate that 
the Air Force is interested in? 

Colonel Krozser. It is not so much the real estate itself, sir, as 
the volumes of transactions involved. The defense of these trans- 
actions before various agencies, both of the Air Force and Department 
of Defense, the Bureau of the Budget and the congressional commit- 
tees are of such a nature and volume that they do require some fairly 
senior officers in the key positions to represent the Air Force and ta 
to them. 

Again, contacts with governors of States, contacts with the heads 
of municipalities, the contacts with the committees | mentioned, all 
require a certain amount of senior officers to speak for the Air Force 
and represent them. 

I would like to say, sir, if | may, that we in the Directorate of 
Installations are extremely conscious of trying to delegate functions 
to civilians wherever possible. And the organization chart that you 
are looking at, sir, is somewhat outdated in that in the Family Hous- 
ing Group there now is a Chief of the Family Housing Group who is 
a full colonel. 
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The Deputy Chief of that housing group is a civilian, with all 
prerogatives of the Chief. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is exactly what we are trying to do here, 
Colonel. 

Colonel Krorser. There was an Assistant Chief of the group, a 
military assistant in the rank of colonel, who has now served his 4 
years, whose position will be vacated and will not be filled because 
the workload of the Family Housing Group has reduced to such an 
extent that we no longer require an additional colonel in that par- 
ticular unit. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, I suggest the same thing could be done in 
the Real Estate Division, in the Deputy Chief of the Real Estate 
Division. 

Colonel Kroxser. Sir, in the Real Estate Division the Deputy 
Chief is also a civilian. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Good. 

Colonel Krorser. However, the volume of transactions in that 
Division is so large and requires the presence of at least two senior 
officers in that Division office and requires a military assistant in the 
rank of colonel in there, because one man can’t cover the presenta- 
tions that have to continuously be made. In other words, we have, 
for instance, the Chief of the Division attending a congressional 
hearing, and simultaneously a particularly important matter may 
come up requiring his discussion with the office, Secretary of Defense, 
a governor, or another important official. So there are actually two 

eople required on the military side at the Division front office to 
oreo the volume of business. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now let me see if I get this straight. What you 
did, then, was eliminated the Office of Deputy Chief of Real Estate 
Division as a post for an officer? 

Colonel Krorser. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And created the Office of Assistant Chief of the 
Real Estate Division, which is now a military post, but made the 
Deputy Chief a civilian? “ 

Colonel Krorser. The second officer is not a chief. He is merely 
a military assistant. He has no command prerogative. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Is he a full colonel? 

Colonel Krorser. He is a full colonel, but he extends the capability 
of the chief to be in various places at the same time and cover the 
volume of that Division. 

Moai Bianprorp. But you haven’t eliminated any full colonels, 
then! 

Colonel Krorser. We have not been able to eliminate in that 
particular—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. How about the Chief of the Family Housing 
Group; have you eliminated the full colonel there? 

‘ Colonel Krorser. We have eliminated the position of a full colonel, 
ir 


sir. 

It may be illustrative to say in the case of the Real Estate Division, 
during the past fiscal year that Division handled the acquisition of 
some 1,375,000 acres of land valued at approximately $60 million. 
That is a considerable amount of business, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. It is a lot of business, Colonel, but to me it is all 
the more convincing evidence of the fact that you ought to have some 
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rmanent civilians in there, because they are going to be dealing with 
it all the time. My own reaction is it doesn’t take a colonel to sit 
there and approve the real-estate transaction when you have civilians 
who are doing the work anyway. 

Colonel Krorser. That is exactly correct, sir. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. I can appreciate the fact that you have somebody 
come over to Congress and make the presentation. 

Colonel Right, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. But I have seen civilians make those presenta- 
tions time and time again and do a good job of making the presenta- 
tion. I don’t know what this gentleman’s job title is, but 1 am sure 
that he has at his finger tips a good deal of the information we are 
discussing right here on all of these. 

He works for you, doesn’t he, General? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. He works for me, Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now it is very similar, you might say, to the staff 
concept we have here in our committee. The continuing people in 
the shop who will be available through various Congresses to answer 
the questions that keep coming up time and time again. 

This isn’t in the nature of an inquisition. What we are attempting 
to do is to find places where they can eliminate people in uniform, so 
that we can justify the rank structure that you have in the Air Force. 

Colonel Krorrer. I see. 

Mr. BLanprorp. In many cases we found where in our opinion you 
can substitute civilians for service personnel. Now these figure- 
heads that you are speaking of—because that is all you are speaking 
about, are figureheads—may be a very nice thing to have if you have 
plenty of rank, but when you are pinched for rank, those are the ones 
that have got to give, the ones who might have to come up and make 
an appearance before the Congress, the one that may have to go out 
to lunch with a governor some place or might have to go and see a 
governor or something of that nature, but it is just going to be up to 
the governor to learn that he is going to have to deal with a civilian 
and not somebody in uniform. 

Colonel Krorser. It is not only that, but actually the volume of 
business that has to be carried on is such that it could be handled 
well by either military or civilians possibly, but there are certain 
limitations that preclude putting too many civilians of that caliber in 
that particular spot. 

We are forced to use officers because we can only justify paying, let 
us say, a grade 14 civilian to sit in that particular spot and the Timi- 
tations on personnel preclude assigning more civilians to it. So we 
we are forced then to resort to an officer filling that position. 

Your concept is certainly fully concurred with by us. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Right, and you have put your finger right on the 
whole problem right there. You have just made the best statement, 
so far as these hearings are concerned, on this whole subject. I am 
sure this subcommittee will recognize it: That in many cases you 
know you could replace officers with civilians if you could get the 
civilians. 

Colonel Krozser. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And if you could pay them and if you didn’t con- 
stantly have this problem of being cut down in your civilian help. 
But what you have stated is, I think, 100 percent correct. 
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There are many cases throughout the Air Force where you are 
using officers because you know you couldn’t get civilians to do the 
job within the grade hmitations imposed by civil service. 

Colonel Krorser. That is exactly right. 

Mr. BuanpForp. You take an officer and assign him there and 
order him to that job and he is going to do the job. But you just 
can’t get the civilians to do the job. 

Colonel Krogser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And I think you are 1,000 percent correct. 

General Lex. Mr. Blandford, some days back I brought out that 
same thought. I stated that that was one of the problems. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, that is correct, too, General. We dis- 
cussed previously on that subject. 

General Lez. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. It is a serious problem. 

General Lez. In other words, we get-—— 

Mr. Buanprorp. We can handle the military end of it. But there 
is not much we can do as a committee with regard to civilians. 

General Len. We do get civilian cuts: 

Mr. BLaNpForp. You have to do the job. So you take an officer 
and put him there, probably knowing full well that you would much 
prefer to use that officer some place else. 

General Lez. What I would like to point out is this: When we 
are talking this way, we are talking of not many locations in the Air 
Force where you can do this. Not many. I don’t know what they are. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I don’t know, either. 

General Ler. But by and large, we are talking about military people 
to do a military job. I will agree with the colonel that there are some 
jobs—and I think I have indicated that here—that the civilian can 

do. It is a question of getting the civilian and getting the civilian 
authorization. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we can go on. 

Thank you very much, Colonel. 

Colonel Krorser. You are welcome, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Page 92. You have seven full colonels, General, 


in the 2280th Recruiting Squadron. That is Continental Air Com- 
mand. 


You have one for each Army area. 

Now, I am not just picking on the Air Force with this, because I 
think all the other services have something comparable to this. 

What is the justification for putting full colonels in this recruiting 
ange when the actual recruiting is done generally by a major or 

ieutenant colonel, perhaps a captain? 

These people are more or less coordinators; are they not, overseers 
in each of the Army areas? 

General Lez. First of all, I would like to let Colonel Burke discuss 
their positions. Maybe that will bring out the answers. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. This squadron, Mr. Blandford, is a 
squadron which is physically located under the Continental Air 
Command. We have ast it at the position in the booklet to 
show that it is a joint activity, which it is. 

The squadron headquarters is located at Mitchel Field, N. Y., and 
as indicated here we have broken it out into the Army areas. The 
colonel indicated here is the senior Air Force man in the recruiting 
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service for that area, the Army area concerned. It is a rather big 
organization. There are almost 2,000 military people in this squad- 
ron. And of course they are located at duty stations all over the 
United States. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Their job is to coordinate the recruiting functions 
within each area; isn’t that correct? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Mr. BuanpForp. They go to all the various cities and towns where 
they have recruiting officers, and I think you are all operating on a 
joint Army-Air Force basis; are you not? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. That is correct. 

General Lex. Coordinate and supervise. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Colonel Mitchell? 

Colonel Mircuetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Does the Army likewise have a full colonel in 
each of these areas who coordinates the Army activities in connection 
with these joint recruiting activities? 

Colonel 2 maaan I can’t recall, Mr. Blandford. I have a state- 
ment on the recruiting service that we have drawn up there. The 
total number of colonels in the recruiting service is es small, 
considering the size and importance of the organization, however. 

If you like, I can bring that over for you, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Well 

Colonel Mircwe tu. I can’t say exactly how they are spotted now, 
in answer to your specific question. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I imagine it is comparable to the Air Force 
arrangement. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. In addition to the actual recruiting 
under this squadron, Mr. Blandford, I would like to point out that 
we have the Armed Forces examining stations. Here are located the 
medical officers who conduct the physical examinations. That is 
part of this organization also. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. These colonels are in charge of that? 

Lieutenant Colonel No. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Administratively? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Yes, administratively they are. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All right. 

General Len. I would like to point out in that connection, also, 
Mr. Blandford, that the Air Force depends upon recruiting for its 
airmen. They are entirely a voluntary force at this time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, I have had to write enough justification 
for that in the last 7 years to know the story full well, that a 4-year 
enlistee is about 3 times as valuable as a 2-year inductee. 

General Lez. We feel, therefore, that it is essential to have people 
supervising it that know what is going on. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I think—let’s see, you got a cut in your recruiting 
last year. 

General Ler. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What have they done so far this year? 

General Les. | don’t know. 

Commander Warrier. They threw that out, I believe, Mr. 


Blandford. 
Mr. Buanprorp. They found it was not saving of funds? 
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Commander Wuee er. No; actually the Appropriations Commit- 
tee did not reinclude that this year. : 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what I mean. 

Commander Wuereter. They found instead of saving them money, 
it probably cost them money. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now, under the Central Control Group—and Mr. 
Friedman will be happy to hear this is the last one—on page 100, you 
have 13 operations staff officers in the Central Control Group under 
the Secretary of Defense. 

Now, just what do those people do, General? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burke. Well, first, Mr. Blandford, I would 
like to explain what we call the Central Control Group. 

The Central Control Group is merely a classification or grouping 
of functions whose scope of activity is above Air Force level—above 
Headquarters, USAF. They consist of people on duty with the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and all these we 
have listed here. So in a sense you might say that these people are 
outside the Air Force. 

The 13 officers you are querying about there: they are in fact, 55 
of them at the time we complied this booklet are on duty with the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

—s Bianprorp. 55 Air Force colonels directly in Mr. Wilson’s 
office? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Not directly in Mr. Wilson’s office but 
with the Department of Defense as a whole. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And each of those operations staff officers has a 
peculiar operations problem, I presume? 

Colonel Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Can you name a few of those operations that they 
control? 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. I am not familiar with the actual organ- 
ization setup of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, but these people 
I would like to state in general are Air Force people we are required 
to furnish for the Department of Defense. 

I might point out in general that the staff, from this chart I have 
in front of me, of the ce of the Secretary of Defense, is broken 
down more or less to follow the staff organization of the services. 

For example: I note the following organizational elements in OSD: 
Assistant Secretary (Comptroller), Assistant Secretary (Manpower 
and Personnel), Assistant Secretary (International Security Affairs), 
Munitions Board, Research and Development Board, Weapons 
Systems Evaluation Group, Special Representative in Europe, 
Standing Group—North Atlantic Treaty Organization, Office of 
Publis’ tien, Armed Forces Medical Policy Council, Military 
Liaison Committee to Atomic Energy Commission, Legal and 


Affairs. 
ir Force officers are on duty in those various offices as required. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I was confining this more to the Secretary of 
Defense’s Office. 

For example, there are four public information staff officers from 
the Air Force who are full colonels. I think that is more full colonels 
than you have in public information any place else in the Air Force. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. As I state, Mr. Blandford, I am not 
qualified to speak for the Department of Defense. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. You have 10 administrative staff officers and 4 
public information staff officers. There are 14 full colonels in the 
Air Force working in the Secretary of Defense’s Office. 

Lieutenant Colonel Burks. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And in addition, they have the same from each 
of the other services, I am sure. 

General Lex. If you want a further breakdown of this, we will 
attempt to get it for you. I am like Burke; we have these require- 
ments. We furnish the officers. We list them in this group. If we 
can get any further details for vou, we will. 

Mr. Buanvrorp. Well, you might put in the record at the end of 
these hearings, if you will, General, when the hearings come over to 
you, what these 13 operations staff officers do, what the 10 adminis- 


trative staff officers do, and the justification for the 4 public informa- 
tion staff officers who are full 

(The information furnished by the Air Force concerning these 
positions is as follows:) 


ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF Orricers (10) 


Military assistant to the Deputy Secretary of Defense: Acts for the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense and in his name in those areas in which the Deputy Secretary 
has delegated him responsibility. 

Administrative Secretary, Office of the Secretary and the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense: Reviews formal proposals, requiring action by or for the Secretary 
and Deputy Secretary of Defense. Responsible for effectively following up and 
interpreting decisions of the Secretary of Defense to assure understanding and 
timely implementation. 

Deputy Director, Office of the Legislative Division, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Legal and Legislative Affairs): Official representative of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense with Congress in monitoring and expedit- 
ing investigative matters of interest to the Department of Defense. 

eputy Director, Office of the Legislative Division, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (Legal and Legislative Affairs): Official representative of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense with Congress in monitoring and expedit- 
ing investigative matters of interest to the Department of Defense. 

xecutive Secretary, Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission: Supervises, coordinates, and directs operations of the Committee staff. 
Acts as Secretary of the Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Executive officer, Office of the Special United States Representative in Europe, 
Paris: Acts as executive to the Special United States Representative in Europe. 
Responsible for proper assignment for action and followup of staff work assigned 
to the four divisions of the Deputy for Defense Affairs. Responsible for all 
administrative services for the Deputy for Defense Affairs. 

Assistant to the Chairman, Military Liaison Committee to the Atomie Energy 
Commission: As a staff officer in the Pentagon Office of the Chairman, he assists 
the Chairman in performing his (the Chairman’s) functions which include advising 
and consulting with the Atomic Energy Commission on all atomic energy matters 
which the Committee deems to relate to military applications. Also, since the 
Chairman is assistant to the Secretary of Defense (Atomic Energy), this officer 
assists the Chairman in his responsibility for all atomic energy matters witain and 
involving the Department of Defense. 

Deputy Executive Secretary, Military Liaison Committee to the Atomic 
Energy Cidnatanon: Deputy and principal assistant to the Executive Secretary 
and acts in his capacity in his absence. 

Chief, Office of Industrial Security, Munitions Board: Principal advisor to the 
Chairman, Munitions Board, on industrial security in relation to current an 
mobilization policies. 

Chief, Cable Section, Office of the Secretary of Defense: Formulates plans, 
policies, and procedures relating to communications procedures of OSD. Re- 
sponsible for the State-Defense liaison activity for the exchange of sensitive 
information between Defense, State, and the departmental secretaries. 
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Operations Starr Orricers (13) 


Member, United States Planning Team A, NATO Standing Group. Insures 
that international planning conducted in the Standing Group represents and 
rotects United States interests by maintaining close liaison with Joint Chiefs of 
itaff. Makes required representations at international staff planning level in 
the Standing Group. 

Member, United States Planning Team B, NATO Standing Group: Essentially 
a same as stated for member United States Planning Team A NATO Standing 

roup. 

Member, United States Planning Team C, NATO Standing Group: Essentially 
a same as stated for Member United States Planning Team A NATO Standing 

roup. 

Member, United States Planning Team D, NATO Standing Group: Essentiall 
the _— as stated for ‘‘Member, United States Planning Team A, NATO Stand- 

yroup.”’ 

eputy Standing Group Liaison Officer to North Atlantic Council, Paris: 
Essentially the same as stated in “Member, United States Planning Team A, 
NATO Standing Group.” 

United States member, Air Training Team, NATO Standing Group: Initiates 
and processes combined NATO planning documents and maintains liaison with 
USAF staffs and with Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Staff member, Field Service Branch, Liaison Division, Office of Military 
Assistance: In those countries in which the United States maintains MAAG’s, 
he observes and reports on utilization of equipment supplied to United States allies 
and the use made of United States trained allies. 

Staff assistant to the Assistant for Civil Defense: Coordination of civil-defense 
activities within the Department of Defense including (1) recommendations for 
assignment of civil-defense responsibilities to appropriate agencies, (2) policies 
and procedures to insure coordination of all civil-defense activities on a national 
scale. 

Air Force member, Military Studies and Liaison Division, Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group: Provides weapons systems evaluation reports and analyses, 
expert professional knowledge of up-to-date and comprehensive range of service 
operationai matters supplemented by operational and technical knowledge in the 
specialized professional field of tactical aviation. 

Air Force member, Military Studies and Liaison Division, Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group: Same as above. 

Air Force member, Military Studies and Liaison Division, Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group: Same as above. 

Air Foree member, Military Studies and Liaison Division, Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group: Same as above. 

Air Force member, Military Studies and Liaison Division, Weapons Systems 
Evaluation Group: Same as above. 


Pusiic InrorMaTION Starr Orricers (4) 


Chief, Security Review Branch, Office of Public Information: Responsible for 
final review of all information emanating from or channeling through the Depart- 
ment of Defense for public dissemination by ony means and for the proper clear- 
—- of such materials, as necessary, with the White House and the Department 
of State. 

Public Information Adviser, Office of the Deputy United States Representa- 
tive, NATO, Standing ee Public relations adviser to the Deputy United 
States Representative of the NATO Standing Group and to the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. Formulates public information policies, develops and 
plans policies for collection, analysis, preparation, and dissemination of informa-~ 
tion. 

Director, Joint Civilian Orientation Conference, Office of Public Information: 
Responsible for planning and effectuating the Joint Civilian Orientation Confer- 
ence in which 70 to 80 key civilians are invited to review the status and problems 
of the Department of Defense. 

Chief, Air Force Section, Security Review Branch, Office of Public Informa- 
tion: Charged with final review for security, policy, and conformance with regu- 
lations and policies of United States Air Force, Department of Defense, and other 
military and Federal agencies, of press releases, manuscripts, speeches, pictorial 
matter, etc. from or pertaining to the USAF and/or Air Force contractors. Re- 
views for security any articles submitted voluntarily by news media. 
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General Ler. We will attempt to do that. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. | have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

General Ler. Mr. Chairman, before we close, I would like to, if I 
may, make a short statement to the effect that while we have been 
going through these hearings the appropriations hearings have been 
going on. e find today that the Appropriations Subcommittee has 
reported out the appropriations bill, which carries a similar rider, if 
you will, as the Davis amendment, and the one thing that is concerning 
us in the Air Force is the timing of the effectiveness of the restrictions 
within that amendment, or that portion of the bill. 

We feel that we just can’t live with that bill as it is now written 
inasmuch as the words are such that it requires a day-to-day operation 
of controlling our grade structure, starting the effective date of the 
bill. We believe, and we have not had time to get the correct figures— 
we believe that when the effective date of the bill arrives we will be 
over strength in some of our grades, and will have to reduce those 
grades by a reduction of officer grades. 

I think that is a very serious problem, and I only mention it so that 
the chairman and the committee will be well aware of the problem 
facing us, and we look naturally to this committee as the helpers, as 
you will, of the problems within the Air Force in the personnel area. 

Mr. Gavin. Thank you very much, General; we will keep that in 
mind, and the committee now stands adjourned to meet at the call 
of the Chair. 

This will complete the hearings on colonels and generals in the Air 
Force, and further action of the subcommittee will be announced by 
the chairman. 

General Ler. Thank you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned to call of 
the Chair.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


MONDAY, JULY 20, 1953 


Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuBcoMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 11 a. m., the 
Honorable William H. Bates presiding. 

Mr. Bares. The meeting will come to order. 

This meeting has to do with the promotion of officers in the armed 
services. It is a continuation of prior hearings. We have with us 
this morning Brig. Gen. Herbert B. Powell. 

General, do you have a statement you wish to make to the com- 
mittee? 


TESTIMONY OF BRIG. GEN. HERBERT POWELL, ASSISTANT FOR 
MUTUAL SECURITY, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


General Powrtu. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement I would like 
to read to the committee. 

Mr. Barss. You may proceed. 

General Powriu. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
the Army welcomes this opportunity to assist this committee in 
determining the realistic active-duty requirements for officers in the 
various grades to insure that the Army is capable of fulfilling its many 
and varied worldwide commitments and _ responsibilities. The 
manner in which these missions are performed and the degree to 
which the prestige and standards of this great Nation are maintained 
depend, of course, upon the caliber and effectiveness of those indi- 
viduals charged with carrying out our national policies. 

The Army has a greater number of combat-seasoned officers with 
experience in practically every geographical area of the world than 
any other nation. Since World War II, and at the present time, the 
combat elements of the Army and their supporting troops are deployed 
worldwide in many sensitive and important areas and assignments. 
Whether they are engaged in active hostilities, defensive missions,or 
occupation duties, the officers themselves have enormous responsi- 
bilities in performing those tasks and maintaining their units in a State 
of readiness to meet any eventuality. In addition, wherever they 
may be located, the individuals assigned to these units are emissaries 
and representatives of our country. 

The manner in which they conduct themselves and their success in 
performing assigned tasks have a direct bearing upon the implementa- 
tion of our national policies and the prestige of our country. 
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Also, at the present time, there are roughly 2,090 general and field 

grade officers assigned to missions, advisory groups and headquarters 
such as SHAPE which either command or in many other ways are 
associated with approximately 4 million troops of allied countries in 
addition to those of our own Army. Congressional approval of such 
activities and military assistance to friendly countries associated in 
our common defense effort establishes these requirements for senior 
officers. If our officers are largely outranked they cannot perform 
their duties effectively. 

Many of these officers must insure that millions of dollars’ worth of 
supplies and equipment are properly received, accounted for, and 
maintained. They must assist in the training of our allies who are 
being furnished our equipment. Our tax dollars are supplying this 
equipment and training assistance. I submit that the taxpayer is 
entitled to the type of supervision over this investment which can only 
be exercised by officers of maturity and prestige, attributes of proper 
general officer and field grade rank. It would be false economy to 
do otherwise. 

In addition to the above functions, there are over 700 general and 
field grade officers assigned to other governmental agencies who are 
performing important and sensitive duties which require the highest 
degree of professional ability and motivation. 

he manner in which these varied missions and tasks are performed 
and the degree to which the Army is prepared to meet any eventuality 
in the future are, of course, dependent directly upon the effectiveness 
of its military personnel. The effectiveness of its enlisted personnel 
is dependent upon the type of leadership provided by its officers. The 
quality of this leadership is, in turn, dependent upon many factors too 
numerous to mention here. However, professional ability and train- 
ing alone will not produce the desired results. The successful leader 
must have prestige and he must be properly motivated. 

The importance of these various factors to successful accomplish- 
ment and the degree of success to be expected are matters of judgment. 
A major or lieutenant colonel can perform tasks which in the judgment 
of the Army should be performed by a colonel or a brigadier general. 
This principle can be carried throughout the service and, in some 
manner, the jobs will be done.. However, it is not a healthy situation, 
and it is not conducive to confidence that the Army can perform any 
and all missions assigned in the manner to be expected, particularly 
when the security and prestige of our country are involved. 

One great concern is the maintenance of an adequate and effective 
hard core in the Army, a permanent force which can be depended 
upon in any emergency. Attacks on the grade structure and attempts 
to curtail normal attrition and advancement, coupled with the in- 
stability and family hardships resulting from constant rotation to and 
from overseas areas, have already dealt serious blows to the vital 
professional component of the Army. 

The loss of personnel to the Regular Army through declination of 
Regular officer commissions and the number of reservists in the lower 
grades who decline to accept indefinite appointments are alarmi 
signals. This could mean that in the years ahead competent ot 
experienced young career officers will not be available in sufficient 
numbers to meet emergency conditions. The success of any army is 
vitally affected by the quality of its younger officers who must carry 
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the tremendous responsibility of training and leading the units of 
battalion and smaller size. No commander, however brilliant, can 
be successful without competent juniors. Thus it is imperative that 
the slow weakening of the vital hard core of professional soldiers be 
halted and that the professional force be strengthened. The im- 
portance of providing an attractive career opportunity in the Army 
cannot be overemphasized in order that the level of ability, intelligence, 
integrity, and devotion to duty may be maintained on a basis compa- 
rable to that existing in the Army which produced such outstanding 
leaders as Eisenhower, Marshall, and Bradley. 

One of the major factors contributing to the dangerous loss of 
attractiveness of the Army as a career is the curtailment of promo- 
tions. In spite of allegations made from time to time that Army 
promotions are excessive, there are insufficient numbers of officers 
authorized in any grade below General of the Army to meet the 
requirements of the Army. This in turn means that many experi- 
enced officers readily available in lower grades must fill jobs calling 
for higher rank. Thus at present junior officers are called upon to 
assume greater responsibility and more of it than would normally be 
fogectens This junior-oflicer assignment to higher positions snow- 
balls as we progress down the ladder and comes to rest on the lower 
grades with great impact. That is why we find many second lieu- 
tenants commanding companies, and captains commanding battalions. 
Since this situation is a reality and not a theory, it is of daily concern 
to the officers of the Army. When these officers read widely circulated 
reports that Army promotions are to be cut, their frustration and dis- 
couragement inevitably affect the efficiency of the Army and lead to 
a weakening of the command structure. 

One serious deficiency in our present budgetary system is the in- 
ability to execute any dependable long-range personnel planning. 
Serious cuts in grade ceilings over short periods of time cause severe 
repercussions in the Army which cannot help but affect the quality of 
national defense. For example, in the summer of 1951 recommended 
lists for promotion to the grades of captain through colonel were 
established to meet the planned requirements ot the Army during 
fiscal year 1952. 

However, as a result of drastic short-range changes in the authorized 
strength and grade structure of the Army, the recommended list for 
promotion to colonel could not be exhausted until the fall of 1953, over 
2 years later, and the other lists were not exhausted until the early 
spring of 1953. This created a stagnation which increased the active 
duty service in grade for promotion to the next higher grade to about 
9 years for lieutenant colonels, 7 years for majors, 6 years for captains, 
and 5 years for first lieutenants and has a marked adverse effect upon 
the morale, and consequently the effectiveness, of the Officer Corps, 
Regular and Reserve alike. 

Also, it meant that many officers who had been assigned to postions 
calling for the next higher grade could not be promoted to those grades 
even though they assumed the responsibilities of the positions and, in 
many cases, were outranked by their counterparts of other countries 
and services. 

One of the greatest contributions possible to facilitate and permit 
sound personnel management in the Army would be the establishment 
of a long-range grade structure to be approached gradually over a 
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period of several years. It is earnestly requested that the Congress 
consider the feasibility of such a program which would be of im- 
measurable value to the Army. 

Short of that objective, the Army believes that, after its require- 
ments by grade are properly established and included in the budget 
estimate for a particular fiscal year, the funds appropriated constitute 
sufficient control over the grade structure during that year to carry 
out the will of the Congress. These funds are based upon the total 
average military strength for that year which, in turn, is based upon 
a finite beginning and a finite end strength for each grade. 

These strengths are specified in the budget estimates and, further- 
more, the end strength by grade for one fiscal year must be the same 
as the beginning strength by grade for the next fiscal year. Under 
such a budgetary control, some flexibility is possible during the fiscal 
ae to meet and absorb changing requirements, such as the varying 

ut material numbers of field grade medical officers who must be 
absorbed each month through operation of the Doctors Draft Act. 
Yet the control is just as complete as the superimposition of an 
inflexible legislative restriction which ‘prescribes a specific grade 
structure which may not be exceeded. The only purpose which such 
a legislative action serves is to require the Army to aim for a lower 
grade structure than provided for by the appropriation act in order 
to insure that the prescribed grade structure is not exceeded. 

The Congress is empowered by the Constitution, and properly so, 
to provide adequate Armed Forces for the security of our Nation and 
the implementation of our national policies. The Army must con- 
tinue to perform its assigned tasks with any distribution decided 
upon by the Congress. it is our hope that any grade limitations 
imposed by the Congress will be realistic and will rive due consider- 
ation to the results desired and to the responsibilities placed upon 
the officers of the Army in the furtherance of our national commit- 
ments and policies. 

Mr. Bares. Do you have any further comments to make, General? 

General Powreiu. Mr.. Chairman, we sincerely appreciate this 
opportunity to work with you. We realize that we have been accused 
of overpromotion. We find that we do not have available the officers 
in proper grades demanded in many places. The career opportunity 
afforded by an even flow of promotions for both regular and Reserve 
officers in the active Army is of extreme importance. We feel that 
above all, this problem should be settled so that we do not have a 
constantly changing opportunity and promotion criteria. 

We appreciate this opportunity to work with you, to give you any 
information and advice that we have. We are prepared, in accord- 
ance with previous instructions, to present the name, age, rank, and 
assignment and general job description of every general officer in the 
Army as of July 1, 1953. Following that presentation, we are pre- 
pared to present to you the job descriptions of every full colonel in the 
Army, and to disceus any of the particular jobs which you may be 
interested in. The material is so voluminous I don’t believe you would 
desire to go down job by job in any of these lists. 

Mr. Bares. Do any ot the members have any questions? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, | have a question. 

Now, General, in the preparation of these job descriptions, how often 
are those descriptions drawn up to meet a predetermined rank that 
you want to assign in that job? 
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ane) Powe ut. I don’t think that the rank is a prerequisite to the 
ob. 

» Mr. Harpy. As a matter of fact, isn’t it frequently the case that 
you have a particular assignment that is coming up and you draw a 
description to suit the rank of the man that you want to put in it? 

General Powerit. Mr. Hardy, in the tables of organization and 
equipment and in the tables of distribution the rank is preseribed by 
the table, as you know, and as | testified previously that has not 
changed much over many years. The regiment is still commanded 
by a colonel. A battalion is commanded by a lieutenant colonel, 
and so on. A division is commanded by a major general. So I 
assume your question pertains to the other area. 

We have so many now, like the chief of a mission 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. I wasn’t referring too much to that 
particular area that you discussed, but you have so doggone many 
generals and colonels stuck around in various and sundry activities 
which are maybe, we can say, extracurricular. 

General Powe tt. As I stated, sir, the exact grade needed is a 
matter of judgment, plus in many instances a matter of absolute 
request by a foreign government or a joint staff, where it is taken as a 
slight if we do not fill these positions with a senior officer. 

Mr. Harpy. So then, you would say that the element of prestige 
is a major element in writing a job description for some of these jobs? 

General Powe ut. It is one major element. May I give you an 
example, however: 

We have a mission which is working with a number of foreign armies. 
May I take the Turkish Army. And may I make this statement off 
the record, please, sir? 

Mr. Harpy. Surely. Take if off. 

Mr. Barzs. Take it off. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Harpy. The higher the rank that you have in a particular, in 
any particular mission, then the more rank you have to have, too, 
haven’t you? In other words, the more generals you have the more 
colonels you have to have to be on his staff. 

General Pows.u. That doesn’t necessarily follow, sir; no, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. It doesn’t necessarily follow, but it does follow, 
doesn’t it? 

General Power... In most cases, I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. | think we will find that out as we get into this. 

General PowELu. We can go into it. 

May I say another thing: I referred in my statement briefly to the 
wars that our generation unfortunately have been fighting in the last 
25 years. We were successful and we rewarded our people with 
promotions. We have the greatest reservoir of combat knowledge 
any country ever had, not only in the Army but in the other services. 
We have grown up to this position. I think by and large these officers 
deserve those promotions. They won them all in the field of battle. 
If as a long-range policy the Congress wants to reduce it, we say go 
at it not to hurt the individual who has rendered fine service. 

I would like to point out to you that if we had not won these wars, 
neither the Army nor this committee would have this problem, sir. 

Mr. Harpy. In other words, you got a problem here now of finding 
billets for officers because they got promotions during the war; is 

that what you mean? 
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General Powe... Yes, sir. 
Mr. Harpy. Well, then, that necessarily does not reflect the need 
for officers of these particular grades or rank to fill the positions that 
they are filling. 

eneral Well, we have—— 

Mr. Harpy. It is a practical situation. Now, let’s distinguish that. 
Let’s keep that separate from this argument that you presented here 
about prestige. 

General Powe. I would like to make—-what I am trying to do, 
Mr. Hardy, is to make two points. First, we have this matter of 
prestige. We have these officers in the service. 

Second, we believe that by submitting all this material we have here, 
you may discuss any particular job you like and we will be glad to 
discuss the requirements with you. 

Mr. Harpy. You have two problems, then. One, you got a practical 
problem to find billets for officers of the rank that you already got 
them stuck in; is that right? 

General Powe... That problem more or less solves itself. 

Mr. Harpy. Then you go ahead and write a job description in order 
to justify putting a man in that rank. 

yeneral Powerit. No, sir; that is not correct. 

Mr. Harpy. You are doing different from the Navy and Air Force, 
then. They do that, I believe. 

P General Powe.t. | don’t know of any instance where that has been 
one. 

Mr. Harpy. You don’t? You didn’t look very hard to try to find 
one, bet. I am through. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Mixer. General, you speak of this necessity fer prestige, and 
I notice it is repeated several times. The world is used in your state- 
ment. How do you account for our success in World War I, which 
we fought with three general officers, one of whom was retired and 
called back, General Scott, who saw no active duty, the other was 
the Chief of Staff, General March, and the third one was General 
Pershing, who actively commanded the troops, and we fought that 
war and did a pretty good job with our allies, maintained the prestige, 
with two lieutenant generals. [ believe there were only two: Hunter 
Leggett and—TI can’t think of the other one. But as I remember, 
there were only two lieutenant generals. 

Major generals commanded corps. Major generals commanded 
Army troops. 

General Power. Two things, Mr. Miller—— 

Mr. Miiver. And we got along pretty well in that war. 

General Powe... I believe you are talking of the rank above two 
stars. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. 

General Powret.. I would have to verify the rank structure in 
World War I. 

Mr. Miter. Well, I think you will find that my statement is 
pretty correct. 

General Powetu. We have General Bliss—— 

Mr. Miter. And I think in general you know pretty well that is 
correct, 
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General Powerit. General Bliss, General Pershing, and General 
March were four-star generals, by the end of the war, sir. 

Mr. Miter. Scott at the beginning of the war was made a four- 
star general to sit on some of these boards. 

General Poweu.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. Bliss saw no active duty. His duty was representing 
the President and acting as his adviser. 

General Powutu. That is right. 

Mr. Minter. And was merely given that rank for that purpose. 
So that actually you only had one 4-star general, who was Pershing. 

General March as Chief of Staff was given four stars. I don’t think 
that he retired. I wouldn’t say for certain. He may still be alive. 
But I don’t think he retired as a four-star general. 

General Powx tt. I don’t know. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; he is a four-star general. 

Mr. Miuter. He deserves the rank, anyway. But the only four- 
star general in Europe was General Pershing. 

Mr. Neuson. What was the size of the Army in World War I com- 
pared to the Army in World War II? 

Mr. Bates. Mr. Miller has the floor. 

Mr. Nutuson. I am sorry. 

Mr. Miuuer. We had about 3 million. 

General Powx.u. Three million in World War I as compared to a 
total combined Army and Air Force of about 8 million in World War 


Mr. Mixusr. Well, you had about 3 million men overseas, I think. 
You had a little over 4 million men in the Army. There were about 
1 million men held in this country. 

General Powe... By the end of the war. 

Mr. Miuuer. By the end of the war. 

General PowrEL.L. Now, I would like to state this: World War I 
was not a comparable effort. The commanders we sent overseas, who 
stayed overseas the longest—they stiyed there 18 months. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. I am not questioning that. 

General Powe... In World War II they stayed 3% or 4 years. 

Mr. Miuuer. That is true. 

General Powe... And they had a much bigger force. 

Mr. Mriuuer. But you still had only 1 four-star general and only 
2 lieutenant generals. 

General Powe... That is correct. And we had a structure which 
was about commensurate. We had 2 armies, which is a 4-star job, 
and I believe if the war had gone on 2 or 3 years we would have pro- 
moted those people. 

Mr. Mruter. Maybe we would have. But didn’t we fight the 
Confederate Army during the Civil War with only one 4-star general 
in it, and later on when Sherman became Chief of Staff he was made 
4-star general? 

General Powe... Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. When Sheridan followed him he was made a four- 
star general, and then the rank was abolished. 

General Powe tt. I believe that is correct. I think the Confederate 
Army was a little more liberal with their rank. 

Mr. Miuuer. The Confederate Army did make lieutenant generals. 
How much of the promotion to general officer comes out of the pres- 
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sure that arises because ‘‘one of my classmates has a star, I must have 
a star’’? 

General Powe.u. Mr. Miller, I don’t think promotions are made 
in that way. 

Mr. Mituer. Well, General, let me say that I number among my 
friends quite a few officers and I am under the impression that it plays 
quite a part. 

General Powe No, sir. 

Mr. Miuuer. | have heard it and I hear it, and some of them are 
oldtimers, that if one man in a class gets a star—now, one man may 
be promoted, maybe the smart boy that goes up pretty fast, but when 
the median grade reaches it and one guy gets a star, then the pressure 
comes for everyone to get a star. 

General Powsr.u. A zone of consideration out of this list of officers 
in the Army is established by the Secretary of the Army. In other 
words, he will establish 400 colonels eligible to be promoted to tem- 

orary brigadier general. Then, a selection board of 5 general officers 
is established to study those records. 

Mr. Miuuer. I appreciate that, sir. But I also appreciate the old 
school tie thing, I will cite an instance, but I would like to cite it off 
the record, because I don’t want to identify the gentleman. 

Mr. Bares. Off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Powr.ii. Mr. Miller, I am not a graduate of the United 
States Military Academy and, as far as I am concerned, I do not feel 
that it has made any difference in my career. 

Mr. Miuuer. I am very happy to have your statement to that 
effect. And I will accept it on its face value. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Nelson? 

Mr. Ne tson. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Miuuer. I was going to say you might revert to the old brevet 
rank that you used up to the Spanish-American War. When you 
wanted some of these fellows to have prestige, you made them colonels 
and you made them generals, or anything you wanted. But it was 
only the titular rank, and it worked pretty well. 

Mr. Bares. Mr. Blandford. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. General, would you agree that the first obligation 
of the Army, particularly with respect to the officers, is to the troops? 

General ions. Yes; no question about it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, can you justify second lieutenants com- 
manding companies, and captains commanding battalions, as you 
have indicated in your statement? And in three paragraphs before 
that, you state that there are 2,000 field-grade officers serving on more 
or less detached jobs. That statement bothers me. It just is not the 
Army, but the Navy and Marine Corps in particular has that problem. 
But it just doesn’t make sense that when the shoe squeezes, that 
the Army will say they will let second lieutenants command companies 
and will let captains command battalions, but they are still going to 
send majors and lieutenant colonels over to some mission.some place 
because they can balance a teacup better on their hand and can stand 
up against some foreign officer who has a little higher rank. Now, 
if the first duty is to the troops, let’s let the troops get the men, the 
officers, and let the foreign missions be the ones that suffer. 
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When I read that statement that you have made in the beginning 
of your statement and then read this sentence, it bothered me. It is 
not just the Army. I am not just criticizing the Army. 

General Powe... Well, Mr. Blandford, I think, as I said a few 
minutes ago, that is largely beyond the control of the services. These 
jobs demand a certain rank and there is nothing we can do about it, 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; but don’t the troops come first? That is 
the point you indicated. 

General Powe... We are told we must furnish certain field grade 
officers and that is what happens. 

Mr. Netson. Who tells you that? 

General Powe.u. The agencies who request these officers specify 
the grades. They are very choosy about the quality. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, don’t you see—this is off the record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

General Powre.iu. Well, as I say, we don’t have that option. 

Mr. BuanpForp. You have the option. When you reply to the 
State Department and say ‘‘We are sorry, we don’t have any spare 
lieutenant colonels. We will have to send you a lieutenant.” 

Let them come up screaming to Congress and go to their own com- 
mittee. 

General Pow... It would be a wonderful suggestion, if it would 
work. 

Mr. Harpy. Have you tried it? 

General Powretu. We have fought this system a long time, and 
we don’t get anywhere. 

Mr. Harpy. You haven’t answered the question. Have you 
tried it? 

General Powe... Yes, sir; in a minor way. 

Mr. Harpy. When one of these babies says, ‘““Now, we want a 
couple of brigadier generals, and a dozen or so colonels,’ you got a 
lot of folks that see an opportunity for promotion to get those assign- 
ments. That is where they come from; isn’t that right, General? 

General Powr.u. Their promotion is, again, a matter of selection. 

Mr. Harpy. Oh, it may be a matter of selection, but then you say, 
“Here is a job, now here is a fellow that will just fit that thing, and 
we will make promotions.” 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, let me ask you in my next question, 
General: 

You have indicated, or you have stated: 

They created a stagnation which increased the active duty service in grade 
for promotion to the next higher grade, to about 9 years for lieutenant colonels, 
7 years for majors, 6 years for captains, and 5 years for first lieutenants. 

Now, you have second lieutenants who are serving about 2 years 
before they are promoted to first lieutenants. 

General Eighteen months. 

Mr. BLanprorp. So I added up the years that you gave me and 
found that your lieutenant colonels, the average lieutenant colonel 
would have 29 years of service before he was selected for full colonel. 
Well, what is wrong with that? 

General Powe... I don’t believe that gives a proper career advance- 
ment. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But isn’t 28 years what you would expect? 
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General Powe... That is the final elimination, if he is not—— 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is the point. How far off is that from a 
normal career? 

General PowE.. No, sir; these officers after about 20 years’ service 
have had enough experience to take larger responsibility. They are 
ready to be developed. They should be promoted. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, now, that is the whole issue. 

General Powerit. And I know of no industry or any other occupa- 
tion where officers would be—the individuals would be deliberately 
held down to that level of pay for 28 years. 

Mr. Miter. But do you know of any industry where a man is 
myn promotion at the end of 28 or 20 years or anything else? 

know lots of people who have gone to work for banks and one thing 
and another who are still cashiers at the end of 20 years. They are 
not president of the bank, and they are not guaranteed they are going 
to be made presidents. 

General Powe... The only officers guaranteed promotion in the 
Army are second lieutenants. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, something else I did the other day, Gen- 
eral, just for amusement. 

I sat down and tried to figure out what an average officer today in 
the Army, an average lieutenant colonel, would make before he was 
retired. Iam talking about today’s lieutenant colonel. 1 was dum- 
founded with the results. 

a Powe... You mean the total amount of money that will 
aid. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The total amount of money that he will receive 
will be so far in excess of that which a young lieutenant entering the 
service today will reach, that the comparison is fantastic, because he 
has held his grade longer. He was drawing the lieutenant colonel’s 
pay way ahead of himself. He was drawing a major’s pay 10 years 
ahead of himself in some instances. So I can’t get aroused too much 
about the officers who are serving today as majors and lieutenant 
colonels, but I am concerned about the second lieutenants entering 
the service. The average officer today in the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force, in total take-home pay, is going to run about 
50 percent ahead of himself, compared to what he could have contem- 
plated when he came in the Army in the first place, and compared to 
what the young second lieutenant entering the Army can contemplate 
under present restrictions. 

Now, would you agree with that? 

General Powe.i. Now, that, again, is a product of the times we 
have lived in during the last 25 years. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes; that is right. 

General Poweuu. These officers have fulfilled their responsibilities 
in a fine manner. If they had not fulfilled their responsibilities, they 
would not hold the rank now. 

I believe they should have the rank and they should be paid for it. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. But you see my point: That these officers 
have received excellent remuneration already. Now, how much con- 
sideration should we give to that, and how much consideration should 
we give to the young officer entering the service today? Isn’t that our 
problem, to keep the service attractive to the young fellow coming in, 
sir? 
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General Powrit. The problem is to provide enough of a grade 
spread, one of the problems, to insure an attractive progress through a 
career. That is correct. That is one problem, and one of the very 
large ones, as I said in my statement. 

Mr. BuanpForp. One other question, Mr. Chairman: You now 
have 509 general officers serving on active duty; is that right? Or 504, 
whichever it is. What is your limit under the Officer Personnel Act 
with regard to permanent general officers? 

General Powe.u. Two hundred and one. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Two hundred and one. There is no limit on the 
temporary officers by law. 

General Poweiy. The present ceiling we are operating under was. 
established by the Senate Armed Forces Committee. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Yes. 

General Powerex. In making confirmations. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But no limit by law? 

General Powe... No. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. What is the limit that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee put on? 

General Powerit. Four hundred and ninety-nine, including three 
generals of the Army. 

Mr. Bruanprorp. Then you have the other officers who are serving 
on a reimbursable basis, like General Hershey. 

General Powerit. We have 5 additional: the Director of Selective 
Service, his deputy, and 3 regular generals in the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Mr. Buianprorp. So the Officer Personnel Act contemplates 201 
permanent general officers. 

General Powetu. Correct. 

Mr. Buianprorp. There is no legal limitation on the temporary 
promotion to general officer. The Senate Armed Services Committee 
has imposed a limit of 499 general officers on you; is that right? 

Colonel Stewarr. Yes, sir. 

General Powe... May I answer that in this way, and I believe 
Mr. Norblad asked me a very similar question last spring. 

Our Government operates by a system of checks and balances. I 
don’t believe the President would nominate, the Senate would confirm, 
and the Congress appropriate money to put the general officers’ struc- 
ture clear out of balance. Several committees inquire very carefully 
into the job, the qualifications of the individual, and what he will be 
used for. 

Mr. BianpForp. Well, now, that leads to the next question, then: 
What can we accomplish in this committee if the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will constantly control the number of officers that you will be 
able to have on active duty and they also will constantly control pro- 
motions by appropriation. What can we do? 

General PowrLL. My recommendation is that either as the policy 
of the Congress or as legislation, that a long-range principle as to this 
grade structure be adopted, in other words, so that we may plan for 
more than 1 year at a time, for the careers and the assignments—we 
don’t assign officers for 1 year at a time, unless it is an emergency— 
and that such firm long-range planning be made known to all the ser- 
vices, that if it requires a radical adjustment in the judgment of the 
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Congress, that it be done over a period of years, and not be done 
overnight. 

I believe that with permanent legislation, as I read the record of 
the debate on the appropriations bill, that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee would feel that they were not called upon to prescribe grades 
by number or percentages. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you think a sliding scale basis will be satis- 
factory for your people? 

General Powe tu. I think we should take a very careful look at. it. 
I believe there should be some flexibility, the type of the force struc- 
ture, the areas outside of troops which will be put upon us, and many 
other considerations that will vary this requirement from year to year, 
and I believe there should be a small flexibility either to be determined 
by the Secretary of Defense or the President. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You are satisfied with the permanent provisions 
of the Officer Personnel Act? 

General PowE.u. At this time we are, yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. I| just had a few general questions. 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. Now, you say you are authorized under the Officer 
Personnel Act 201 general officers. 

General Powe.u. That is correct; 201 permanent general officers. 

Mr. Bares. And under the Senate Armed Services restriction or 
authority you have 499? 

General Powe... 499, including the 3 generals of the Army who 
of course hold rank permanently. 

Mr. Bares. I see. 

Now, as far as colonels are concerned, do you have the figures of 
what you are allowed under the OPA and what you actually have, the 
total figures? 

General Powe.u. Colonel Jensen can answer that. 

Mr. Chairman, while we are waiting, I have the figures of officers 
by grade in World War I. I would like to ask your permission to 
insert it in the record, in answer to Mr. Miller’s question. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Bares. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. Mituer. Was I very far wrong? 

General Powreit. The number in emergency grades during the 
period April 6, 1917, to November 11, 1918; generals, 3; lieutenant 
generals, 2; major generals, 107; brigadier generals, 304. 

Mr. Miuuer. I was talking about those generals and major gen- 
erals, or lieutenant generals; | think I hit it right on the button there; 
didn’t 1? 

General Power... Yes. 

Mr. Bares. That will be made part of the record, 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Number of officers who served in the Regular Army, at any time during the period 
from Apr. 6, 1917, to Nov. 11, 1918, showing the number of officers by grades 
according to the highest Regular Army and emergency grades attained during the 
period mentioned, and the sources from which the officers were appointed 


Nunsber in Number appointed from— 
Grade emergency | M.A. | 
grades grades | Ranks | Civil lite | Total 
11, 357 | 2, 676 | oo | 7,682 | 11,857 


Officers serving on active duty on Nov. 11, 1918! 


Major 92 | First lieutenant 65, 758 
Brigadier 292 | Second lieutenant. 74, 802 


1 Extracted from a report submitted to the Honorable William H. King, U. 8. Senate, on January 29, 1927, 
by Maj. Gen. R. O. Davis, The Adjutant General, U. S. Army. 


Colonel Jensen. 2,332 colonels, sir. 
Mr. Bares. And what do you actually have? 

Reaners JENSEN. Close to that number. We try to keep it fairly 
close. 

Mr. Barts. Do you have that figure available? 

Colonel Jensen. As of a certain date. 

Colonel Mircuetu. May | make this statement, sir? 

I am Colonel Mitchell. 

The number of permanent full colonels is filled up to the 2,332 
authorized at the end of each month, sir. So as of June 30, 1953, 
it can be—I can give you assurance that the figure of 2,332 is prac- 
tically full. 

Mr. Bates. Now, can you give the committee the number that 
you had during the height of the World War II? 

Colonel Jensen. Just the colonels, sir? 

Mr. Bares. Yes. 

Colonel Jensen. In June of 1945, in the Army proper, we had 
8,145. 

Mr. Harpy. Does that include Air Force? 

Colonel Jensen. No, sir. 

Mr. Bares. And, General, many of the ranks which you have 
today are necessary because of new organizations, like NATO and 
special missions, and so forth. 

General Powe. That is right. 

Mr. Bares. Do you find from your experience that the rank of 
foreign officers are cheaper than the rank in the Armed Forces of 
the United States? 
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General Powe... By and large, yes, sir. At the present time, I 
think our British allies are about on a par with us, but other services 
usually outrank us. 

Mr. Bares. And we find that in many cases officers of the United 
States are in charge of these particular units or they have to serve 
with this organization as a coordinating body? 

General Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. With these other foreign officers; is that correct? 

General Powe... General Gruenther is now in command of 
SHAPE and he has a field marshal serving under him—two of them, 
in fact, a French and a British field marshal. 

Mr. Parrerson. There is a great difference in pay. 

General Powe Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parrerson. Noting the foreign governments, General, it is 
very easy for them to promote a man for the particular position and 
in order to gain the respect of an area. 

General Powe Of course. 

Mr. Parrrrson. So it is pretty easy for the French to take a 
negate general and run him right up to a lieutenant general over- 
night 

General PowrLi. We don’t pay officers above the grade of major 
general any increase in salary. We give them an allowance, which is 
quite modest for the responsibilities they have. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, now, does that compare with the rank of 
some of these foreign generals ‘who you people claim are senior? 

General Powe.t. I don’t know what the pay structure would be, 
and I am not sure we could get it. We can attempt it for the record. 

Mr. Parrerson. I would just like to see that. 

General Powre.u. But the question of rank, aside from the pay, is 
something I think that is important. A lieutenant general, for 
example, gets $500 a year more than a major general; that is all. 

Mr. Mixer. General, why do we give them just the title if it 
doesn’t take more money? 

General Powe t. It is a matter of responsibility, Mr. Miller, an 
officer in the services has a great deal of pride in his accomplishment 
and the rank in which he eventually rises. It gives him firm legal 
command authority. It is not just a question of money. 

Mr. Mituer. Well, General, but that hasn’ t been always the case. 
I don’t want to get into that again. That is something that has 
worked up since this war. People went back to their old ranks after 
the First War. You belittle the effect perhaps in the First War. 
Maybe it wasn’t such a great war. Maybe we were in it only a few 
months. But you will find some arguments on that, too. 
witha PowsE.t. I wouldn’t belittle our accomplishments in World 

ar I, sir. 

Mr. Mriuuer. All right. And your accomplishments were made 
without advancing this rank. You had major generals commanding 
corps. 

General Powx.u. Yes, sir. - 

Mr. Miter. And they did a good job. And they dropped back 
and they retained that permanent rank. 

Now, you do get into this runaway on rank. And frankly, I don’t 
re ou have tried to curb it. There was a time that we used to 

of Mexican rank. Well, it looks to me as that is what this Army 
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is trying to do, get into this Mexican rank. And the thing of rank 
and not the responsibility that goes with it is what some people 
strive for. How long were the three generals of the Army that you 
have here—how long was Bradley a second lieutenant? 

How long was MacArthur a second lieutenant? How long was he 
a fret, lieutenant? How long did he go before he got his rank of 
major? 

eneral Powe... I don’t know that now. 

Mr. Mitier. MacArthur, if I remember 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is a bad example for your comparison. 

Mr. Misr. Yes, he is a bad example. He was pulled out and 
jumped 136 files in the old days. But let’s take Bradley or Eisen- 

ower or any of the rest of them. The amount of time that they 
spent in the Army at the old ranks. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think I can answer part of that question, 
General. 

From the twenties to about 1938, the promotion was practically 
nonexistent in the service. 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And as a matter of fact, to me it is a question of 
bewilderment and always has been and will be that we managed to 
keep people in the Army at that point. 

Mr. Miuuer. And I appreciate it. It was too slow. 

General Power... I was a second lieutenant for 6% years. 

Mr. Miuuer. It had to be stepped up. But I don’t think you want 
to go to the other extreme. Because | agree with you. You should 
have something firm, in the firm policy, and something you can look 
forward to. 

But this committee can write that firm policy. But when it is not 
supported by fact, it can’t control riders on appropriations bills. 
That is where the danger comes. 

Mr. Barres. Now, General, you say that these foreign ranks are 
cheaper on the whole. 

General Powe... Yes. 

Mr. Bares. And I would suspect there would be many occasions 
come up where you contemplate the assignment of an officer to perform 
a certain function and you would ordinarily assign an officer in a 
lower rank, excepting for the fact that he must be associated with 
and perhaps in command of these foreign missions. 

General Powe... That is correct. 

Mr. Barss. Now, following that up, would you give the committee 
your views on the suggestions or the reference which the gentleman 
from California made on the former practice of giving the rank with- 
out the pay? 

General Powe t. I believe that in the higher grades it would be all 
right to give them this command authority. However, a man in the 
position of command in a foreign country would probably need some 
kind of an allowance to defray unusual expenses. 

Mr. Bares. Well, we have those separate and aside from the pay 
today. 

General Powe... Yes. 

Mr. Bares. And of course that would necessarily be continued. 
But as far as the officer is concerned, himself, his own pay, I wonder if 
you could elaborate, then, on that circumstance? 
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General Powett. I believe that there should be a small increase; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Bares. That would be why? 

General Powe... For many years the difference of pay between a 
colonel and a brigadier general was about $12.50 a month. I think 
that is too small. However, I believe that it could be reduced some- 
what if it is the will of the Congress to do it. I want to study the 
matter. 

Mr. Harpy. Now, right on that point, if the gentleman would 
permit 

Mr. Bares. The gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Harpy. In addition to the increase in promotion from colonel 
to brigadier general and looking at the total cost and assuming that 
you created a new billet for a brigadier general, what would be the 
cost of the other prerequisites that go along with that rank of brigadier 
general which did not apply to the rank of colonel? 

General Powe... Mr. Hardy, I look often for my prerequisites and 
I can’t find very many. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I don’t know, General, what they involve, but 
there must be some. 

General Powe... If a brigadier general is in command of troops he 
is authorized to have a lieutenant aide detailed to him to assist him. 

Mr. Harpy. All right, suppose he is on one of these missions. 

General Powe... That is considered a command job. 

Mr. Harpy. All right. 

General Powetu. That is not necessarily a prerequisite. I think 
im most cases they are used properly. 

Mr. Harpy. Then he gets an aide. 

General Powe. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Aren’t there some staff billets created, too, simply by 
virtue of the fact that he got a star on his shoulder? 

General Powrtu. Any staff provided him will be a matter of the 
organization he commands, not just because he is there. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, it gives a beautiful opportunity to create staff 
positions; doesn’t it? 

General Powe... I don’t believe so, Mr. Hardy. We attempt to 
look at the job to be done, not the personality. 

Mr. Harpy. You are not very successful in carrying out that 
attempt. 

General Powsg.t. Sir? 

Mr. Harpy. I am not disparaging the effort that you make, but 
sometimes it is pretty difficult to carry out what you might have in 
mind, when you come to dealing with personalities and you have per- 
sonalities to consider. But I think it might be very interesting if we 
had any way to analyze some of these new positions that have been 
created that call for general officer rank, to see how many additional 
colonels were made necessary by each of those new spots, how many 
colonels, how many lieutenant colonels, and how many majors, in 
addition to the aide that you mentioned. ; 

General Powe t. I don’t know of any such cases. However, I will 
be glad to look into it for you. 

Mr. Harpy. Well, I would be surprised if it were not prevalent. 
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Mr. BuanpForp. Well, couldn’t you do that, General, by taking 
any mission commanded by a general officer and give us the number of 
officers that are attached to that mission and the rank and then taking 
a mission commanded by a colonel and giving us the number of officers 
attached to that mission and the rank? 

General Powe. We would have to give you the table of organiza- 
tion and the job to be done, give you the whole thing. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, General, when you do that—now comes the 
qestion as to whether the table of organization was drawn up at 
first to meet the job that had to be done, or whether it was drawn up 
afterward. 

General Powz.t. I don’t believe yeu can say that. 

Mr. Harpy. I said it came to a question. 1 didn’t say it was. 

General Powru.. Yes, sir. I wasn’t questioning what you say. 
It was my answer. We make it a matter of routine to constantly 
survey these non-T. O. and E. jobs to determine if there are too 
many people assigned, and not only military people, but civilian 
employees. 

They must not duplicate the rank they hold and the job they are 
doing. 

Mr. Harpy. They say they must not duplicate, but they do dupli- 
cate, and I see it every day, and I am not talking now about the Army, 
but it is done, and done in all the services, and you know it and [ 
know it, and there isn’t any use of trying to kid each other. 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Bares. The gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. Parrerson. General, getting back to this foreign rank—take 
a hypothetical case. Take, for instance, a command in a certain 
part of Germany and there are both French and British attached to it. 

Now, if the French come along with an officer who is senior in 
rank to the officer in command, is he automatically moved out? 

General Powe... No, sir, he is not, because the command is a 
joint agreement usually on an intergovernment level. However, it 
causes embarrassment. 

Mr. Parrerson. I feel, Mr. Chairman, that never should any of 
our officers abroad be embarrassed because of rank. Being the 
leading country of the world, I think we should always have the senior 
officers present in any command where American soldiers are serving. 

Mr. Bares. Well, the words of the gentleman from Connecticut 
are duly inscribed in the record. 

Mr. BLanpForp. It can be solved by having the general officers in 
the Army have general officers of the lower half and general officers 
of the upper half. so everybody can wear two stars. 

Mr. Mituer. That is right; and make some three stars. 

Mr. Parrerson. Well, would the chairman prefer to have American 
troops 

Mr. Bates. The chairman yields to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. Parrerson. Would the chairman prefer to have officers of a 
foreign country in command of American troops abroad? 

Mr. Bares. Does the gentleman have any more questions to ask 
the witness? 
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Mr. Patrerson. No. I think you are being a little facetious when 
you asked or told me m crseeret be were now duly inscribed on the 
record. So I just wanted to find out how you feel about it. 

Mr. Bates. Well, the gentleman from Connecticut can speak for 
himself. As far as the gentleman from Massachusetts is concerned, 
he wants to inform the committee that we have some very important 
bills coming up now. We must meet again at 2 o’clock. 

Without objection, we will adjourn for the time being, until further 
call of the Chair. 

‘ it at 12 noon, the subcommittee recessed to call of the 
air.) 
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REVIEW OF PROMOTIONS OF OFFICERS IN THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


MONDAY, AUGUST 3, 1953 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SupcoMMITTEE No. 2 OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


Washington, D. C. 


The committee met at 10 a. m., the Honorable, William H. Bates 
presiding. 

Mr. Bates. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have as our witness this morning Major 
General Campbell. 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. B. CAMPBELL, ACCOMPANIED BY 
COL. W. A. JENSEN, COL. C. B. MITCHELL, AND LT. COL. L. L, 
STEWART 


Mr. Buanprorp. General Campbell, there are 504 general officers’ 
positions listed in this breakdown, of which 5 are reimbursable posi- 
tions. How many of the 504 positions are now actually filled by 
general officers? 

_ Colonel Srewarr. Four hundred and seventy-nine as of this morn- 


shit: Buianprorp. The limitation imposed by the Senate is what? 

Colonel Stewart. Four hundred and ninety-nine. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Plus the five reimbursables? 

Colonel Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Are 499 general officers sufficient at this time to 
man the Army properly? 

General CamppeE.u. A categorical answer would be “No.” We get 
along because that is our limit. We have to. We can justify addi- 
tional positions. 

Mr. Buanprorp. With the cutback in the size of the Army, what 
effect will that have on your justification for general officers? 

General Campse.u. About the only difference it would make, I 
would say, would be as troop units were eliminated. 

Mr. Buanprorp. There is no pipeline of general officers? 

General Camppe.u. There is no pipeline; no, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think that we ought to start with the Office of 
Secretary of Defense. 

Your first one is your Military Director for Production and Require- 
ments, Munitions Board. That is General Matejka? Is he going to 
remain there in some other position? 
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Colonel Stewart. There has been no indication as yet. We have 
anticipated that job will be eliminated altogether, but he may stay on 
in another capacity. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Wherever it says, ‘“‘vacant’’ under the incumbent’s 
name, am I to interpret that to mean that you have no present inten- 
tion of filling it, but you would like to fill it? . 

Colonel Stewart. A combination of 2 things; first, we wanted to 
account for all positions, 499, and then we wanted to account for the 
people. There are some in hospitals and some en route to overseas 
areas and other temporary assignments. That was the reason for 
showing that as a vacant position. In most cases that is filled by a 
colonel right now. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is the point. How many of these positions 
are actually vacant? 

Colonel Stewart. I do not have an exact count. I will make an 
exact count. It would approximate 35, or something like that. If 
you will notice, on the last tab, under “Miscellaneous,” those are in 
positions in the process of washing out; being eliminated. 

Mr. Bianprorp, Temporary positions? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, under the heading ‘Temporary positions.” 
They are being washed out. There are three divisions there. They 
will be washed out during the next 6 months. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What I am trying to figure out is, you have 479 
generals on active duty, and I noticed this morning a substantial 
number retiring. 

Colonel Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, as of August 1, I presume they retired. 

Colonel Stewart. July 31. They were not included in that 479. 

Mr. BLaAnprorp. How many do you have as of today? 

Colonel Srewart. Four hundred and seventy-nine. That is as of 
today. That does not include the 16 retirements day before yester- 
day, the 31st of July. 

Mr. BLanprorp. These position numbers run up to 504. The 
difference between 504, plus the additional temporary positions, minus 
the vacancies, equals 479? 

Colonel Stewart. That is right. That is the way to compute it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We can assume, therefore, if colonels are pro- 
moted to general officers, they will be slotted into these vacancies? 

Colonel Stewart. That, and also as these other temporary posi- 
tions wash out the incumbents in those positions will be fed into these 
positions now listed as vacant and temporarily filled by colonels. As 
the officers come out of the hospitals, they will be fed into those 
positions listed as vacant. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually your requirements are for 504 general 
officers. The Senate has allowed you 499. You presently have 479. 
You plan to promote some 20 officers who are now colonels. In order 
to go back up to 499 you plan to do that, instead of a those 
temporary positions they will fill some of these 35 vacancies that are 
in this list before us? 

Colonel Stewart. That is right, sir. ] 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Air Force came in for a considerable amount 
of criticism because they had so many people holding double rank. 
On the first page here I notice that you have five colonels, permanent, 
who are holding the temporary grade of major general. How many 
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officers among the general officers have you who are holding double 
promotions? 

Colonel Srewarr. I would like to explain it this way: We are au- 
thorized 201 permanent-grade brigadier generals and major generals, 
the only 2 permanent grades that we have—100 brigadier generals 
and 101 major generals—and we are filled up to those authorized figures 
in actual strength. The difference then between that and the 479 
indicates the number of people holding grades different and higher 
than the permanent grades. In other words, we have 201 permanent 
grades, general officer grades, and 479 temporary grades. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually what you are saying is that you have 
278 general officers who are serving in temporary grades. Why is it 
necessary to have a substantial number of colonels serving in the 
temporary grade of major general? I can understand if these officers 
were serving in the grade of brigadier general, but when I see a sub- 
stantial number of permanent colonels having the temporary grade 
of major general, I am wondering what is happening to the Army pro- 
motion system. Why is it necessary to promote these officers twice 
when I assume you have competent brigadier generals who apparently 
have been passed over in promotion to major general? 

Colonel Jensen. As of the 31st of May, there were 29 Regular 
Army colonels serving as major generals. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Twenty-nine? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You see the inference there is you obviously have 
29 brigadier generals who in effect have been passed over. 

Colonel Srewarr. Temporarily from brigadier general to major 
general; that is true. There are a number of reasons for it, of course. 
One is the stress on the younger man for combat in Korea for combat 
command assignments. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The Deputy Director of the Office of Guided 
Missiles is not involved in combat. The Deputy Assistant to Secretary 
of Defense for International Security Affairs is not involved. General 
Ruffner did command a division. 

Colonel Strewarr. A great many have come back. 

Mr. Buanprorp. General Collins, whom I know, is deputy assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and Personnel. 
I am not isolating individuals. I happen to know some of these 
people from contact. 

Here is the Chief of Military Assistance Advisory Group in Indo- 
china, which is not a command function. Here is the Chief of the 
Military Assistance Group in France. Here is the senior Army repre- 
sentative of the Weapons System Evaluation Group. Here is a 
lieutenant colonel serving in the temporary grade of brigadier general 
with the Atomic Energy Commission. Here is the Director of the 
Review Board Council, General White. Here is a lieutenant colonel 
who is Chief of the Foreign Military Assistance Advisory Group, a 
division of G-4, who is serving as temporary brigadier general. 
Here is the Comptroller of the Army, who is a permanent colonel 
serving in the temporary grade of lieutenant general. Here is the 
Chief of the National Guard Bureau. Here is the Chief of the Army 
Audit Agency, Comptroller of the Army, who is serving in the 
temporary grade of major general, who holds the permanent grade 
of colonel. 
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I have found only one who has had anything to do with combat yet. 
Here is the Assistant Chief of Transportation for Operations, who is 
a permanent lieutenant colonel serving in the grade of temporary 
general. 

ere is the Assistant Chiet of Ordnance, Industrial Division, serv- 
ing as permanent colonel, temporary major general. 

I do not think the argument about having those grades for com- 
bat, just from what I have read, has any significance. 

Colonel Srewart. The individual is promoted, of course, on his 
ability and then he goes into the job in that grade. The temporary 
promotions are processed on a similar system to permanent promo- 
tions; in other words, a board action. Eligibility lists are established 
and individuals are promoted from those eligibility lists based upon 
the need, the jobs to be filled and the individual qualifications of the 
people that are going into those jobs. 

r. BLANDFoRD. You see, the point that was brought out the other 
day, is that everybody is concerned about the future of the Army, the 
armed services, and properly so, because of the fringe benefits that 
have been eliminated in many cases. 

I know that this subcommittee is concerned about a tendency 
toward mediocrity, which is certainly going to be our reward if we keep 
this up. But it is a little difficult to get excited about people serving 
in their present grades. I am not going to get excited about a per- 
manent colonel serving in the temporary grade of major general and 
worry about his future, because his take-home pay over a 30- or 40- 
year period is going to be about 40 or 50 percent higher than that of 
a young lieutenant entering the Army today. 

In other words, the satsbles is what can we do to make the service 
more attractive for youngsters just starting out. I think it is per- 
fectly apparent that the officer with 15 or 16 years of service, to use 
a colloquial expression, is on the gravy train and will continue on the 
gravy train for a long period of time until he completes his 30 years 
or more of service. You cannot demote that man in order to make 
a space available for someone down below, but certainly the problem 
is not with the man serving in that grade today. All this talk about 
his being held back, there being no promotion in the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and the Marine Corps, is a lot of nonsense as far as he is 
concerned. Life is just catching up with him to some extent if there 
is any retardation of promotion, but how are we going to help the 
young officer? That is the problem. What are we going to do for 
the kid coming in today, who is faced with the problem of making the 
service a career, knowing that it may be years and years before he 
can obtain the grade of lieutenant colonel or colonel under this present 
limitation? 

I suggest it to you because it is something this subcommittee is 
going to have to worry about. When we get into the criticism of the 
number of generals and colonels that we have we may find that there 
are too many. Any slowing down of promotions among those grades 
may be fully justified, and just from a remuneration: standpoint 
those people who are affected certainly have little cause for complaint. 

Would you agree to that, General? 

General CampsBe.u. The people directly affected—I agree with you. 
As regards the people being in the advanced grade—if your statement 
means two grades higher—I think that is partly the result of the semi- 
emergency situation conditions that we have been having. During 
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any war or emergency, the tendency has always been to push up the 
younger men not necessarily for combat, but for other reasons. In 
addition, we have another situation in the Army in which we have our 
famous World War I hump of which I happen to bea member. That 
hump, and the people immediately ahead of them, have to a large 
extent, filled the higher positions. They are moving out in quantity. 
These 18 retirements that took place last week are all from that group. 
The movement out of these people, the vanishing of the hump, is 
creating somewhat of a vacuum, because behind the hump you actually 
have a valley as regards requirements based on the authorized Regular 
Army strength. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Is not one answer, General, to that problem, 
particularly with respect to your hump, to give them a one-grade 
promotion? No one is going to object to an officer receiving one grade 
higher than his permanent grade, but when they are two grades higher, 
someone may object. 

The Air Force has a different problem, starting out from scratch in 
1941. The subcommittee recognizes their problem. Here you have 
29 general officers serving as major generals who are permanent colonels. 
You could promote 29 more colonels to brigadier general if you had 
not given a double promotion to those people. You would solve a 
part of your owy hump problem in that way. 

Colonel Stewart. I do not believe that we could promote 29 of 
these people into the brigadier general grade. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You promoted colonels to brigadier generals. 
You could promote 29 more colonels to the grade of brigadier general. 
You could increase to 29 the number of brigadier generals you have 
and decrease by 29 the number of major generals you have. 

Colonel Stewart. Not and still stay within our Senate ceiling; 
no, sir. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. It is simple enough. Take 29 of our major 
generals away and add 29 brigadier generals, and it will come out 
the same way. We are talking about general officers, not major 
generals and brigadier generals. 

General Campse.u. | think on a strength of about 500, with 200 
authorized in your permanent grades, you would have to have 
some—— 

Mr. BLanprorp. I am not speaking of the permanent grades. I 
say here are 29 temporary major generals. Now, if you made those 
temporary major generals brigadier generals, you would not create 
29 more vacancies? 

Colonel Stewart. Not over all; no, sir. The vacancies in the 
major general grade would not let us increase the number of brigadier 
generals by that number. We still have a 499 ceiling that we have to 
stay within. Vacancies in the higher grades would not let us go over, 
because that would put us over our 499 total ceiling. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Well, we will not get any place this way, not with 
my mathematics. 

The chief of the United States military mission with the Iranian 
Army is a general officer. I am wondering what he is doing for a 
living right now. 

General Campse.u. I could not tell you from firsthand knowledge. 

Mr. BLanprorp. I was over there a couple of years ago, and at 
that time you had General Swartzkopfs. 
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General Campseti. He was from New Jersey. 

Mr. BLanpForp. At that time the Iranians were reasonably 
friendly. At this poimt I doubt very much if they are listening to 
any advice we are giving them on how to run their army. It is one 
of those little things that hits you between the eyes when you read 
it, that we have a general officer over there with a title, chief of 
United States military mission. As long as we can keep the mission 
there, perhaps it is to our advantage, and maybe it is advisable to 
have a general officer, the best one that you can get, as far as that 
is concerned. 

Now, the chiefs of these various military assistant advisory groups, 
France, the Benelux countries, Portugal, Italy, Yugoslavia, Spain, 
NATO standing group and the regional organization group of NATO 
at Paris and things of that nature, are those positions filled by 
direction? 

General Campse.t. I believe so. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is not the choice of the Army? 

General Camppe ti. No; I do not think it is. The other services 
have certain chiefs at various other places. 

Colonel Stewart. Any one position pretty well rotates. When 
the incumbent goes out, the next service will pick up. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The Chief of the Military Assistance Advisory 
Group in France may be replaced by a major general of the Air Force? 

Colonel Srewarr. That could be, in future years when this man 
comes off that job. 

Mr. BuianpFrorp. Now, in this joint agency area, I note that General 
Keyes is with the Weapons System Evaluation Group. Will he 
remain in that position, or will he be placed back on the retired list? 

Colonel Stewart. The plan is for him to remain in that position, 
at least for the time being. 

Mr. Bianprorp. He is peculiarly qualified for that type of work? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I recall that he was in charge of the occupation 
troops in Austria. 

Colonel Srewarr. Yes. He retired on schedule as specified by law 
and was recalled for that specific job. 

Mr. BLtanprorp. Now we come to one of the subcommittee’s 
favorite subjects, the Deputy Commandant of the National War 
College. Then we have the Deputy Commandant of the Industrial 
College of the Armed Forces. Then we have the commandant of the 
Armed Forces Staff College. This is the so-called triple dean setup 
that you have in the Armed Forces, where no service trusts the other, 
so each one has to have a general officer standing guard to be sure that 
no one preaches a doctrine contrary to the doctrines by each service. 

How many general officers do you have involved in these staff 
colleges? 

Colonel Stewart. Those are the three. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do you not agree that a good well run college has 
one president and none of the colleges seem to suffer from a lack of 
presidents? 

General Camprpetu. Each of these only has one president. 

Mr. Bianprorp. These are assistant presidents. 

General Campsett. I would like for you to hear Colonel Mitchell. 
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Colonel Mrrcwetu. I was a student at the Armed Forces Staff 
College about 2 years ago, and the program of instruction at that time 
in that college dealt in the highest levels of each of the three major 
services. To prepare the instructions for each of the three major 
services on the level required, I do not believe that you could find 
a properly qualified man to prepare, conduct, and supervise that 
instruction on each of the service levels unless he was a general officer, 
or a flag officer from the service concerned. 

Those senior officers from each of the three services were not watch- 
dogs over the others, but they were actively and intimately connected 
with the preparation of high level important instruction in the Armed 
Forces Staff College, and I am sure if the other high level colleges were 
examined that a similar situation would be found. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let us read this job description. He coordinates 
all work for the college. That is, all work for the college, so apparently 
if he does all that, the commandant does not do it. He supervises the 
administrative details, so if he is supervising the administrative details, 
obviously the commandant is not doing it. Also preparation of the 
budget. He acts as Chief of Staff and senior representative for the 
Department of the Army. 

Now, when he acts as Chief of Staff and senior representative for 
the Department of the Army, I assume he is contributing the Army 
view toward whatever papers are being prepared. I am sure if I 
looked at the job description of the commandant of the National War 
College it would be pretty much the same; that he would coordinate 
all the work of the college and supervise the administrative details. 
My point is, how many people are supervising the administrative 
details of this job? 

Colonel Mrreneuy. The only thing that I can sav is, in the prepara- 
tion of instruction, and the actual conduct of much of it, the general 
officers from each of the three services participated very extensively. 
They actually appeared on the platform and actually went to the 
rooms where the studentS° were broken down into committees for 
practical work and actively participated in the instruction. 

Now, the administrative duties, of course, were in addition to that. 
However, my point is, from actual experience at that particular 
college, I can assure the committee that the general officers from each 
of the services were engaged in important work which I do not believe 
personally could have been accomplished adequately by officers of less 
experience or rank. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the Governor of the Panama Canal has 
been an officer of the Corps of Engineers? 

Colonel Stewart. That is statutory. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Now, the military aide to the President, as I 
understand it probably will not be filled by a general officer; is that 
correct? 

Colonel Stewart. That is right. We are carrying it as a vacant 
position at this time. 

Mr. BLanpForp. For practical purposes, for the next 3 years, it 
could be eliminated. I understand that General Eisenhower has no 
intention of having a general officer as an aide. 

Is the assistant to the Director for Mutual Security a statutory 
position? 
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Colonel Stewart. No, sir; it is not. 
Mr. Bianprorp. It is by the direction of the Secretary of Defense 
that you have a general officer there? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp, And that could easily become an Air Force or a 
Navy officer? 

Colonel Srewarr. That is right. I believe that the actual job is 
the representative of the Director for Mutual Security on the Planning 
Board of the National Defense Council. 

Mr. Bianprorp. You have two officers assigned to the Central 
Intelligence Agency and one position vacant. 

Colonel Srewarr. Those are reimbursable positions, 3 of the 5 
reimbursables. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now we will go to the next page, the Office of 
the Secretary of the Army. You have the Director, Review Board 
Council, and then you have member, Review Board Council and 
member, Review Board Council. You have two major generals and 
a brigadier general on the Review Board Council. Just what do 
they do, General? 

General Campse.i. They review personnel actions dealing with 
the retirement, resignation, category renewals; in fact, they get into 
a great many, or practically any field of personnel activities that are 


directed to it as a review agency. They are an instrumentality of 
the Secretary. 


Mr. Buianprorp. Is that a full-time job? 

General Campreti. Very much so. 

Mr. BLanprorp. They meet every day? 

General Campre.i. They meet daily and have plenty to keep them 
thoroughly busy. It is work that requires people of maturity and 
experience. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. I was just about to dispute that, since I notice 
that one of your members has only 9 years of service. 

General Campre.u. Nine years of active Federal service. That is 
General Strickler, who had World War I and World War II experi- 
ence. He happens to be National Guard by background. 

Mr. BLANpForp. I assume that the first officer is a Reserve officer. 
‘ Colonel Srewart. The three components are represented on the 

oard. 


a Buianprorp. And General McConnell is the only Regular 
officer? 

General Campreti. A Regular Army officer. The others are full- 
time active duty on this, but are not Regular Army officers. 

Mr. BLanpFrorp. I notice that you have 2 general officers under 
your general and special staff, as special assistant to the Chief of 
Staff, but only 1 position. 

General Campreu. General Jaynes is retiring at the end of this 
month, and General Smythe has come in and is taking over. 

i Mr. BuLanprorp. That is required by the Armed Forces Reserve 
ct? 

Colonel Srewarr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BLanpForpb. Now we get to the staff functions. We will start 
out in your own bailiwick. You have an assistant chief of staff G-1, 
deputy assistant chief of staff G-1, who is yourself, deputy assistant 
chief of staff G-1, for manpower control. Then in the 2 section we 
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have 3 general officers, Then we have 6 general officers in the 
3 section and 12 general officers in the 4 section. How many of 
these officers, particularly in the 4 section, are people who by training 
have been dealing with supply problems during most of their career 
in the Army? 

General Campsetu. About eight, I am informed. 

Mr. Gavin. You may proceed with your testimony, General. 

General Camppeiu. The question was asked how many of the 12 
officers in G—4 had most of their service in the supply field. Six of 
them are officers of the technical services and consequently have had 
all their service in that particular area. Certain others, General 
Palmer, the Chief, General Magruder, General Russell, General 
Christmas, and General Colglazier, have been in supply work for the 
most of the last several years, so I think that you could say that at 
least 10 of them have had considerable experience and service in the 
supply and maintenance field. 

Ir. Gavin. You may proceed. 

General CampBe.Lu. We were just going through the list, and Mr. 
Blandford asked the questions on individual cases. 

Mr. Gavin. We now come to the Chief of Military History. 

General Campsetu. He is Chief of the Historical Division, which 
is set up here in Washington. It is engaged in compiling the history 
of our various recent military operations, including World War II 
and Korea, so that the facts can be put together and will be of use. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you think that it is necessary to have a major 
general on that job? 

General Camppe.u. It probably could be run by an officer of 
lesser rank, sir. It is a field that requires a lot of contact with higher 
agencies, and to that extent the more rank the better able they are 
to get information they need; that is, to enter doors and see people. 

Mr. Minuer. General Smith is 59. He will be going out shortly; 
will he not? 

General CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Colonel Srewarr. He retires in October 1955. 

Mr. Mixuer. Will he be replaced by another major general, or do 
you think by that time his work will be pretty well completed? 
— AMPBELL. That -work has been going on since World 

ar II. 

Mr. Miuuer. Always under a major general? 

General CAMPBELL. Not always under a major general. It has 
been variously under brigadier generals and major generals. Since 
World War II, I think it has been under a major general almost all 
the time. 

Mr.Miuumr. Did we have anything like this after World War 1? 

General CampsELui. We had a historical division which was then 
set up in the old Army War College and was operated as a part of it 
under the commandant, who was a general officer. 

Mr. Mituer. A general officer did not have direct charge of that; 
did he? 

General CampBeE.Lu. No, sir. We had only about 80 general officers 
during that period. 

Mr. Gavin. Do you have any comments on the technical and admin- 
istrative services? 

General No, sir. 
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Mr. Miuuer. What is No. 137, the Engineer School and Center? 

General Campse.y. That is Fort Belvoir, sir. 

Mr. Miuurr. How is that you have certain of these division engi- 
neers who are general officers? 1 thought that division engineers were 
generally colonels. 

Colonel Stewart. Engineer districts are colonels, and engineer divi- 
sions are ordinarily manned by brigadier generals. 

Mr. Mitier. No. You have not had a general officer in San 
Francisco, to my memory. Parragan is out there now, and before 
Parragan you had a fellow by the name of Walsh. Right before 
him, Colonel Seybold, who is now a major general. They were all 
division engineers. 

Colonel Srewart. There are only 7 divisions that we can support 
with general officer grades, and these are the 7 listed. The other 
divisions we cannot support with general officers. The divisions listed 
are the larger ones. 

Mr. Miter. San Francisco covers a pretty big territory, including 
Alaska and Hawaii. 

Colonel Stewart. We would like to be able to support more of 
them, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. While you are on that, how do United States Engineers 
operate? I presume that they are now preparing the 1954—55 budget 
for civil works. 

General CampsBe.y. I presume that they are, sir, but I would not 
know. I am not familiar with their detailed operations with regard 
to civil works. 

Mr. Gavin. Is anyone here familiar with it? What I am trying to 
determine is how they arrive at what projects will or will not be 
considered and who has the authority to determine that matter. 

Colonel Srewarr. Could we get you that information? 

General Campse vt. I would like to get you that information. 

Mr. Gavin. I would like to have a breakdown of that. Usually 
when Members of Congress try to find out something about it, the 
engineers will say that it is a matter that has been taken up with the 
Bureau of the Budget, and the Bureau of the Budget will say that it 
is a matter to be taken up with the engineers, and between the Bureau 
of the Budget and the engineers nobody knows what is what and where 
to go for information. 

(The following statement was furnished later for insertion at this 
point:) 


SuPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT FOR THE RecoORD PRESENTED BY THE ASSISTANT 
Cuter or Starr, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, WITH ReEsPECT TO QUES- 
TIONS THAT WERE RAISED DuRING THE HEARING BEFORE SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2 
or tHe ArmeEp Services House or REPRESENTATIVES, ON 
Aveust 3, 1953 


1. During hearings before Subcommittee No. 2 of the House Armed Services 
Committee on August 3, 1953, certain questions were raised by committee mem- 
bers which may be summarized as follows: 

(a) Is the Corps of Engineers now preparing its 1954-55 budget for civil works? 
How do they arrive at what projects are to be considered? In this connection, 
the engineers have in the past indicated that this was a matter handled by the 
Bureau of the Budget, while the Bureau of the Budget has indicated that it 
should be taken up with the Corps of Engineers. 

(b) The Hoover Commission recommended consolidation of engineering func- 
tions of the Government and elimination of the Corps of Engineers from the civil 
works field. How does the corps function and why is it necessary that the corps 
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remain in the civil works field? How does officer and civilian training in the civil 
works program fit into preparation for national defense? 

2. With respect to the questions of paragraph 1 (a) above, the Corps of Engi- 
neers is presently at work preparing the fiseal year 1955, civil works budget. 
The steps which are followed in the compilation of such a budget are as follows: 

(a) The budgeting cycle is initiated by the Bureau of the Budget’s publishing 
to Federal agencies the criteria for the next year’s Federal budget. The Corps of 
Engineers’ civil works program is but a part of that overall budget. 

(b) Immediately after receiving the budget criteria, the Corps of Engineers 
analyzes each incomplete project which has been authorized by the Congress 
(and such projects include examinations, surveys, construction, and essential 
maintenance), to determine which best meet the Bureau of the Budget’s criteria, 
and to determine what amounts ean be scheduled for each without exceeding the 
directed ceiling. From this analysis, the corps prepares its annual program for 
eon nag of the Army’s review and recommendation to the Bureau of the 

udget. 

(c) The Bureau of the Budget, after hearings on and review of each recom- 
mended project, makes such changes as it finds warranted from the standpoint 
of the President’s program. Thereafter, it forwards the official civil works budget 
to the Congress as part of the President’s overall budget. 

(d) From this description it may be seen that the Chief of Engineers has the 
responsibility for recommending items for the budget, but that such items must 
meet criteria earlier enunciated by the Bureau of the Budget. The Bureau of 
the Budget makes the final determination as to what projects will be included. 
Naturally, budget ceilings limit the number of projects which can be proposed, 
in any one year, by the corps and the Secretary of the Army, to a very small 
proportion of the total number of outstanding projects. 

3. With respect to the questions of paragraph 1 (b) above, the answers, in 
brief, are as follows: 

(a) The Corps of Engineers carries out its combined ecivil-military construc- 
tion program in the continental United States and its Territories through a 
single, integrated, military-civilian organization. That organization consists 
of a small, central, supervisory, and programing office in Washington (the Office 
of the Chief of Engineers); 11 division offices, each of which coordinates the work 
in a large geographical area, accomplishes the more complex work of analysis 
and design, and gives field supervision to several districts; 44 districts which 
accomplish the more routine design, arrange for contract or hire, and follow up 
to insure that construction is expeditiously accomplished and meets required 
standards. 

(b) In normal times of peace, military construction is curtailed almost to the 
vanishing point while the civil works program is at a normal level. Unfortunately, 
military emergencies do not develop gradually but explode upon the Nation. At 
such times, the undertaking of military construction cannot await the recruit- 
ment of skilled personnel, their mobilization, and training in military require- 
ments. Damage repair, construction and reconstruction of mobilization, train- 
ing, storage, and transfer facilities are always an initial bottleneck in the buildup 
of our strength and must be started immediately. The divisions and districts 
of the Corps of Engineers are then charged with the necessary construction work 
in the continental United States, while overseas districts or engineer components 
of task forces are established as needed for overseas missions, drawing upon both 
military and civilian personnel trained in the peacetime organization. 

(c) From a sound national defense point of view, the Army must have in 
being at all times a construction organization prepared to undertake such works 
without time-consuming and costly mobilization and training. That organiza- 
tion must be one familiar with latest construction methods and with national 
construction capabilities, one whose practices are understood by our national 
contractors, and one which can be cadred (as has been done so often in recent 
years) for the creation of a nucleus to take on work at distant locations. It must 
be one accustomed to working closely with the Army and familiar with the 
Army’s plans and procedures. 

(d) Because the civil works program has been major in scope and subject to 
close public scrutiny, it has enabled the corps to retain on its rolls high-caliber 
engineer talent which otherwise would have been dispersed after each military 
crisis, and to keep its military and civilian staff alert to best construction practices 
and trained to handle projects of a size commensurate with requirements of war. 
In general, the professional-grade civilians are lifetime employees of the corps. 
The majority of chem serve permanently in the part of the country where recruited 
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and most are specialists in a given phase of engineering, such as geology, hydrology, 
concrete, structural design, powerhouse operations, field construction supervision, 
or one of many others. The officers, on the other hand, while devoting a major 
portion of their careers to military’ and civilian construction and engineering 
assignments, are never specialized, but are given training from the beginning in a 
variety of engineering missions, both at home and abroad, together with normal 
professional military training, in preparation for responsible executive assign- 
ments anywhere in the world in time of emergency. It is noteworthy that a 
large number of the civilian employees are also Engineer Reserve officers, who 
have served with distinction in a military a in addition to the much 
greater numbers who serve as civilians in such military construction activities 
as these in Greenland, North Africa, and Europe. 

(e) The question was raised how participation in flood-control work could 
help fulfill the engineer mission in combat. The construction requirements of 
war are of great variety both as regards the tasks to be accomplished and the 
conditions under which they are to be accomplished. Many of these emergency 
works are more similar to certain civil works requirements than to a normal 
[as sage military construction program. For example, railroads and heavy 

ridges must be reconstructed in large numbers in any major campaign. In the 
civil works program, many large dams require 30 to 50 miles of railroads and equal 
mileages of highways to be rebuilt in rugged terrain, with almost always one or 
more major bridges. Similarly, one of the characteristic missions of the military 
engineer in wartime is rapid establishment of a new base of operations, in unoccu- 
pied or bombed out terrain, with all facilities and utilities to, support large-scale 
logistical operations. Such a mission is a rarity in normal peacetime military 
construction, and is too expensive for maneuvers, but is often required when a 
really large dam such as Garrison is started in a remote area. As a third example, 
the hasty organization of large-scale construction on a 24-hour basis, which is so 
often required in war, is in peacetime more accurately simulated in a large-scale 
flood fight than in any normal peacetime construction mission. The planning 
and supervision of large-scale heavy construction in the civil-works program, 
involving primitive terrain and new locations as well as settled areas, and deploy- 
ment of large numbers of men and equipment, is an invaluable aid in preparing 
for construction missions during mobilization. Officers and civilians trained in 
the Corps of Engineers, supplemented by engineering and construction talent 
from other available sources, can work most effectively in a major crisis. 

(f) In summary, it is considered that the Corps of Engineers’ retention of its 
civil-works program is an essential element of our defense structure. With a 
civil-works program, the corps’ construction organization always includes able 
and highly qualified civilians, and Army officers accustomed to responsibility for 
major construction but sensitive to military needs. The civil-works program 
allows such an organization to be maintained without the extra cost and mobili- 
zation delay inherent in the upkeep and activation in time of need of other ele- 
ments of our standby defense potential. Without such a program the Army 
would enter each military crisis with little or no civilian staff and with engineer 
officers ill-equipped to handle the tremendous responsibilities they would face. 
No inactive reserve construction agency could react with the speed or effective- 
ness we expect from our Army’s construction agencies in emergency. It is pre- 
sumably for the above reasons that the Hoover Commission recommendation was 
not adopted, in addition to the fact that the task force assigned to the subject 
was divided in its conclusions. 


Mr. Mituer. Go to General Chorpening. 

Mr. Gavin. I have seen him. 

Mr. Mituer. The Hoover Commission recommended the consoli- 
dation of certain engineering functions of the Government that would 
practically abolish civil works. The work of rivers and harbors was 
put into the hands of the engineers. 

Mr. Gavin. And flood control. 

Mr. Miuusr. Long before you had flood control, back when the only 
technical school in the United States training engineers was West 
Point. It was originally started as an engineering school and was 
under the control of the engineers, the theory then being that these 
people had to keep their hands in during long periods of peace when 
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there was very little that could be done. So this work was turned 
over to them. A hundred years ago you had a branch called the 
Topographical Engineers doing substantially the work that is being 
done by the civilian agencies now. I wonder if we have not outlived 
that, and if we should not abolish the civil works and take that away 
from the engineers. It is an extracurricular activity that the Army 
has to carry, one that has no connection with defending the country. 

Mr. Gavin. It does give them necessary experience to qualify them 
when they do get into actual combat situations. They will have a 
background that will be essential when needed. 

Mr. Mituer. There is no particular qualification for an engineer 
in building a flood-control project in the upper Mississippi that he will 
ever put into being when he gets into combat. What actually happens 
is When you get into trouble you call on some railroad man like Ray 
to run a railroad in Africa. You did it in World War I and you did it 
in World War II. There is as much engineering talent outside the 
Army today as there is within the Army. 

Mr. Gavin. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Miter. You call those people in to do the job, and in the 
meantime you have this thing. What 1 am getting at is, I think the 
Hoover Commission was sound in recommending that we abolish this. 
For instance, you have the Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of 
Engineers fighting and tugging over the areas they operate, and they 
are both doing the same thing. 

Mr. Gavin. When they go to the Military Academy they cover a 
wide variety of subjects and in the limited time they are there they do 
not get the experience so necessary in actual combat conditions. 

I think the administration that they learn at the Academy can be 
very helpful to the man, but naturally with the limited numbers of 
engineers that they have available they have to go outside to get 
personnel when they run into touch situations. 

Mr. Miuer. Let us get this thing straight about the Corps of 
Engineers. You assign division engineers, district engineers, and 
engineers who are in service who are uniformed officers of the Army. 
But the people they are administering are not in the Army. There 
are not a half dozen uniformed engineer officers in a whole division of 
one of these divisions. They are all civilian engineers, who are doing 
the work on flood control or anything else. 

We can go right over into General Chorpening’s office. He has 
2 or 3 colonels, but the men who are there who are doing the work 
are the people who are career civil employees who come up. The 
man who is the head of rivers and harbors, the man who is the head 
of flood control, and the man who does the construction is a civilian. 
They are not uniformed officers. 

Mr. Gavin. They are not all civilians. 

Mr. Miter. Ninety percent, in the civil-works function. 

Mr. Gavin. I am talking about the civil-works function, too. 
I just want to say I think they turn in a magnificent record both in 
times of peace and in times of war. Maybe there could be an improve- 
ment in everything. There could be some improvement in the civil 
functions. 

What I would like to know, and I think a great many Members of 
Congress would like to know, is just how this whole setup functions. 
I think Major General Pick made a very fine statement at one time, 
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piving us some idea of how the whole corps functions. That is what 
am particularly interested in at this time. 

But we will go on now. You come down here to Nos. 204 and 205, 
coming down to the Army Dental School and the commanding general, 
Brooke Army Medical Center. What about those two assignments? 

General CampseLL. The commandant of the Army Dental School 
is stationed at Walter Reed Army Medical Center. He directs and 
controls the activities of the Central Dental Laboratory of the Dental 
Service, and he also runs the Dental Division, which involves the 
recommendations as to personnel, equipment, materiel requirements 
for all dental activities, and plans and programs for instruction and 
training of dental personnel. 

No. 205, the commanding general of the Brooke Army Medical 
Center, is at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., adjacent to San Antonio. It 
is a large establishment, much on the order of Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. It has the Medical Field Service School, the Brooke 
Army Hospital proper, and the Fourth Army Area laboratory, and a 
surgical research unit; with a total population of about 8,000. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have a commanding general of the Ord Am- 
munition Center. Is that Fort Ord, or are you speaking of the Ord- 
nance Ammunition Center? 

General Camppe._y. What number is that, please? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. 185, General. 

Colonel Stewart. Ordnance. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Is that at Aberdeen? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Then you have the commanding general of the 
Aberdeen Proving Gound. Then you have the commanding general 
of the Ordnance Training Command and School. All those are at 
Aberdeen, are they not? 

General CampBeE... I believe so; yes, sir. 

Colonel Stewart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How about the commanding general of the 
Ordnance Tank Automotive Center? Is that not at Aberdeen? 

Colonel Srewarr. NO, sir; that is at Detroit. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Detroit? 

Colonel Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Nos. 185, 186, and 187. 

Now I am trying to get this straight in my mind here. The com- 
manding general of the Ordnance Tank Automotive Center-——— 

General Campspe.u. That is at Detroit, Mich., sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have vacant at Detroit the Chief, I 
guess, of the Detroit Ordnance Depot. Then you also have vacant 
the Assistant Chief of Ordnance for Program Coordination. 1 presume 
that is what that is. 

‘ Colonel Srewarr. That is here in the Office of the Chief of Ordnance 
ere, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Then you have an Assistant Chief of Ordnance 
for Research and Development, and an Assistant Chief of Ordnance 
for the Field Services. , 

Colonel Stewart. They are both here in Washington, in the Office 
of the Chief of Ordnance. 

Mr. Buianprorp. In addition to that, under your staff functions, 
how many people do you have in Ordnance? 
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Colonel Stewarr. In the immediate office here, sir? 
Mr. BLanprorp. Yes. 

Colonel Srewarr. At the moment, a total of 4 people, sir, and 1 
vacant position. 

Mr. BianpFrorp. Well, the thing which intrigues me is that the 
Chief of the Detroit Ordnance Depot is vacant. I assume that means 
you can run it without one. But you have the commanding general 
of the Ordnance Tank Automotive Center who is present and acting 
as the commanding general of the Ordnance Tank Automotive Center, 
which is located at Detroit, which probably is in the Detroit Ordnance 
Depot; is it not? 

Colonel Stewart. I believe they are separate installations, sir. 
The reason that Detroit is vacant is because the incumbent has just 
come out of that into another job, and there is another man en route. 
This is as of July 1, so that we could have a stopping-off point, to 
account for all the people. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Correct me if I am wrong. You have the Chief 
of Ordnance? 

General Right. 

Mr. BLANDForD. You have the Assistant Chief of Ordnance in the 
Industrial Division. 

You plan to fill four vacancies. 

You have the Assistant Chief of Ordnance for Program Coordina- 
tion, the Chief of the Detroit Ordnance Depot, the Deputy Chief of 
Ordnance, and the Chief of the Ammunition Pranch, Industrial 


Division. 

Then you have the Assistant Chief of Ordnance for Research and 
Development. 

You have the Assistant Chief of Ordnance for the Field Services 
Division. 


You have the commanding general of Redstone Arsenal. 

You have the commanding general of the Red River Arsenal. 

You have the deputy commanding general of the Redstone Arsenal. 

You have the commanding general of the Ordnance Ammunition 
Center. 

You have the commanding general of the Aberdeen Proving Ground. 

You have the commanding general of the Ordnance Training Com- 
mand and School. 

We will skip White Sands Proving Ground, since you are in other 
fields there rather than direct Ordnance. 

Then you have the commanding general of the Ordnance Tank- 
Automotive Center. 

If you are going to make the Army your career, that is the place to 
go, is it not; into Ordnance? Are all of these generals needed to get 
155-millimeter shells and some rockets and a few 75-millimeter and 
105-millimeter shells? 

General Campse.tu. We think so. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I assume you do, General. 

General CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Or you would not have them there. 

General Campsett. These people deal not only with important 
items but large sums of money. For example, the Ordnance Research 
and Development is in the order of somewhere around $125 million 
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to $150 million and it is spread out at some of these various places 
besides White Sands. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Well, Mr. Miller brought up a point a few meet- 
ings before, and the subcommittee has gone into it several times. | 

think Mr. Gavin went into it the last time. That was a point dealing 
with the people who are filling these positions. Now, I do not know 
how much experience counts in dealing with an industrial concern, 
but maybe you suffer a handicap when you have had a long career in 
the Army and then you have to start dealing with industrial people. 

I am just wondering how many of these positions—I will say it 
out loud, because I am sure other Seenhera are wondering—are being 
are OY general officers because there are not any other assignments 

or them. 

General CampsELi. I do not know what the complete answer 
would be on that, except that in general I think you will find that 
these people were promoted into these positions. 1 mean, it was not 
a case of their being on the market. Am I right on that? 

Colonel Srewarr. That is exactly right; yes, sir. 

General Campseu. In other words, they were selected for the 
particular positions on the basis of demonstrated qualifications in 
that particular field or specialty, whether commanding an arsenal or 
operating a proving ground or dealing with industrialists, as in the 
Tank-Automotive Center. At least I think they do up there. 

Mr. Gavin. Are these Regular Army men? 

Mr. BLanprorp. There are no integrated officers in that group. 
At least there were none integrated from World War II that I can see. 

Colonel Stewart. I think that is true, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. It just seemed like a lot of general officers, 
General, dealing with ordnance. Always in the back of our minds 
we keep asking ourselves the same question: Why can you not get a 
good civilian with a civil-service classification of 18 or something of 
that nature and leave him there, where experience really counts? 
I assume these general officers are all rotated after 2 or 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Gavin. Fou may proceed now, General. Have you any further 
remarks? 

General CamppeE.t. I have no further comment. 

Mr. Gavin. On this group of technical and administrative services? 

General CampsBe.t. No, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Have you any questions that you want to ask, Mr. 
Miller, on this technical and administrative services? 

Mr. Mriuer. No. 

Mr. Gavin. Then we will go on to the Army Field Forces. 

General Campre yi. The Chief shows as a vacancy. Actually Lt. 
Gen. John E. Dalquist is the Acting Chief at the present time. He is 
assigned there as Acting Chief. 

Mr. Gavin. He has been assigned? 

General Camppe.u. As Acting Chief. General Hodge, the previous 
incumbent, retired the 30th of June. 

Mr. Gavin. What is this No. 217 here? That is the Assistant Chief 
of Staff for Research and Development? 

General Campse.i. That is for research and development, sir. The 
Field Forces operate a large program in research and development, 
which is somewhat of a misnomer. It is more accurate to say it is 
combat testing. 
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There are under the Field Forces three field boards which actually 
perform these tests under their direction. So it is primarily a testing 
agency, but they do have a very large program which includes all 
weapons and practically all of the things that an army uses in the field. 

Mr. Gavin. All right. Let us go on to this continental United 
States armies, corps, divisions, and installations. 

General CampsBeu. This includes the six Army headquarters and 
the various technical and training commands that are directly under 
these armies. 

Mr. Gavin. Go ahead. ‘Tell us more about it. 

General CampBe.u, There are 6 armies, 2 corps, and 14 divisions 
represented there. 

The Army commander has the responsibility for all activities within 
his area, the primary one being civil components. He will have up to 
on the order of 100,000 troops in his area. He has various general 
officers on his staff. 

The Army commander himself is normally a lieutenant general at 
the present time. He has various installations. There are certain 
large camps such as Fort Sill, Camp Carson, and Fort Lewis, which 
are commanded by general officers. That is, they are the post or sta- 
tion commanders. 

We have in addition to the divisions, which include seven training 
divisions where recruits direct from civil life are given basic and ad- 
vanced training. And there are 7 tactical divisions, including 1 
armored, 2 airborne, and the remainder infantry divisions, which 
have the normal divisional functions. 

Mr. Gavin. Have you any questions? 

Mr. BLanprorp. No, sir. All of these divisions that are listed 
here are up to strength? 

General Campse.i. Up to strength? 

Mr. BLanprorp. They are not paper divisions? 

General CampsBeti. They are not paper divisions; no, sir. 

Mr. Gavin. Well, we will go onto antiaircraft commands, schools, 
and centers. 

General CampBELL. This includes the Army Antiaircraft Command, 
which has 2 major subcommands, the Western and Eastern, and a 
total of 8 antiaircraft brigades. Part of those are vacant at the present 

time, or were at the time this was written. 

In addition to that, this list includes the staff at the Military 
Academy, 3 generals, the staff of the Army War College at Carlisle 
Barracks, which has 2 

Mr. Buianprorp. That is purely an Army function, is it not, 
General? That is not a joint school? 

General Campse.u. That is not a joint school. That is an Army 
installation. 

As is the Command and General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., which trains people for higher staff and command. 

Then there are the several branch schools of the Combat Arms; 
the Infantry School at Fort Benning, Ga.; the Artillery School at 
Fort Sill, Okla.; the Antiaircraft and Guided Missile Center at Fort 
Bliss, Tex.; the Armored Center and School at Fort Knox, Ky.; and 
the Army General School at Fort Riley, Kans. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How is it that you have a deputy commandant 
there and no commandant? 
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General CampseE.u. He is the post commander; is he not? 
Colonel Stewart. He is also the division commander. 

General Campse.u. There is a training division there, the 10th 
Infantry Division. The commander of that is the post commander 
and also is commandant of the Army General School. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Actually the deputy commandant runs the 
school? 

General Camppe.ti. The deputy commandant runs the school. 


Mr. BLanprorp. And the commandant by name convenes the 
general courts-martial? 


General Campre.i. That is correct. 


Mr. BLanprorp. And runs the Army division and is also post 
commander? 


General Campse i. That is right. 


Mr. Gavin. What is the name of that school the Navy has at 
Monterey? 


Commander Wueever. The General Line School, Mr. Gavin. 

Mr. Gavry. What would that be comparable to in the Army? 

Commander Wueeter. That corresponds more with the Infantry 
School and the Artillery School. 

Mr. Gavin. I thought that was an advanced school. 

Commander Wuere ter. We have advanced schools running out. 
of there, that are such technical schools. They are generally in 
civilian colleges administered from Monterey. We do have a few 
courses there. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have a Naval War College? 

res Wueeter. We have a Naval War College at New- 
port, hh. I. 


B...: B.LanpFrorp. Comparable to the Command and General Staff 
hool? 

Commander Wuereter. No; that is comparable to the Army 
War College at Carlisle. Then they have a junior course that does 
correspond. 

Mr. Mitter. I notice General Michaelis at West Point is 41 
years old. 

General CampsBe.u. He is an outstanding leader. 

Mr. Mier. He certainly must be. 

General Campre.y. This was a battlefield promotion. He was a 


lieutenant colonel when the Korean war broke out. He was given a 
regiment almost immediately. 


Mr. BuanpForp. The 24th Infantry. 

General CampBetv. I think it was the 24th Infantry. 

Mr. Gavin. He bas a very distinguished record. 

General Campsety. He moved right up to brigadier general. 


Mr. Buanprorp. I think he was the youngest brigadier general in 
this country, at the time. 


Colonel Stewart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Perhaps the youngest brigadier Ave except 
for the Civil War, in the history of the Army. 

General Campset. It could be. 


Mr. Gavin. I am quite proud of him, too. He is a Pennsylvania 


y. 
Mr. Buanprorp. He had his schooling, General, right here in this 
room. 
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General CampBE.u. He did? 
Mr. BuianpForp. He was Army liaison officer here for some time. 

He learned the hard way. That is why he went from major to 

brigadier general. 

Now we get into SHAPE, which has had some changes in names, 
but I imagine the positions are the same. 

General Campse.., I think they are, except this special assistant, 
No. 326, is going out. 

Mr. BuianprForp. I notice the Adjutant General is General Jones. 
I met him at SHAPE. He is being replaced by a colonel, if I am not 
mistaken. General Jones is being transferred and I think a colonel 
is taking his place. 

Colonel Stewart. That is right, sir. 

Mr. BLANpForp. I assume that the colonel replacing him will be 
very rapidly promoted to brigadier general. Is it a position vacancy? 

Colonel Stewart. It is a position vacancy and it is likely he will 
be promoted. 

Mr. BLanpForp. He will be promoted? 

Colonel Stewart. Right, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The thing about this SHAPE Headquarters and 
all the rest of these positions in Europe is that when you compile all 
of the general officers that are on duty in one form or another in 
Europe you find a tremendous amount of rank. Would you agree 
with that, General? 

General Yes; I do. 

Mr. BLanpForp. I would just like to go back through here. What 
I am getting at now is the number of general officers you have who 
are not doing what we usually think general officers do; that is, 
commanding troops. 

We start off with our military assistance groups. 

General CamMpBELL. Where are you now, please? 

Mr. BLanpForp. I am going to run through the whole thing. 

Here is the Military Assistance Advisory Group in France, with a 
major general. 

The Military Assistance Advisory Group in the Benelux countries, 
with a brigadier general. 

The Military Assistance Advisory Group in Portugal; in Italy; in 
Yugoslavia; and in Spain. You have a deputy liaison officer, NATO 
Standing Group Liaison Office, who is a general officer. 

You have a deputy defense adviser to the United States Regional 
Organization, NATO, Paris. 

ou have a Joint United States Military Advisory Group to 
Greece. 

You have an Army Section, Joint United States Military Advisory 
Group to Greece. 

You have a Joint American Military Mission/Aid to Turkey. 

There is another in Turkey. This is on page 1. 

Then we get into SHAPE, with 19 general officers in SHAPE alone, 
not including those who are on the advisory groups or associated with 
NATO. 

Then we have the United States-European Command, with eight 
general officers. 

Then we have the United States Army in Europe, with 58 general 


officers. 
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There are 58 general officers in the United States Army, Europe, 
8 in the United States-European Command, 19 in SHAPE Head- 
quarters, plus those you have with the standing groups and NATO. 

My only summary is: Do we have any around here? It just seems 
that you have to have general officers before anybody will talk to you 
any more, when you go over to Europe. 

I am not blaming the Army for it, because a good deal of this has 
been imposed upon you. 

Mr. Miller brought out the other day the number of general officers 
you had for World War I. You could have fought all of World War I 
with the number of general officers you have there right now, and 
you do not have anywhere near that number of troops. 

I do not know enough about it, certainly, but I think that with the 
combination of generals they have over there there ought to be some 
amalgamation possible there some place. If they were running 
as an industry they would be brought together. 

You have the United States-European Command, the United 
States Army in Europe, and you have SHAPE and you have your 
standing groups. Frankly, I do not know what they do with all of 
these general officers. 

Mr. Mituer. I personally am a big believer in having leadership 
and encouraging leadership. I realize we need it and that you have 
to expand; but, frankly, gentlemen—and this goes for all the services— 
I think you have way overexpanded on the top. You have such 
things as riders on appropriation bills thrown at you, which just jam 
the deal up. 

I am not a person who knows enough about it to advise you. Asa 
practical politician I would say that if you do not clean your own 
house it is going to be cleaned the hard way, and maybe do a lot of 
damage when it is cleaned. I know the justifications that are made 
for these things. I] am sympathetic to them. 

How many general officers have you in the Army now? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Four hundred and seventy-nine. 

Colonel Srewarr. Four hundred and seventy-nine today, sir. 

Mr. Mititer. How many are authorized? 

Colonel Srewarr. Four hundred and ninety-nine. 

Mr. Miuuer. How many are there in the Air Force? 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Air Force is 409; is it not? 

Col. Wiiuiam B. Taytor. Four hundred and nine was the number 
of generals authorized the Air Foree by Public Law 7, 83d Congress 
which expired July 1, 1953. Public Law 179, 83d Congress authorizes 
the Air Force 428 generals. I would like to point out, however, that 
the Senate Armed Services Committee limitation is still 383. 

Mr. Mruuer. They are all coming up to about the same level. It 
begins to look as if that is the thing you are driving at. 

T do not want to pit my judgment against you people, but I will 
tell you, for what it is worth, that it is going to happen the hard way. 

General Campre tu. In most of these headquarters in Europe they 
are dealing not only with United States personnel but they are dealing 
with foreign personnel. The matter of rank does have some direct 
bearing. It is more important in dealing with the foreigners than it 
is in dealing with your own people, probably. 

Mr. Miter. General, I think you were not here when I brought 
up the question of World War I the other day. 
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General Campsetu. No, sir; I was not. 
Mr. Mitter. We fought World War I with three general officers. 
There was General Bliss, who did nothing but attend high-level con- 
ferences and was given that title for window dressing. There was 
General March, who was Chief of Staff. There was General Pershing; 
and two lieutenant generals; General Liggett and a man by the name 
of Bradford, I think. It began with a “B.” 

And you still had at that time contact and perhaps closer contact 
than you have today with the French and British and Allied officers, 
who had a high rank. Somehow we worked the deal out. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Colonel, may I have those hearings for a moment? 
I think we have all those general officers for World War I in there. 

Mr. Mituer. We got along pretty well. Of course, I will admit 
it was not as big a war. 

General CampsBe.t. It as big enough, sir. I was in it, too. 

Mr. Mituier. You were in it. I was discussing the poor little 
Spanish-American War with Mr. O’Hara of Illinois, who is about the 
only Spanish-American War man in Congress now, and I guess we 
came to the conclusion that it was a pretty tough war, too. The poor 
devil who got malaria or yellow fever and who sweated it out in the 
Tropics gave just as much. 

General CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Miuuer. We did not have helicopters to take him out of the 
battle lines, and the modern medical practices. Those boys did a 
little suffermg too. I do not think you can compare wars for intensity 
or size. A man dies for his country, and has done so, from the Revo- 
lutionary War right on up. 

General CampBeLL. You do have a situation now, sir, with this 
extensive aid program. 

Mr. Miuer. | say that because the man who was sitting where 
you are the other day kind of indicated World War I was not a very 

ig war. 

General CampsBe... I would not say that. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The only point, General, is this: I do not like to 
make comparisons of World War I and World War II and this present 
situation in Europe, but what it is leading up to is the suggestion, as 
has been made by several members of the subcommittee, that there 
should be a brevet rank. If you have to have stars on your shoulders 
to do the job with the Italians, Frenchmen, or English, let us put stars 
on the shoulders. We can have 10-star ranks, if we have to have them, 
for very senior officers, but they can still draw the pay of a colonel or 
a brigadier general or whatever the grade is. If rank is what bothers 
the Army when dealing with these people, that is a simple matter. 
You can have all the brevet ranks you want without the emoluments 
that go with it. 

General Campre tu. Actually, the emolument part of it is not too 
great in that very high rank. That is, a lieutenant general gets $500 
a year more than a major general, for example. 

Mr. Bianprorp. We have heard that before, General. It is a 
little more than that, though, because we have not gotten from you 
yet a comparison but wherever you find a lieutenant general you are 
going to find maybe a couple of major generals, or one, and a couple of 
brigadier generals. You will find some colonels, and perhaps an aide 


or two. 
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Wherever you find a major general you will find fewer brigadier 
generals and fewer colonels. Every time you go up one star on the 
shoulder—and I am not saying this in a derogatory manner; for it is 
in the nature of the beast—you will find that there will be additional 
officers associated with that officer. 

In other words, you have a scale. If you find a lieutenant general 
* will find so many officers assigned to him in one way or another. 

f he is a major general there will be just that many fewer. That is 
true all the way down the line. 

It is the same thing with the Air Force. 

You have the United States-European Command, the United States 
Army in Europe, and you have that broken down into base sections, 
advance sections, Southern Area Command, Western Area Command, 
Northern Area Command, Berlin Command, United States Com- 
mander in Berlin; and then you have all the division commanders and 
the corps commanders and artillery commanders and assistant divi- 
sion commanders. 

Those are understandable. We can see a man commanding a 
division, and he should be a major general, and the assistant division 
commander should be a brigadier general. The artillery commander 
should be a brigadier general. : 

Mr. Miiuer. Let us not let the Navy off the hook. 

Mr. Buanprorp. No. The same thing is true there. 

Then you turn over here, and you have the United States Army 
Forces in Austria. You have 5,000 American troops in the trust 
territory commanded by a major general. 

Back in 1947 that was a very dificult assignment, because we had 
trouble with Yugoslavia at that time. I do not suppose that is a very 
troublesome spot now. At least, the powder-keg connotation has been 
reduced to that of a firecracker size at this point. Still we have a 
major general in the trust territory commanding 5,000 troops. 

On top of all of these general officers we have a brigadier general 
as the Army attaché at London. You have 70, 80, or 90 general 
officers there. If you want any answer on how the Army is run, you 
ean call on any of those. At any time I think you could find 15 
general officers from the Army in London, and possibly the same is 
true of the Air Force and the Navy. All you have to do is go over 
there, asI didin May. Iam not criticizing them for it. You will find 
them flitting all over the countryside. It is their job to get around, 

When you get all through, then you say you have to have an attaché 
at London who is a brigadier general. My only reaction is: What do 
all these people do for a living? You have more people preparing 
plans for Europe over there than they have people to do with after 
the plans have been formulated. 

That is where vou get into the problem of the shipment of household 
effects. You start shipping your general officers to Europe, and it is an 
expensive proposition. Here you have I do not know how many 
general officers in this group, but there are quite a few of them. 
Every one of them is taking his family, and properly so. Each one of 
them is occupying quarters, if there are any quarters available. 

Do you not have a 5,000-pound average for transporting of house- 
hold effects, with not to exceed 9,000 pounds for any one person? 

General CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. BLanpForp. There are darned few general officers today going 
to any command where it does not cost him some money out of his 
own pocket. I wonder how much of this total cost of shipment of 
household effects would be reduced if we did not have quite as many 
general officers over in Europe as we have now. 

General CampsBeL. Actually it would make very little difference 
in Europe, because there has been a ceiling on what you could take, 

ay. 
r. Bhanprorp. To Europe? 

General CampBELL. Yes, sir. 

aie Buanprorp. How about all you can bring back? That causes 
trouble. 

General Campse.u. There was no limit, other than the statutory 
allowance. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That was what caused all the trouble; the ship- 
ment back. 

General Campseuy. In my own case | took about 2,000 pounds and 
brought back about the same amount. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what started this whole thing, the ship- 
ments back and not the shipments over; particularly back in 1946 and 
1947 and 1948 when the port of debarkation looked like Sloan’s auc- 
tion place down here. 

Now, in the Far East Command, considering the number of troops 
over there and considering the job they are doing, it makes reasonable 
sense to see the number of general officers you have over there. But 
I would suggest this: That you make a comparison of the number of 
general officers you have in the Far East Command and compare it 
with the number you have in Europé; and you will find that you have 
far more general officers in Europe not fighting a war than you have 
in the Far East Command fighting a war. 

General Campse.u. That is probably true. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I do not know what it proves after you have 
established that, and I do not know all of the functions of NATO or 
the standing groups or the United States-European Command or the 
United States Army in Europe or the United States Army in Austria, 
and the various titles they have. But certainly some place along the 
line there probably can be more consolidation of responsibility. 

Does there have to be a planning group for the United States 
Army in Europe and another planning group for the United States 
Forces in Europe? You have a United States-European Command. 
That is a parent corporation? 

General Camppe.y. That is a joint headquarters, sir. It is a 
coordinating outfit primarily, having under it the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force Commands in Europe. That is the United States-European 
Command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is the United States coordination. SHAPE 
is the coordination of all the participating countries. 

General CampseEu. That is the international headquarters, 

Mr, BLanprorp, Actually what we have in Europe are three dis- 
tinct setups. We have SHAPE, which is for all participating countries. 
Then you have the Joint United States Forces. Then you have the 
Army Forces by themselves. 

General CampseLu. Yes, sir; and similarly for the other services. 
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Mr. Buanvrorp. Each one of those requires, I assume, a staff of 
some kind. 

General CampseE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Which, in your opinion, justifies this tremendous 
number of general officers. 

General Camppe.t. A substantial part of the United States Army, 
Europe, are people who are involved in housekeeping. That is, they 


are running area commands, running the communications zone, 
which is still in the process of being completed, and so on. 

Mr. BuanpForp. I think we can go on. 

Mr. Miter. There is one thing about that Far Bast Command 
that I like. That is the fact that you have quite a few young general 
= over there who are actually in combat areas. Did you notice 
that‘ 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General Campse.tu. That is on the Far East Command, Tactical. 

Mr. Miter. That is right. The Tactical Command. 

General CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Mier. All the chiefs of staff are in their forties. Some are 
in the early forties. That is a good training ground. 
ett Camppe.t. Yes, sir; that is the finest training ground 

ere is. 

Mr. Mituier. That is right. I am very happy to see it. Inci- 
dentally, there is a man here younger than that, I think. Westmore- 
land is only 39. 

General Yes. 

Mr. Miter. I am not saying that because I am not conscious of 
my own age. 

General Campse._. I am very conscious of mine, sir. 

Mr. Mituer. We like to see the kids come along because they are 
the boys who will have to carry the load later on. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The Alaskan Command. The Chief of Staff of 
the Alaskan Joint Command. 

General Campse.u. It is a joint command. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have the commanding general of the Army 
Forces in Alaska, which is the sole responsibility of the Army. 

Colonel Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let us go down to the Panama Canal. Who is 
under the Panama Canal from the military viewpoint? Here is the 
Commander in Chief of the Caribbean. Is he in Puerto Rico or in 
Panama? 

Colonel Stewart. He is in Panama. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We have an admiral who is responsible for the 
security of the Panama Canal. What does the Commander in Chief 
of the Caribbean Forces do? 

General CampseLy. That is the Caribbean area, which includes 
Panama, Puerto Rico, and the Antilles. In other words, all of our 
interests, generally, in the gulf. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What does the commanding general, United 
States Army, Caribbean, do? 

General CampseLL. He commands, I presume, the Army forces— 
training and administration of Army troops, and carries out ground 
defense of the geographical area assigned his command. 
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“4 Bianprorp. Commanding general, United States Army forces, 
Antilles. 

Colonel Stewart. That is Puerto Rico. 

Mr. Miuier. You have another general down there who is not 
listed, who will be the governor. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. He was previously listed. 

Mr. Miter. He is a major general. 

Mr. Buanprorp, What do the Air Forces have down there? 

Colonel Taytor. A brigadier general. 

Mr. Miuusr. Did not the former commander in chief down there 
peas certain jurisdiction over all of South America, General Cretten- 

urger? 
eneral CAMPBELL. There was a time early in World War II, or 
just before it, when he had certain responsibilities dealing with the 
western South American countries and the northern ones. 

Mr. Mintuer. When I was down there he was there then. He had 
just been over to Brazil, and he had commanded that Brazilian division 
that fought in World War I. As I remember, he more or less took 
care of the whole situation. 

General CampsBeLu. Under the present duties of the commander in 
chief, Caribbean, among those are the ones to represent the United 
States in negotiations with pan-American countries with the objective 
of hemispheric defense and security of the Panama Canal. 

Mr. BLAnpForp. What do these attachés down there do in that 
connection? Do not they participate in these negotiations? 

General Campsuu. I think not. They could lay groundwork, of 
course, but the principal negotiations would be done either by the 
commanding general of the Caribbean, as the representative of the 
United States, or through the local ambassador—probably a com- 
bination. 

Mr. Misr. think that is how it is done. I can see the necessity 
for their presence. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We will go to the temporary positions. These 
are all on their way out? 

Colonel Stewart. They will be out within the next 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have two more generals dealing with 
ordnance. 

Colonel Stewart. They have retired since this list was made up. 
They retired July 31. 

Mr. BLANpForD. You do not plan to have a special assistant to the 
Chief of Ordnance? 

Colonel Stewart. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That immediately makes us suspicious of what 
they had the job for in the first place. You are to be congratulated 
for eliminating the position, but you are suspect for having had them 
in there in the first place. 

Colonel Stewart. The reason we had them in there in the first 

lace, one came back in May, and there was no authority for retiring 

him and so he became mandatorily retired under the Personnel Act, 
which was July 31. He was used in that temporary capacity from the 
end of May until the 31st. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Finally, we have one service admitting that they 
did put an officer in a position to wait for retirement. 
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Colonel Stewart. We have to do that. There is no authority for 
their retiring. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Instead of putting him down as a general So-and- 
30, no job, you gave him a title? 

Sao SrewartT. The appropriations act would not let us retire 

m. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I know. 

Colonel Stewart. So we have had to give him a job for 2 or 3 
months until he could be mandatorily retired. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We start wondering how many more you have 
like that. 

Colonel Stewart. We have tried to show you. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, let us go over this list. These are the ones 
you find you can do without. The Army Secretary's Office, Research 
and Development Board. You can do without him? 

General CampsenyL. That is a Secretary of Defense organization 
which is being washed out and is being put under an Assistant 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. Now, the Deputy Director for Strategic Plans, 
the Joint Staff. I noticed that was vacant. 

Colonel Stewart. That is a rotating position now being held by 
the Navy as soon as this man comes out the 28th of this month. 

Pre i -s The executive to the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

Colonel Srewart. We have a new chairman of the new Joint Chiefs, 
and he will put in an executive. It will not be an Army man. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have a deputy special assistant for the civil- 
ian component affairs in the Office of Chief of Staff. 

Colonel Stewart. We have had two people called back earlier. 
We had one man who was a special assistant as required by the Army 
Service Reserve Act. We can wash that job out now. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Now, you have the Army Field Forces. There 
you have an ordnance officer. He is retiring, is he? 

Colonel Stewart. No, he isnot. We had a survey down there and 
eliminated those two positions, general officers. They will be filled 
by colonels. 

Mr. Buanprorp. When did that survey start? Before these hear- 
ings started? 

Colonel Srewarr. No, sir. They started in the early spring; I 
believe in February. 

Mr. BLanprorp. The Surgeon General of the Army Field Forces. 
You decided that that can be occupied by a colonel? 

Colonel Stewart. Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What happened to the 5th Infantry Division? 
Was that a paper division? 

Colonel Srewarr. No. There are three training divisions being 
deactivated. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The 5th, the 7th, and the 101st? 

Colonel Srewarr. Yes. | 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have two general officers at Camp Stoneman 
They are just there, I guess? 

Colonel Srewart. They have both, since this was made up, washed 
themselves out. General Bullock has taken a staff job at headquarters 
and General Lewis has taken command of Camp Stoneman. He was 
en route to that camp when this list was made up. 
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Mr. Mitier. Sometime ago you had only a colonel at Camp Stone- 


n. 

Colonel Stewart. That is true. 

Mr. Miuuer. You used to process all the people in the Air Force 
also. That has gone over to Camp Parks; is that not so? 

Colonel Stewart. I do not know. 

Colonel Taytor. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Miter. I will answer it. It has. Stoneman used to be in my 
district. Parks is in my district now. I know them very well. You 
used to have a colonel up there and he was a good man. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The East Ocean Division. The engineer has been 
eliminated. 
goon Srewart. As a general officer position. We cannot support 

em. 

Mr. Bianprorp. How about the Chief of Staff and the Assistant 
Commander of the Engineering Center? Is that Belvoir? 

Colonel Stewart. We cannot support that any more. The job 
will be downgraded to a colonel’s position. 

Mr. Buianprorp. That completes the list of general officers. The 
job description follows. 

Mr. Mixxer. The committee will stand adjourned until 2 o’clock 


this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


(The subcommittee reconvened, pursuant to recess.) 
Mr. BLaNpForp. General, I believe we might as well start. Do you 
want to read the opening statement? 

General CampBELL. Yes. 

The attached justifications were developed originally as of December 
31, 1952, the latest date which could be used at the time that their 
preparation was initiated for presentation to this committee during 
the spring of 1953. 

These detailed justifications are assembled in seven folders. All 
positions authorized in table of organization units are included in one 
folder. The remaining positions are authorized in tables of distribu- 
tion and are included in the other six folders by command jurisdiction. 

They have been brought up to date insofar as possible. 

Many instances exist where colonels are occupying positions which 
would be filled by general officers but for the current restrictions on 
the number of general officers or in time of full expansion. Also, 
certain requirements have changed during the past few months or are 
planned to change during this fiscal year. These as well as some minor 
corrections in the initial justifications are reflected, where necessary, 
in a revised summary for each folder. 

Recapitulations of all 7 folders are enclosed herewith, 1 by assign- 
ment and another by activity. They show that 5,404 colonels are 
actually required to meet the requirements of the Army as they exist 
today under manning tables which have been pared to the safe mini- 
mum. They do not by any means represent the full requirements of 
these manning tables which have been developed by experience, 
examined by experts and field tested under actual conditions over 
many years. 

(The enclosures are as follows:) 
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Recapitulation of positions for colonels in the Department of the Army by assignment 


Table of ization units 


Department of the Army administrative area__-__..-.......-----.---- 741 
The administrative and technical wowed: desu 1, 110 
Zone of Interior Army areas and Military District of Washington __----- 1, 115 


Trainees, transients, and patients 


Students 


Patients 50 


Recapitulation of positions for colonels in the Department of the Army by activity 
Army proper 


Outside Army proper: 


Miscellaneous 


Mr. BLanpForp. Your requirements are 5,404? 
General Right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. What is your actual number of colonels serving 
on active duty today? 

Colonel Jensen. Somewhat less than 5,200. Do you have the 
exact figure, Colonel Mitchell? 

Colonel Mrircuetyi. On June 30 there were 5,142. 

Mr. Buanprorp. 5,142. What we have before us are 5,404 
positions? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Can I assume that the Department of the Army 
administrative area are mostly in this area here in Washington? 

Colonel Jenszn. No, they are carried in the Department of Army 
but you will note they are assigned to missions and other worldwide 
activities. 

Mr. Buianprorp. What is the difference between a Table of 
—e unit and, for example, overseas theaters? 

colonel Jensen. A Table of Organization unit is an o ization 

that is tested for use in wartime, a full table, which is modified now 
only as need be to meet our strength availabilities. 
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A Table of Distribution is authorized an activity or an installation 
overhead where the requirements are set to meet certain existing jobs 
and missions. They vary as the missions change. 

The T/O & E unit is the basic structure of the fighting army, the 
units of the fighting army. 
Mr. Beda ispwond What I am getting at is that you have Zone of 
Interior Army areas. You have overseas theaters. Allof those show 

divisions in being. 

General Camppeti. They include them among other things. 

Mr. BLanpForp. But the 887 Table of Organization unit colonels 
are actually colonels serving on active duty now, in addition to the 
overseas theater colonels and in addition to the Zone of Interior Army 
areas. 

Colonel Jensen. Right, sir. All the T/O & E positions are ineluded 
in this one folder of Table of Organization units. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Yes. 

Colonel Jensen. All the other folders are Tables of Distribution. 

General Camppetu. The Table of Distribution is a tailormade 
manning table. 

Mr. BuanpForp. One is what you set up on a piece of paper? 

General Campse.u. And it has general application. A division, a 
regiment, a battalian—is a Table of Organization unit. A head- 
quarters of an army—the general staff over here, for example—are all 
more or less tailor made to meet their specific and peculiar require- 
ments. They are normally referred to as Table of Distribution units 
or activities. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Although I may be wrong, I always think of the 
Table of Organization, the T/O & E, as a Table of Organization and 
Equipment. That is what it stands for? 

General CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is what the book calls for. 

General CampsBeLi. That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Table of Distribution is what you actually 
have. 

General Camprety. No. They are different things entirely. The 
T/O & E unit is a fixed organization for functioning in the field. As 

I said a moment ago an example is a division, a brigade, or a regiment. 
Those all carry the same organization. 

The Table of Distribution covers those activities which do not fall 
under these. For example, in the ZI armies there is a headquarters 
of such a place as Fort Belvoir. A Table of Distribution would be 
made up to handle the particular needs of that particular post. 

Mr. BLanpForp. Would that post not also have a T/O & E? 

General Campneu. It would not have one for itself. It could 
include T/O & E units under it. 

Colonel Jensen. I think I could cite a clear example here, sir. 

An Army headquarters in the ZI armies, for instance, in the T/O 
& E folder, shows the authorized colonels in the ZI Army headquarters. 
Those shown under the T/O & E are the officers who would be in that 
headquarters if it were operating as a field Army in the field. In 
addition, however, in the ZI they have administrative duties which 
require other officers. So our headquarters in the ZI is really com- 
posed of people who are authorized by the T/O & E and additional 
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people authorized in the table of distribution for that headquarters 
to do those jobs in the ZI which are in addition to tactical. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Let me see if I can understand that. That will 
run all through this thing. 

Colonel Jensen. Another thing is this: If a division were authorized 
at a post, the CG and his permanent division staff would be author- 
ized m the T/O & E. Part of his staff augmenting his division staff 
to help run that post would be a table of distribution complement. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The table of distribution is elastic? 

Colonel Jensen. That is right; to meet requirements. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The table of organization is a permanent structure? 

Colonel Jensen. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. From which everything else expands in the event 
of war. You will still have a table of organization, and from that 
you will supplement for additional duties? 

Colonel Jensen. That is right. 

Mr. Buanprorp. We will start with the table of organization 
units. These two field armies, | presume, include one in Europe—— 

General CamMpse._. And the other in Korea. The Seventh in 
Europe and the Eighth in Korea. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Those, together with the Zone of Interior armies, 
corps headquarters, divisions, brigades, regimental combat teams, 
regiments, group headquarters, logistical command, medical, military 
intelligence, ordnance, quartermaster, signal, and transportation have 
887 colonels. 

Now, regardless of the size of the army or regardless of the size of 
the two armies we are discussing, it would make relatively little differ- 
ence in the Army whether you are dealing with an army of 1% million 
men or an army of 750,000 men. The T/O & E units would probably 
call for the same grade distribution and the same number of colonels; 
is that correct? 

General CampBe.t. I am not sure I understand that completely. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let me phrase it another way. It happens that. 
these are actual armies right now. 

General Campse... That is correct. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have six Zone of Interior army districts? 

General Campre ty. Yes. 

Mr. BLAnprorp. You do not have 6 actual armies, but you have 
6 Army districts? 

General Camprety. Army areas. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Each one equipped to expand to a full Army; 
three corps and a full Army. 

General Right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Regardless of the size of the Army—not “regard- 
less” but if the total size of the Army were reduced to half, your 
T/O and FE units would still call for 887 colonels? 

General Campretv. Your general overhead structure would change 
very little. However, when you get down to the corps, divisions, 
brigades, regimental combat teams, and so forth, and group. head- 

uarters, if your Army were cut in half there would be a reduction in 
those. There wouldibe a relatively greater reduction, I should say, 
in those, because if you wash out a regiment you wash out the i . 

Mr. Bianprorp. Now, you have 8 corps headquarters, all told, in 
the Army, in which you will find 144 colonels. In each of the 8 there 
are 18 colonels, in the corps headquarters. 
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Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. BLaNpForp. How many actual corps do we have in the Army 
today? 

General Campseiy. Eight. Is that not correct? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. And three divisions to a corps? 

General CampBeuu. Not necessarily. There may be 2; there may 
be as many as 6; at the present time they run 2 or 3. 

Mr. Buianprorp. Do all these corps headquarters have at least two 
divisions attached to them? Are they made up of at least two divi- 
sions? 

General Campsety. No, not all of them. Just off the record a 
minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buianprorp. None of these we are talking about are merely 
paper organizations? 

General CampsBe.u. They are not; no. 

Mr. Buanprorp. All of them have personnel attached to them of 
sufficient magnitude to justify the grade distribution? 

General CAMPBELL. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Jensen. But in some cases those units are training divi- 
sions that are under the supervision of the corps, like in California, I 
believe, sir, where one corps is at Fort MacArthur, the 3d Corps. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now, what is the difference between a corp head- 
quarters and a division which has its own staff; and a brigade, which 
actually does not exist for special purposes in the Army; a regimental 
combat team; regiments, which have their own staff; and group head- 
quarters? What is a group headquarters? 

General CampBELL. Starting at the bottom, a group is comparable 
to a regiment, except, like the corps, it is a flexible organization. It is 
a headquarters which is primarily a tactical or operating headquarters, 
and it can have attached to it a varying number of battalions. For 
example, in a field artillery group you will find 2 to 6 field artillery 
battalions attached. Similarly, in an antiaircraft group. 

The regiment is a fixed organization usually of 2 or 3 battalions and 
a headquarters, and carries its own administrative and service elements. 

Mr. BLtanprorp. Let us go back to the group just a second, 
General. 

General CampBe.u. All right. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Having been in artillery I am a little bit confused. 
You say there can be how many battalions of artillery to a group? 

General Campse.u. You can have as many as 5 or 6. You have 
from 2 on up to 4, 5, or 6. 

Mr. BLanprorp. That is practically 2 regiments of artillery right 
there. 

General CampBELu. Practically; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp, In a group. 

General CAMPBELL, In a group. 

Mr. BLanprorp. And yet a group is smaller than a regiment. 

General CAmpBEeLy. That is the group headquarters. The group 
is normally a corps or Army unit. The units that are in it are normall 
self-contained administratively. That is, the field artillery and anti- 
aircraft artillery battalions in the Army have their own setup for 
administration and supply, and they come to the group. The idea 
is that it is a flexible organization. 
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Mr. Buanprorp. How does it differ? It is smaller than a regiment, 
yet it apparently must be larger than a regimental combat team. 

General CampsBeLu. It could be, It could be on occasion; yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How does a regimental combat team differ from 
a group? 

General Campsetu. A regiment is a fixed organization. 

Mr. Buanprorp. But not a regimental combat team. 

General CampsBeEtu. A regimental combat team is a small balanced 
force; basically a regiment of infantry with a battalion of artillery and 
some engineer and medical troops. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Presumably self-contained. 

General Presumably self-contained. 

Mr. Bianprorp. All a group is is another type of regimental combat 
team. 

General CampBE ut. It is another type of regiment; not a regimental 
combat team, because the combat team is a force of several combined 
arms. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Can you give me an example of a group in actual 
operation? Do we have any groups functioning as such in combat? 

General CampBELL. Yes. fou have practically all of your non- 
divisional artillery, both antiaircraft and field, organized into groups. 
You will find them that way both in Korea and in Europe. And you 
have a similar setup in the States where you have several battalions. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Is this something new, or has it been going on for 
a long time? 

General Campse.u. It was developed on a large scale during the 
war. About 1942, I believe, most of the regiments in the Army were 
washed out as such. We retained regiments of infantry, of general 
service engineers, and a few other types. But all other troops were 
organized into battalions and separate companies which were assem- 
bled as needed under group headquarters. 

Mr. BLANDFORD. Who usually commands the group? 

General A 

Mr. Buanprorp. What, normally, would be the personnel of a 
group? 1,800? 2,000? 

General Campse.t. Of the entire group? 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yes. 

General CampBe.i. On that order. On an average of around, I 
would say, 1,500 to 2,000; although it could go up to considerably 
more than that on occasion, or could be less. 

Mr. BLanpForp. What this is, then, actually, is supporting troops. 

General CampBe.i. They are supporting troops; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Who are broken down from the old division and 
regiment system so that if you want to reinforce a regiment or make a 
regimental combat team out of a regiment you take one of your groups, 
attach it to a regiment, and turn it into a regimental combat team. 
You could do that. Or, if you wanted to reinforce a division for a 
special job you could take parts of a group. 

General Campse.t, Or you could take several groups. _ 

Mr. Buanprorp. A group, though, usually has one of each of these 
organizations in it. It usually will consist of antiaircraft personnel. 
General Campse .t. It is usually all of one basic arm or service. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 
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General CampBELL. It could be all engineers, all antiaircraft artil- 
lery, or all field artillery; although it A... have several types of each 
of those in it. ; 

Mr. BLanprorp. It is somewhat comparable to the Marine Corps 
force troops. In other words, where you want to take a group from 
it to reinforce another group you will go to your force troops to get 
perhaps an artillery battalion, or you might want to get tanks. 

General CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. BianpForp. I do not think there is any necessity for spending 
any more time on these table of organization units. Now, we will 
go to the Office of the Secretary of the Army. 

Now we find a Review Board Council, with eight permanent 
colonels. 

Was it not the Air Force, Colonel Taylor, where we found there 
were eight permanent general officers on the Board of Review? 

Colonel Taytor. No. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the Air Force? 

Colonel Taytor. Not that number. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. A rather substantial number serving on various 
boards. These people serve on boards of discharge and dismissal and 
also serve on retirement boards? 

General CampBe.u. Yes. Their duties are spelled out here some- 
what on page 17, but they serve on several boards that are grouped 
under the Review Board Council. There is the Army Personnel 
Board, the Army Discharge Review Board, and the Disability Review 
Board. Those are largely to review various types of action. 

Mr. Buanprorp. They serve under those three general officers? 

General CampseLu. Three generals, yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Who are permanent positions? 

General CampBELL. They are permanent positions; yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In addition there are eight full colonels. 

Now, we found in the Air Force that these officers generally are 
awaiting retirement. 

General CampsBE.u. I cannot answer you on that. Can you? 

Colonel Jensen. In the Air Force? 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the Army. 

Colonel Jensen. These are not waiting retirement. These are 
full-time full-tour positions. 

Bs BLanpFrorpD. On the Board of Review, Discharge, and Dismis- 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. They actually work as panels to some 
extent. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I know a little bit about that board, because I 
helped set it up. I just questioned the necessity for full colonels 
sitting on the board; that is all. I sat on it as a captain for the 
Marine Corps. I do not say that I had enough rank, but that would 
have been perfectly all right. We had no difficulty operating with 
captains, majors, and lieutenant colonels. But all of a sudden we 
find colonels and generals on this board. 

. The Disability Review Board is somewhat different, because if you 

do not get enough rank there you get criticism on reviewing the 
findings properly. Except that these people who are serving as 
generals on the Disability Review Board usually are faced with a 
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pele of trying to decide as a layman what an evaluation board 

as found with respect to physical disability. They would not be 
in any better positions as generals than as captains to decide whether 
the doctors were right or wrong. 

It is just an area that the subcommittee, I know, thinks might be 
a at again by everybody. That applies to the Air Force and 
the Navy. 

Colonel Jensen. These individuals actually perform functions on 
five boards. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Yes. I think that was true in the Air Force, 
ar None of those particularly impressed the subcommittee, 
actually. 

Colonel Taytor. Mr. Blandford, I think perhaps you are thinking 
of the nine Air Force colonels we had. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Maybe it was the nine Air Force colonels. 

Coionel Taytor. The secretary of the Air Force Personnel Council. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I think we got an admission from the Air Force 
that those officers were on the way out in most cases. In other words, 
the majority of them were about to be retired. 

Commander Wueeter. I hate to take credit away from the Air 
Force, but I believe that was our statement. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Oh, that was your statement. Well, it looks like 
it migbt be a spot where you could take another reading. 

General CampBeELL. I see. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 
There are 11 colonels there. 

General CampsBe.t. One Army general at the Industrial College. 

Mr. BLanprorp, One Army general. 

General CampsBe.ti. One Army general who is the Deputy Com- 
mandant, 

Mr. BLanprorp. I was intrigued to read the justifications for these 
people, because I got down and found that only four of them are 
actually instructors. The other seven are administrative officers. 

Again, without knowing anything about the Industrial War College 
or the Industrial College of the Armed Forces, it seems like you have 
an awful lot of deans in these colleges. Maybe it is fully justified. 
Every time you say something about one of these colleges somebody 
always stands up and says, ‘“That is the most important college in the 
Armed Forces, so you cannot touch it.” 

The only thing is, you see, you are being touched now. The ques- 
tion is, If something has to give—and apparently that is the answer; 
something has to give—that may be a place to look for some more 

ving. 

“ Haak: the Office of the Secretary of the Army does not look like 
it a overloaded with colonels. I think we can turn to the Chief of 
Staff. 

Colonel Jensen. Mr. Chairman, 3 of those other 7 that you men- 
tioned actually work in the Extension Course Division, which is in 
effect the same as being instructors, in that they are handling educa- 
tion through correspondence and conferences rather than education 
on the floor. 


Mr. Buanprorp. Well, that is just in relation to the Industrial 
College; is it not? 
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Colonel JensEN. In connection with the mission of the Industrial 
College. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Why could that not be handled by the troop edu- 
cation and information centers? Are the extension courses not han- 
dled by them? 

Colonel Jensen. This is of a high level technical nature. It is 
handled in the Industrial College, in addition to being handled by the 
TI&E. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Those are courses that officers take if they cannot 
attend the school. If they are run the way all the rest of those exten- 
sion courses operate, you get a couple of books and a couple of pam- 
phlets, and every month you send in the answers to certain questions. 
If I went down there right now I would find a tech sergeant correcting 
them; would I not? 

Colonel Jensen. No doubt wherever this is handled it would still 
require the same people. 

Mr. Bianprorp. The course does not change much. Industry 
remains fairly static. It is a question of why you need three colonels 
down there to handle an extension course, which merely means mailing 
courses to somebody and getting the answers back. Almost always 
those answers are examined by enlisted personnel. You either pass 
or you fail. 

Colonel Jensen. As stated in the justifications here, part of the 
duties are: 

Assumes responsibility for the preparation of time and location schedules for 
the presentation of the civilian-reserve instruction course in seleeted major indus- 
trial and urban centers throughout the United States, directing the selection of 
auditoriums and other instructional facilities— 


And so forth. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Maybe those are the officers who set up these 
conferences and conduct the courses which last for 10 or 14 days, 
at about 9 or 10 different locations throughout the United States. 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. At which they bring Reserve officers in from all 
the services, who are involved in industry, who can be of great assist- 
ance to the Armed Forces in time of war. 

Colonel Jensen. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. In bringing about greater efficiency in produc 
tion, and things of that nature. That may be what you are trying 
to do. 

Colonel Jensen. That is the Chief of the Civilian Reserve Instruc- 
tion Branch, the one we were just discussing. 

Mr. BLANDForD, That would account for part of it. I think those 
courses are run throughout the year. 

Colonel Jensen. They are carried under the Extension Course 
Division, but actually they are much more than extension courses 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now we will turn to the Chief of Staff, General 
and Special Staffs. 

The first one is the Office of the Chief of Information, with 14 
colonels. Now, this is different from just public information; is it 
not? This is the entire troop and information training program? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. 

ae BLanprorp. This applies to officers and enlisted personnel 
alike? 
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Colonel Jensen. It does. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How big an outfit is the Office of the Chief of 
Information? 

Colonel Jensen. The average number of military personnel in the 
Office, Chief of Information, fiscal year 1953, 43 average number of 
military personnel and 15 civilians. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Fourteen of the forty-three are full colonels? 

Colonel Jensen. Thirteen were colonels and above. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Out of the 43 there are 13 colonels? 

Colonel Jensen. And above at the time that this was made up in 
the early spring. 

Mr. Buanprorp. To go back to another subject here, we have gone 
into the Legislative and Liaison Division before. We have 10 
colonels. We have General Reber and 10 colonels. Let us see what 
they do here. You are probably going to hear more about the 
comparison. How many people are there in the Legislative and 
Liaison Division all told in the Army? 

Colonel JensEN. I do not have the number all told; just the generals 
and the colonels. 

Mr. BLanprorp. You have one major general. I think for a while 
the Deputy Chief of Legislative and taaison was a brigadier general. 
One time you had two general officers. 

Colonel Jensen. During the past 3 years I can just remember 
General Reber. 

Mr. Buanprorp. At one time I think there were two general 
officers in there. 

Commander Wheeler, how many Navy captains are there in the 
Navy counterpart of this? 

Commander Wuee er. I believe at the moment we have only one. 
Commander Karnes will be considered for captain in the next 2 weeks. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Who is the other captain? 

Commander WHee.er. Captain Gill. He handles the correspond- 
ence part of this same business in the Judge Advocate General’s 
office and rarely leaves the Pentagon. 

Mr. Bianprorp. It may be that all the services have the same 
number of people doing this type of work, but I will say this for the 
record, that the Navy is much more subtle about it and are not 
nearly as conspicuous. Actually, as far as the leg work is concerned, 
I will say this without reservation, that a Navy captain has done 
the job very successfully. Now a Navy commander is doing the 
job very successfully. Again, not dealing with personalities, because 
we know them all and are very fond of them, it makes people wonder 
when they see a Navy commander doing the same work in a room 
where the Army has a 2-star general, and where the Air Force now 
has a 2-star general to be replaced by a 1-star general, doing the 
same work. You wonder whether there has not been a little infla- 
tion in rank someplace along the line, as far as that particular job 
is concerned. I do not know, Colonel Taylor, whether General 
Kelly is scheduled to be a 2-star general in the near future or not. 

Colonel Taytor. At present he is a one-star general. 

Mr. BLANDFOoRD. Will he automatically become a two-star general? 


Colonel Taytor. No, he will not, Mr, Blandford. 
y Buanprorp. Has the Air Force seen the handwriting on the 
wall? 
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Colonel Taytor. It is not that, sir. He is the person who has been 
designated for the job, and as far as his promotion to major general 
goes, that is handled by a board in accordance with normal 
procedures. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Buanprorp. Here is an interesting comparison, General. You 
have in the office Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs 5 colonels, 
but you have a National Guard Bureau of 14 colonels. How many of 
those National Guard colonels are there by statute? It seems to me 
that the National Defense Act had something to say about that. 

General CampBeE.u. It has, but I am not sure how many. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The comparison is rather obvious when you have 
only 5 colonels dealing with Reserve affairs, ROTC affairs, and you 
certainly have as many Reserves on active duty as you have National 
Guard men, yet you have 14 full colonels in the National Guard 
Bureau. Either one has too many or the other has too few. 

General Campse.u. Their jobs are not completely comparable. 
The National Guard Bureau is much more of an operating agency 
than is the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs, whose work, 
although it has a lot of operations in it, is more on the policy level. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the Office of the Inspector General you have 
20 colonels. Those are colonels operating directly under the Inspector 
General here in Washington. In addition to that, you have inspector 
generals in each of your divisions, each of your corps headquarters, 
each of your Army headquarters, and I suppose your group head- 
quarters. 

General Camppu.u. The division is the lowest unit that carries an 
inspector general. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What do the 20 inspector generals here do? 
Are they on the road most of the time inspecting the inspector 
generals? 

General Campse tu. They make inspections of the headquarters 
that are immediately subordinate to the Department of the Army. 
They also make special inspections as required. There are certain 
inspections that are more or less normal and recurring, and they are 

rimarily administrative, but in addition there are special inspections. 

mething develops in a particular area and an inspector general is 
sent out to get the facts and make the recommendations. 

Mr. Buianprorp. The Office, Chief of Military History, shows 
three colonels. We noticed that was a great spot in the Navy for 
some officers about to be retired. What is the situation with regard 
to that in the Army? I was not here when you explained that this 
morning. Is it under a major general? 

General Yes. 

Mr. Buanprorp. And he has three colonels under him? That is a 
relatively small amount of rank compared to the Navy. The Navy has 
a considerable amount of rank dealing with history. They had a lot 
more water to cover. What are these three colonels doing? Are they 
about to retire, or is it a full-scale job? What is the situation? 

Colonel JensEN. It is a regular authorized position. One is the 
Chief of War History Division; one is the Chief of the Operations 
Division, and one is the Chief of the Editorial and Publications 
Division. 
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Mr. Bianprorp. Do they et out division history? 
General Campre.y. No. his actually started back in World 
War I, and up until World War II it was dealing with World War I 
activities. Since the war it has gone into the various theater opera- 
tional histories of World War II and particular activities such as 
prevesymenit and the work of the Army Ground Forces, later the Field 
orees. 

Mr. BLanprorp. We will turn to the Department of the Army’s 
administrative area. The first thing that we find is 77 Army colonels 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

General Camppety. These are, so far as the Army is concerned, 
requirements that are laid upon us. 

Ir. BLanprorp. Seventy-seven colonels are required of the Army 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense alone. 

General CampsBe.u. That is correct. 

Colonel Jensen. This was compiled as of the 31st of December. I 
am sure there have been some changes since that time. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I can see one right here. 

Colonel Jensen. You have the Munitions Board. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Some of the colonels in the Munitions Board I 
suppose will go by the wayside? 

General Campsetyi. Most have been transferred to other jobs. 

Mr. Buanprorp. You have no control over any of these. I pre- 
sume they tell you to send a colonel over and that is about all there 
is to it. 

General CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. Bianprorp. What is the Los Angeles branch office of the 
ae of Information? That is apparently the only branch office you 

ave. 

Colonel Jensen. That provides for radio program material and 
technical advice and assistance to the Armed Forces radio stations. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In the Armed Forces Staff College you have 13 
colonels. How many general officers do you have? 

General Campse ti. One Army. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Do you recall how many captains are in there? 

Commander WHEELER. About a dozen. 

Mr. Buanprorp. How about the Air Force? 

Colonel Taytor. The answer for the Armed Forces Staff College 
is 13 colonels. 

Mr. Bianprorp. That is a well-balanced diet, 12 Navy, 13 Army, 
and 13 Air Force, 1 general from the Army, 1 admiral from the Navy, 
and 1 general from the Air Force. That is pure coincidence that they 
are each equally represented. 

You have 1 in the American Battle Monuments Commission on the 
first page, and then you have 4. Is that under SHAPE? Have they 
been added twice? 

General Camprety. I am sure that they are separate. One is in 
the Washington office and the remainder in the field offices. 

Colonel Junsren. The one in Washington is Chief of the Research 
Division. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. BLanpForp. What is this operation ARWAF detachment? 
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This particular detachment—the ARWAF listed there—is located 
at Maxwell Air Force Base at Montgomery, Ala. 

Mr. BLanpForp. What is “ARWAF’’? 

Colonel Jensen. Its mission is to implement the program to effect 
an interchange of officer and enlisted personnel between the military 
departments—between the Army and the Air Force. It is “Army on 
Duty with the Air Force.” 

Mr. BuLanprorp. It is not to effect transfers between them. 

General CampBE.u. No, sir, it is to coordinate an interchange of 
officers and enlisted personnel between the Air Force and the Army. 

Colonel Jensen. It consists of a chief of the Army Advisory Group 
and an assistant chief and liaison officer combined. 

Mr. Buianprorp. I note there are only 39 colonels attached to 
SHAPE headquarters; is that correct? 

Colonel Junsen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buanprorp. So, we have 19 generals and 39 colonels at SHAPE 
headquarters? 

Colonel Jensen. Nineteen generals in the headquarters or in 
SHAPE. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In SHAPE? 

Colonel Jensen. Yes, sir. You see, there are various activities 
under SHAPE headquarters besides the United States Army element 
in headquarters. There are detachments in central Europe, in south- 
ern Europe and in southeastern Europe. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Of course, I am not speaking of the Allied land 
forces in southern Europe or Allied forces in Europe—Allied land 
forces in southeast Europe; I am talking about SHAPE itself in which 
you have 18 or 19 general officers and only 39 colonels, which seems a 
little bit unusual. The ratio is away out of place. 

I see what they have done. They have put in SHAPE head- 
quarters 39 colonels. 

Colonel Jensen. They have the other forces listed here also. The 
general officers listed under SHAPE include Allied land forces in 
southern Europe also. 

Mr. BuanpFrorp. So, you have actually 71 colonels attached to 
SHAPE Headquarters? 

General CampBe.i. Attached to SHAPE or NATO Headquarters. 

Mr. Bianprorp. I do not know whether you have these things 
separated or not. 

General Campse.u. With regard to the generals they were all under 
one listing. 

Mr. Buanprorp. That is under SHAPE? Here, I see 71 colonels. 
There would be 18 generals and 71 colonels that make up NATO and 
SHAPE. Would that be right? 

Colonel Jensen. That is correct. In this list of generals—there are 
actually 10 at SHAPE headquarters properly listed as generals. 

Mr. Buanprorp. I see. 

General CampsBEeLL. The remainder are with the various commands 
or field agencies. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Here you have in the National Guard Bureau on 
the same page, eight colonels. Are those 8 colonels in addition to the 
14 colonels that we found in the National Guard Bureau listed on 
page 1? I would not be surprised if they were not fiscal officers 

attached to the States, drawing pay. 
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Colonel Jnnsun. Those are the acting USP and DO’s. 
Mr. Buanprorp. There are eight of those. We had the list the 
other day. 

I think we will go to the technical and administrative services now, 
I note you have more colonels under the Chief of Ordnance than you 
do under the Quartermaster General. We found that same thing 
with your generals this morning. Now, I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that supplying the Army everything, exclusive of ammunition 
pre is a much bigger job than just supplying ammunition and 
tanks. 

Maybe I have the wrong concept of what the Chief of Ordnance is 
supposed to do. 

General Camppety. The Ordnance has ammunition, weapons and 
all the things pertaining to that, including transportation. So, he 
has probably a larger supply function, certainly dollarwise, than does 
the Eriartornhestee General, who basically has the feeding, the clothing 
and the day-to-day existence of the Army. 

Mr. Buanprorp. The Chief of Transportation has nothing to do 
with transport so far as obtaining vehicles is concerned. He moves 
things and people? 

General armel Yes, sir; he operates the transportation. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Now, the breakdown here is an_ interesting 
breakdown, without going into the details of it, but just looking at 
the mass of figures, you have 96 colonels under the Chief of Trans- 
ss and you have 103 colonels under the chief signal officer. 

ow, certainly communications is one of the most important thin 
in the Army, and yet you have practically the same number of colonels 

a the Chief of Transportation as you do under the chief signal 

officer. 

I can understand the number of colonels under the Quartermaster 
General, and I can understand the number of colonels in the Chief of 
Engineers, but when I see the Chief of Transportation with 96 colonels 
who only transports things and people with practically the same 
number as the chief signal officer, to me it does not make sense. 

General Campse.u. In transporting those things and people he is 
operating ports of embarkation and debarkation and he has recently 
been charged with the helicopter program so far as the Army is con- 
cerned ; he has the normal rail, truck, and other type of transportation. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Let us take the Chief of the Chemical Corps. 
The Chemical Corps perhaps does a great deal of research, but right 
now the Chief of the Chemical Corps actually is concerned with I 
suppose only white phosphorous shells and flares and a few other 

pyrotechnics. 

General Campseu. That is generally true so far.as the current 
field operations are concerned. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Yet, there are 60 colonels there. 

General CAMPBELL. They have to do a tremendous amount of 
research as you said. 

Mr. Buanprorpb. Does that research come under the Chief of the 
Chemical Corps or your Research and Development people? 

General CampBe.Lu. That is done by the Chief of the Chemical 
Corps under the general supervision of the Research and Develop- 
ment Branch of G4, insofar as the Army is concerned, as is the 
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research and development done by the Ordnance, Quartermaster 
General, and so on. 

Mr. Buanprorp. Let us go on to the next one. 

These are your Table of Distribution people which supplement your 
Table of Organization people, and it appears that you have a consider- 
able number under your Table of Distribution—1,115 colonels. You 
have six Army areas and the Sixth Army area is in Texas, is it not? 

General Campseuy. That is the Fourth Army area. Texas is in 
the Fourth Army area, and not vice versa. 

Mr. Buianprorp. What is the Sixth Army area? 

General Campse.u. That is the Pacific coast. 

Mr. BuanpForp. Now, just for the record, and also for my educa- 
tion and the education of the subcommittee, just what does this Army 
area consist of? I know it is a regional breakdown of the Army, but 
there are 1,115 colonels in the Table of Distribution within the Zone 
of the Interior and the Military District of Washington. In addition 
to that, we have your Table of Organization people. So, these are 
supplements to the Table of Organization and there are 1,119 addi- 
tional colonels who are in these 6 Army areas and the Military District 
of Washington. 

Now, let us take the First Army area. Is that located in Boston? 
j General CampBeE ut. It includes New England, New York, and New 

ersey. 

Mr. BuianpForp. What, actually, is that area responsible for? Is 
it responsible first of all for the security of that area? 

General CampBELL. It is responsible for the security and for such 
operational planning as may be involved in the defense of that area. 
It is responsible for the training of all of the troops in that area, and 
that includes Regular Army, National Guard, and Organized Reserves 
whether on active duty or not. It includes the administration of all 
of the installations in the Army area, that is, the administrative 
support and supervision; it includes the control and operation of the 
civilian components, of which their training is a part, and for instance 
wes for deferment and all that sort of business come to that level. 

r. Buanprorp. Do they handle procurement within their own 
area? 

General CampsBe._t. You mean procurement of ordnance? 

Mr. Buanprorp. For example, do Army inspectors of various 
procurement activities report to these Army areas, or do they report 
to the Quartermaster General or to the Chief of Ordnance? 

General Campse.u. To the service chief, generally speaking. 

Mr. Buanprorp. In going through this, obviously we have not gone 
through it as thoroughly as we have the others, but I noticed or noted 
there were relatively few inspectors as such in the Army. 

General Inspectors general? 

Mr. Buanprorp. No, I am talking about procurement people. In 
other words, you do not seem to have the job description for your 
inspectors and your procurement people comparable, for example, to 
the Air Force. In the Air Force they have a good 10 percent of the 
Air Force doing civilian work in uniform involving the buying and 
testing of equipment, and that does not seem to be particularly true 
of the Army. 

Maybe you are doing it and they are giving it a different title. I 

do not know, but are none of these Army areas responsible for that? 
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General CampBgE.. In general, the technical service chief is responsi- 
le for procurement, including the inspection functions that go with it. 

Mr. Buanprorp. These armies all have divisions within them? 

General Campseiu. They have divisions. 

Mr, BianpForp. They may be divisions which have been activated 
or National Guard divisions which have been federalized, but the 
basic structure remains in each of these Army areas? 

General CAMPBELL, Yes, sir. 


Mr. Buanprorp. For example, the First Army area I suppose 
would be New York Ci ty 


ty? 

General CampBe.t. The headquarters is at Governors Island just 
outside of New York City. 

Mr. Bianprorp. Where is the Second Army area? 

General Camppe.u. The Second Army is at Fort Meade and in- 
cludes Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Virginia, Delaware, Ohio, and 
Kentucky. 

Mr. Buianprorp. And in the event of an attack on this country, 
each Army area would have its own operational plan? 

They would be responsible for their local 
efense. 


Mr. BuanpFrorp. And all Reserves will presumably be under their 
control? 


General CampseLi. They would be responsible for the initial call 
of reservists. 


Mr. BuianpForp. Do they have any responsibility for distribution 
of supplies within the Army area? 


General CampBeE.u. To a large degree; yes. They also handle dis- 
aster work and relief in their areas. 

Mr. BLanprorp. Now with respect to the overseas area, there is 
only one thing that I want to discuss there and that is the United 
States Army in Austria, which has 33 colonels. I do not know how 
many troops we have in Austria now, but I do not suppose there are 
very many. 

eneral CAMPBELL. It is not a large number. 

Mr. BLanprorp, There are only 5 colonels with the Trieste troops 
and they have only 5,000 troops there which is set by the peace treaty. 
Why do we need 33 colonels in Austria for perhaps twice as many men? 
I do not think they have that many unless we are dealing with secur- 
ity problems there which we do not have in Trieste. I do not know. 
If there is anything which you would like to talk about off the record, 
you may do so. 


General CampsBeu. I would like to discuss this off the record. 
(Diseussion off the record.) 


Mr. Bianprorp. This will terminate the hearings on promotions 
of officers in the Armed Forces. 

Commander Wuesier. Mr. Chairman, before you quit, there 
have been several comments that lead me to believe that the com- 
mittee has prejudged the situation and determined that a reduction 
is required. While we have gone to some lengths explaining and 
justifying the billets for admirals and captains in the Navy and 
comparable grades in the other services, we have not as yet completely 
given all of the story in that connection. 
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If you recall our testimony on the justification made for captains, 
we ended up by saying that with regard to all of the captains we had 
mentioned, they were justified entirely on the command structure 
and that a good part of the captains were justified on the career 
pattern which was established in the Officer Personnel Act of 1947. 

To the best of my knowledge, in these hearings—and I have at- 
tended most of them—very little comment has been made and very 
little testimony given on the theory of a career as laid down as far 
as the Navy and Marine Corps are concerned in the Officer Personnel 
Act. 

Mr. BuLanprorp. You were merely absent at the right time. I 
think that matter was pretty thoroughly discussed. I think at this 
point we will terminate the hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 3:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 
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